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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CAPITULATIOK OF BUBGOYNB.. 

August 19 — October 20, 1777. 

On the nineteenth of August, Gates assumed the command 
of the northern array, which lay nine miles above 
Albany, near the mouths of the Mohawk. Repelling 
gi'oundless complaints of ill treatment of those cap- 
tured at Bennington, he taunted Burgoyne with the murders 
and scalpiugs by the Indians in his employ. On the return 
of .the battalions with Arnold and the arrival of the corps of 
Morgan, bis continental troops, apart from continual acces- 
sions of militia, outnumbered the British and German regu- 
lars whom he was to meet. Artillery and small arms were 
received from France by an arrival at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire ; and New York freely brought out its resources. 

The war of America was a war of ideas more than 
of material power. On the ninth of September, Jay, sept. 
the first chief justice of the new commonwealth of 
New York, opened its supreme court in Kingston, and 
charged the grand jury in these words : ‘‘ Free, mild, and 
equal government begins to rise. Divine Providence has 
made the tyranny of princes instrumental in breaking the 
chains of their subjects. Whoever compares our present 
with our former constitution will admit that all the calami- 
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to this war will be amply, compensated by the 
flowing from this glorious revolution, which 
. progress is distingmshed by so many marks 
ifi|^e favor and interposition that no doubt can 
^lis being Anally accomplished. Thirteen colonies 
ely become one people, and unanimously determine 
to be free. The people of this state have chosen their con- 
stitution under the guidance of reaspn and experience. 
The highest respect has been paid to those great and equal 
rights of human nature which should for ever remain invio- 


late in every society. You will know no power but such as 
you create, no laws but such as acquire all their obligation 
from your consent. The rights of conscience and private 
judgment are by nature subject to no control but that of 
the Deity, and in that free situation they are now left. 
Happy would it be for all mankind if the opinion prevailed 
that the gospel of Christ would not fall, though unsupported 
by the arm of flesh.” 

While Jay affirmed these principles of public justice and 
wisdom, Gates, after twenty days of inactivity, moved his 
army up the Hudson to Stillwater. On the twelfth they 
advanced and encamped on a spur of hills jutting out nearly 
to the Hudson, known as Behmus’s Heights. They counted 
nine thousand effectives, most of them husbandmen and 
freeholders, or the sons of freeholders, conscious of superior 
strength, eager for action, well armed except that but 
three soldiers in ten had bayonets. They kindled 
with anger and scorn at the horrid barbarities threat- 
ened by Burgoyne ; they were enthusiasts for the freedom 
of mankind and the independence of their country, now 
to be secui'ed by their deeds; and it was their common 
determin.ation to win the victory. Gates had no fltness for 
command, . and wanted personal courage ; the removal of 
Schuyler was passionately resented by a few New Yorkers ; 
and Arnold, who assumed the part of Scbuyleris friend, 
was quan-elsome and insubordinate: but the patriotism of 
the army >ras so deep and universal that it gave no heed to 
doubts or altercations. 

. After the toils of five weeks, a hundred and eighty boats 
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were hauled by relays of horses over the two poi^ges be- 
tween Lake George and the river at Saratoga, And 
laden with one month’s provisions for the ilsBijir^of ^ 
Burgoyne. And now he was confronted by th^ 
tion, what he should do. He had been greatly wAiafc6ned,I< 
and Howe refused him aid; but he remembered that '^env 
main had censured Carleton because he would ** hazard 
nothing with the troops;” so, consulting no one of his offi- 
cers, reading over his instructions a hundred times, and 
reserving the excuse for failure that his orders were peremp- 
tory, he called in all his men, gave up his connections, and 
with less than six thousand rank and file thought to foi'ce 
his way to Albany. On the thirteenth of September, his 
army with its splendid train of artilleiy crossed the Hudson 
at Schuylerville by a bridge of boats. 

At once Lincoln, carrying out a plan concerted with 
Gates, sent from Manchester five hundred light troops with- 
out artillery, under Cdlonel John Brown of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, to distress the British in their rear. In the 
morning twilight of the eighteenth, Brown surprised the 
outposts of Ticonderoga, including Mount Defiance ; and, 
with the loss of not more than nine killed and wounded, 
he set free one hundred American prisoners, captured four 
companies of regulars and others who guarded the newly 
made portage between Lake Ch-amplain and Lake George, 
in all two hundred and ninety-three men with arm's equal 
to their number and five cannon, and destroyed one hun- 
dred and fifty boats below the falls of Lake George, and 
fifty above them, including gunboats and an armed .sloop. 
Not being strong enough to carry Foi*t Independence, or 
Ticonderoga, or Diamond Island in Lake George, the party 
with their trophies rejoined Lincoln. 

Meantime, the army of Burgoyne, stopping to rebuild 
bridges and repair roads, advanced scarcely four miles in as 
many days. By this time the well-chosen camp of the 
Americans had been made very strong ; their right touched 
the Hudson, and could not be assailed ; their left was a 
high ridge of hills; their lines were protected by a breast- 
work. Buigoyne must dislodge them, if he would get for- 
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wiird,' Hw army moved on the nineteenth, as on former 
days, in three' 'eolnmns: the artillery, protected by Riedesel 
and Bninswible troops, took the road through the meado-ws 
near the river ; the general in person led the centre across 
a deep ravine to afield on Freeman’s farm; ■while 
Fra&er, with the right, made a circuit upon the ridge 
to occupy heights from which the left of the Ameri- 
cans could be assailed. Indians, Canadians, and torics hov- 
ered on the front and flanks of the several columns. 

In concurrence with the advice of Arnold, Gates ordered 
out Morgan’s riflemen and the light infantry. They put a 
picket to flight at a quarter past one, but retired before 
the divisicn of Burgoyne. Leading his force unobserved 
through the woods, and securing his right by thickets and 
ravines, Morgan next fell unexpectedly upon the left of 
the British central division. To support him. Gates, at two 
o’clock, sent out three New Hampshire battalions, of which 
that of Scammel met the enemy in front, that of Cilley took 
them in flank. In a wann engagement, Morgan had his 
horse shot under him, and with his riflemen captured a 
cannon, but could not carry it off. From half-past two 
there was a Idll of a half-hour, during which Phillips 
brought more artillery against the Americans, and Gates 
ordered out two regiments of Connecticut militia under 
Cook. At three the battle became general, and it raged 
till aftifer sundown. Fraser sent to the aid of Burgoyne 
such detachments as he could spare without endangering 
his own position, which was the object of the day. At 
lour. Gates ordered out the New York regiment of Cort- 
landt, followed in a half-hour by that of Henry Livingston. 
The battle was marked by the obstinate courage of the 
Americans, but by no manoeuvre ; man fought against man, 
regiment -against regiment. A party would drive the Brit- 
ish from the cannon which had been taken, and they would 
rally and recover it with the bayonet ; but, when they ad- 
vanced, it was only to fall back l^fore the deadly fire from 
the wood; The Americans used no artiUwy.; the British 
employed several field-pieces, and with effect;, but Jones, 
who commanded the principal battery, was killed, and some 
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of his officers, and thirty-six out of forty-eight matrosses, 
were killed or wounded. At five, all too late in the day, 
Brigadier Learned was ordered with all his brigade and a 
Massachusetts regiment to the enemy’s rear. Befmre the 
sun went down, Burgoyne was in danger of a rout; the 
troops about him wavered, when Riedesel, with more than 
a single regiment and two cannon, struggling through the 
thickets, across a ravine, climbed the hill, and charged the 
Americans on their right flank. Evening was at hand ; 
those of the Americans who had been engaged for more 
than three hours had nearly exhausted their ammunition, 
and they quietly withdrew within their lines, taking with 
them their wounded and a hundred captives. On the Brit- 
ish-side, three major-generals came on the field; on the 
American side, not one, nor a brigadier till near its close. 
The glory of the day was due to the several regiments, 
which fought in unison, and needed only an able general 
to have utterly routed Burgoyne’s division. Of the Amer- 
icans, praise justly fell upon Morgan of Virginia and Scam- 
mel of New Hampshire ; none offered their .lives more 
freely than the continental regiment of Gilley and the Con- 
necticut militia of Cook. The American loss, including the 
wounded and missing, proved less than three hundred and 
twenty; among the dead was the brave and meritorious 
Lieutenant-colonel Andrew Colburn, of New Hampshire, 
l^is accidental battle crippled the British foiS0i6 :irretriev- 
ably. Their loss exceeded six hundred. Of the sixty-sec- 
ond regiment, which left Canada five hundred strong, 
there remained less than sixty men and four or five 
officers. “ Tell my uncle I died like a soldier^” were 
the last words of Hervey, one of its lieutenants, a boy of 
sixteen, who was mortally wounded. A shot from a rifle, 
meant for Burgoyne, struck, an officer at his side. 

The separated divisions of the British army passed the 
night in bivouac under arms ; that of Burgoyne, on the field 
of battle. Morning revealed to them their desperate con- 
dition ; to All former difficulties was added the incumbrance 
of their wounded. Then* dead were buried promiscuously, 
except that officers were thrown into holes by themselves. 
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in one pit three of the twentieth regiment, of whom the 
oldest was'not more than seventeen. 

An attack upon the remains of Burgoyne’s division, while 
it was still disooqnected and withont intrenohments, was 
urged by Arnold with all the chances of a victory; but 
such a « movement did not. suit the timid nature of Gates, 
who waited for ammunition and more troops, till his effec- 
tive men outnumbered his enemies by three or even four to- 
one. A quarrel ensued ; and Arnold demanded and re- 
ceived a passport for Philadelphia. Repenting of his rash- 
ness, he lingered in the camp, but could no longer obtain 
access to Gates, nor a command. 

During the twentieth, the British general enc.amped his 
army on the heights near Freeman’s house, so near the 
American lines that he could not make a movement unob- 
served. With no possibility of escape but by a 8])oedy 
retreat, on the twenty-first he received from Sir Henry 
Clinton a promise of a diversion on Hudson River; and, 
catching at the phantom of hope, he answered that he 
could maintain his position until the twelfth of October. 

Putnam, who commanded on the Hudson, was unfit to 
be a general .officer. Spies of the British watched his con- 
dition, and he had not sagacity to discover theirs. Con- 
necticut had been less drawn upon for the northern army, 
that its militia might assist to defend the Highlands ; he 
had neglected proper measures for securing their aid, and 
they were sent in ^eat numbers to Spencer at Providence, 
with the vain design of attacking the British troops at New- 
port. Meantime, Putnam, in his easy manner, suffered a 
large part of the New York mUkia to go home ; so 
that he now had but about two thousand men. Sir 
Henry Clinton, with four thousand troops, feigned 
an attack upon Fishkill by. landing troops at Verplanck’s 
Point. Putnam was complet^y duped ; and, doing just as 
the British wished, he retired out of the way to the hills 
m the rear of Peekskill. Georgje' Clinton, the goveraor 
of Kew York, knew the point of danger. .. With such 
ibre^ ^ he could collect he hastened to Fort Clinton, while 
his brother James . took command of Fort Montgomery. 
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Putnam should have re-enforoed their garrisons ; instead of 
it, he ordered troops away from them, and left the passes 
unguarded. At daybreak on the sixth of October, the Brit- 
ish and Hessians disembarked at Stony Point ; Vaughan 
with more than one thousand men advanced towards Fort 
Clinton, while a corps of about a thousand occupied the 
pass of Dunderberg, and, by a difficult, circuitous march of 
seven miles, at five o’clock came in the rear of Fort Mont- 
gomery. Vaughan’s troops were then ordered to storm 
Fort Clinton with the bayonet. A gallant resistance was 
made by the governor; but at the close of twilight the 
British, by the superiority of numbers, forced the works. 
In like manner Fort Montgomery was carried ; but the two 
commanders and almost all of both garrisons escaped into 
the forest. A heavy iron chain with a boom had been 
stretched across the river from Fort Montgomery to Antho- 
ny’s Nose. This now fell to the British. Overruling the 
direction of Governor Clinton, Putnam had ordered down 
two continental frigates for the defence of the chain ; but, 
as they were badly manned, one of them could not be got 
off in time; the other grounded opposite West Point; and 
both were set on fire in the night. Fort Constitution, on 
the island opposite West Point, was abandoned, so that the 
river was open to Albany. When Putnam received large 
re-enforcements from Connecticut, he did nothing with 
them. On the seventh he wrote to Gates ; “ I cannot pre- 
vent the enemy’s advancing ; prepare for the worst ; ” and 
on the eighth : “ The enemy can take a fair wind, and go 
to Albany or Half Moon with great expedition and without 
any opposition.” But Sir Henry Clinton, who, instead of 
hunting cattle in New Jersey, ought a month sooner to 
have gone to Albany, garrisoned Fort Montgomery, and 
returned to New »York, leaving Vaughan with a lai'ge 
marauding expedition to ascend the Hudson. Vaughan 
did no more than plunder and burn the town of Kingston 
on the fifteenth, and pillage and set fire to the mansions of 
patriots along the river. 

After the battle of the nineteenth, of September, 1777. 
the condition of Burgbyne rapidly gfrew more per- 
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piexing.' The Americans broke down the bridges which 
hd had built in his rear, and so swarmed in the woods that 
he x»>iild gain no just ides of their situation. His foraging 
parties and advanced posts were harassed ; horses grew 
thin and weak ; the hospital was cumbered with at least 
eight handred sick and wounded men. One third part of 
the soldier’s ration was retrenched. While the British 
army declined in number, Gates was constantly reinforced. 
On the twenty«seoond Lincoln arrived, and took command 
of the right wing ; he was followed by two thousand militia. 
The Indians melted away from Burgoyne, and by the zeal 
of Schuyler,, contrary to the policy of Gates, a small band, 
chiefly of Oneidas, joined the American camp. In 
oJJ* the evening of the fourth of October, Burgoyne 
called Phillips, Riedesel, and Fraser to council, and 
proposed to them by a roundabout march to turn the left 
of the Americans. To do this, it was answered, the British 
must leave their boats and provisions for three days at the 
mercy of the Americans, liiedesel advised a swift retreat 
to Fort Edward ; but Burgoyne still continued to wait for 
a co-operating army from below. On the seventh he agreed 
to make a grand reconnoissance, and, if the Americans 
could not be attacked, he would think of a retreat. At 
eleven o’clock on the morning of that day, seven hundred 
men of Fraser’s command, three hundred of Breymann’s, 
and five hundred of Kiedesel’s, were picked out for the 
service. The late hour was chosen, that in case of disaster 
night might intervene for their relief. They were led by 
Burgoyne, who took with him Phillips, Riedesel, and Fraser. 
The fate of the army hung on the event, and not many more 
than fifteen hundred men could be spared without exposing 
Ihe camp ; but never was a body of that number so com- 
manded, or composed of more thoroughly trained soldiers. 
They entered a field about half : a mile &om the Americans, 
where they formed a line, and sat down in double ranks, 
ofEering battle. Their artillery, oonristing of eight brass 
pieces and two howitzers, was well posted ; their; front was 
open ; the grenadiers imdmr Ackland, stationed in the forest, 
protected the left; Fraser, with the U^t infantry and an 
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English regiment, formed the right, which was skirted by 
a wooded hill ; the Brunswiokers held the centre. While 
Fraser sent foragers into a wheat-field, Canadians, provin- 
cials, and Indians were to get upon the American rear. 

From his camp, which contained ten or eleven thou- vrrt. 
sand well-armed soldiers eager for battle. Gates re- 
solved to send out a force snfiicient to overwhelm his adver- 
saries. By the advice of Morgan, a simultaneous attack was 
ordered to be made on both flanks. A little before three 
o’clock, the column of the American right, composed of 
Poor’s brigade, followed by the New York militia under Ten 
Broeck, unmoved by the well-directed and well-served grape- 
shot from two twelve-pounders and four sixes, marched on 
to engage Ackland’s grenadiers ; while the men of Morgan 
were seen making a circuit, to reach the flank and rear of 
the British right, upon which the American light infan- 
try under Dearborn descended impetuously from superior 
ground. In danger of being surrounded, Burgoyne ordered 
Fraser with the light infantry and part of the twenty-fourth 
regiment to form a second line in the rear, so' as to secure 
the retreat of the army. While executing this order, Fraser 
received a ball from a sharpshooter, and, fatally wounded, 
was led back to the camp. Just then, within twenty 
minutes from the beginning of the action, the British gren- 
adiers, suffering from the sharp fire of musketry in front 
and flunk, wavered and fled, leaving Major Ackland, their 
commander, severely wounded. These movements exposed 
the Brnnswickers on both' flanks, and one regiment broke, 
turned, and fled. It rallied, but only to retreat in less dis- 
order, driven by the Americans. Sir Francis • Clarke, Bur- 
goyne’s first aid, sent to the rescue of the . artillery, was 
mortally wounded before he could deliver his message j 
and the Americans took aM the eight pieces. In the face of 
the hot pursmt, no second line could be formed; Burgoyne 
exposed himself fearlessly ; a shot passed through his hat, 
and another tore his waistcoat ; but he was compelled to- 
give theword of command for all to retreat to the camp of 
Fraser, which lay to the right of he^-quarters. As he 
entered, he betrayed his sense of -danger, crying out: 
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« You must defend the post till the very last man 1 ” The 
Americans pursued with fury; and, uawisely directed by 
Aniold, who had ridden upon the field as a volunteer, with- 
out orders, without command, without a staff, and beside 
himself, yet carrying some authority as .the highest officer 
present dn the action, they made an onset on the strongest 
part of the British line, and despite an abattis and other 
obstructions, despite musketry-fire and grape-shot, continued 
it for more than an hour, though in vain. Meantime, the 
bri,gade of Leanied made a circuit and assaulted the quarters 
of the regiment of Breymann, which fianked the extreme 
right of the British camp, and was connected with Fraser’s 
quarters by two stockside redoubts, defended by Canadian 
companies. These intermediate redoubts were stormed by 
a Massachusetts regiment headed by John Brooks, 
' afterwards governor of that state, and were carried 
with little loss. Arnold, who had joined a group in this 
last assault, lost his horse and was himself badly wounded 
within the works. The regiment of Breymann was now ex- 
posed in front and rear. Its colonel, fighting gallantly, was 
mortally wounded ; some of his troops fled ; and the rest, 
about two hundred in number, surrendered. Colonel Speth, 
who led a small body of Germans to his support, was taken 
prisoner. The position of Breymann was the key to Bur- 
goyne’s oiuup-; but the directions for its recovery could not 
be executed. Night set in, and darkness ended the battle. 

Daring the fight, neither Gates nor Lincoln appeared on 
the field. In his report of the action. Gates named Arnold 
with Morgan and Dearborn; and congress rewarded his 
courage by giving him the rank which he had claimed. The 
action was the battle of husbandmen ; in which men of 
the valley, of Virginia, of New York, and of New England, 
fought .together with onq spint fpr a common cause. At 
ten. o’clock. in the night, Burgoyne gave orders to retreat. 
His army was greatly outnuml^red, their cattle starving, 
their hospitals cumbered with sick, wounded, and dying, 
and at daybreak he had only transferred his camp to the 
heights above the hospital. Light dawned, to i^ow the 
hopelessness of his position. 
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All persons SoiTowed over Fraser, so much, love had 
he inspired. He questioned the surgeon eagerly as to. his 
wound, and, when he found that he must go from wife and 
children, from fame and promotion and life, he cried out in 
his agony : “ Damned ambition ! ” At sunset of the eighth, 
as his body, attended by the officers of his family, was 
borne by soldiers of his corps to the great redoubt above 
the Hudson, where he had asked to ^be buried, the three 
major-generals, Burgoyne, Phillips, and Riedesel, and none 
beside, followed as mourners ; and, amidst the boom- 
ing of the American artillery, the order for the burial 
of the dead was strictly observed in the twilight over 
his grave. Death in itself is not teriible ; but he came to 
America for selfish advancement, and, with all his fidelity 
as a soldier; he died unconsoled. 

In the following hours, Burgoyne, abandoning the wound- 
ed and sick in his hospital, continued his retreat ; but, as 
he was still clogged with artillery and baggage, the night 
being dark, the narrow road worsened by rain, they made 
halt two miles short of Saratoga. In the ni^t before the 
tenth, the British army, finding the passage of the Hudson 
too strongly guarded by the Americans, forded the Fishkill, 
and in a very bad position at Saratoga made their last en- 
campment. On the tenth, Burgoyne sent out a party to 
reconnoitre the road on the west of the Hudson ; but Stark, 
who after the battle of Bennington had been received at 
home as a conqueror, had returned with more than two 
thousand men of New Hampshire, and held the river at 
Fort Edward. 

At daybreak of the eleventh, an American brigade, 
favored by a thick fog, broke up the British posts at the 
mottth of the Fishkill, and captured all their boats aiid all 
their provisions, exuept a, short allowance for five days. On 
the ttvelfth, the British army was completely invested ; nor 
was there a spot in their camp which was not exposed to 
cannon or rifle shot. On the thirteenth, Burgoyne, for the 
first time, called the commanders of the omrps to council ; 
and they were tm^nimous for treating on honorable terms. 
Had Gates been firmj they would have surrendered as pris< 
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oners of war. Burgoyne’s counter proposals stipulated for 
a passage for the %riny from the port of Boston to Great 
Britain, upon condition of not serving again in North 
America during the war. Frightened by the expedition of 
Vaughan, Gates consented to the modification, and on the 
seventeenth the convention was signed. A body of Ameri- 
cans marched to the tune of Yankee Doodle into the lines 
of the British, while tjiey marched out and in mute astonish- 
ment and sorrow laid down their arms with none of the 
American soldiery to witness the spectacle. Bread was 
then served to them, for they had none left, nor fiour. 

1777. Their number, including officers, was five thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-one. Beside these, there 
were eighteen hundred and fift^-six prisoners of war, in- 
cluding the sick and wounded, who had been abandoned. 
Of deserters there were three hundred ; so that, including 
the killed, prisoners, and disabled at Hubbardton, Fort Ann, 
Bennington, Orbca, the outposts of Ticonderoga, and round 
Saratoga, the total loss of the British in this northern cam- 
paign was not far from ten thousand, counting officers as 
well as rank and file. The Americans acquired forty-two 
pieces of the best brass ordnance then known, beside large 
munitions of war, and more than forty^ix hundred muskets. 

So many of their rank and file were freeholders or free- 
holders' sons that they gave a character to the whole army. 
The negroes, of whom there were many in evexy regiment, 
served in the same companies with them, shared their mess, 
and partook of their spirit. Next to the generous care of 
W ashington in detaching to their aid troops destined and 
needed against Howe, victory was due to the enthusiasm of 
the soldiers. When the generals who should have directed 
them remained in camp, their common xeal created a har- 
montouB correspondence of movement; and baffled the high 
officers and veterans opposed to them. 

Gates knew that public duty jreqnired him to send the 
best part of his continental troops as swiftly as possible to 
juipport the contest against Howe. 'His conduct now will 
test lus charaicter as a general and a patriot. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THB CONTEST FOB THB ^BLAWABB BITBB. 

September — November, 1777. 

SoMK of the Pennsylvanians would have had Washington 
shut himself up in Philadelphia. Except that it was 
the city in which cohgi'ess had declared American 
independence, its possession was of no importance ; 
for above it the rivers were not navigable, and it did not 
intercept the communication between the north and the 
south. The approach to it by water was still obstructed by 
a double sot of chevaux de-frise, extending across the chan- 
nel of the Delaware : one, seven miles from Philadelphia, 
just below the mouth of the Schuylkill, and protected by 
Fort Mercer at Red-bank on the New Jersey shore and Fort 
Mifflin on Mud Island ; the other, five miles still nearer the 
bay, and overlooked by works at Billingsport. 

At Philadelphia the river was commanded by an Ameri- 
can flotilla composed of one frigate, smaller vessels, galleys, 
floating batteries, and other craft. On the twenty-seventh 
of September they approached the city to annoy the working 
parties : on the ebb of the tide, the frigate grounded, and 
its commander, fearing a fire from land, hastily surrendered. 
This disaster enabled the British to open communi- 
cation with the Jersey shore. On the second of Oot.2. 
October a detachment was put across the Delaware 
frdm Chester by the boats of one of their frigates ; the 
garrison at Billipgsport, spiking their guns, fled, leaving 
the lower line of obstructions to be removed without mo- 
lestation. Faint-heartedness spread along the river; the 
militia who were to have defended Red-bank* disappeared, 
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those of New Jersey held back ; from the water-craft and 
even from the forts there were frequent desertions both of 
officers and privates. Washington must act, or despondency 
will prevail. 

iTTT. The village of Germantown formed for two miles 
one continuous street. At its centre it was crossed 
at right angles by Howe’s encampment, which extended on 
the right to a wood, and was guarded on its extreme left 
by Hessian yagers at the Schuylkill. The first battalion of 
light infantry and the queen’s American rangers were ad- 
vanced in front of the right wing; the second battalion 
supported the furthest pickets of the left at Mount Airy, 
about two miles from the camp ; and at the head of the 
village, in an open field sear a large stone house known us 
that of Chew, the fortieth regiment under the veteran Mus- 
grave pitched its tents. Information of the intended attack 
reached Howe, but he received it with incredulity. 

About noon on the third, Washington, at Matuchen Hills, 
announced to bis army his purpose to move upon German- 
town. He spoke to them of the successes of the northern 
army, alnd explained “ that Howe, who lay at a distance of 
several miles from Cornwallis, had further weakened himself 
by sending two battalions to Billingsport. If they would 
be brave and patient, he might on the next day lead them 
to victory.” He inspired them with his own bopeiul cour- 
age. A defeat of thd insulated ’ British army must have 
been its ruin. His plan was to direct the chief attack upon 
its right, to which the approach was easy; and, for that 
purpose, to Greene, in whom of all his generals he Inost 
confided, he gave the command of his left wing, composed 
of the divisions of Greene and of Stephen and flanked by 
Macdougall’s brigade. These formed about two thirds of 
all his effective force. The divisions of Sullivan and W ayne, 
flanked by Conway’s brigade and followed by Washington, 
with the brigades of Nash and Maxwell, under Lord Stirling, 
as the reserve, assumed the more difficult task of engaging 
the Britbh teft. To distract attention, the Maryland and 
New Jersey militia were to make a circuit and come upon 
the rear of tlie British right ; while, on the opposite side. 
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Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, was to deal 
heavy blows on the Hessian yagers. 

The different columns received orders to condiict their 
march of about fourteen miles so as to arrive near the 
enemy in time to rest, and to begin the attack on all quar- 
ters precisely at five o’clock. Accordingly, the right wing, 
after marching all night, halted two. miles in front of the 
British outpost, and took refreshment. Then, screened by a 
fog and moving in silence, the advance party at the appointed 
hour surprised the British picket. The battalion of light in- 
fantry offered a gallant resistance ; but when Wayne’s men, 
whom Sullivan’s division closely followed, rushed on with 
the terrible cry, ‘‘ Have at the blood-houndf ! Revenge ! 
revenge ! ” the bugle sounded a retreat. The cannon woke 
Cornwallis in Pliiladelphia, who instantly ordered his British 
grenadiers and Hessians to the scene of action ; Howe, in like 
manner startled from his bed, rode up just in time to see the 
battalion running away. . For shame, light infantry ! ” he 
cried in anger ; I never saw you retreat before. Form I 
foriri ! it is only a scouting party.” But the cutting grape- 
shot from three of the American cannon rattling about 
him showed the seriousness of the attack, and he 
rode off at full speed to prepare bis camp for battle ; 
while Musgrave, detaching a part of his regiment to support 
the fugitives, threw himself with six companies into Chew’s 
house, which was built solidly of stone and stood at the 
roadside, and banicaded its lower windows and doors. 

Greene should by this time have engaged the British 
right ; but nothing was heard from any part of his wing. 
In consequence, as Sullivan and Wayne approached Chew’s 
house together, Sullivan directed Wayne to pass to the left of 
it, while he advanced on its right. In this manner their two 
divisions were separated. The advance was slow, for it was 
made in line ; ^ while the troo 2 >s wasted their ammunition 
by an incessant fire at every house and hedge which showed 
signs of resistance. Washington, with Maxwell’s part of the 
reserve, summoned Musgrave to surrender ; but the officer 
who carried the whit6 flag was fired upon and killed ; the 
brave Chevalier Mauduit Duplessis, who with John Laurens 
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of South Carolina forced and mounted the window on tlie 
ground-floor to set the house on fire, was not suppoi’ted by 
men with combustibles, and, incredible as it may seem, the 
two retired slowly and safely under a fire from both stories 
of the house. The cannon were too light to breach the walls. 
Urged forward by his own anxiety and the zeal of 
young officers of his staff, Washington left a sin- 
gle regiment to watch the house, and with the rest 
of the reserve advanced to the front of the battle and 
remained there to the last. 

And where was Greene with two thirds of the attacking 
force confided to his command? Prom some cause which 
he never explained, he reached the British outpost three 
quarters of an hour behind time ; then, at a great distance 
from the force which he was to have attacked, he formed his 
whole wing, and thus in line of battle attempted J;o advance 
two tniles or more through marshes, thickets, and strong 
and numerous post-and-rail fences. Irretrievable disorder 
was the consequence ; the divisions became mixed, and the 
line was broken. Macdougall never came into the fight ; and 
Greene was loft with only the brigades of Scott and Muhlen- 
berg. These entered the village and attacked the British 
right, which had had ample time for preparation. They 
were outflanked, and after about fifteen minutes of heavy fir- 
ing were driven back; and the regiment which had pene- 
trated furthest was captured. Stephen with one of his 
brigades came up with the left of Wayne’s division ; Wood- 
ford, who commanded the other and was on the extreme 
right of the wing under Greene, went out of hie way as 
marked out by his orders to Chew’s house, which he found 
watched by a single regiment, halted there, as we know 
from Marshall, an eye-witness, with, his whole brigade, and 
took no part in the battle except to order his light field- 
pieces to play upon its walls. This new and unexpected 
cannonade, which was contrary to the plan of the battle, 
was exactly in the rear of Wayne’s division ; they could not 
account for it, except by supposing that the British right had 
gained their rear ; and, throwing off all control, they retreated 
in disorder. Armstrong with his militia on the extreme right 
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considered it his duty “ rather to divert the foreigners tlian 
to come in contact with them ; ” so he did no more than 
“ cannonade them from the heights on the Wissahicoon.” 
Sullivan’s men, against the order of Washington, had ex- 
pended their ammunition by firing often without an object. 
The English battalions from Philadelphia, advancing on a 
run, were close at hand. In the fog, parties of Americans 
had repeatedly mistaken each othof for British. At about 
half-past eight, Washington, w'ho “in his anxiety exposed 
himself to the hottest fire,” seeing that the day was lost, 
gave the word to retreat, and sent it to every division. 

Gare was taken for the removal of every piece of artil- qJJ/ 
lory. “ British officers of the first rank said that no 
retreat was ever conducted in better order ; ” and they and 
the German officers alike judged the attack to have been 
well planned. 

In the official report of this engagement, the commander 
in chief stated with exactness the tardy arrival of Greene. 
Had the forces intrusted to that officer and the militia with 
Armstrong acted as efficiently as the troops with Washing- 
ton, the morning might have been fatal to Howe’s army. The 
renewal of an attack so soon after the defeat at the Brandy- 
wine, and its partial success, inspirited congress and the 
array. In Europe, it convinced Frederic of Prussia and 
the cabinet of the king of France that the independence of 
America was assured. 

To stop the sale of provisions to the British army, con- 
gi-esB subjected every pei-son, within thirty miles of a Brit- 
ish post, who should give^them information or furnish them 
supplies, to the penalty of death on conviction by court- 
martial; and a party of militia under Potter watched the 
west of the Schuylkill so carefully that the enemy suffered 
from a scarcity of food and forage. Could Washington 
obtain a force sufficient to, blockade Philadelphia by land 
and maintain the posts on the Delaware, there was hope 
of driving Howe to retreat. But Pennsylvania would not 
rise ; the contest was on her soil, and there were in camp 
only twelve hundred of her militia. 

Between the fourth and the eighth, the fleet of Lord 
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Howe anchored between Newcastle and Reedy Island. It 
was the middle of October before they could open a narrow 
and intricate channel through the lower obstruction in the 
river. The upper set of chevaux-de-frise was untouched ; 
and the forts on Red-bank and on Mud Island, which pro- 
tected it, were garrisoned by continental troo])s, the former 
under the command of Colonel Christopher Greene of Rhode 
Island, the latter under# that of Lieutenantcolonel Samuel 
Smith of Maryland. Meantime, Sir William Howe, from 
the necessity of concentrating his force, ordered Clin- 
ton to abandon Fort Clinton on the Hudson, and to 
send him a re-enforcement of “ full six thousand men.” 
He removed his ai'my from Germantown to Philadelphia, 
and raised a line of fortifications from the Schuylkill to the 
Delaware. 

On the morning of the eighteenth, a messenger arrived 
in the American camp, bringing letters from Putnam and 
Clinton, prematurely but positively announcing the surrender 
of the army of Burgoyne. Washington received them with 
joy un8j>eakable and devout gratitude “ for this signal stroke 
of Providence.” “ All will be well,” he said, “ in His own 
good time.” The news circulated among the Americans 
in every direction, and quickly penetrated the camp of Sir 
William Howe. The difficulty of access to the upper che- 
vaux-de-frise had rendered its reduction much more tedious 
than was conceived ; under a feeling of exasperated impa- 
tience, he gave verbal orders to Colonel Donop, who had ex- 
pressed a wish for a sepai'ate command, to carry Red-bank by 
assault if it could be easily done, and make short work of the 
affair. .On the twenty-second, Donop with five regiments of 
Hessian grenadiers and infantry, four companies of yagers, a 
few mounted yagers, all the artillery of the five battalions, 
and two English howitzers, arrived at the fort. Making 
a reconnoissance with his artillery officers, he found that 
on three sides it could be approached through thick woods 
within four hundred yards. It was a pentagon, with a high 
earthy rampart, protected in front by an abattis. The 
battery of eight three-pqunders and two howitzers was 
brought up on the right wing, and directed on the embra- 
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sures. At the frbnt of each of the four battalions selected 
for the assault stood a captain with the carpenters and one 
hundred men bearing the fascines which had been hastily 
bound together. Mad after glory, Donop, at half-past four, 
summoned the garrison in arrogant language. A defiance 
being returned, he addressed a few words to his troops. 
Each colonel placed himself at the head of his division ; and 
at a quarter before five, under the protection of a brisk 
cannonade from all their artillery, they ran forward and 
carried the abattis. On clearing it, they were embarrassed 
by pitfalls, and were exposed to a terrible fire of small arms 
and of grape-shot from a concealed gallery, while two gal- 
leys, which the bushes had hidden, raked their fianks with 
chain-shot. Yet the brave Hessians formed on the glacis, 
filled the ditch, and pressed on towards the rampart. But 
Donop, the officers of his staff, and more than half the other 
officers, were killed or wounded; the men who climbed the 
pai'apet were beaten down with lances and bayonets ; and, 
as twilight was coming on, the assailants fell back 
under the protection of their reserve. Many of the 
wounded crawled away into the forest, but Donop 
and a few others were left behind. The party marched 
back during the night unpursued. * 

As the British ships-of-war which had attempted to take 
part in the attack fell down the river, the “ Augusta,” of 
sixty-four guns, and the “ Merlin ” frigate grounded. The 
next day the “Augusta” was set on fire by red-hot shot 
from the American galleys and fioating batteries, and blown 
up before all her crew, could escape ; the “ Merlin ” was 
abandoned and set on fire. From the wrecks the Americans 
brought off two twenty-four pounders. “ Thank God,” 
reasoned John Adams, “ the glory is not immediately due 
to the commander in chief, or idolatry and adulation would 
have been so excessive as to endanger our liberties.” 

The Hessians, by their own account, lost in the assault 
four hundred and two in killed and wounded, of whom 
twenty-six were officers. Two colonels gave up their lives. 
Donop, whose thigh was shattered, lingered for three days ; 
and to Mauduit Duplessis, who watched over his death-bed, 
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he Baid : “ It is finishing a noble career early ; I die the 
victim of my ambition, and of the avarice of my sovereign.” 
This was the moment chosen by Howe to complain of Lord 
George Germain, and to ask the king’s leave to resign his 
command; and he added that there was no prospect of 
terminating the wav without another campaign, nor then, 
unless large re-enforcements, such as he knew could not be 
furnished, should be sent from Europe. 

On Burgoyne’s surrender, it became the paramount duty 
of Gates to detach re-enforcements to Washington ; but 
weeks passed, and even the corps of Morgan did not arrive. 
The commander in chief, therefore, near the end of 
October, despatched his able aid, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, with authority to demand, them. This was fol- 
lowed by the strangest incidents of the war. Putnam for 
a while disregarded the orders borne by Hamilton. Gates, 
in his elation, detained a very large part of his army in 
idleness at Albany, under the pretext of an expedition 
against Ticonderoga, which he did not mean to attack, and 
which the British of themselves abandoned ; he neglected 
to announce his victory to the commander in chief ; and 
he sent directly to congress the tardy message : “ With an 
army ih health, vigor, and spirits. Major-general Gates now 
waits the commands of the honorable congress.” Instead 
of chiding the insubordination, congress appointed him to 
regain the forts and passes on the Hudson River. Now 
Washington had himself recovered these forts and passes 
by pressing Howe so closely as to compel him to order their 
evacuation; yet congress forbade Washington to detach 
from the northern army more than twenty-five hundred 
men, including the corps of Morgan, without first consulting 
Genei’al Gates and the governor of New York. It was 
even moved that he should not detach any troops except 
after consultation with Gates and Clinton; and Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, and Gerry of Massachusetts, and 
Merchant of Rhode Island, voted for that restriction. Time 
was wasted by this interference. Besides, while the north- 
ern army had been borne onward to victory by the rising 
of the people, Washington encountered in Pennsylvania 
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disaffection, languor, and internal feuds. So the opportu- 
nity of driving Howe from Philadelphia before winter was 
lost. 

By the tenth of November the British had completed 
their batteries on the reedy morass of Province Island, five 
hundred yards from the American fort on Mud Island, and 
began an incessant fire from four batteries of heavy artil- 
lery. Smith gave the opinion that the garrison could not 
repel a storming party ; but Major Fleury, the French en- 
gineer, reported the place still defensible. On the eleventh. 
Smith, having received a slight hurt, passed immediately to 
Red-bank ; the next in rank desired to be recalled ; and 
early on the thirteenth the brave little garrison of two hun- 
dred and eighty-six fresh men and twenty ai’tillerists was 
confided to Major Simeon Thayer of Rhode Island, who 
had distinguished himself in the expedition against Quebec, 
and who now volunteered to take the desperate command. 
Supported by his superior ability and the skill and cool 
courage of Fleury, the garrison held out gallantly during 
an incessant bombardment and cannonade. On the fif- 
teenth, the wind proving fair, the “ Vigilant,” carrying six- 
teen twenty-four pounders, and the hulk of a large India- 
man with three twenty-four pounders, aided by the tide, 
were warped through an inner- channel which the obstruc- 
tions in the river had deepened, and anchored so near the 
American fort that they could send into it hand-grenades, 
and marksmen from the mast of the “ Vigilant ” could pick 
off men from its platform. Five large British ships-of-war, 
which drew near the chevaux-de-frise, kept off the Ameri- 
can flotilla, and sometimes directed their fire at the fort on 
its unprotected side. The land batteries, now five in ntim- 
ber, played from thirty pieces at short distances. The ram- 
parts and block-houses on Mud Island were honeycombed, 
their cannon nearly silenced. A storming party was got 
ready; but, to avoid bloodshed. Sir William Howe, who on 
the fifteenth was present with his brother, gave orders to 
keep up the fire all night through. In the evening, 

Thayer sent all the garrison but forty men over to 
Red-bank, and after midnight followed with the rest. 
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When, on the sixteenth, the British troops entered the 
fort, they found nearly every one of its cannon stained 
■with blood. Never were orders to defend a place to the 
last extremity more faithfully executed. Thayer was re- 
ported to Washington as an officer of the highest merit; 
Fleury won well-deserved promotion from congress. 

Cornwallis was next sent by way of Chester to Billings- 
port, with a strong body of troops to clear the left bank of 
the Delaware. -A division under Greene was promptly de- 
spatched across the river to give him battle. But Corn- 
wallis was joined by five British battalions from New York, 
while the American re-enforcements from the northern 
army were still delayed. It therefore became necessary to 
evacuate Red-bank. Cornwallis, having levelled its ram- 
parts, returned to Philadelphia, and Gi*eene rejoined Wash- 
ington ; but not till Lafayette, who attended the 
expedition as a volunteer, had secured the applause 
of congress by routing a party of Hessians. For all 
the seeming success, many officers in the British camp 
expressed the opinion that the states could not bo subju- 
gated, and should be suffered to go free. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE CONFEDEBATION. 

November 15, 1777. 

Whide the winter-quarters of the British in Pliiladelphia 
were rendered secure by the possession of the river Dela^ 
ware, the congress which was scoffed at in the British house 
of lords as a “ vagrimt ” horde resumed at Yorktown the 
work of confederation. Of the committee who, in June, 
1776, had been appointed to prepare the plan, Samuel 
Adams alone remained a member ; and even he was 
absent when, on the fifteenth of November, 1777, 

“ articles of confederation and perpetual union ” were 
adopted, to be submitted for approbation to the several 
states. 

The present is always the lineal descendant of the past. 
A new form of political life never appears but as a growth 
out of its antecedents, just as in nature there is. no animal 
life without a seed or a spore. In civil affairs, as much as 
in husbandry, seed-time goes before the harvest, and the 
harvest may be seen in the seed, the seed in the harvest. 
According to the American theory, the unity of the colo- 
nies had, befpfe the declaration of independence, resided 
in the British king. The congress of the United States 
was the king’s successor, and it inherited only such powers 
as the colonies themselves acknowledged to have belonged 
to the crown. 

The vastness of America interfered with the instincts of 
local attachment. Affection could not twine itself round a 
continental domain of which the greatest part was a wilder- 
ness, associated with no recollections. Gadsden, of South 
Carolina, had advised all to be not Carolinians or New 
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Yorkers, but Americans ; yet the sentiment of unity existed 
only in the germ. The confederacy was formed under the 
influence of political ideas which had been developed by a 
contest of centuries for individual and local liberties against 
an irresponsible central authority. Now that power had 
passed to the people, new institutions were required strong 
enough to protect the state, while they should leave un- 
touched the liberties of the individual. But America, mis- 
led by what belonged to the past, took for her organizing 
principle the princij^le of resistance to power, which in all 
the thirteen colonies had been hardened into stubbornness 
by a succession of common jealousies and struggles. 

During the sixteen months that followed the introduction 
of the plan for confederation prepared by Dickinson, the 
spirit of separation, fostered by uncontrolled indulgence, by 
opposing interests, by fears on the part of the south of the 
more homogeneous and compact population of the north-east, 
by the dissimilar impulses under which the different sections 
of the country had been colonized, and by a dread of inter- 
ference with the peculiar institutions of each colony, visibly 
increased in congress, and every change in his draft, which 
of itself proposed only a league of states, darkened more 
and more the prospect of that energetic authority which 
is the first guarantee of liberty. 

The possessions of the Bi-itish crown h.ad extended from 
the St. Mary’s to the extreme north of the habitable conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi or even to the Pji- 
cific ; the United States of America included within 
their jurisdiction so much of that territory as had 
belonged to any of the thirteen colonies ; and, if 
Canada would so choose, they were ready to annex Canada. 

In the republics of Greece, citizenship had in theory been 
confined to a body of kindred families, which formed an 
hereditary caste, a multitudinous aristocracy. Such a sys- 
tem could have no permanent vitality ; and the Greek 
republics, as the Italian republics in after-ages, died out for 
want of citizens. America adopted at once the greatest 
result of modern civilization, the principle of the all-embrac- 
ing unity of society. As the American territory was that 
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of the old thirteen colonies, so the free people residing upon 
it formed the free people of the United States. Subject 
and citizen were correlative terms, and subjects of the mon- 
archy became citizens of the republic. He that had owed 
primary allegiance to the king of England now owed pri- 
mary allegiance to united America; yet, as the republic 
was the sudden birth of a revolution, the moderation of 
congress did not name it treason for the former subjects 
of the king to adhere to his government ; only it was held 
that whoever chose to remain on the soil, by residence 
accepted the protection of America, and in return owed it 
allegiance. This is the reason why, for twelve years, free 
inhabitants and citizens were in American state papers con- 
vertible terms, sometimes used one for the other, and 
sometimes, for the sake of pei'spicuity, redundantly joined 
together. 

The king of England, according to the rule of modern 
civilization, olaimed as his subjects all persons bom within 
his dominions; in like mannei-, every one who first 
saw the light on the American soil was a natural- 
born American citizen ; but the power of haturalizar- 
tion, which, under the king, each colony had claimed to reg- 
ul.ate by its own laws, remained under the confederacy with 
the separate states. 

The king had extended protection to every one of his 
lieges in every one of the thirteen colonies ; now that con- 
gress was the successor of the king in America, the right to 
equal protection was continued to every free inhabitant in 
whatever state he might sojourn or dwell. 

It had been held under the monarchy that each American 
colony was as independent of England as the electorate 
of Hanover ; now, therefore, in the confederacy of “ the 
United States of America,” each state was to remain an 
independent sovereign, and the union was to be no more 
than an alliance. This theory decided the manner in which 
congress should vote. Pennsylvania and Virginia asked 
that, while each state might have at least one delegate., the 
rule should be one for every fifty thousand inhabitants ; but 
the amendment was rejected by nine states against .two. 
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Delaware being absent and North Carolina divided. Vir- 
ginia would have allowed to each state one member of con- 
gress for every thirty thousand of its inhabitants, and in 
this she was supported by John Adams ; but his colleagues 
cast the vote of Massachusetts against it, and Virginia was 
left alone. North Carolina as before losing its vote by being 
equally divided. Virginia next desired that the representa- 
tion for each state should be in proportion to its contribu- 
tion to the public treasury ; here again she was supported by 
John Adams, but in the debate was opposed by every other 
state, including North Carolina and Massachusetts. At last, 
with only one state divided and no negative voice but that 
of Virginia, an equal vote in congress was acknowledged to 
belong to each sovereign state, though the number of dele- 
gates to give that vote might be not less than two nor more 
than seven for each state. The remedy for this inequality 
enhanced the evil and foreboded anarchy ; while each state 
had one vote, “ great and very interesting questions ” could 
be carried only by the concurrence of nine states. If the 
advice of Samuel Adams had been listened to, the vote of 
nine states would not have prevailed, unless they repre- 
sented a majority of the people of all the states. For the 
transaction of less important business, an affirmative 
vote of seven states was required. In other words, 
in the one case the assent of two thirds, in the other 
of a majority of all the thirteen states, was needed, the 
absence of any state having the force of a negative vote. 

Principles of policy which in their origin may have been 
beneficent, when wrongly applied, become a curse. The 
king’s power to levy taxes by parliament or by his preroga- 
tive had been denied, and no more than a power to make 
requisitions conceded : in like manner the general congress, 
as successor to the king, could not levy taxes, but only 
make requisitions for money on the several states. The 
king might establish post-offices for public convenience, not 
for revenue : in like manner congress might authorize no 
rates of postage except to defray the expense of transport- 
ing the mails. The colonies under the king had severally 
levied import and export duties; the same power was 
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allowed still to reside in each separate state, limited only 
by the proposed treaties with France and Spain. 

Thus the new republic w£js left without any independent 
revenue, and the charges of the government, its issues of 
paper money, its loans, were to be ultimately defrayed by 
quotas assessed upon the separate states. The difference 
between the north and the south growing out of the institu- 
tion of slavery decided the rule for the distribution of these 
quotas. By the draft of Dickinson, taxation was to be in pro- . 
portion to the census of population, in which slaves were to 
be enumerated. On the thirteenth of October, 1777, it was 
moved that the sum to be paid by each state into the treasury 
should be ascertained by the value of all property within each 
state. This was promptly negatived, and was followed by a 
motion having for its object to exempt slaves from taxation 
altogether. On the following day, eleven states were pres- 
ent. The four of New England voted in the negative ; 
Maryland, Virginia, and the two Carolinas in the affirma- 
tive. Robert Morris of Pennsylvania against Roberdeau, 
and Duer of New York against Duane, voted with the south, 
and so the votes of their states were divided and lost. The 
decision rested on New Jersey, and she gave it for the com- 
plete exemption from taxation of all property in slaves. 
This is the first important division between slaveholding 
states and the states where slavery was of little account. 
The rule for apportioning the revenue, as finally adopted, 
was the respective value of Iftnd granted or surveyed, 
and the buildings and improvements thereon, with- 
out regard to personal property or numbers. This 
alone rendered the confederacy nugatory ; for congress had 
not power to make the valuation. 

In like manner the rules for navigation were to be estab- 
lished exclusively by each separate state, and the con- 
federation did hot take to itself power to countervail the 
restrictions of foreign governments, or to form agreements 
of reciprocity, or even to establish uniformity. These 
arrangements suited the opinions of the time ; the legisla- 
ture of. New Jersey, vexed by the control of New York 
over the waters of New York Bay, alone proposed as an 
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amendment a gi*ant of greater power over foreign com- 
merce. Moreover, each state decided for itself what 
imports it would permit and what it would prohibit ; 
so that the confederate congress for itself renounced 
for ever the power to sanction or to stop the slave-trade. 

The king had possessed all the lands not alienated by 
royal grants. On the declaration of independence, the 
quit-rents were sequestered to the benefit of the proprietors, 
while each state assumed the ownership of the royal domain 
within its limits. A question was raised as to public lauds 
which might bo acquired or recovered by the war, espe- 
cially the region north-west of the Ohio, which had been 
transferred to the province of Quebec by act of parliament ; 
but that act formed one of the grievances of America ; its 
validity was denied ; and the states which by their charters 
extended indefinitely west, or west and north-west, refused 
to accept the United States as the umpire to settle their 
boundaries, except with regard to each other. 

Jealousy of a standing army was one of the traditionary 
lessons of English liberty. The superiority of the civil 
OAmr the military power was most deeply imprinted on the 
heart of the people. It was borne in mind that victorious 
legions revolutionized Rome ; that Charles I. sought to 
overturn the institutions of England by an army ; that by 
an army Charles II. was brought back without conditions ; 
that by a standing army, which Americans themselves were 
to have been taxed to maintain, it had been proposed to 
abridge American liberties. In congress, this distrust of 
military power existed all the more for the confidence and 
undivided affection which the people bore to the American 
commander in chief, and has for its excuse that human 
nature was hardly supposed able to furnish an example of 
a military hero eminent as a statesman, the liberator of his 
country, and yet desirous after finbhing his work to go into 
private life. We have seen how earnestly Washington 
endeavored to establish an array of the United States. Hie 
plan, which, at the time it was proposed, congress did not 
venture to reject, was now deliberately demolished. Con- 
gress thought it augured well for liberty that the states 
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were stretched along the Atlantic shore in a narrow line, ill 
suited to unity of military action ; and, to prevent a homo- 
geneous organization, it not only left to each of them 
the exclusive power over its militia, but the exclusive 
appointment of the regimental officers in its quota of 
land forces for the public service ; so that there might be 
thirteen armies, rather than one. 

As in England, so in America, this jealousy did not ex- 
tend to maritime affairs ; the separate states had no share 
in the appointment of officers in the navy, and the United 
States might even establish courts of admiralty, though 
with a jurisdiction limited to piracies and felonies on the 
high seas and to appeals in all cases of capture. 

As the king in England, so the United States determined 
on peace and war, sent ambassadors to foreign powers, and 
entered into treaties and alliances ; but, beside their gen- 
eral Avant of executive power, the grant to make treaties of 
commerce was nullified by the poAver reserved to the states 
over imports and exports, OA'^er shipping and revenue. 

The right of coining money, the right of keeping up 
sliips-of-Avar, land forces, forts, garrisons, Avere shared by 
congress Avith the resj^ective states. No state, Massachu- 
setts not more than South Carolina, would subordinate its 
law of treason to the will of congress. The formation of a 
class of national statesmen Avas impeded by the clause which 
forbade any man to sit in congress more than three years 
out of six ; nor could the same member of congress be 
appointed its president more than one year in any term 
of three years. As there was scarcely the rudiment of a 
judiciary, so direct executiA’e power was altogether wanting. 
The report of Dickinson provided for a council of state ; 
but this was narrowed down to “ a committee of states,’' 
to be composed of one delegate from each state, Avith 
no power AA'hatever respecting important business, and no 
power of any kind except that with which congress, by the 
consent of nine states,” might invest them from time to 
time. 

Each state retained its sovereignty, and all power not 
expressly delegated. Under the king of England, the use 
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of the veto in colonial legislation had been complained of. 
There was not even a thought of vesting congress with a 
veto on the legislation of states, or subjecting such legisla- 
tion to the revision of a 'judicial tribunal. Each state, 
being esteemed independent and sovereign, had ex- 
clusive, full, and final powers in every matter relat- 
ing to domestic police and government, to slavery and 
manumission, to the conditions of the elective franchise ; 
and the restraints required by loyalty to the central govern- 
ment were left to be self-imposed. Incidental powers to carry 
into effect the powers granted to the United States were 
denied, and thus granted powers might be made of no avail. 

To complete the security against central authority, the 
articles of confederation were not to be adopted except by 
the unanimous assent of each one of the legislatures of the 
thirteen separate states ; and no amendment might be made 
without an equal unanimity. A government which had not 
power to levy a tax, or raise a soldier, or deal directly with 
an individual, or keep its engagements with foreign powers, 
or amend its constitution without the unanimous consent 
of its members, had not enough of vital force to live. It 
could not interest the human race, and the establishment of 
independence must be the signal for its dissolution. But a 
higher spirit moved over the darkness of that formless void. 
That which then flowered bore tlie seed of that whicli was 
to be. Notwithstanding the defects of the confederation, 
the congress of the United States, inspired by the highest 
wisdom of the eighteenth century, and seemingly with- 
out debate, embodied in their work four capital results, 
which Providence in its love for the human race could not 
let die. 

The republics of Greece and Rome had been essentially 
no more than governments of cities. When Rome ex- 
changed the narrowness of the ancient municipality for cos- 
mopolitan expansion, the republic, from the false principle 
on which it was organized, became an empire. The middle 
ages had free towns and cantons, but no national republic. 
Congress had faith that one republican government could 
comprehend a continental territory, even though it should 
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extend from the Gulf of Mexico to the uttermost limit of 
Canada and include Newfoundland. 

Having thus proclaimed that republicanism may equal 
the widest empire in its bounds, they settled the relation of 
the United States to the natural rights of their inhabitants 
with superior wisdom. Some of the states had, each 
according to its prevailing superstition or prejudice, nar- 
rowed the rights of classes of men. One state disfranchised 
Jews, another Catholics, another deniers of the Trinity, 
another men of a comidexion different from white. The 
United States in congress assembled suffered the errors 
against humanity in one state to eliminate the errors against 
humanity in another. They rejected every disfran- 
chisement and superadded none. The declaration of 
independence said, all men are created equal ; the 
articles of confederation and perpetual imioii made no dis- 
tinction of classes, and knew no caste but the caste of 
humanity. To them, free inhabitants were free citizens. 

That which gave reality to the union was the article 
which secured to ‘‘the free inhabitants” of each of the 
states “ all privileges and immunities of free citizens in 
the several states.” Congress appeared anxiously to shun 
the term “ people of the United States.” It is nowhere 
found in the articles of confederation, and rarely an<l only 
accidentally in their votes ; yet by this act they constituted 
the free inhabitants of the different states one peojde. 
When the articles of confederation reached South Carolina 
for confirmation, it was perceived that they secured equal 
rights of inter-citizenship in the several states to the free 
black inhabitant of any ^tate. This concession was opposed 
in the legislature of South Carolina, and, after an elaborate 
speech by William Henry Drayton, the articles were re- 
turned to congress with a recommendation that inter-citi- 
zenship should be confined to the white man ; but congress, 
by a vote of eight states against South Carolina and Georgia, 
one state being divided, refused to recede from the univer- 
sal system on which American institutions were to be 
founded. The decision was not due to impassioned philan- 
thropy: slavery at that day existed in every one of the 
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thirteen states ; and, notwithstanding many men south as 
well as north revolted at the thought of continuing the 
institution, custom scarcely recognised the black man as an 
equal ; yet congress, with a fixedness of purpose resting on 
a principle, would not swerve from its position. For, when 
it resolved upon independence and had to decide on whom 
a demand could be made to maintain that independence, it 
defined as members of a colony all persons abiding within it 
and deriving protection from its laws. Now, therefore, when 
inter-state rights were to be confided to the members of 
each state, it looked upon every freeman who owed primary 
allegiance to the state as a citizen of the state. The free 
black inhabitant owed allegiance, and was entitled to equal 
civil rights, and so was a citizen. Universal suffrage as the 
right of man was not as yet asserted in the constitution of 
any one of the states. Congress, while it left the regulation 
of the elective franchise to the judgment of each statt', in 
the articles of confederation, in its votes and its ti’eaties 
with other powers, reckoned all the free inhabitants, with- 
out. distinction of ancestry, creed, or color, as subjects or 
citizens. But America, though the best representative of 
the social and political gains of the eighteenth century, was 
not the parent of the idea in modern civilization that 
man is a constituent member of the state of Ins birth, 
irrespective of his ancestry. It was the public law 
of Christendom. Had America done less, she would have 
been, not the leader of nations, but a laggard. 

One other life-giving excellence distinguished the articles 
of confederation. The instrument was suffused with the 
idea of securing the largest liberty-to individual man. In 
the ancient Greek republic, the state existed before the 
individual and absorbed the individual. Thought, religious 
opinion, worship, conscience, amusements, joys, sorrows, all 
activities, were regulated by the state ; the individual lived 
only as subordinate to the state. A declaration of rights is 
a declaration of those liberties of the individual which the 
state cannot justly control. The Greek system of law knew 
nothing of such liberties ; the Greek citizen never spoke of 
the rights of man ; the individual was merged in the body 
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politic. At last a government founded on consent could be 
])erfected, for the acknowledgment that conscience 
has its rights had broken the unity of despotic power, 
and confirmed the freedom of the individual. Be- 
cause there was life in all the parts, there was the sure 
promise of a well-organized life in the whole. 

Yet the young republic failed in its first effort at forming 
a general union. The smoke in the flame overpowered the 
light. “ The articles of confederation endeavored to recon- 
(dle a partial sovereignty in the union with complete sover- 
eignty in the states, to subvert a mathematical axiom by 
taking away a part and letting the whole remain.” The 
polity then formed could hardly be called an organization, 
so little did the parts mutually correspond and concur to 
the same final actions. The executive power vested in the 
independent will of thirteen separate sovereign states was 
like juany paii-s of ganglia in one of the inferior articulata, 
of which part may press to go one way and part another. 
Yet through this chaotic mass the rudiment of a spinal cord 
may be traced. The system was imperfect, and w'#s ac- 
knowledged to be imperfect. A better one could not then 
have been accepted ; but with all its faults it contained the 
elements for the evolution of a more perfect union. America 
carried ah»ng with her the uni which held the ashes of the 
past, but she also had hope and creative power. The seuti- 
immt of nationality was forming. The framers of the 
confederacy would not admit into that instrument the name 
of the people of the United States, and described the states 
as so many sovereign and independent communities ; yet 
already in the circular letter of November, 1777, to the 
states, asking their several subscriptions to the plan of 
confederacy, they avowed the purpose to secure to the 
inhabitants of all the states an “ existence as a free people.” 
The child that was then born was cradled between opposing 
powers of evil ; if it will live, its infant strength must 
strangle the twin serpents of separatism and central des- 
potism. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

WmTBR-QVABTBKS AT VAXLEY FORGE. 

November, 1777 — April, 1778. 

When at last Washington was joined by troops from 
the northern army, a clamor arose for the capture of 
Philadelphia. Protected by the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware, the city could be approached only from 
the north, and on that side a chain of fourteen redoubts 
extended from river to river. Moreover, the army by 
which it was occupied, having been re-enforced from New 
York by more than three thousand men, now exceeded 
ninetfen thousand. Yet four American officers voted in 
council for an assault upon the lines of this greatly superior 
force ; but the general, sustained by eleven, disregarded the 
murmurs of congress and rejected “ the mad enterprise.” 

Ashamed of inaction, Sir William Howe announced to 
his government his intention to make a forward movement. 
Washington, with a quickness of eye that had been de- 
veloped by his forest life as a surveyor, selected in the 
woods of Whitemarsh ' strong ground for an encampment, 
and there, within fourteen miles of Philadelphia, awaited 
the enemy, of whose movements he received exact and 
timely intelligence. On the severely cold night of 
Doc! the fourth of December, the British, fourteen thou- 
sand strong, marched out to attack the American 
lines. Before daybreak on the fifth, their advance party 
halted on a ridge beyond Chestnut Hill, eleven miles from 
Philadelphia, and at seven their main body formed in one 
line, with a few regiments as reserves. The Americans 
occupied thickly wooded hills, with a morass and a brook 
in their front. Opposite the British left wing a breastwork 
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defended the only point where the brook could be easily 
forded. About noon, General Irvine, who led some Penn- 
sylvania militia into a skirmish, was wounded and taken 
prisoner, and his party were dispersed. At night the 
British force rested on their arms, and the hills far and 
wide blazed with the innumerable JSres of the two armies. 
Washington passed the hours in strengthening his position ; 
and though, from sickness, fatigue, and want of clothing, 
he had at most but eleven thousand, according to Kalb 
who was present, but seven thousand really effective men, 
he wished for an engagement. Near the end of another 
day Howe marched back to Germantown, and on the next, 
as if intending a surprise, suddenly returned upon the Amer- 
ican left, which he made preparations to assail. Washington 
rode through every brigade, delivering in person his orders 
on the manner of receiving their enemy, exliorting to a 
reliance on the bayonet ; and his words, and still more his 
example, inspired them with his own fortitude. All day 
long, and until eight in the evening, Howe kept up his 
reconnoitring, but found the American position -every- 
where strong by nature and by art. Nothing occurred 
but a sharp action on Edge Hill, between light troops 
under Gist and Morgan’s riflemen and a British party led 
by General Grey. The latter lost eiglity-nine in killed 
and I wounded; the Americans, twentj^-seven, among 
them the brave Major Morris of New Jersey. On \lll\ 
the eighth, just after noon, the British suddenly filed 
off, and marched by the shortest road to Philadelphia. 
Their loss in the expedition exceeded one hundred. Thus 
the campaign closed. Howe had gone out with ' superior 
numbers and the avowed intention of bringing on a battle, 
and had so respected his adversary that he would not en- 
gage liim without some advantage of ground. Hencefor- 
ward he passed the winter behind his intrenchments, making 
only excursions for food or forage ; and Washington had no 
choice but to seek winter-quarters for his stiffering soldiers. 

Military affairs had thus far been superintended by con- 
gress, through a committee of its own members. After 
some prelude in July, 1777, it was settled in the following 
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October to institute an executive board of war of five per- 
sons not members of congi'ess. 

Conway, a French officer of Irish descent, whom 
Greene and others described as “worthless,” had long 
been eager for higher rank. In a timely letter to Richard 
Henry Lee, a friend to Conway, Washington wrote : “His 
merits exist more in his own imagination than in reality ; it 
is a maxim with him not to want any thing which is to be 
obtained by importunity ; ” his promotion would be “ a real 
act of injustice,” likely to “incur a train of irremediable 
evils. To sum up the whole, I have been a slave to the ser- 
vice ; I have undergone more than most men are aware of 
to harmonize so many discordant parts ; but it will be impos- 
sible for mo to be of any further service, if such insuperable 
difficulties are thrown in my way.” These words might be 
interpreted as a threat of resignation in the event of Con- 
way’s promotion. Conway breathed out his discontent to 
Gates, writing in substance : “ Heaven has been determined 
to save your country, or a weak general and bad counsel- 
lors would have ruined it.” The correspondents of Gates 
did not scruple in their letters to speak of the commander 
in chief with bitterness or contempt. “ This army,” wrote 
Reed, “notwithstanding the efforts of our amiable chief, 
has as yet g.athered no laurels. I perfectly agree with that 
sentiment which leads to request your assistance.” On the 
sixth of November, Wilkinson, the pi’incipal aid of Gates, 
a babbling and unsteady sycophant, praised by his chief for 
military genius, was made a brigadier. On the seventh, 
Mifflin, leaving his office of quartermaster-general, of w'hioh 
he had ileglected the duties, yet retaining the rank of major- 
general, was elected to the board of war. The injurious 
words of Conway having through Wilkinson been reported 
to Washington, on the ninth he communicated his knowl- 
edge of them to Conway, and to him alone. Conway in an 
interview justified them, made no apology, and after the in- 
terview reported his defiance of Washington to Mifflin. On 
the tenth, Sullivan, second in rank in the army, knowing the 
opinion of his brother officers and of his chief, and that on 
a discussion at a council of war about appointing an iui 
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spector-general Conway’s pretensions met with no favor, 
wrote to a member of congress : “ No man can behave bet- 
ter in action than General Conway ; his Regulations in 
his brigade are much better than any in the army ; 
his knowledge of military matters far exceeds any 
officer we have. If the office of inspector-general with the 
rank of major-general was given him, our army would soon 
cut a different figure from what they now do.” On the 
same day, Wayne expressed his purpose “to follow the line 
pointed out by the conduct of Lee, Gates, and Mifflin.” Oii 
the eleventh, Conway, foreseeing that Gates was to preside 
at the board of war, offered to form for him a plan for the 
instruction of the army ; and, on the fifteenth, to advance 
his intrigue, he tendered his resignation to congress. On the 
seventeenth, Lovell, of Massachusetts, wrote to Gates, threat- 
ening Washington “ with the mighty torrent of public clamor 
and vengeance,” and subjoined : “ How different j our con- 
duct and your fortune ; this army will be totally lost unless 
you come down and collect the virtuous band who wish to 
fight under your banner.” On the twenty-first, Wayne, for- 
getting the disaster that had attended his own rash confi- 
dence, disparaged Washington as having more than once 
slighted the favors of fortune. On the twenty-fourth, con- 
gres.s received the resignation of Conway, and referred it to 
the board of war, of which Mifflin at that time was the head. 
On the twenty-seventh, they filled the places in that board, 
and appointed Gates its president. On the same day, Lovell 
wrote to Gates: “We want you in diffei-ent places; we 
want you most near Germantown. Good God, what a situ- 
ation we are in,! how different from what might have been 
j ustly expected ! ” and he represented W ashington as a 
general who collected astonishing numbers of men to wear 
out stockings, shoes, and breeches, and “Pabiused affairs 
into a very disagreeable posture.” On the twenty -eighth, 
congress by a unanimous resolution declared themselves in 
favor of carrying on a winter’s campaign with vigor and 
success, and sent three of their members with Washington’s 
concurrence to direct every measure which circumstances 
might require. On the same day, Mifflin, explaining to 
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Gates how Conway had braved the commander in chief, 
volunteered his own opinion that the extract from Con- 
way’s letter was a “ collection of just sentiments.” Gates, 
on receiving the letter, wrote to Conway : “ You acted with 
all the dignity of a virtuous soldier.” He wished “ so very 
valuable and polite an oflSlcer might remain in the service.” 
To congress he complained of the betrayal of his corre- 
si)ondence to Washington, with whom he came to an open 
rupture. On the thirteenth of December, congress, follow- 
ing Mifflin’s report, appointed Conway inspector-general, 
promoted him to be a major-general, made his office inde- 
pendent of the commander in chief, and referred him to the 
board of war for the regulations which he was to introduce. 
Conway, made moi*e ambitious and more dangerous by his 
promotion, labored hard to take from Washington the affec- 
tion and confidence of Lafayette, and even strove to induce 
the heroic young man to abandon the country. Some of 
those engaged in the cabal, “ which had its supporters ex- 
clusively in the north,” wished to provoke Washington to 
the resignation which he seemed to have threatened. 

J777. This happened just as Washington by his skill at 
Whitemarsh had closed the campaign with honor. 
The condition of his troops required repose. The problem 
which he must solve was to keep together through the cold 
winter an arlny without tents, and to confine the British 
to the environs of Philadelphia. There was no town which 
would serve the purpose. Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, 
but twenty-one miles from Philadelphia, admitted of de- 
fence against the artillery of those days, and had more than 
one route convenient for escape into the . interior. The 
ground lay between two ridges of hills, and was covered by 
a thick forest. Prom his life in the woods, Washington 
could see in tie trees a town of log cabins, built in reguhir 
streets, and affording shelter enough to save the army from 
dispersion. 

As his men moved towards the spot selected for their 
winter resting-place, they had not clothes to cover their 
nakedness, nor blankets to lie on, nor tents to sleep under. 
For the want of shoes their marches through frost and 
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snow might be traced by the blood from their feet, and 
they were almost as often without provisions as with them. 
On the nineteenth they arrived at Valley Forge, within a 
day’s march of Howe’s army, with no covering till they 
could build houses for themselves. The order for their 
erection was received by ofScers and' men as impossible of 
execution ; and they were still more astonished at the ease 
Avith which, as the work of their Christmas holidays, they 
changed the forest into huts thatched with boughs in the 
order of a regular encampment. Washington’s unsleeping 
vigilance and thorough system for receiving intelligence 
secured them against surprise ; love of country and attach- 
ment to their general sustained them under their unparal- 
leled hardships ; with any other leader, the array would 
have dissolved and vanished. He Avas followed to Valley 
Forge by letters from congress transmitting the remon- 
strance of the council and assembly of Pennsylvania against 
his going into winter-quarters. To this senseless re- 
proof, Washington on the twenty-third, after laying 
deserved blame upon Mifflin for neglect of duty as 
quartermaster-general, replied : “ For the want of a two 
days’ supply of provisions, an o2.)portunity scarcely ever 
offered of taking an advantage of the enemy that has not 
been either totally obstructed or greatly impeded. Men are 
confined to hospitixls, or in farmers’ houses for want of shoes. 
We have this day no less than two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight men in camp unfit for duty, because they are 
biirefoot and otherwise naked. Our whole strength in con- 
tinental troops amounts to no more than eight thousand two 
hundred in camp fit for duty. Since the fourth instant, our 
numbers fit for duty from hardships and exposures have 
decreased nearly two thousand men. Numbers still are 
obliged to sit all night by fires. Gentlemen reprobate 
the going into winter-quarters as much as if they thought 
the soldiers were made of stocks or stones. I can assure 
those gentlemen that it is a much easier and less distressing 
thing to draw remonstrances in a comfortable room by a 
good fireside, than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep 
under frost .and snow without clothes or blankets. How- 
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ever, although they seem to have little feeling for the naked 
and distressed soldiers, I feel superabundantly for them, 
and from my soul I pity those miseries which it is neither 
in ray power to relieve or prevent.” 

While the shivering soldiers were shaping the logs for 
their cabins, the clambr of the Pennsylvanians continued ; 
and, the day after Christmas, Sullivan, who held with both 
sides, gave his written advice to Washington to yield and 
attack Howe in Philadelphia, “ risking every consequence 
in an action.” The press was called into activity. On the 
last day of the year, an anonymous writer in the “ New Jer- 
sey Gazette,” at Trenton, supposed to be Benjamin Rush, 
began a series of articles under the name of a French officer, 
to set forth the unrivalled glory of Gates, who had con- 
quered veterans with militia, pointing out plainly Washing- 
ton’s successor. But the more subtle members of the cabal 
never intended the advancement of Gates ; the highest 
place must have been given to the much talked of Lee, then 
a prisoner with the English, to»whom it would have been 
his fii’st care to deliver up his own friends and all America. 
1778 . The year 1778 oj>ened gloomily at Valley Forge. 
Jan. Yq touching account of the condition of the army, 
congress, which had not provided one magazine for winter, 
made no response except a promise to the soldiers of one 
month’s extra pay, and a renewal of authority to take the 
articles necessary for their comfortable subsistence. Wash- 
ington was averse to the exercise of military power, not 
only from reluctance to give distress, but- to avoid increas- 
ing the prevalent jealousy and suspicion. On the fifth of 
January he renewed his remonstrances with respect and 
firmness : “ The letter from the committee of congress and 
board of war does not mention the regulations adopted for 
removing the difficulties and failures in the commissary line. 
I trust they will be vigorous, or the army cannot exist. It 
will never answer to procure supplies of clothing or provi- 
sion by coercive measures. The small seizures made of the 
former a few days ago, when that or to dissolve was the 
alternative, excited the greatest uneasiness even among our 
warmest friends. Such procedures may give a momentaiy 
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relief, but, if repeated, will prove of the mo.st pernicious 
consequence. Besides spreading disaffection, jealousy, and 
fear among the people, they never fail, even in the most 
veteran troops under the most rigid and exact discipline, 
to raise in the soldiery a disposition to plunder, difficult to 
suppress, and not only ruinous to the inhabitants, but, in 
many instances, to armies themselves. I regret the occasion 
that compelled us to the measure the other day, and shall 
consider it among the greatest of our misfortunes if we 
should be under the necessity of practising it again.” Still, 
congress did no more than on the tenth and twelfth of Jan- 
uary appoint Gates and M iffli n, with four or five others, to 
repair to head-quarters and concert reforms. 

While those who wished the general out of the way 
urged him to some rash enterprise, or, to feel the public 
pulse, sent abroad rumors that he was about to resign, Ben- 
jamin Rush in a letter to Patrick Henry represented the 
army of Washington as having no general at their head, 
and went on to say : “ A Gates, a Lee, or a Conway would 
in a few weeks render them an irresistible body of men. 
Some of the contents of this letter ought to be made public, 
in order to awaken, enlighten, and alarm our coun- 
try.” This communication, to which Rush dared not 
sign his name, Patrick Henry received with scorn, 
and noticed only by sending it to Washington. An anony- 
mous paper of the like stamp, transmitted to the president 
of congress, took the same direction. 

Meantime, the council and assembly of Pennsylvania 
renewed to congress their wish that Philadelphia might be 
recovered and the British driven away. Congress hailed 
the letter as proof of a rising spirit, and directed the comr 
mittee appointed to go to camp to consult on the desired 
attack with the government of Pennsylvania and with Gen- 
eral Washington. 

Nor was this all. The board of war was ambitious of 
the fame of great activity, and also wished to detach Lafay- 
ette, the representative of Prance, from the general in 
chief, by dazzling him with ideas of glory, and a brilliant 
command that might be dear to him as a Frenchman. In 
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concert with Conway, but without consulting Washington, 
they induced congress to sanction a winter expedition 
against Canada, under Lafayette, who was not yet twenty- 
one years old, with Conway for his second in command, and 
with Stark. At a banquet given in his honor by Gates at 
Yorktown, he braved the intriguers, and made them all, crim- 
soning with blushes, drink his toast to the health of their 
general. Assured by Gates that he would have a force of 
three thousand men, and that Stark would have already 
destroyed the shipping at St. John’s, Lafayette, who in his 
youth and inexperience could not put aside the proffered 
honor, repaired to Albany ; but not until he obtained from 
congress Kalb as his second, and Washington as his direct 
superior. There the three major-generals of the expedition 
met, and were attended or followed by twenty Fi’ench 
officers. Stark wrote for orders. The available force for 
the conquest, counting a regiment which Gates detached 
from the army of Washington, did not exceed a thousand. 
For these there was no store of provision, nor clothing 
suited to the climate of Canada, nor means of transportation. 
Two years’ service in the northern department cannot leave 
to Gates the plea of ignorance ; his plan showed his 
jani utter administrative incapacity ; it accidentally re- 
lieved the country of Conway, who, writing petu- 
lantly to congress, found his resignation, which he h.ad 
meant only as a complaint, irrevocably accepted. Lafayette 
and Kalb were recalled. 

Slights and selfish cabals could wound the sensibility, but 
not affect the conduct of Washington. The strokes of ill- 
fortune in his campaigns he had met with equanimity and 
fortitude ; but he sought the esteem of his fellow-raen as 
his only reward, and now unjust censure gave him the most 
exquisite pain. More was expected from him than was 
possible to be performed. Moreover, his detractors took 
an unfair advantage; for he was obliged to conceal the 
weakness of his army from public view, and thereby submit 
to calumny. To William Gordon, who was seeking mate- 
rials for a history of the war, he wrote freely:' “Neither 
interested nor ambitious views led me into the service. I 
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did not solicit the command, but 'accepted it after much 
entreaty, with all that diffidence which a conscious want of 
ability and experience equal to the discharge of so impor- 
tant a trust must naturally excite in a mind not quite de- 
void of thought ; and, after I did engage, pursued the great 
line of my duty and the object in view, as far as my judg- 
ment could direct, as pointedly as the needle to the pole.” 
“No person ever heard me drop an expression that had a 
tendency to resignation. The same principles that led me 
to embark in the opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great 
Britain operate with additional force at this day ; nor is it 
my desire to withdraw my services, while they are 
considered of importance to the present contest. i778. 
There is not an officer in the service of the United 
States that would return to the sweets of domestic life with 
more heartfelt joy than I should, but I mean not to shrink 
in the cause.” 

In his remonstrances with congress he wrote with plain- 
ne8.s, but with moderation. His calm dignity alike irritated 
and overawed his adversaries ; and nothing could shake the 
confidence of the people, or divide the affections of any part 
of the army, or permanently distract the majority of con- 
gress. Those who had been most ready to cavil at him 
soon wished their rash words benevolently interpreted or 
forgotten. Gates denied the charge of being in a league 
to supersede Washington as a wicked, false, diabolical cal- 
umny of incendiaries, and would npt believe that any such 
plot existed ; Miffiin exonerated himself in more equivocal 
language; and both retired from the committee that was 
to repair to head-quarters. The French minister loudly 
expressed to the officers from his country his disapprobation 
of their taking part in any cabal whatever. In the following 
July, Conway, thinking himself mortally wounded in a duel, 
wrote to Washington: “ My career will soon be over ; there- 
fore justice and truth prompt me to declare my last senti- 
ments. You are in my eyes the great and good man. May 
you long enjoy the love, veneration, and esteem of these 
states, whose liberties you have asserted by your virtues.” 
The committee, which towards the end of January was finally 
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sent to consult with Washington, was composed exclusively 
of members of congi’ess ; and the majority of them, espe- 
cially Charles Carroll of Maiylaind, were his friends. But, 
in the procrastination of active measures of relief, the de- 
partments of the quartermaster and commissary remained 
like clocks with so many checks that they cannot go. Even 
so late as the eleventh of February, Dana, one of the com- 
mittee, reported that men died for the want of straw or 
materials to raise them from the cold, wet earth. In 
numerous and crowded hospitals, the sick could not be 
properly cared for. Inoculation was delayed for want of 
straw and other necessaries. Almost every species of camp- 
transportation was performed by men, who, without a mur- 
mur, yoked themselves to little carriages of their own 
making, or loaded their fuel and provisions on their backs. 
Sometimes fuel was wanting, when for want of shoes and 
stockings they could not walk through the snow to cut it 
in the neighboring woods. Some brigades had been four 
days without meat. For days together the army was with- 
out bread. Desertions were frequent. There was danger 
that the troops would perish from fadiine or disperse in 
search of food. 

All this time the British soldiers in Philadelphia were 
well provided for, the officers quartered upon the 
1778 . inhabitants. The days were spent in pastime, the 
nights in entertainments. By a proportionate tax on 
the pay and allowances of each officer, a house was opened 
for daily resort and for weekly balls, with a gaming-table 
which had assiduous votaries, and a room devoted to the 
game of chess. Thrice a week, plays were enacted by ama- 
teur performers. The curtain painted by Andre was greatly 
admired. The officers, among whom all ranks of the British 
aristocracy were represented, lived in open licentiousness. 
At a gi*and review, a beautiful English girl, mistress of a 
colonel, and dressed in the colors of his regiment, drove 
down the line in her open carriage with great ostentation. 
The pursuit of pleasure was so eager, and the self-indulgent 
Howe had been so frequently baffied, that, to the wonder 
of all observers, the disquiet of an attack in winter was not 
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added to the trials of the army at Valley Forge, even though 
at one time it was reduced to five thousand men. 

During the winter, the members present in congress were 
sometimes only nine, rarely seventeen ; of former members, 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, John Rutledge, Jay, and 
others, were employed elsewhere, and John Adams had 
recently been elected to succeed Deane as commissioner in 
France. The want of power explains and excuses the con- 
tinuous inefticiency of congress. It proposed in January to 
borrow ten millions of dollars, but it had no credit. So in 
January, February, and March, two millions of paper money 
were ordered to be issued, and in April six and a half mil- 
lions more. These emissions were rapidly followed by corre- 
sjionding depreciations. When the currency lost its value, 
congress would have had the array serve on from disinter- 
ested patriotism ; but Washington pointed out the quality 
in human nature which does not permit practical affairs 
to be conducted through a succession of years by a 
great variety of persons without regard to just claims i778. 
and equitable interests ; and, after months of resist- 
ance, officers who should serve to the end of the Avar were 
])romised half-pay for seA^en years, privates a sum of eiglity 
dollars. 

The opportunity of keeping up an army by voluntary 
enlistments having been throAvn away by the jealousy of 
congress, Washington, in February, in a particular manner 
laid before the congressional committee of arrangement, 
then Avitli the army at Valley Forge, a plan of an annual 
draft as the surest and most certain, if not the only, means 
left for conducting the Avar on a proper and respectable 
ground.” Towards the end of the month, congress f)artially 
ado]>ted the advice, but changed its character to that of a 
transient expedient. It directed the continental battalions 
of all the states, except South Carolina and Georgia, to be 
completed by drafts from their militia, but limited the term 
of service to nine months. The execution of the measure 
was unequal, for it depended on the good-will of the several 
states ; but the scattered villages paraded their militia for 
the draft with sufficient regularity to save the array from 
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dissolution. 'Varnum, a brigadier of Rhode Island, proposed 
the emancipation of slaves in that state, on condition of 
their enlisting in the army for the ■war. The scheme, ap- 
proved by Washington, and by him referred to Cooke, the 
governor of the state, was accepted. Every able-bodied 
slave in Rhode Island received by law liberty to enlist in 
the army for the war. On passing muster, he became free 
and entitled to all the wages and encouragements given by 
congress to any soldier. The state made some compensa- 
tion to their masters. 

The pow'erlessness of congress admitted no effec- 
tive supervision over officers of their own appoint- 
ment. Unable ,to force a defaulting agent to a settle- 
ment, in February they asked the legislatures of the several 
states to enact laws for the recovery of debts due to the 
United States ; and they invited the supreme executive 
of every state to watch the behavior of all civil and mili- 
tary officers of the United States in the execution of their 
offices. 

The regulation of the staff of the army was shaped by 
Joseph Reed, now a member of congress, and of the com- 
mittee sent by that body to the camp. Notwithstanding 
the distresses of the country, the system was founded on the 
maxim of large emoluments, especially for the head of the 
quartermaster’s department ; and for that head Greene was 
selected, with two family connections of Reed as his as- 
sistants. The former was to be with the army ; the other 
two, of whom one was superfluous, near congress ; and, by 
an agi-eement among themselves, the emoluments in the 
shape of commissions were to be divided equally between 
the three. All subordinate appointments were to be made 
by the quartermaster-general himself, and their emoluments 
were likewise to be derived from commissions. The system 
was arranged and carried through congress independently 
of Washington, who, though repeatedly solicited, would 
never, to the last, sanction it by his approval. Greene was 
importunate in his demands to retain the command of a di- 
vision; but on that point Washington was inflexible. After 
more than another month, the system of centralization was 
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extended to the commissary department. To increase his 
profits, Greene did not scruple to enter into a most secret 
partnersliip with a member of the commissary department, 
having a third partner as the only one known to the j)ublic. 
When he was censured for his desire oi^ lucre from his 
office as quartermaster-general, he offered the excuse that, as 
lie made a sacrifice of his command of a division and so of 
his chances of glory in the field, he had a right to look for, 
compensation in larger emoluments. 

The place of inspector-general fell to Baron Steu- i 778 . 
ben, a Prussian officer, then forty-seven years of age, 
who had served duidng the seven years’ war, and now 
adopted America for his country. The high rank which he 
assumed without right but without question, the good opinion 
of Vergennes and Saint-Germain, the recommendation of 
Pranklin, the halo of having served under the great Fred- 
eric, and his real merit, secured for him the place of a major- 
general, which he claimed ; and on the fifth of February he 
was welcomed to Valley Forge. Setting an example to the 
officers by drilling squads of men, he wrought a I’eform in 
the use of the musket and in manaiu\Te. 

Yet there remained a deeply seated conflict of opinion 
between congress and the commander in chief on questions 
of principle and policy. Washington would from the first 
liave had men enlisted for the war ; congress, from jealousy 
of standing armies, had insisted upon short enlistments. 
Washington was anxious to exchange prisoners ; congress 
bore in mind that each British prisoner would resume his 
place in the army, while the American prisoner, from the 
system of short enlistments, would return home. Washing- 
ton wished the exchange to be conducted on one uniform 
rule ; congress, repeatedly checking him by sudden inter- 
ference, required a respect to the law of treason of each 
sej)arate state. Washington would have one continental 
army ; congress, an army of thirteen sovereignties. Con- 
gress was satisfied with the amount of its power as a 
helpless committee; Washington wished a government of 
organized vigor. Congress guarded separate independence ; 
the patriotism of Washington took a wider range, and in 
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return the concentrated public affections, radiating from 
every part of the United States, met in him. All this 
merit and this popularity, and the undivided attachment of 
the army, quickened the jealousy of congress, and made 
them more sensible of their own relative weakness. They 
could not have defended themselves against the mutiny of 
a single regiment. They felt that their perfect control over 
4;lie general sprung from his own nature, and that nature 
could not be fully judged of before the end. Nor was it 
then known that the safety of the country against military 
usurpation lay in the character and circumstances of the 
American people, which had life in all its parts, and there- 
fore a common life that was indestructible. 

To allay the jealousy which congress entertained 
and some of its members labored to establish, Wash- 
ington, on the twenty-first of April, wrote to one of its dele- 
gates : “ Under proper limitations it is certainly true that 
standing armies are dangerous to a state. The prejudices of 
other countries have only gone to them in time of peace, and 
from their being hirelings. It is our policy to be prejtidiced 
against them in time of war, though they are citizens, hav- 
ing all the ties and interests of citizens, and in most cases 
j)roperty totally unconnected with the military line. The 
jealousy, impolitic in the extreme, can answer not a single 
good purpose. It is unjust, be(;ause no ordei’* of men in 
the thirteen states has paid a more sacred regard to the 
proceedings of congress than the army ; for, without arro- 
gance or the smallest deviation from truth, it may be said 
that no history now extant can furnish an instance of an 
army’s suffering such uncommon hardships as ours has 
done, and bearing them with the same patience and forti- 
tude. Their submitting without a murmur is a proof of 
patience and obedience which in ray opinion can scarce be 
paralleled. There may have been some remonstrances or 
applications to congress in the style of complaint from the 
army, and slaves indeed should we be, if this privilege were 
denied ; but these will not authorize nor even excuse a 
jealousy that they are therefore aiming at unreasonable 
powers, or making strides subversive of civil authority. 
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There should be none of these distinctions. We should all, 
congress and army, be considered as one people, embarked 
in one cause, in one interest, acting on the same principle 
and to the same end.’’ In framing an oath of fidelity for 
all civil and military officers, congress, much as it avoided 
the expression, made them swear that the people of the 
United States” owed no allegiance to the king of Great 
Britain. The soldiers serving under one common flag, to 
establish one common independence, and, though in want 
of food, of shoes, of clothes, of straw for bedding, of regular 
jjay, of pay in a currency of fixed value, never suffer- 
ing their just discontent to get the better of their i778. 
patriotism, still more clearly foreshadowed a great 
nationality. The unity of the country was formally pro- 
claimed in its relations to the rest of the world. 

The troops of Burgoyne remained in the environs of 
Boston. In violation of the word of honor of the oflicers, 
much public property had been carried off by them from 
Saratoga. As if i)reparing an excuse for a total disengage- 
ment from his obligations, Burgoyne, complaining without 
reason of the quarters provided for his officers, deliberately 
wrote and insisted that the United States had violated the 

I 

public faith, and refused to congress descriptive lists of 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers who were not 
to serve in America during the war. On these grounds, 
congress suspended the embarkation of the troops under 
his command till it should receive notice of a ratification of 
the convention by the court of Great Britain. Burgoyne 
sailed for England on his parole. 

To counteract the arts of the British emissaries among 
the Indians on the borders of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
Colonel Nathaniel Gist was commissioned to take into the 
public service two hundred of the red men and ^fty of the 
white inhabitants of the neighboring counties. Care was 
taken to preserve the friendsbij^ of the Ooeidas. 

The American militia of the sea were restlessly active. 
In the night of the twenty-seventh of January, a privateer 
took the fort of New Providence, made prize of a British 
vessel of war of sixteen guns, which had gone in for repairs, 
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and recaptured five American vessels. On the seventh of 
March, Biddle, in the ** Randolph,” a United States fi'igate 
of thirty-six guns on a cruise from Charleston, falling 
1778 . in with the “ Yarmouth,” a British ship of sixty-four 
guns, hoisted the stars and stripes, fired a broadside, 
and continued the engagement till his ship went down. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE UNITSD STATES AND GBOBGX: III. 

1777—1778. 

The king of England succeeded but poorly in his nego- 
tiations for subsidiary troops. The crazy prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, who ruled over but three hundred ittt. 
square miles with twenty thousaiid inhabitants, after 
unceasing importunities, concluded a bargain for twelve hun- 
dred and twenty-eight men, to be delivered at his own risk 
at the place of embarkation. De.'ith was the penalty for the 
attempt to desert ; yet, as these regiments passed near the 
frontier of Prussia, there was a loss of three hundred and 
thirty-three in ten days, and the number finally delivered 
was less than half of what was promised. When the men 
of Anhalt-Zerbst arrived at their destination in Quebec, 
Carleton the governor, having no orders to receive them, 
showed his spite against Germain by not suffering them 
to disembark till a messenger could go to England and 
return. 

To make good the loss of Hessians, the landgrave of 
Ilcsse-Cassel impi’essed men wherever he could do so with 
impunity. The heartless meanness of the Brunswick princes 
Avquld pass belief, if it was not oflicially authenticated. 
These professed fathers of their people begged that the 
wretched captives of Saratoga might not find their way 
back to Brunswick, where they would disgust everybody 
with the war, and spoil the trafllic in soldiers by their com- 
plaints, but be sent to the British West Indies, or anywhere 
rather than to their own homes. The princes who first en- 
gaged in the trade in soldiers were jealous of competitors, 
and dropped hints that the states of Wiirtemberg, where 
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Schiller ran the risk of being assistant'snrgeon to a regiment 
of mercenaries, would never suffer a contract by their duke 
to be consummated ; that Protestant England ought not to 
employ Catholic troops like those t)f the elector palatine. 

Had officers or men sent over to America uttered com- 
plaints, they would have been shot for mutiny ; Mirabeau, 
then a fugitive in Holland, lifted up the voice of the civil- 
ization of his day against the trade, and spoke to the 
peoples of Germany and the soldiers themselves : “ What 
new madness is this ? Alas, miserable men, you burn down 
not the camp of an enemy, but your own hopes 1 Germans ! 
what brand do you suffer to be put upon your forehead ? 
You war against a people who have never wronged you, 
who fight for a righteous cause, and set you the noblest 
pattern. They break their chains. Imitate their example. 
Have you not the same claim to honor and right as your 
princes? Yes, without doubt. Men stand higher than 
princes. Of all rulers, conscience is the highest. You, 
peoples that are cheated, humbled, and sold, fly to Amer- 
ica, but there embrace your brothers. In the spacious 
places of refuge which they open to suffering humanity, 
learn to be free and happy, to apply social institutions to 
the advantage of every member of society.” Against this 
tocsin of revolution the landgrave of Hesse defended him- 
self on principles of feudal law and legitimacy ; and Mira- 
beau rejoined : “ When power breaks the compact 
jJoy which secured and limited its rights, then resistance 
becomes a duty. To recover freedom, insurrection 
becomes just. There is no crime like the crime against the 
freedom of the peoples.” 

When on the twentieth of November the king of England 
opened the session of parliament, only three systems were 
proposed between which the choice lay. The king insisted 
on a continuation of the war without regard to the waste 
of life or treasure, till the former colonies should be reduced 
to subordination. Chatham said : France has insulted 
you, and our ministers dare not interpose with dignity or 
effect. My lords ! you cannot conquer America. In three 
campaigns we have done nothing and suffered much. You 
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may swell every expense, accumulate every assistance you 
can buy or borrow, traflSo and barter with every little piti- 
ful German prince that sells and sends his subjects to the 
shambles of a foreign prince : your efforts are for ever vain 
and impotent, doubly soi from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely, for it irritates to an incurable re^ntment. If I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down 
my firms ; never, never, never.” And he passed on to 
condemn the alliance with “ the horrible hell-hounds of 
savage war.” His advice, freed from his rhetoric, was to 
conciliate America by a change of ministry, and to chastise 
France. , The third plan, which was that of the Rockingham 
party, was expressed by tlie Duke of Richmond : “ I would 
sooner give up every claim to America than continue an 
unjust and cruel civil war.” A few days later. Lord Chat- 
liaui inveighed against a sermon which Markham, the arch- 
bishop of York, had preached and published, reflecting oif 
the “ ideas of savage liberty” in America, and denounced his 
teachings as “ the doctrines of Atterbury and Sacheverell.” 

Returning from the fatiguing debate of the second 1777. 
of December on the state of the nation. Lord North 
received the news of the total loss of Burgoyne’s army. He 
Wiis hO agitated that ho could neither eat nor sleep, and the 
next d.ay at the levee his distress was visible to the foreign 
ministers. Concession after defeat w'as humiliating ; but 
there must l>e prompt action, or France would interfere. In 
a debate of the eleventh, the Duke of Richmond, from the 
impossibility of conquest, argued for “ a peace on the terms 
of independence, and an alliance or federal union.” Burke 
in the commons was for an agreement with the Americans 
at any rate. “ The ministers know as little how to make 
peace as wat,” said Fox ; and privately among his friends, 
openly in the houSe of commons, he demanded a settlement 
with the Americans on their own terms of independence. 
Eliot, afterwards Lord Minto, and Gibbon, agreed in the 
speculative opinion that, after the substance of power Avas 
lost, the name of independence might be granted to the 
Americans. On that basis the desire of peace was uni- , 
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versal. It was the king who persuarded his minister to 
forego the opportunity which never could recur, and against 
his own conviction, without opening to America any hope 
of pacification, to adjourn ithe parliament to the twentieth 
of January. Those who were near Lord North in his old 
age never heard him murmur at his having become blind ; 
“ but in the solitude of sleepless nights he would sometimes 
fall into very low spirits, and deeply reproach himself for 
having at the earnest desire of the king remained in admin- 
istration after he liiought that peace ought to have been 
made with America.” 

The account of Burgoyne’s surrender, which Avas 
brought to France by a swift-sailing ship from Boston, 
threw Turgot and all Paris into transports of joy. None 
doubted the ability of the states to maintain their indepen- 
dence. On the twelfth of December, their commissioners 
had an interview with Vergennes. “ Nothing,” said he, 
has struck me so much as General Washington’s attacking 
and giving battle to General Howe’s army. To bring troops 
raised Avithin the year to this, promises every thing. The 
court of France, in the treaty which is to be entered into, 
intend to take no advantage of your present situation. Once 
made, it should be durable ; and therefore it should contain 
no condition of which the Americans may afterwards repent, 
but such only as will last as long as human institutions shall 
endure, so that mutual amity may subsist for ever. Enter- 
ing into a treaty will be an avowal of your independence. 
Spain must be consulted, and Spain will not be satisfied 
with an undetermined boundary on the west. Some of the 
states are supposed to run to the South Sea, which might 
interfere with her claim to California.” It was answered 
that the last treaty of peace adopted the Mississippi as a 
boundary. “ And what share do you intend to give us in 
the fisheries?” said Vergennes; for in the original draft of 
a treaty the United States had proposed to take to them- 
selves Cape Breton and the whole of the island of New- 
foundland. Explanations were made by the American 
commissioners that their later instructions removed all 
chances of disagreement on that subject. 
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The return of the courier to Spain was not waited for. 
On the seventeenth, Gerard, one of the secretaries of Ver- 
gennes, informed Franklin and Deane, by the king’s order, 
that the king in council had determined not only to ac- 
knowledge the United States, but to support their cause ; 
and, perhaps exceeding his authority, he added, in case Eng- 
land should declare war on France on account of this rec- 
ognition, he would not insist that the Americans should 
not make a separate peace, but only that they should main- 
tain their independence. The American commissioners an- 
swered : ‘‘We perceive and admire the king’s magnanimity 
and wisdom. He will find us faithful and firm allies. We 
wish with his majesty that the amity between the two 
nations may last for ever ; ” and both parties agreed that 
good relations could continue between a monarchy and a 
republic, between a Catholic monarchy and a Protestant 
republic. The French king promised in January three mil- 
lions of livres ; as much more, it was said, would be remitted 
by Spain from Havana. The vessels laden with supplies 
for -the United States should be convoyed by a king’s shi}> 
out of the channel. But the Spanish government, which 
wished to avoid a rupture with England, took alarm, and 
receded from its intention. 

In January, 1778, Lord Amherst, as military ad- 1773 , 
viscr, gave the opinion that nothing less than an 
additional army of forty thousand men would be sufficient 
to carry on offensive war in North America ; but the king 
would not suffer Lord North to flinch, writing sometimes 
chidingly that there could not be “ a man either bold or 
mad enough to presume to treat for the mother country on 
a basis of independence ; ” sometimes appealing to the min- 
ister’s “ personal affection for him and sense of honor ; ” 
and, in the event of a war with France, suggesting that “it 
might be wise to draw the troops from the revolted prov- 
inces, and to make war on the French and Spanish islands.” 
To Lord Chatham might be offered any thing but substan- 
tial power, for “ his name, which was always his greatest 
merit, would hurt Lord Rockingham’s party,” And at 
court the king lavished civilities on George Grenville and 
others who were connected with Lord Chatham. 
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Correct reports from Versailles reached Leopold of Tus- 
cany and Joseph of Austria. “ The women,” so predicted 
the latter to his brother before the end of January, “ the 
women and the enthusiasm of . the moment, making the min- 
isters afraid of losing their places, will determine them 
for making war on the English ; and they could commit 
no greater folly.” While “the two greatest countries in 
Europe were fairly running a race for the favor of the 
Americans, the question of a French alliance with them 
was discussed by Vergennes with the Marquis D’Ossun as 
the best adviser with regard to Spain, and the plan of action 
was digested by them. Then these two met the king at the 
apartment of Maurepas, who was ill with the gout;, and 
there the whole subject was debated and finally settled. 
Maurepas, at heart opposed to the war, loved his ease, and 
loved popularity too well to escape the sway of external 
opinion ; and Louis XVI. sacrificed his own inclination and 
his own feeling of justice to policy of state and the 
Fob." opinion of his advisers. So, on the sixth of Feb- 
ruary, a treaty of amity and commerce, and also an 
eventual defensive treaty of alliance, was concluded between 
the king of France and the United States. They were 
founded on principles of equality and reciprocity, and for 
the most part were in conformity to the proposals of con- 
gress. In commerce each ]>arty was to be placed on the 
footing of the most favored nation. The king of France 
promised his good offices with the princes and powers of 
Barbary. As to the fisheries, each party reserved to itself 
the exclusive possession of its own. Accepting the French 
interpretation of the treaties of Utrecht and of Paris, the 
United States acknowledged the right of French subjects 
to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, and their exclusive 
right to half the coast of that island for drying-places. On 
the question of ownership in the event of the conquest of 
Newfoundland, the treaty was silent. The American pro- 
posal, that free ships give freedom to goods and to persons 
except to soldiers in actual service of an enemy, was adopted. 
Careful lists were made out of contraband merchandises, 
and of those not contraband. The absolute and unlimited 
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independence of the United States was described as the 
essential end of the defensive alliance ; and the two parties 
mutually engaged not to lay down their arms until it should 
be assured by the treaties terminating the war. Moreover, 
the United States guaranteed to France the posses- 
sions then held by France in America, as well as pj*; 
those which it might acquire by a future treaty of 
peace ; and, in like manner, the Ung of France guaranteed 
to the United States their present possessions, and their ac- 
quisitions during the war from the dominions of Great Brit- 
ain in North America. A separate and secret act reserved to 
the king of Spain the power of acceding to the treaties. 

Within forty-two hours of the signature of these treaties 
of commei'ce and alliance, the ministry received the news 
by a special messenger from their spy in Paris ; but it was 
not divulged ; the floating rumors which crossed the chan- 
nel could not arrest the senseless bickerings of parties, or 
the favorite amusement of badgering the friends of Rock- 
ingham about the declaratory act. On the eleventh, Hills- 
borough called out to the Duke of Richmond : “ In what 
manner does he mean that England shall crouch to the 
vipers and rebels in America ? By giving up the sacred 
right of taxation ? or by yielding to America with resjiect 
to her absurd pretensions about her charters ? or by declar- 
ing the thirteen provinces independent ? ” Richmond an- 
swered : “I never liked the declaratory act I voted for it 
with regret to obtain the repc.al of the stamp act ; I wish 
we could have done without it; I looked upon it as a piece 
of waste paper that no minister would ever have the mad- 
ness to revive ; I will, with pleasure, be the first to repeal 
it, or to give it up'.” In this mood Richmond sought har- 
mony with Chatham. On the same day, in the house of 
commons, young Gleorge Grenville attacked the administra- 
tion in the harshest terms, and pointed out Lord Chatham 
as the proper person to treat with America. The very sin- 
cere and glowing words of eulogy spoken by the son of the 
author of the stamp-tax were pleasing to Lord Chatham in* 
these his last days. 

While the British government stumbled in the dark, 
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Franklin placed the public opinion of philosophical France 
conspicuously on the side of America. No man of that 
century so imbodied the idea of toleration as Voltaire ; for 
fame he was unequalled among living men of letters ; for 
great age he was venerable ; he, more than Louis XVI., 
more than the cabinet of the king, represented France of 
that day ; and now he was come up to Paris, bent with 
years, to receive before his death the homage of its people. 
Wide indeed was the difference between him and America. 
“ I have done more in my day than Luther or Calvin,” was 
his boast ; and America, which was reverently Prote.stant, 
and through Protestantism established not the toleration, 
but the equality of all churches and opinions, did not 
count him among her teachers. He had given out that, if 
there was not a God, it would be necessary to invent him ; 
while America held that any god of man’s invention is an 
idol; that God must be worshipped in truth as well as in 
spirit. But for the moment America and Voltaire wei-e on 
one side ; and, before he had been a week in Paris, Frank- 
lin claimed leave to wait upon him. We have Voltaire’s 
account of the interview. Franklin bade his grandson <le- 
mand the benediction of the more than octogenarian, and 
in the presence of twenty persons he gave it in these 
Feb.’ words: “ Gon and Liberty!” Everywhere Vol- 
taire appeared as the friend of America. Being in 
company where the young wife of Lafayette was present, he 
asked that she might be brought to him, kissed her hand, 
and spoke to her the praises of her husband and of the 
cause which he served. 

Almost simultaneously, Lord North, on the seventeenth 
of February, made known to the house of commons the 
extent of his conciliatory propositions. Of the two bills, one 
declared the intention of the parliament of Great Britain 
not to exercise the right of imposing taxes within the colo- 
nies of North America, the other authorized commissioners 
to. be sent to the United States. In a speech of two hours. 
Lord North avowed that he had never had a policy of his 
own. He had never proposed any tax on America ; he had 
fonnd the tea-tax imposed, and, while he declined to repeal 
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it, he never devised means to enforce it ; the commissioners 
■would have power to treat with congress, with provincial 
assemblies, or with Washington ; to order a truce ; to sus- 
pend all laws ; to grant pardons and rewards ; to restore 
the form of constitution as it stood before the troubles. 
“ A dull, melancholy silence for some time succeeded to 
the speech. It had been heard with profound attention, 
but without a single mark of approbation to any part from 
any party or man in the house. Astonishment, dejection, 
and fear overclouded the assembly.” After the house of 
commons had given leave to bring in the bills, Hartley, -act- 
ing on an understanding with Lord North, enclosed copies 
of them to Franklin. Franklin, with the knowledge of 
Vergennes, answered : “ If peace, by a treaty with America, 
upon equal teims, were re:illy desii'ed, your commissioners 
need not go there for it. Seriously, if wise and honest 
men, such as Sir George Saville, the bishop of St. Asaph, 
and yourself, were to come over here immediately with 
powers to treat, you might not only obtain peace with 
America, but prevent a war with France.” 

The conciliatory bills, which with slight modifica- 1778 . 
tions became statutes by nearly unanimous consent, 
confirmed the ministry in power. The king of France 
deemed it required by his dignity to make a formal declara- 
tion to Great Britain of liis tre-aties with the United States. 
British ships-of-war had captured many French ships, but 
the ministry had neither communicated the instructions 
under which their officers acted, nor given heed to the 
1 ‘eclamatious of the French government. This dictated the 
form of the rescript which on the thirteenth of March was 
left by the French ambassador with the British secretary 
of state. It announced that “the United States of North 
America are in full possession of independence, which they 
had declared on the fourth of July, 1776 ; that, to consoli- 
date the connection between the two nations, their respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries had signed a treaty of friendship and 
commerce, but without any exclusive advantages in favor 
of the French nation.” And it added: “The king is de- 
termined to protect the lawful commerce of his subjects, 
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and for that purpose has taken measures in concert with 
the United States of North America.’^ 

This declaration was held to establish a state of war be- 
tween England and France. The British ambassador was 
immediately recalled from Paris, and the recall notified to 
the French ambassador. Lord North became despondent, 
and professed a desire to make way for Lord Chatham. 
The king on the fifteenth answered : “ I am Avilling to ac- 
cept through you any person that will come avowedly to 
the support of your administration. On a clear explanation 
that Lord Cftiatham is to step forth to support you, I will 
receive him with open arms. Having said this, I will only 
add, to put before your eyes my most inmost thoughts, that 
no advantage to my country nor personal danger to myself 
can make me address myself to Lord Chatham, or to any 
other branch of opposition. Honestly, I would rather lose 
the crown I now Avear than bear the ignominy of possessing 
it under their shackles. You have now full power to act, 
but I don’t expect Lord Chatham and his crew will come 
to your assistance.” Fox would have consented to a coali- 
tion, had it been agreeable to his friends. Shelburne, on 
being consulted, answered instantly: ^^Lord Chatham must 
be the dictator. I know that Lord Chatham thinks any 
change insufficient which does not comprehend a great law 
arrangement and annihilate every party in the kingdom.” 
When this reply was reported to the king, he broke out 
with violence : ‘‘ Lord Chatham, that perfidious man, as 
dictator! I solemnly deedare that nothing shall bring me 
to treat personally Avith Lord Chatham. Experience makes 
me resolve to run any personal risk rather than submit to 
a set of men who certainly would make me a slave for the 
remainder of my days.” 

3778. After a night’s rest, the king wrote Avith still more 
March. 0xiergy : ‘‘ My dear lord, no consideration in life shall 
make me stoop to opposition. Whilst any ten men in the 
kingdom Avill stand by me, I will not give myself up into 
bondage. My dear lord, I will rather risk my crown than 
do what I think personally disgraceful. If the nation will 
not stand by me, they shall ha\"e another, king ; for I never 
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will put my hand to what will make mo miserable to the 
last day of my life.” 

On the seventeenth the king c6mmunicated to par- ms. 
liameiit the rescript of the ITrench ambassador. In 
the commons, Conway said : What have we to do but to 
take up the idea that Franklin has thrown out with fairness 
and manliness?” Among the lords, Rockingham advised 
to break the alliance between France and the United States 
by acknowledging American independence. Richmond still 
hoped to avoid a war. Lord Shelburne dwelt on the great- 
ness of the affront offered by France, and the impossibility 
of not resenting it. Yet Shelburne would not listen to an 
overture in private from the ministers. Without Lord 
Chatham,” he said, any new arrangement would be iiietti- 
cient ; with Lord Chatham, nothing could be done but by 
an entire new cabinet and a change in the chief departments 
of the law.” On the report of this language, the king wrote 
his last word to Lord North : ‘‘ Rather than be shackled 
by these desperate men, I will see any form of government 
introduced into this island, and lose my crown rather than 
wear it as a disgrace.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE UNITED STATES AND FBANOE. 

1776. 

The twentieth of March was the day appointed for the 
j>reseutation of the American coinmissioiiers to the 
mS. of France in the palace hnilt by Louis XIV. 

at Versailles. The world thought only of Franklin ; 
hut he was accompanied by his two colleagues and by the 
unreceived ministers to Prussia and Tuscany. These four 
glittered in lace and powder ; the patriarch was dressed in 
the plain gala coat of Manchester velvet which he had used 
at the levee of George III., — the same which, according 
to the custom of that age, he had worn, as it proved for the 
last time in England, when as agent of Massachusetts he 
had a]»peai*ed before the privy council, — with white stock- 
ings, as was the use in England, spectacles on bis nose, a 
round white hat under his arm, and his thin gray hair in 
its natural state. The crowd through which they passed 
received them with long-continued applause. The king, 
without any unusual courtesy, said to them : “ I wish con- 
gress to be assured of my friendship.” After the ceremony, 
tlu‘y ]>aid a visit to the young wife of Lafayette, and dined 
wilii the secretary for foreign afEairs. Two days later, they 
wore introduced to the still youthful Marie Antoinette, who 
yielded willingly to generous impulses in behalf of repub- 
licans, and by her sympathy made the cause of America a 
fashion at the French court. The king felt all the while 
as if he were wronging the cause of monarchy by his ac- 
knowledgment of rebels, and engaged in the American 
revolution against his oum will, in obedience to the advice 
of Maurepas and the opinion of some members of his cabinet 
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on his duty to France. Personally he was irritated, and 
did not disguise his vexation. The praises lavished 
on Franklin by those around the queen fretted him ^areh. 
to j>eeA'ishness, and he mocked what seemed to him 
the y>retentious enthusiasm of the Countess Diana de Polig- 
nac by the coarsest jest. 

I'hc pique of the king was not due to any defect in 
Franklin, lie was a man of the soundest understanding, 
never disturbed by recollections or fears, with none of the 
eaj)ricious anxieties of diseased minds or the susceptibili- 
ties of <listurbed self-love. Free from the illusions of poetic 
iiatun*s, ho loved truth for its own sake, and looked upon 
things just as they Vere. As a consequence, he had no 
elo(juence hut that of clearness. He conn)uted that the 
inheritor of a noble title in the ninth generation represents 
at most but the five luimlred and twelfth part of the an- 
eestor ; nor \vas he awed by a crosier or daz/.Ied by a crown, 
lie knew the moral world to be subjected to laws like the 
natural world; in conducting affturs, he remembered the 
necessary relation of cause to effect, aiming only at what 
was possible; and with a tranquil mind he signed the treaty 
with France, just as with calm observation he had contem- 
] dated the tlangers of liis country . In regard to money 
lu» was frug.il, that he might be independent, and tliat ho 
might 1 h.‘ generous. He owed good health to his exem})lary 
temperance. Habitnally gay, employment was his resource 
against weariness and sorrow, and contentment came from 
Ills superiority to ambition, interest, or vanity. Tliere \vt\s 
about him more of moral greatness than appeared on the 
surface ; and, while he made no boast of unselfisli benevo- 
lence, there never lived a man who would have more surely 
met martyrdom in the course of duty. 

The official conduct of F^ranklin and his intercourse with 
])ersons of higliest rank were marked by the most delicate 
propriety as well as by perfect self-respect. His charm was 
simplicity, wdneh. gave grace to his style and ease to his 
manners. No life-long courtier could have been more free 
from vulgarity; no diplomatist nun-e true to his position as 
minister of a rejiublic ; no laborer more consistent with his 

VOL. VI. 5 
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former life as a working-man ; and thus he won respect and 
love from all. When a celebrated cause was to be heard 
before the parliament of Paris, the throng which filled the 
house and its approaches opened a way on his a})})earance, 
and he passed to the seat reserved for him amidst the 
acclamations of the people. At the opera, at the theatres, 
similar honors were paid him. It is John Adams who said : 
‘‘ Not Leibnitz or Newton, not . Frederic or Voltaire, had a 
more^ universal reputation ; and his character was more 
beloved and esteemed than that of them all.” Through- 
out Europe, there was scarcely a citizen or a peasant of any 
culture who was not familiar with his name, and who did 
not consiiler him as a friend to all titen. At the aca<lemy, 
D’Alembert addressed him as the man who had wrenched 
the thunderbolt from the cloud, the sceptre from tyrants ; 
and both these ideas were of a nature to pass easily into the 
common mind. From the part which he had taken in the 
emancipation of America, imagination transfigured him as 
the man who had separated the colonies from Great Britain, 
had framed their best constitutions of government, and by 
counsel and example would show how to abolish all political 
evil throughout the world, ^ Maleshcrbes s})oke of the excel- 
lence of the institutions that permitted a printer, the son of 
a tallow-chandler, to act a great part in public affairs ; and, 
if Malesherbes reasoned so, how much more the workmen 
of Paris and the people. Thus Franklin was the venerable 
impersonation of democracy, yet so calmly decorous, so free 
from a disposition to quarrel with the convictions of others, 
that,' while he was the <lelight of free-thinking philosophers, 
he escaped the hatred of the clergy, and his presence excited 
no jealousy in the old nobility, though sometimes a woman 
of rank might find fault with bis hands and skin, which toil 
had embrowned. Yet he understood the movement of the 
French onds day. He remarked to those in Paris who 
learned of him the secret of statesmanship : He who shall 
introduce into public affairs the principles of primi- 
Mar^. Christianity will change the face of the world ; ” 
and we know from Oondorcet that while in France 
he said in a public company: ‘‘You perceive liberty estab- 
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lish herself and flourish almost under your eyes ; I dare to 
])re(lict that by and by you will be anxious to taste her bless- 
ings.” In this way he conciliated the most opposite natures, 
yet not for himself. Whatever favor he met in society, what- 
ever lionor he received from the academy, whatever author- 
ity he gained as a man of science, whatever distinction came 
to him through the good-will of the people, whatever fame 
he acquired throughout Europe, he turned all to account for 
the good of his country. Surrounded by colleagues, some 
of whom were jealous of his superiority, and for no service 
whatever were greedy of the public money, he threw their 
angry demands into the fire, Arthur Lee intrigued to sup- 
plant him with persevering malignity ; the weak and incora- 
j)etent Izard brought against him charges which bear the 
strangeness of frenzy ; but he met their hostility by patient 
indifference. Never detracting from the merit of any one, 
he did not disdain glory, and he knew how to pardon envy. 
Great as were the injuries which he received in England, 
he used towards that power undeviating frankness and fair- 
ness, and never from resentment lost an opportunity of 
promoting peace. 

In England, Rockingham, Richmond, Burke, Fox, Con- 
way, respected Franklin, and desired to meet his offers. 
So, too, did Lord North, though he had not courage to be 
true to his convictions. On the other side stood foremost 
and firmest the king, and Chatham arrayed himself against 
American independence. Richmond, as a friend to 
liberty, made frank advances to Chatham, sending 
him the draft of an address which he w«as to move in 
the house of lords, and entreating of him reunion, mutual 
confidence, and support. Chatham rejected his overture, 
and avowed the purpose of opposing his motion. 
Accordingly, on Tuesday the seventh of April, April?, 
against earnest requests, Lord Chatham, Wrapped up 
in flannel to the knees, pale and wasted away, his eyes still 
retaining their fire, came into the house of lords, leaning 
upon his son William Pitt and his son-in-law Lord Mahon. 
The peers stood up out of respect as he hobbled to his 
bench. The Duke of Richmond proposed and sj)oke elab- 
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orately in favor of* an address to the king, which in sub- 
stance recommended the recognition of the independent 
sovereignty of the thirteen revolted provinces and a change 
of administration. Chatham, who alone of British states- 
men had a right to invite America to resume her old con- 
nection, rose from his seat with slowness and difticulty, 
leaning on his crutclies and supported under each arm by a 
friend. His figure was marked with dignity, and he seemed 
a being superior to those around him. Raising one hand 
from his crutch, and casting his eyes towards heaven, he 
said : “ I thank God that, old and infirm, and with more 
than one foot in the grave, I have been able to come this 
day to stand up in the cause of my country, perhaps never 
again to enter the walls of this house.” Stillness prevailed. 
His voice, at first low and feeble, rose and became harmo- 
nious ; but his speech falteVed, his sentences were broken, 
his words no more than flashes through darkness, shreds of 
sublime but unconnected eloquence. He recalled his i)roph- 
ecies of the evils which were to follow such American 
measures as had been adopted, adding, at the end of each : 
“and so it proved.” He could not act with Lord Rocking- 
ham and his friends, because they persisted in unretracted 
error. With the loftiest pride he laughed to scorn the idea 
of an invasion of England by Spain or by France or by both. 
“If peace cannot be preserved with honor, why is not war 
declared without hesitation? This kingdom has still re- 
sources to maintain its just rights. Any state is better than 
despair. My lords, I rejoice that the grave has not closed 
upon me, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against 
the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble mon- 
archy.” The Duke of Richmond answered with respect for 
the name of Chatham, so dear to Englishmen ; but he reso- 
lutely maintained the wisdom of avoiding a war in which 
France and Spain would have America for their ally. Lord 
Chatham would have replied ; but, after two or three 
Aprii. unsuccessful efforts to rise, he fell backwards, and 
seemed in the agonies of death. Every one of the 
peers pressed round him, save only the Earl of Mansfield, 
who sat unmoved. The senseless sufferer was borne from 
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the house with tender solicitude to the bed from which he 
never was to rise. 

The king wrote at once to Lord North : May not the 
political exit of Lord Chatham incline you to continue at 
the head of my affairs ? ’’ The world was saddened by the 
loss of so great a man. The elder Pitt never seemed more 
thoroughly the spokesman of the commoners of England 
than in these last months of his public career. He came 
to parliament with an all-impassioned love of liberty, the 
proudest sentiment of nationality, and his old disdain of 
the house of Bourbon ; and the sorrows of his country were 
as massive clouds about his brilliant pathway to the grave. 
His eloquence in the early part of the session seemed to 
some of his hearers to surpass all that they had ever heard of 
the orators of Greece or Rome. In his last days, he was 
still dreaming of an ideal England with a parliament of the 
people ; and, with a haughtiness all the more marvellous 
from his age, decrepitude, and insulation, he confronted 
alone all branches of the nobility, who had lost a continent 
in the vain hope of saving themselves a shilling in the 
])ound of the land-tax, and declared that there could be no 
good government but under an administration that should 
crush to atoms the political influence of all parties of the 
aristocracy, and interpret law in favor of liberty. 

He died like a hero struck down on the field of bat- iprii. 
tie after the day was lost, still in heart, though not in 
place, the great commoner. With logical consistency, the 
house bf lords refused to attend his funeral. 

By this time the news of the French alliance with the 
United States had spread through Europe. It was re- 
ceived at St. Petersburg with lively satisfaction. In Eng- 
land, the king, the ministry, parliament, the British nation, 
all were unwilling to speak the word independence, wishing 
at least to retain some preference by compact. Prance in 
her treaty of commerce asked no favor, considering equality 
as the only basis for a permanent friendship. Custom, 
mutual confidence, sameness of language and of civil law, 
the habit of using English manufactures, their cheapness 
and merit, of themselves secured to England almost a 
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monopoly of American commerce for a generation, and yet 
slie stickled for the formal concession of some special com- 
mercial advantages. Deluded by the long usage of mo- 
nopoly, she would not «ee that equality was all she needed. 
Once more Hartley, as an informal agent from Lord North, 
repaired to Paris to seek of Franklin an offer of some alli- 
ance, or at least of some favor in tr.ade. Franklin answered 
him as he answered other emissaries, that as to in- 
dependence the Americans enjoyed it already ; its 
acknowledgment would secure to Britain equal but 
not superior advantages in commerce. Fox was satisfied 
with this offer; and on the tenth, when it was moved in the 
house of commons to enlarge the powere of the commission- 
ers, he held up to view that greater benefits to trade would 
follow from friendly relations with independent America 
than from nominal dependence. 

Fox was in the right, but was not heeded. Had Chath.-iiu 
lived and obtained power, the course of events would not 
have been changed. Jackson, the former colleague of Frank- 
lin and secretary of Grenville, refused to be of the commis- 
sion for peace, because he saw that it was a delusion accorded 
by the king to quiet Lord North, and to unite the nation 
against the Americans. Long before the commissioners 
arrived, the United States had taken its part. On the 
twenty-first of April, Washington gave his opinion to a 
member of congress : “ Nothing short of independence can 
possibly do. A peace on any other terms would be a peace 
of war. The injuries we have received from the 'British 
nation were so unprovoked, and have been so great and so 
many, that they can never be forgotten. Our fidelity as 
a ])eople, our character as men, are opposed to a coalition 
with them as subjects.” Upon the twenty-second, a day 
of general public fasting and humiliation, with prayers to 
Almighty God to strengthen and perpetuate the union, in 
their house of worship congress resolved “ to hold no con- 
ference or treaty with any commissioners on the part of 
Great Britain, unless they shall, as a preliminary thereto, 
either withdraw their fleets ^d armies, or in positive and 
express terms acknowledge the independence of the states.” 
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‘‘Lord North is two years too late with his political ma- 
noBiivre,” responded George Clinton, then governor of New 
York. Jay met not a single American “ willing to accept 
peace under Lord North’s terms.” “ No offers,” wrote Rob- 
ert Morris, “ ought to have a hearing of one moment, 
unless preceded by acknowledgment of our indepen- ^prli. 
dence, because we can never be a happy people under 
their domination. Great Britain . would still enjoy the 
greatest share and most valuable parts of our trade.” 

Since Britain would grant no peace, on the tenth the 
French king despatched from Toulon a fleet, bearing Ge- 
rard as his minister to the congress of the United States, 
that the alliance between France and America might be 
7'iveted. On the twenty-ninth, when, in the presence of 
PVanklin and his newly arrived colleague John Adams, 
Voltaire was solemnly received by the French academy, 
philosophic France gave the right hand of fellowship to 
America as its child by adoption. The numerous assembly 
demanded a visible sign of the union of the intellect of the 
two continents ; and, in the presence of all that Avas most 
distinguished in letters and philosophy, Franklin and Vol- 
taire kissed one another, in recognition that the Avar for 
American independence was -a war for freedom of mind. 

Many causes combined to procure the alliance of France 
and the American republic; but the force which brought 
all influences harmoniously together, overruling the timor- 
ous levity of Maurepas and the dull reluctance of Louis 
XVI., was the movement of intellectual freedom. We are 
arrived at the largest generalization thus far in the history 
of America. 

The spirit of free inquiry penetrated the Catholic world 
as it penetrated the Protestant world. Each of their 
methods of reform recognised that every man shares in 
the eternal reason, and in each the renovation proceeded 
from within the soul. Luther, as he climbed on his knees 
the marble steps of a church at Rome, heard a voice within 
him cry out,, “ Justification is by faith alone;” and to all 
the people he vindicated man’s individuality from the point 
of view of religion. The most stupendous thought that was 
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ever conceived by man, such as had never been dared by 
Socrates or the academy, by Aristotle or the stoics, took 
possession of Descartes on a November night in his medita- 
tions on the banks of the Danube. His mind separated itself 
from every thing beside, and in the consciousness of its 
freedom stood over against all tradition, all received o])iii- 
ion, all knowledge, all existence except itself, thus asserting 
the principle of individuality as the key-note of all coming 
philosophy and political institutions. Nothing was to be 
received by a man as truth which did not convince 
1778. his own reason, Luther opened a new world in 
which every man was his own priest, his own inter- 
cessor ; Descartes opened a new world in which every man 
was his own philosopher, his own judge of truth. 

A practical difference marked the kindi'ed systems : the 
one w^as the method of continuity and gradual reform ; the 
other of an instantaneous, complete, and thoroughly radical 
revolution. The principle of Luther waked up a supersti- 
tious world, ‘‘asleep in lap of legends old,” but did not 
renounce all external authority. It used drags and anchors 
to (dieck too rapid a pi'ogress, and to secure its moorings. 
So it escaped premature conflicts. By the principle of Des- 
cartes, the individual man at once and altogether stood 
aloof from king, church, universities, public opinion, tradi- 
tional science, all external authority and all other beings, 
and, turning every intruder out of the inner temiflo of the 
mind, kept guard at its portal to bar the entry to every 
belief that had not first obtained a passpoi't from himselL 
No one ever applied the theory of Descartes with rigid in- 
flexibility ; a man can as little move without the weight of 
the superincumbent atmosphere as esca2:>e Altogether the 
opinions of the age in which he seei? the light ; but the 
theory was there, and it rescued philosophy from bondage 
to monkish theology, forbade to the church all inquisition 
into private opinion, and gave to reason, and not to civil 
magistrates, the maintenance of truth. The nations that 
learned their lessons of liberty from Luther and Calvin went 
forward in their natural development, and suffered their 
institutions to grow and to shape themselves according to 
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the increasing public intelligence. The nations that learned 
their lessons of liberty from Descartes were led to question 
every thing, and by creative power renew society through 
the destruction of the past. The spirit of liberty in all 
Protestant countries was marked by moderation. The Ger- 
man Lessing, the antitype of Luther, said to his country- 
men : Don’t put out the candles till day breaks.” Out of 
Calviiiistic Protestantism rose in that day four great teach- 
ers of four great nationalities, America, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. Edwards, Reid, Kant, and Rous- 
seau were all imbued, with religiosity, and all except ms. 
the last, who spoiled his doctrine by dreamy indo- 
lence, were expositors of the active powers of man. All 
these in political science, Kant most exactly of all, were the 
counterpart of America, which was conducting a revolution 
on the highest principles of freedom with such circumspec- 
tion that it seemed to be only a war against innovation. On 
the other hand, free thought in France, as pure in its source 
as free thought in America, became speculative and skeptical 
and impassioned. This modern Prometheus, as it broke its 
chains, started xip with a sentiment of revenge against the 
ecclesiastical terrorism which for centuries had sequestered 
the rights of mind. Inq\iiry took up with zeal every ques- 
tion in science, politics, and morals. Free thought paid 
homage to the “majesty of nature investigated the origin 
of species ; analyzed the air we breathe ; j^ureued the dis- 
coveries of Columbus and Copernicus ; mapped the skies ; 
explored the oceans and measured the earth ; revived ancient 
learning ; revelled in the philosophy of Greece, which, un- 
trammelled by national theology, went forth to seek the 
reason of things ; nursed the republican sentiment by study 
of the history of Athens and Rome ; spoke words for liberty 
on the stage ; and adapted the round of learning to the com- 
mon understanding. Now it translated and scattered abroad 
the writings of Americans and the new American constitu- 
tions ; and the proud intellect of France was in a maze, 
Turgot and Condoroet melted with admiration and sym- 
pathy as they road the organic laws in which the unpretend- 
ing husbandmen of a new continent had introduced into the 
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world of real life the ideas that for them dwelt only in hope. 
All influences that favored freedom of mind conspired to- 
gether. Anti-prelatical Puritanism was embraced 
1778 . by anti-prelatical skepticism. The exile Calvin was 
welcomed home as he returned by way of New 
England and the states where Huguenots and Presbyterians 
prevailed. The lineage of Calvin and the lineage of Des- 
cartes met together. One great current of vigorous living 
opinion, which there was no power in France capable of 
resisting, swept through society, driving all the clouds in 
the sky in one direction. Ministers and king and nation 
were hunied along together. 

The wave of free thought broke as it rolled against the 
Pyrenees. The Bourbon of Prance was compelled into an 
alliance with America ; the Bourbon of Spain, disturbed 
only by the remonstrances of De Aranda, his ambassador 
in Paris, was left to pursue a strictly national policy. The 
Spani.sh people did not share the passion and enthusiasm of 
the French, for they had not had the training of the French. 
In France, there was no inquisition ; in Spain, the king 
would have submitted bis own son to its tribunal. For the 
French soldier Descartes, the emancipator of thought, Spain 
had the soldier Loyola to organize repression ; for the px’oud 
Corneille, so full of republican fire, Spain had the monkish 
Calderon. There no poet like Molidre unfrocked hypocrisy. 
Not only had Spain no Calvin, no Voltaire, no Rousseau ; 
she had no Pascal to mock at casuistry ; no prelate to in- 
struct her princes in the rights of the people like Fdnelon, 
or defend her church against Rome, or teach the equality 
of all men before God like Bossuet ; no controversies 
through the press like those with the Hxiguenots ; no edict 
of toleration like that of Nantes. A richly endowed church 
always leans to* Arminianism and justification by works ; 
and it was so in Spain, where the spiritual instincts of man, 
which are the life of freedom, had been trodden under foot, 
and alms-giving to professed mendicants usurped the place 
of charity. Natural science in its progress gently strips 
from religion the follies of superstition, and purifies and 
spiritualizes faith ; in Spain it was dreaded as of kin to the 
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Islam ; and, as the material world was driven from its. right- 
ful place among the objects of study, it avenged itself by 
overlaying religion. The idea was lost in the symbol ; to 
the wooden or metal cross was imputed the worth of inv^ard 
piety ; religious feeling was cherished by magnificent cere- 
monies to delight the senses ; penitence in this world made 
atonement by using the hair shirt, the scourge, and macera- 
tion ; the immortal soul was thought to be purged by mate- 
rial flames ; the merciless inquisition kept spies over opinion 
in every house by the confessional, and quelled unbelief by 
the dungeon, the torture, and the stake. Free thought was 
rooted out in the struggle for homogeneousness. Nothing 
was left in Spain that could tolerate Protestantism, least of 
all the stern Protestantism of America ; nothing congenial 
to free thought, least of all to free thought as it was in 
France. 

France was alive with the restless spirit of inquiry ; the 
country beyond the Pyrenees was still benumbed by super- 
stition and priestcraft and tyranny over mind, and the 
church through its organization maintained a stagnant cairn. 
As there was no union between the French mind and 
the Spanish mind, between the French people and the i 778 , 
Spanish people, the union of the governments was 
simply the result of the family compact, which the engage- 
ment between France and the United States without the 
assent of Spain violated and annulled. Moreover, the self- 
love of the Catholic king was touched, that his nephew 
should have formed a treaty with America without waiting 
for his advice. Besides, the independence of colonies was 
an example that might divest his crown of its possessions 
in both parts of America ; and the danger was greatly en- 
hanced by the establishment of republicanism on the borders 
of his transatlantic provinces, where he dreaded it as more 
surely fatal than all the power of Great Britain. 

The king of France, while he declared his wish to make 
no conquest whatever in the war, held out to the king of 
Spain, with the consent of the United States, the acqui- 
sition of Florida ; but Florida had not power to allure 
Charles III., or his ministry, which was a truly Spanish 
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ministry and wished to pursue a truly Spanish policy. 
There was indeed one word which, if pronounced, would 
be a spell potent enough to alter their decision; a word 
that calls the blood into the cheek of a Spaniard as a brand 
of inferiority on his nation. That word was Gibraltar. 

Meantime, the king of Spain declared that he would 
1778 . not then, nor in the future, enter into the quarrel of 

France and England ; that he wished to close his life 
in tranquillity, and valued peace too highly to sacrifice it to 
the interests or opinions of another. 

So the flags of France and the United States went to- 
gether into the field against Great Britain, unsupported by 
any other government, yet with the good wishes of all the 
peoples of Europe. The benefit then conferred on the 
United States was priceless. In return, the revolution in 
America came opportunely for France. During the last 
years of Louis XIV. and the reign of Louis XV., she lost 
her creative power and stumbled about in the regions of 
skepticism. She aspired to deny, and knew only how to 
deny ; yet that France which its own clergy calumniated 
as a nation of atheists was the lineal successor of the France 
which raised cathedrals on each side of the channel, the 
France which took up the banner, of the very God in- 
dwelling in man against paganized Christianity and against 
Islam, the France which maintained Gallican liberties against 
papal Rome, the France which after its fashion delivered 
thought from bondage to the church. To that same Prance, 
America brought new life and hope ; she superseded skep- 
ticism by a wi^e and prudent enthusiasm in action, and 
bade the nation that became her ally lift up its heart from 
the barrenness of doubt to the highest affirmation of God 
and liberty, to. freedom in union with the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

KUEOPE AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE* 

1778. 

The alliance of France with the United States brought 
the American question into the heart of Euj’ope, 
where it called new |»olitical aspirations into activity, ms. 
waked tlie hope of free trade between all the con- 
tinents, and arraigned the British ministry at the judgment- 
seat of tlie civilized world. England could recover influence 
in the direction of external affairs only by a peace with her 
colonies. American independence was to be decided not 
by arms alone, but equally by the policy and the sympathies 
of foreign )>rinces and nations. 

Both the great belligerents were involved in contradic- 
tions at home. The government of England, in seeking to 
suppress in her dependencies English rights by Phiglish 
arms, made war on the life of her own life. Inasmuch as 
the party of freedom and justice, which is, indeed, one for 
all mankind, was at least seen to be one and the same for 
the whole P^nglish race, it appeared more and more clearly 
that the total subjugation of America would be tljfe prelude 
to the repression of liberty in the British isles. 

In point of commercial wealth, industry, and adventurous 
enterprise, England at the time had no equal ; in pride of 
natioqality, no rival but France : yet her movements were 
marked by languor. There was no man in the cabinet who 
could speak words of power to call out her moral resources, 
and harmonize the various branches of the public service. 
The country, which in the seven years’ war had been 
wrought by the elder Pitt to deeds of magnanimity, found 
in the ministry no representative. Public spirit had been 
quelled, and a disposition fostered to value personal interest 
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above the general good. Even impending foreign war 
could not hush the turbulence of partisans. The adminis- 
tration, having no guiding principle, held its majority in 
the house of commons only on sufferance, its own officials 
only by its control of patronage. Insubordination showed 
itself in the fleet and in the army, ahd most among the 
officers. England had not known so bad a govern- 
1778. ment since the reign of James II. It was neither 
beloved nor respected, and truly stood neither for 
the people nor for any party of the aristocracy ; neither for 
the spirit of the time, nor for tlie past age, nor for that 
M hich was goming. It was a conglomerate of inferior and 
heterogeneous materials, totally unfit to conduct the policy 
of a mighty empire, endured only during an interim. 

The period in British history was one of great and in- 
creasing intellectual vigor. It was distinguished in philoso- 
P.^*y Hume and Reid and Price and Adam Smith ; in 
painting by Reynolds ; in poetry and various learning by 
Gray and Goldsmith, Johnson and Cowper ; in legislative 
eloquence, by Chatham, Burke, and Fox ; in history by Gib- 
bon ; in the useful arts by Brindley, Watt, and Arkwright. 
That the nation, in a state of high and advancing culture, 
should have been governed by a sordid ministry, so inferior 
to itself as that of Lord North, was not due to the corrup- 
tion of parliament alone ; for there was always in the house 
of commons an indej)endent fc’action. It cannot be fully 
explained without considering the chaotic state of political 
parlies. 

Tlie conflict between England and her American colo* 
nies sprang necessarily out of the development of British 
institutions. The supreme right of parliament as the rep- 
resentative of English nationality, and bound to resist and 
overthrow the personal government of the Stuarts, was the 
watch-word of the Revolution of 1688, which had been dear 
to America as the death-blow to monarchical absolutism 
throughout the English dominions, and as the harbinger of 
constitutional liberty for the civilized world. Parliament 
again asserted its paramount axithority over the crown, when 
by its own enactment it transfeired the succession to the 
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house of Hanover. These revolutions could not have been 
acliieved except through a categorical principle that would 
endure no questioning of its idghtfulness. Such a 
principle could not submit to ♦modifications, until it itth. 
had accomplished its work ; and, as it was imbedded 
with the love of liberty in the mass of the English nation, 
it Ijad moved and acted with the strength and majesty of a 
national conviction. 

In the process of years, the assertion of the supreme 
power of parliament soon assumed . an exaggerated form, 
and was claimed to extend, without limit, over Ireland and 
over the colonies ; so that the theory which, had first been 
used to rescue and secure the liberties of England became 
an instrument of despotism. Meantime, both branches of 
]>arliament were but representatives of the same favored 
class ; and the kings awakened no counterpoising sentiment 
of loyalty so long as the house of Hanover, the creature of 
parliament, was represented by princes of foreign birth, 
ignorant of the laws and the language of the land. 

In this manner the government was conducted for a half 
century by the aristocracy, which, keeping in memory the 
days of Cromwell and of James II., were led into the ]>er- 
suasion that the party of liberty, to use the words of Rock- 
ingham, was that which fought up against the king and 
against the people,” 

But by the side of the theory of absolute power concen- 
tred in parliament, which had twice been the sheet-anchor 
of the English constitution, there existed the older respect 
for the rights of the individual and the liberties of organ- 
ized communities. These two elements of British political 
life were brought into collision by the American revolution, 
which had its provocation in the theory of the omnipotence 
of parliament, and its justification in the eyes of English- 
men in the principle of vital liberty diffused through all the 
parts of the commonwealth. The two ideas struggled for 
the ascendency in the mind of the British nation and in 
its legislature. They both are so embalmed in the undying 
eloquence of Burk6 as to have led to the most opposite 
estimates of his political character. They both appear in 
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Startling distinctness in the speeches and conduct of Fox, 
who put all at hazard on the omnipotence of parliament, 
and yet excelled in the clear .statement of the attitude of 
America. Both lay in irreconciled confusion in the politics 
of Rockingham, whose administration signalized itself by 
enacting the right of the king, lords, and commons of Brit- 
ain to bind America in all cases whatsoever, and humanely 
refused to enforce the pretension. The aristocratic party of 
liberty, organized on the principle of the absolute power of 
parliament, in order to defeat effectually and for all time 
the designs of the king against parliamentary usages and 
rights, had done its work and outlived its usefulness. In 
opposition to the continued rule of an aristocratic connec- 
tion with the device of omnipotence over king and 
1778. people, there rose up around the pure and venerable 
form of Chatham a new liberal party, willing to use 
the prerogative of the king to moderate the rule of the aris- 
tocracy in favor of the people. 

The new p^irty aimed at a double modification of the 
unrestricted sovereignty of parliament. The elder Pitt 
ever insisted, and his friends continued to maintain, that 
th.e commons of Great Britain hail no right to impose taxes 
on unrepresented colonies. This was the first step in the 
renovation of English liberty. The next was to recognise 
that parliament, as then composed, did not adequately rej>- 
resent the nation ; and statesmen of the connection of Rock- 
ingham desperately resisted both these cardinal principles 
of reform. This unyielding division among the opponents 
of Lord North prolonged his administration. 

Besides, many men of honest intentions, neither wishing 
to see English liberties impaired, nor yet to consent to the 
independence of the colonies, kept their minds in a state of 
suspense; and this reluctance to decide led them to bear a 
little longer the ministry which alone professed ability to 
suppress the insurrection : for better men would not con- 
sent to take their places coupled with the condition of con- 
tinuing their policy. Once in a moment of petulance, Lord 
George Germain resigm^d ; and the king, who wished to be 
rid of him, regarded his defection as a most favorable event. 
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But he was from necessity continued in bis office, because 
no one else could be 'found willing to accept it. 

In the great kingdom on the other side of the channel, 
antagonistic forces were likewise in action. As the repre- 
sentative of popular power, France had in reserve one great 
advantage over England in her numerous independent 
peasantry. Brought up in ignorance and seclusion, they 
knew not how to question any thing that was taught 
by the church or commanded by the monarch ; but, 1778. 
however they might for the present suffer from 
grievous and unredressed oppression, they constituted the 
safeguard of order as well as of nationality. 

It was in the capital and among the cultivated classes of 
society, in coffee-houses and saloons, that the cry rose for 
reform or revolution. The French king was absolute ; yet 
the teachings of Montesquieu and the example of England 
raised in men of generous natures an uncontrollable desire 
for free institutions ; while speculative fault-finders, know- 
ing nothing of the self-restraint which is taught by responsi- 
bility in the exercise of office, indulged in ideal anticipations, 
which were colored by an exasperating remembrance of 
griefs and wrongs, France was the eldest daughter of the 
Roman church, with a king who was a sincere though not a 
bigoted Roman Catholic ; and its philosophers carried their 
impassioned war against the church to the utmost verge of 
skepticism and unbelief, while a suspicion that forms of 
religion wore used as a mere instrument of government 
began to find its way into the minds of the discontented 
laboring classes in the cities. But, apart from all inferior 
influences, the power of generalization, in vrhich the French 
nation excels all others, imparts from time to time an ideal- 
istic character to its policy. The Parisians felt the reverses 
of the Americans as if they had been their own ; and in 
November, 1776, an approaching rupture with England was 
the subject of all conversations. 

The American struggle was avowedly a war in defence 
of the common rights of mankind.^ The Prince de Mont- 
barey, who owed his place as minister of war to the favor of 
Maurepas and female influence, and who cherished the pre- 

VOL. VI. 6 
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judiees of his order without being aware of his own medi- 
ocrity, professed to despise the people of the United States 
as formed from emigrants for the most part without char- 
acter and without fortune, ambitious and fanatical, and 
likely to attract to their support ‘‘ all the rogues and the 
worthless from the four parts of the globe.” He had warned 
Lafayette against leaving his wife and wasting his fortune 
to play the part of Don Quixote in their behalf, and had 
raised in the council his feeble voice against the alliance of 
France wdth the insurgents. He regarded a victory over 
England as of no advantage commensurate with the danger- 
ous example of sustaining a revolt against established 
1778 , authority. Besides, war would accumulate disorder 
in the public finances, retard useful works for the 
happiness of France, and justify reprisals by Great Britain 
on the colonies of the Bourbon princes. 

It was against the interior sentiment of the king, the 
doubts of Maurepaa, and the vivid remonstrances of the 
minister of war, that the lingeidng influence of the policy of 
the balance of power, the mercantile aspirations of France, 
its spirit of philosopluc freedom, its traditional antagonism 
to England as aiming at the universal monarchy of commerce 
and the seas, quickened by an eagerness to forestall a seem- 
ingly imminent reconciliation with the colonies, forced the 
French alliance with America. 

Just thh’ty-eight years before, when Maurepas was in the 
vigor of manhood, he had been famed for his aversion to 
England, and for founding his glory on the restoration of 
the French navy. In the administration of Cardinal Fleury, 
he was thought to have liad tlm mind of the widest range ; 
and it was iii those days predicted of him that he would 
lead France to accomplish great results, if he should ever 
become the director of the government. At length he was 
raised to be first minister by a king vrho looked up to him 
with simple-minded deference and implicit trust. The tenor 
of liis mind was unchanged ; but he was so enfeebled by 
long exclusion from public affairs and the heavy burden of 
years and infirmities that no daring design could lure him 
from the love of quiet. By habit he put aside all business 
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which admitted of delay, and shunned every effort of heroic 
enterprise. When the question of the alliance with America 
became urgent, he shrunk from proposing new taxes, which 
the lately restored parliaments might refuse to register ; and 
he gladly accepted the guarantee of Necker, that all war 
expenditures could be met by the use of credit, varied finan- 
cial operations, and reforms. It was only after the assurance 
of a sufficient eupi)ly of money from loans, of which the re- 
payment would not disturb the remnant of his life, that he 
no longer attempted to stem the prevailing opinion of Paris 
in favor of America. The same fondness for ease, after 
hostilities were begun, led him to protect Necker from the 
many enemies who, from hatred of his reforms, joined the 
clamor against him as a foreigner and a Calvinist. 

The strength of the cabinet lay in Vergennes, whose su- 
perior statesmanship was yet not in itself sufficient to raise 
him above the care of maintaining himself in favor. He 
secured the unfailing good-will of his sovereign by his po- 
litical principles, recognising no authority of either clergy, 
or nobility, or third estate, but only a monarch to give the 
word, and {ill, as one people, to obey. Nor did he ever for 
a moment forget the respect due to Maurepas as his supe- 
rior, so that he never excited a jealousy of rivalship. He 
had no prejudice about calling republics into being, whether 
in Europe or beyond the Atlantic, if the welfare of France 
seemed to require it ; he had, however, in his earliest 
approaches to the insurgent colonies, acted in conjunction 
with Spain, which he continued to believe would follow 
France into the war with England ; and in his eyes the 
interests of that branch of the house of Bourbon took 
precedence over those of the United States, except where 
the latter were precisely guaranteed by treaty. 

Not one of the chiefs of the executive government, not 
even the director-general of the finances, was pri- 
marily a hearty friend to the new republic : the me. 
opinion of Necker was in • favor of neutrality; and 
his liberalism, though he was a Swiss by birth, and valued 
the praises of the philosophic world, did not go beyond 
admiration of the political institutions of England. 
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The statesmen of the nation had not yet deduced from 
experience and the intnitions of reason a system of civil 
liberty to supersede worn-out traditional forms ; and the 
lighter literature of the hour, skeptical rather than hopeful, 
mocked at the contradiction between institutions and rights. 
“ Gentlemen of America,” wrote Pamy, at Paris, just before 
the alliance between France and the United States, “ what 
right have you, more than we, to this cherished lib- 
1778 . erty ? Inexorable tyranny crushes Europe ; and you, 
lawless and mutinous people, without kings and with- 
out queens, will you dance to the clank of the chains which 
weigh do>yn the human race ? And, deranging the beauti- 
ful equipoise, will you beard the whole world, and be free ? ” 
Mirabeau wrote a fiery inveetive against despotism, from a 
prison of which his passionate imploring for leave to serve 
in America could not open the doors. 

Until chastened by affliction, Marie Antoinette wanted 
earnestness of character, and suffered herself to be swayed 
by generous caprices, or family ties, or the selfish solicita- 
tions of her female companions. She had an ascendency 
over the mind of the king, but never aspired to, control his 
foreign policy, except in relation to Austria ; and she could 
not always conceal her contempt for his understanding. It 
was only in the pursuit of offices and benefits for her friends 
that she would suffer no denial. She did not spare words 
of angry petulance to a minister who dared to thwart her 
requests ; and Neoker retained her favor by never refusing 
them. To find an embassy for the aged, inexperienced, and 
incompetent father-in-law of the woman whom she appeared 
to love the most, she did not scruple to derange the diplo- 
matic service of the kingdom. For the moment her emo- 
tions ran with the prevailing enthusiasm for the new 
republic ; but they were only superficial and occasional, and 
could form no support for .a steady conduct of the war. 

It was the age of personal government in France. Its 
navy, its army, its credit, its administration, rested abso- 
lutely in the hands of a young man of four-and-twenty, 
whom his Austrian brother-in-law described as a child. He 
felt for the Americans neither as insurgents against wrongs 
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nor as a self-governing people ; and never understood how it 
came about that, contrary to his own faith in unlimited 
monarchical power and in the Catholic Church, his kingdom 
had plunged into a war to introduce to the potentates of 
the civilized world a revolutionary Protestant republic. 

France was rich in resources ; but its finances had 
not recovered from their exhaustion in the seven 
years’ war^ Their restoration became hopeless, when Necker 
promised to employ the fame of his severer administration 
only to add new weight to debts which were already too 
heavy to be borne. The king of Prussia, whose poverty 
made him a sharp observer of the revenues of wealthier 
powers, repeatedly foretold the bankruptcy of the royal 
treasury, if the young king should break the peace. 

All this while Paris was the centre of the gay society 
and intelligence of Europe. The best artists of the day, the 
masters of the rival schools of music, crowded round the 
court. The splendor of the Bourbon monarchy was kept 
up at the Tuileries and Versailles with prodigal magnifi- 
cence ; and invention was ever devising new methods of 
refined social enjoyment. The queen was happy in the daz- 
zling scenes of* which she was the life ; the king pleased with 
the supreme power which he held it his right to exercise. 
To France, the years which followed are the most glorious 
in her history ; for they were those in which she most con- 
sistently and disinterestedly fought for the liberties of man- 
kind, and so prepared the way for her own regeneration 
and the overthrow of feudalism throughout Europe ; l>ut 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, when they embarked for 
the liberation of America, pleasure on the prow, and the 
uncertain hand of youth at the helm, might have cried out 
to the young re23ublic which they fostered : “ Morituii te 
salutant,” ‘‘ The doomed to die salute thee.” 

The Catholic king might love to avenge himself on Eng- 
land by worrying her with chicanes and weakening her by 
promoting dissensions in her dominions ; but he had learned 
from experience to recoil from war, and longed for tranquil- 
lity in his old age. A very costly and most unsuccessful 
expedition against Algiers, and a protracted strife wdth 
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Portugal respecting the extension, of Brazil to the La Plata, 
where Pombal by active forethought long counterbalanced 
superior power, had wasted the resources. of his world-wide 
monarchy. Its revenue amounted to not much more than 
twenty millions of dollars, and a large annual deficit rapidly 
increased the public debt. Every consideration of sound 
policy enjoined upon the ruler of Spain to husband 
17T8. for his land the blessings of peaceful times ; and 
above all, as the great possessor of colonies, to avoid 
a war which was leading to the complete and irretrievable 
ruin of the old colonial system. 

The management of its foreign dependencies — colonies 
they coxxld not properly be called, nor could Spain be named 
their mother country was to that kingdom an object of. 
anxiety and never-sleeping suspicion, heightened by a per- 
petual consciousness that the t.ask of governing them was 
beyond its ability. The total number of their inhabitants 
greatly exceeded its own. By their very extent, embracing, 
at least in theory, all the Pacific coast of America ; and 
north of the Gulf of Mexjco the land eastward to the Mis- 
sissijipi, or even to the Alleghanies, it could have no feeling 
of their subordination. The remoteness of the pro.vinces on 
the Pacific still more weakened the tie of supremacy, which 
was nowhere confirmed by a common language, inherited 
traditions, or affinities of race. There was no bond of 
patriotism, or sense of the joint possession of political 
rights, or inbred loyalty. The connection between rulers 
and ruled was one of force alone; and the force was in 
itself so very weak that it availed only from the dull slug- 
gishness of the governed. Distrust marked the policy of the 
home government, even toward those of its officials who 
were natives of Spain ; still more toward the Creoles,. as the 
ofE8f)ring of Spaniards in America were called. No attempt 
had been made to bind the mind of the old races, except 
through the Roman religion, which was introduced by the 
sword and maintained by methods of superstition. There 
was, perhaps, never a time when the war-cry of the semi- 
barbarous nations who formed the bulk of the population 
was not heard somewhere on their border. The restraints 
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on commerce were mischievous and veicatious, prompted by 
fear and provoking murmurs and frauds. 

Moreover, all the world was becoming impatient that so 
large a portion of the globe should be monopolized by an 
incapable and decrepit dynasty. The Dutch and the Brit- 
ish and the French sought opportunities of illicit 
trade. The British cut down forest trees, useful in itts. 
the workshop and the dye-ho\ise, and' carried them 
off as unappropriated products of nature. The Russian flag 
waved on the American shore of the North Pacific. 

To all these dangers from abroad, Charles III. had added 
another, by making war on the so-called company of Jesus. 
Of the prelates of Spain, seven archbishops and twenty- 
eight bishops, two thirds of them all, not only approved the 
exile of the order from his dominions, but recommended 
its total dissolution ; while only one bishop desired to pre- 
serve it without reform. With their concurrence, and the 
support of France and Portugal, he finally extorted the 
assent of the pope to its abolition. But before the formal 
act of the sec of Rome, on the second of April, 1767, at one 
and the same hour in Spain, in the north and south of 
Africa, in Asia, in America, in all the islands of the mon- 
archy, the royal decree was opened by oflicials of the crown, 
enjoining them immediately to take possession of its houses, 
to chase its members from their convents, and within 
twenty-four hours to transport them as prisoners to some 
appointed harbor. These commands were followed with 
precision in Spain, where the Jesuit priests, without regard 
to their birth, education, or age, were sent on board ships 
to land where they could. They were executed less per- 
fectly in Mexico and California, knd still less so along the 
South Pacific coast and the waters of the La Plata. 

But the power of Spain in her colonies had been promoted 
by the unwearied activity of the Jesuits. Their banishment 
weakened her authority over Spanish emigrants, and still 
more confused the minds of the rude progeny of the abo- 
rigines. In Paraguay, where .Spanish supremacy had rested 
on Jesuits alone, who had held in their* hands all the attri- 
butes qf Caesar and pope, of state and church, the revolution 
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which divided these powers between a oivirchief and Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, and monks of the Lady of Mercy, 
made a fracture that never could be healed. It was as 
colonial insurgents that Spain dreaded the Americans, not 
as a new Protestant power. The antipathy of the king to 
the United States arose from political motives : by the rec- 
ognition of their independence, he was threatened with a 
new, unexpected, and very real danger in all his boundless 
vice-royalties. There could be no fear of a popular rising 
in any of them to avenge a breach of political privileges ; 
but as they had been won by adventurous leaders, so a 
priest, an aboriginal chief, a descendant of an Inca, might 
waken a common feeling in the native poi)ulation, and defy 
the Spanish monarch. Jesuits might find shelter among 
their neophytes, and reappear as the guides of rebellion. 
One of their fathers has written : “ When Spain tore evan- 
gelical laborers away from, the colonies, the breath of inde- 
pendence agitated the New World, and God permitted it 
to detach itself from the Old.” 

The example of the United States did not merely threaten 
to disturb the valley of the Mississippi ; but, as epidemic 
diseiise leaps mysteriously over mountains and crosses 
oceans, spores of discontent might be unaccountably borne, 
to germinate among the many-tongued peo})les of South 
America. All alluring promises of lowering the strength of 
England could soothe Florida Blanca no more. His well- 
grounded sensitiveness was inflamed, till it became a con- 
tinual state of morbid irritability ; and, from the time when 
the court of France resolved to treat with the Americans, 
his prophetic fears could never for a moment be lulled to 
rest. 

Portugal, which in the seven years’ war, with the aid of 
England, escaped absorption by Spain, seemed necessarily 
about to become an ally of the British king. Its harbors, 
during the last year of the ministry of Pombal, were shut 
against the vessels of the United States; and con- 
gress, on the thirtieth of December, 1776, resenting 
the insult, was willing to incur its enmity, as the 
price of the active friendship of Spain. But when, two 
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months later, on the twenty-fourth of February, 1777, J 777 , 

the weak-minded, superstitious Maria I. succeeded Feb. 24. 
to the throne, Pombal retired before reactionary imbecility. 
Portugal, in exchange for a tract of laud conterminous to 
Brazil, withdrew from the La Plata, and was scarcely heard 
of* again during the war. 

In the south-east of Europe, the chief political ms. 
interest for the United States centred in the joint 
rulers of the Austrian empire. The Danube, first of rivers 
of the Old World, rolled through their dominions between 
valleys of exuberant fertility towards the great inlan<l sea 
which drains a larger surface of Europe than the Mediter- 
ranean. Yefthe culture and commerce of the eastern lands 
of the crown; by which alone their house could become 
great, were set aside as secondary objects, so that the 
mighty stream flowed almost in silence towards the Euxine. 

In August, 1755, when Kaunitz was about to take in his 
hand the helm of the Austrian empire, and hold it for a 
third of a century, his first words in explanation of his pol- 
icy were : “ Prussia must be utterly thrown down from its 
very foundations, if the house of Austria is to stand up- 
right.” In the year in which the United States declared 
their independence, as Joseph II. visited France to draw 
closer his relations with that power, Kaunitz thus counselled 
the young emperor; “Move against Prussia with all moder- 
ation and regard for good appearances. Never fully trust its 
court. Direct ggainst it the sum total of political strength, 
and let our whole system of state rest on this princij)lc.” 

Successive popes of Rome had wished an alliance of the 
two great Catholic powers of Central Europe against the 
smaller states, by which the Reformation h:id boon rescued ; 
and it was the chief boast of Kaunitz that he had effected 
that alliance. Twenty years after it was framed, his lan- 
guage was still ; “ Austria and Bourbon are natural allies, 
and have to regard the Protestant powers as their common 
rivals and enemies.” 

Further, the Austrian court in the time of Kaunitz de- 
sired, above all, increased power and possessions in Ger- 
many, and planned the absorption of -Bavaria. And, as the 
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dynastic interests of the imperial family claimed, parity 
with those of the state, the same minister knew how to find 
thrones at Parma, at Paris, at liTaples, for the three young- 
est of the six daughters of Maria Theresa. 

The arch-house looked upon itself as alone privileged to 
produce the chiefs of the holy Roman empire, the continum's 
of Augustus, of Constantine, of Charlemagne, of Otho. In 
this idea lay its fiction of a claim to universal monarchy, 
sanctified by the church ; so that any new acquisition could 
easily be regarded but as a recovery of a rightful part 
1778 . of its dominions. For the same reason it asserted 
precedence over every royal house, and would not 
own an equal, even in the empress of Russia. 

Since Austria, deserting its old connection with England, 
had allied itself with Prance, and the two powers Jiad 
faithfully fought together in the seven years’ war, it would 
have seemed at least that the imperial court was bound to 
favor its Bourbon ally in the great contest for American 
independence ; but we have seen an American agent rebuffed 
alike from the.foreign office in Vienna and from the saloons 
of Kaunitz. The emperor, Joseph II., no less than his 
mother, from first to last condemned the rising of the 
American people as a wrong done to the principle of supe- 
rior power ; and his sympathy as a monarch was constant to 
England. 

Such was the policy of the arch-house and its famous 
minister at this period of American history. But Prussia 
proved the depth and vigor of its roots by the manner of its 
wrestling with the storm ; the Hapsburg alliance with Bour- 
bon brought, no advantage, and passed away, like every 
thing else that is hollow and insincere. Bavaria still stands, 
clad in prouder honors than before. Of the thrones on 
which the Austrian princesses were placed, all three have 
crumbled ; and their families are extinct or in exile. The 
fiction of the holy Roman empire has passed away, and its 
meaningless shadow figures only in misplaced arms and 
devices. The attitude of Austiia to the IJnited States will 
appear as our narrative proceeds. Kaunitz and the imperial 
house of his day sowed seed that had no life ; and their pol- 
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icy bore no fruit, delaying for their generation the develop- 
ment of the great Austrian state. 

In Italy, which by being broken into fragments was reft 
of its strength though not of its beauty, the United States 
had hoped to find support from the ruler of Florence, to 
whom they had commissioned an envoy: the world had 
been full of the praises of his code and of his government. 
But the hope was altogether vain. The south of Italy fol- 
lowed Spain. The pope took no thought of colonies which 
were soon to form a republic, with a people far more thor- 
oughly Protestant than any nation in Europe. But the 
genius of the Italians has always revered the struggles of 
patriotism ; and, while the Americans fought for their liber- 
ties, Filangieri was preparing the work, in which, with the 
applause of the best minds, he claimed for reason its rights 
in the governments of men. During the war, the king of 
Naples, as one of the Spanish Bourbons, conformed his 
commercial policy to that of Spain. 

The Turkish empire affected the course of American 
affairs both during the war and at its close. The embroil- 
ment of the western maritune kingdoms seemed to 
leave its border provinces at the mercy of their neigh- itts. 
bors ; and there were statesmen in England who wished 
peace, in order that their country might speak with authority 
on the Bosphorus and within the Euxine. 

Of the three northern powers, Russia was for the United 
States the most important ; for Great Britain with ceaseless 
importunity sought its alliance : but its empress put aside 
every request to take an active part in the American con- 
test, and repeatedly advised the restoration of peace by the 
concession of independence. In 1777, she desired to shut 
the cruisers of the United States out of the Baltic, but con- 
fidentially assured the Bourbon family that she would not 
interfere in their quarrel, and would even be pleased to see 
them throw off the yoke of England. Her heart was all in 
the Orient. She longed to establish a Christian empire on 
the Bosphorus, and wondered why Christians of the west 
should prefer to maintain Mussulmans at Constantinople. 
Of England, she loved and venerated the people; but she 
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had contempt for its king and for his ministry, of which she 
noticed the many blunders and foretold the fall. On the 
other hand, she esteemed Yergennes as a wise and able 
minister, but did not love the French nation. 

In Gustavus III. of Sweden, the nephew of Frederic of 
Prussia, France might expect a friend. The revolution of 
1771, in favor of the royal prerogative, had been aided by 
French subsidies and the counsels of Yergennes, who was 
selected for the occasion to be the French minister at Stock- 
holm. The oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes, 
and a natural affection bound their descendants to the 
motlier country. The adventurous king had the ambition 
to possess a colony, and France inclined to gratify his wish. 

His people, as builders and owners of ships, favored 
ms. the largest interpretation of the maritime rights of 
neutrals ; and we shall see their king, who had dash- 
ing courage, though not perseverance, now and then show 
himself as the boldest champion of the liberty of the seas. 

Denmark, the remaining northern kingdom, was itself a 
colonial power, possessing small West India islands and a 
foothold in the east. Its king, as Duke of Holstein, had 
a voice in the German diet at Ratisbon. Its people were of 
a noble race ; it is the land which, first of European states, 
forbade the slave-trade, and which, before the end of the 
century, abolished the remains of serfdom. 

In 1778, a half-witted king, eveiy day growing feebler in 
mind, yet in name preseiving the functions of royalty ; a 
crown prince of but ten years old, whose mother, divorced 
for adultery, had died in her youth an exile ; a council of 
state, having the brother of the king for a member, and 
divided into two nearly equal factions; a queen-dowager, 
benevolent beyond her means, and fond of meddling in 
public affairs, — gave no promise of fixedness in the admin- 
istration. Count Bernstorf, minister of foreign affairs, a 
Hanoverian by birth, professed to believe that the repose, 
the strength, and the happiness of civil society depend upon 
the principle that a people can never be justified in renounc- 
ing fidelity, obedience, and subjection to its lawful gov- 
ernment, and declaring itself independent. He watched. 
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therefore, that the Danish government should not favor, or 
even seem to favor, any step which promised help to the 
Americans. Complying with the suggestion of the English 
court, Danish subjects were forbidden to send, even to Danish 
West India islands, munitions of war, lest they should find 
their way to the United States. The Danish and Norwe- 
gian ports were closed against prizes taken by American 
privateers. Yet, from its commercial interests, Denmark 
was forced to observe and to claim the rights of a neutral. 

Freedom has its favorite home on the mountains or by 
the sea. Of the two European republics of the last century, 
the one had established itself among the head-springs of the 
Rhine, the other at its mouth. In Switzerland, which its 
mountains kept apart alike from Italy and the north, the 
free people preserved their ancient character, and, being con- 
tent within themselves, constituted a confederated republic, 
which rivalled in age the oldest monarchies, and, by its good 
order and industry, mor.als .and laws, proved the stability of 
self-government, alike for the Romanic and for the ^r- 
manio race. Of the compatibility of extensive popular con- 
federacies with modem civilization, it removed every doubt ; 
and America sheltered heiself under its example. Ilaldc- 
mand, a much-trusted brigadier in the British service, 
belonged to it by birth; but England was never able to 
enlist his countrymen in the rank and file of her armies. 
The United States gratefully venerated their fore- 
runner, but sought from it no direct assistance. Had itts. 
their cause been lost, Alexander Hamilton would have 
retreated with his bride “to Geneva, where nature and 
society were in their greatest perfection.” 

The deepest and the saddest interest hovers over the 
republic of the Netherlands, for the war between England 
and the United States prepared its grave. Of all the 
branches of the Germanic family, that nation, which res- 
cued from the choked and shallowed sea the unstable silt 
and sands brotight down by the Rhine, has endured the 
most and wrought the most in favor of liberty of conscience, 
liberty of commerce, and liberty in the state. The rei>ublic 
which it founded was the child of the Reformation. For 
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three generations the best interests of mankind were aban- 
doned to its keeping ; and, to uphold the highest objects 
of spiritual life, its merchants, landholders, and traders so 
abounded in heroes and martyrs that they tired out brute 
force, and tyranny, and death itself, and from war 
ms. educed life and hope for coming ages. Their exist- 
ence was an unceasing struggle with the ocean which 
beat against their dikes ; with the rivers which cut away 
their soil ; with neighbors that coveted their territory ; with 
England, their ungenerous rival in trade. In proportion to 
numbers, they were the first in agriculture and in commerce ; 
first in establishing credit by punctuality and probity ; 
first in seeing clearly that great material interests are fos- 
tered best by liberty. Their land remained the storehouse 
of renovating political ideas for Europe, and the asylum of 
all who were persecuted for their thoughts. In freedom of 
conscience they were the light of the world. Out of the 
heart of a taciturn, phlegmatic, serious people, inclined to 
solitude and reflection, rose the men who constructed the 
code of international law in the spirit of justice. 

In 1674, after England for about a quarter of a century 
had aimed by acts of legislation and by wars to ruin the 
navigation of the Netherlands, the two powers consolidated 
peace by a treaty of commerce, in w;hich the rights of neu- 
trals were guaranteed in language the most precise and the 
most intelligible. Not only was the principle recognised 
that free ships make free goods ; but, both positively and 
negatively, ship-timber and other naval stores were excluded 
from the list of contraband. 

In 1688 England oontrapted to the Netherlands the high- 
est debt that one nation can owe to another. Herself not 
knowing how to recover her liberties, they were restored 
by men of the united provinces ; and Locke brought back 
from his exile in that country the theory on government 
which had been formed by the Calvinists of the continent, 
and which made his chief political work the text-book of 
the friends of free institutions for a century. 

During the long wars for the security of the new English 
dynasty, and for the Spanish succession, in all which the 
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republic h.ad little interest of its own, it remained the faith- 
ful ally of Great Britain. Gibraltar was taken by. ships and 
troops of the Dutch not less than by those of Eng- 
land; yet its aj)propriation by the stronger state itts. 
brought them no corresponding advantage; on the 
contrary, their exhausted finances and disproportionate 
public debt crippled their power of self-defence. 

For these faithful, unexampled, and unrequited services, 
the republic might, at least, expect to find in England a 
wall of protection. But during the seven years’ war, in dis- 
regard of treaty obligations, its ships were seized, on the 
ground that they had broken the arbitrary British rules of 
<!ontraband and blockade. In the year 1758 the losses of 
its merchants on these pretences were estimated at more 
than twelve million guilders. In 1762, four of its ships, 
convoyed by a frigate, were taken, after an engagement ; 
and, though the frigate was released, George Grenville, then 
secretary of state, announced by letter to its envoy that the 
right of stopping Dutch ships with naval stores must be 
and would-be sustained. 

These violences began to wean the Dutch people from 
their attachment to England. Could the prizes, which her 
courts wrongfully condemned, compensate for the affections 
of an ally of a hundred years? But this was not the worst ; 
she took advantage of the imperfections in the constitution 
of the Netherlands to divide their government, and by influ- 
ence and corruption she wmn the party of the stadholder to 
her own uses. 

The republic was in many ways dear to the United St.ates. 
It had given a resting-) dace to their emigrant pilgrims, .and 
dismissed them to the New World with lessons of religious 
toleration.. It had planted the valley of the Hudson ; .and in 
New York and New Jersey its sons still cherished the lan- 
guage, church rule, and customs of their parent nation. The 
Dutch saw in the American struggle a repetition of their own 
history ; and the Americans looked to them for the evidence 
that a small but* resolute state can triumph over the utmost 
efforts of the mightiest and wealthiest empire. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

OKBKAKT AXD THB ITXITBD BTATXS. 

1778. 

Thx people who dwelt between the Alps and the north- 
ern seas, between France and the Slaves, founded no colo- 
nies in America ; but, in part, gave to the rising country its 
laws of being. Let ns trace in the annals of the German 
nation the universal interests which the eternal Providence 
confided to their keeping. 

W e sj>ell the record of our long descent. 

More largely conscious of the life that is. 

Before Christianity, which is a religion of w.ar against 
the sins of the world, became the established religion of the 
Roman empire, it found its way, as if by instinct, into the 
minds of the Goths. In the life struggle between Islam 
and Christianity, between a form of religion bounded by 
the material world and the religion which sanctifies the 
intuitions of reason, Charles Martel, a German warrior, lead- 
ing into the field men of the Christianized tribes of his 
country, rescued civilization by winning the victory for 
that side which teaches that the light of ideal truth is ever 
present with the human race. 

At that time Central and Western Europe knew but two 
great forces which could introduce the reign of law and 
protect the growth of culture, universal monarchy and Cath- 
olic Christianity. At the time when society longed for 
regeneration through the establishment of order, the grand- 
son of the German who smote the Saracens at Poitiers, 
a prince of fellow-feeling with the common paan, unclouded 
vision, inventive genius, and irresistible will, made his way 
with the acclamations of the world to the nearest possible 
realization of these two ideas, taking at Rome the crown 
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of emperor of the world and supreme lord of the church. 
Could Charlemagne, by renewing Roman Casaarism, have 
joined dominion over the individual and collective con- 
science to the fulness of military, legislative, and adminis- 
trative power, a sameness of forms, a stagnant monotony 
of thought, and the slumber of creative genius might have 
lasted for thousands of years. Justice and truth are the 
same, everywhere, at all times, and for every mind. To 
make the emperor their authoritative custodian and inter- 
preter for a universal monarchy would have been to over- 
throw tl}e rights of reason, establish a despotism without 
clieck or barrier, and bring on a ruin of the moral and polit- 
ical world, like that state of rest which philosophers of 
nature predict for the heavens and the earth, if nothing 
exists beyond what the senses reach. “ Germany, ordained 
by fate to illuminate the nations,” could not in this way 
spread light and freedom. 

A century and a half later, mastery over the church could 
still leas attend the crowning at Rome by the pope of the 
first holy Roman emperor of the* German nation. In the 
renewed antjigonism between the pope and the emperor, 
the latter had no mode of directly invoking popular support ; 
the i>oj)e, through prelates and clergy, who received his 
word as infallible, had dominion over conscience alike jn 
every cottage and every castle, so that ho was strong with 
and through the people. Two centuries from the corona- 
tion of Charlemagne had not passed away, when Gregory 
VII. asserted his exclusive right to the investiture of 
bishops throughout Christendom ; and, compelling the em- 
peror, Henry IV., to do penance at Canossa, extorted 
the acknowledgment of all the pretensions of the Roman 
see. A little more than a hundred years after this hasty 
submissiveness of a young and weak and dissolute ruler, 
even Red-Beard, the wise and powerful Frederic I., acqui- 
esced in the necessity of giving up the long and fruitless 
struggle ; and at Venice, in the maturity of his years, sur- 
rendered to the pope. 

This victory could not have been won by the Roman 
pontiffs, unless right had in some degree been on their side. 

VOL. VI. 7 
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In resisting the absolute power of the emperor over con- 
science, they were contending for that which God loves 
most, — the rights of our race. But the despotism which 
they justly snatched from the sceptre was sequestered and 
appropriated to their own benefit. When dominion over 
the soul was wrested from Caesar, the work was but half 
done : the pope should have laid it down at the feet of his 
fellow-men, and consummated the emancipation of every 
mind. Who now will recover the dearest birthright of 
man? 

The holy Roman empire of the German nation was be- 
come in temporal power a shadow, in spii-itual power a sub- 
ject ; and he who possessed the fiction of the great name 
could initiate no patriotic, all-penetrating reform for the 
world. 

The German nobles took advantage of the period of law- 
lessness consequent on the contest between the pope and 
the emperor to round off their estates, to wrong their 
neighbors, to oppress their tenants, to reduce the free rural 
classes to the condition of adscripts to the glebe. 

In the troubled centuries when there was no safety for 
merchants and artisans but in their own courage and union, 
free cities rose up along the Rhine and the Danube in such 
numbers that the hum of business could be heard fi'om the 
one to the other. On the sea, free towns leagued together 
from Flanders to the Gulf of Finland ; renewing Dautzic ; 
carrying colonies to Elbing, KOnigsberg, and Meniel, to 
Riga and Reval ; stretching into the interior so as to in- 
clude GSttingen, Erfurt, and Magdeburg, Breslau, and Crar 
cow ; having marts alike in London and Novgorod ; shaping 
their constitutions after the great house of merchants of 
Lttbeck, till the consolidated union of nearly eighty cities 
became the first maritime power in the commercial world. 
As in England, Simon de Montfort created a place for the 
representation of the boroughs in parlianlent, so free impe- 
rial taties had benches in the German diet. In these repub- 
lics and other towns, not so directly depending on the empire, 
was to be found whatever was best in local self-government, 
in orderly industry, in art and science, in wise financial 
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administration, in tolerant wisdom drawn from the obser- 
vation of many religions and many lands, in free inquiry 
and intelligence ; but, though they were ripe for instruction, 
they had not strength enough to stand alone. 

There remained the free rural population of Germany ; a 
body of men as. ancient as incipient civilization in Central 
Asia ; the strength of a nation whose tongue had no word 
for slave. E.ach century saw more and more their numbers 
diminished, their rights to the soil impaired, their personal 
liberties endangered. Unconnected and without arras, they 
were not able to assume even their own defence; but in 
them was the life that was to renew the nations. 

Grant the theory of the sycophants of the Roman see 
that the pope represents on earth the eternal wisdom, it 
follows necessarily that he m.ay decide every question of 
morals in private and in public life. He is responsible for 
every king. He may decree what king is unworthy to 
reign ; and his sentence must bind the conscience of all who 
accept his infallibility. He must have power to give and to 
take away empires, and all jjossessions of all men ; to release 
peoples from their oaths of allegiance; to unbind kings 
from their oaths of capitulation ; to order the German 
princ(!8 whom to elect as emperor, and to order them to 
elect unanimously ; with his cardinals or alone to elect an 
emperor. As the sole oracle of truth, he may assume to con- 
trol history itself when it thwarts his purpose ; and, though 
the adamantine door of the past is bolted down for ever- 
more, he may break it open. 

To bind or unbind, add what lacked. 

Insert a leaf, or forge a name. 

Since reasoning on an accepted dogma is forbid, he may 
command an inquisition into the innermost thoughts and 
secret places of every mind, and compel assent by fines, im- 
prisonment, excommunication, but especially by the sword 
and fire. The infallible interpreter of morals may, in un- 
bridled licentiousness, order and do what is right in his own 
eyes; ruling in all things, and never ruled; judging all 
things, and never judged. 

In Greece, as may be read in Plato’s Republic, “ mendi- 
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cant diviners went to rich men’s doors, persuading them 
that they have received from the gods power to absolve a 
man himself or his forefathers from sins ; and for the living 
and for the dead there are ceremonies which deliver from 
pains in the life to come ; but dreadful things await those 
neglecting the rite.” The method practised on a small 
scale by vagabond prophets in Athens was formed by the 
papal see into a system for the world ; and it filled its treas- 
ury by an organized traffic in indulgences, and promises of 
pardon here and beyond the grave. In a decretal of the 
ninth of November, 1518, Pope Leo X. affirmed his power 
as the successor of St. Peter and the vicar of Christ to 
remit the sins alike of the living and of the dead. 

All absolute power brings its holders, first or last, to per- 
dition : absolute power over mind, conquered from the 
emperor and continued for centuries, at last ruined, and 
could not but ruin, the moral and intellectual faculties of 
the functionary by whom it was exercised. The earth, 
wrapt in thickest darkness, sighed for the dawn. 

The son of a miner, of the peasant class in Eisleben, 
trained in the school of Paul of Tarsus and the African Au- 
gustine, became a light to the world. He taught that no 
man impersonates the authority of God ; that the pope is 
right in denying the divinity of the emperor, but that he bl.as- 
ph ernes in arrogating divinity to himself. No power over 
souls belongs to a priest ; “any Christian, be it a woman or 
a child, can remit sins just as well as a priest ; ” clergy and 
laity, all are of one condition ; all men are equally priests ; 
“ a bishop’s ordination is no better than an election ; ” “ any 
child that creeps after baptism is an ordained priest, bishop, 
and pope.” “ The priest is nothing but an office-hohler.” 
“The pope is our school-fellow; there is but one master, 
and his name is Christ in heaven and, collecting all in 
one great formulary of freedom, he declared : Justification 
is by faith ; by faith alone, “ sola fide ; ” every man must 
work out his own salvation ; no other — not priest, nor 
bishop, nor pope, no, not all the prophets — lOan serve for 
the direct connection of the intelligent reason of the indi- 
vidual with the infinite and eternal intelligence. 
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The principle of justification by faith^aloiio solved every 
problem. It is freedom against authority ; self-activity 
against superstitious trust in other men. It was the knell 
of the departing dominion of an alien prince over the 
conscience of the peoples. But it was more than the termi- 
nation of a strife of seven centuries between pope and 
emperor. The truth spoken by Luther assigned to the 
pope his true place, as an unconsecrated, fallible, peccant 
mortal, holding only an office instituted by his erring fellow- 
mortals, and having no functions and no powers except 
what erring mortals can bestow. To discard the pope, and 
keep bishops and priests with superhuman authority derived 
from ordination, would have been only substituting one 
supernatural caste for another. Luther struck superstition 
at the root. The popes . stripped lordship over conscience 
from the emperor ; and Luther stripped it from pope, pre- 
lates, and priests. His teaching w.as the rending of the 
veil which divides the past civilization from the future, a 
vindication for all mankind of the rights of reason. The 
idea of justification by faith alone was censured as fatalism, 
while in truth it is the strongest possible summons to self- 
activity. The principle can never be surrendered so long 
as the connection between man and eternal truth shall 
endure. Well, therefore, did Leibnitz say of Luther : 
“ This is he who, in later times, taught the human race 
hope and free thought.” 

The mediaeval church had been, in some sort, the pro- 
tector of the people. Luther declared reiisoii to be the 
“well-spring of law,” the rule for reforming nation.'il codes. 
Further, he demanded that truth should be spread by appeals 
to reason alone. “ If fire,” said he, “ is the right cure for 
heresy, then the fagot-burners are the most learned doctors 
on earth. Nor need we study any more : he that has brute 
force on his side may burn his adversary at the Bt.ake.” 
“ I will preach the truth, speak the truth, write the truth, 
but will force the truth on no one ; for faith must be ac- 
cepted willingly and without compulsion.” 

By reason, too, he desired to restrain arbitrary power. 
His words are : “ Where a ruler indulges the conceit that 
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he is a prince, not fj)r the sake, of his subjects, but for the 
sake of his beautiful golden hair, he belongs among the 
heathen.” “A Christian prince is not a person for himself, 
but a servant for others.” ‘‘ The prince must think, ‘ I 
belong to the land and the people, and will therefore serve 
them with my office.’” 

On the right of private judgment, Luther said : If the 
emperor or the princes sliould command me and say : ‘ Thus 
and thus you ought to believe ; ’ then I speak : ^ Dear em- 
peror, dear princes, your demand is too high ; ’ they say : 
* Yes, you must be obedient to us, for we are the higher 
powers.’ Then I answer: ^Yes, you are lords over this 
temporal life, but not over the eternal life ; ’ tliey speak 
further: ‘Yes, peace and unity must be preserved; there- 
fore you must believe as tlie emperor and princes believe.’ 
What do I hear? The Turk might as well say: ‘Listen, 
Roman emperor, listen, pjinces ; you ought to believe as 
the Turks believe for the sake of peace and unity ; for what 
holds good for the one holds good for the other, for the 
Turkish emperor and for every nobleman in the village.’ 
No, dear emperor^ dear prince, dear lord, dear lady, it does 
not belong to you to make such a demand.” And again : 
“All bisliops that take the right of judgment of doctrine 
from the sheep are certainly to be held as murderers and 
thieves, wolves and apostate Christians. Christ gives the 
right of judgment to the scholars and sheep. St. Paul will 
have no doctrine or proposition held, till it has been proved 
and recognised as good by the congregation that hears it. 
Every Christian has God’s word, and is taught of God and 
anointed as a priest.” 

It followed, as the true rule for all Christendom, that the 
teacher, “ the minister of the word,” should be elected by 
the congregation itself. This Luther addressed to the em- 
peror and Christian nobles of the German nation in 1520. 
Three years later, he published proof out of Scripture that 
a Christian congregation ought to have the right to call, 
induct, and depose teachers. And in like manner, with 
strict consistency, in May, 1525, he wrote to the peasants of 
Suabia : “‘The whole congregation should have power to 
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choose and to depose a pastor;’ this article is right.” 
“ You, princes and lords, cannot with any color refuse them 
the right to elect a pastor.” 

But it was not then possible in Europe to reconstruct the 
church on the principle of its total separation from tradition 
and the state. Did Luther look to the newly discovered 
world as the resting-place of his teachings ? He certainly 
devised and proposed the rules for emigration. When 
the great revelation of truth was made, ‘‘ a star,” said he, 
‘‘moved in the sky, and guided the j>ilgrim wise men to 
the manger where the Saviour lay.” He advised the op- 
pressed country people, taking Avith them the teacher of 
their choice and the open Bible, to follow “ the star ” of 
freedom to lands where religious liberty could find a home. 

In October of the following year, the little synod held at 
.Homberg by the landgrave Philip of Ilesae accepted the 
propositions of Luther, that all Christians share equally in 
the priesthood, that true churches consist in self-organizTed, 
self-governing communities of believers ; and that these 
communities, thus freely formed, may be. associated through 
an annual general meeting of ministers and delegates. 

The glad lessons of reform went out through all the land, 
kindling the poor and humble and afflicted with the promise 
of a happier age. Himself peasant-born, and ever mindful 
of his lineage, the pro{)het of German unity and freedom, 
Luther wrote for his countrymen in their own tongue as no 
one else could. His words touched the hearts and wakened 
the thoughts and filled the meditations of all. The man of 
the people, in 1521 he says of liiinsc.lf : “ Up to this time I 
have always made it my rule to get the start of the notions 
of the court. Not the half would have come about, if I had 
let myself hang on their counsels.” Therefore he was able 
to transform his nation, which was swayed by his words, 
as the chords of the lyre by the touch of the master. 

If Charles V. had but accepted the Reformation, free 
Germany from the Vosgic mountains would at his bidding 
have been reconstructed as one monarchy on a new and 
better foundation. The emperor deserted his own stand- 
ard, an alien he joined with an alien ; and from that time 
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the authority of the imperial crown was used for the ag- 
grandizement of a separate dynasty. 

The principles for which Luther demanded the active co- 
operation of every individual struck the deepest root ; yet 
their instant and universal application would have bred 
civil war rather than wholesome change. A new nation, 
free from mediasval traditions, must grow up to be the 
great heir and the bearer of the new system. 

Within the empire each separate prince became for his 
own dominions the highest overseer of the church of the 
Reformation. Luther remained in the land of his birth 
and of his love, even though, in the years that followed, 
his relations to princes cost liim baleful compromises 
and unworthy concessions. In* the reformed churches of 
France, which struggled into being in permanent conflict 
with prelates and kings, their constitution grew out of 
themselves, according to the teachings of Luther in his 
earlier days. It is the common j^rinciple on which French- 
men first colonized what is now Nova Scotia and Florida, 
on which Englishmen and the Dutch planted the states 
that lie between Canada and the head of the Chesapeake ; 
and it was strongly represented in the settlements further 
south. So Germany, which appropriated no territory in 
America, gave to the colonies of New Netherlani and New 
England their laws of being. 

The prince that will lead Germany to union must accept 
reform in religion, and the canon that he is there not for 
himself, but for the land and people. The hopes of the 
reformers first rested on Saxony. But one of its electors 
refused the imperial crown ; another betrayed the Refor- 
mation through fears of ill-directed progress ; a third, by 
further concessions to the reaction and to the emperor, and 
by consequent indecision, lost for himself army, land, and 
freedom, and for his electorate the lead in Germany. 

There was better promise from the house which a bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, one of the wisest, most right-minded, 
and most popular statesmen of his age, and whose days in 
his land were long, had transplanted to Brandenburg. In 
1613, when the congregation of the pilgrims at Leyden was 
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growing by comers from England, and when the king of 
England was rejecting the last shred of the Calvinism iif 
which he had been bred as the religion of republicanism, the 
elector of Brandenburg, John Sigismund, after eight years 
of reflection, adopted the faith of those who were to plant 
Massachusetts, and passed with all formality out of the 
church in which so much only of. the precepts of Luther 
prevailed as the princes of his day could tolerate, into the 
more liberal church that had been formed under republican 
auspices by Calvin. 

In 1618 , while the pilgrims were pleading for leave to 
emigrate with an English charter, according to the rules of 
colonization of Luther, the elector of Brandenburg pledged 
himself anew to the Reformation by uniting to his posses- 
sions secularized Prussia. 

Between all whom one and the same renovating principle 
rules, inspires, and guides, there exists an unwritten alliance 
or hamiony, not registered in the archives of states, show- 
ing itself at moments of crisis. Protestantism struggled for 
life alike in Germany and in New England, not always with 
equal success. With the constitution of Plymouth, which 
was signed in Cape Cod harbor, it triumphed in N(iw Eng- 
land in the same month in which it was struck down on the 
White Mountain of Bohemia. The year in which the Cath- 
olic reaction crushed the municipal liberties of Protestant 
Rochelle, the Reformation was rescued in Germany by the 
relief of Stralsund, and extended in America by the plant- 
ing of a regular government in Massachusetts. 

The day on which Winthrop sailed into Boston harbor, 
Gustavus Adolphus was landing fifteen thousand men in 
Pomerania. The thoughts of Germany and of the new 
people of America ran together : one and the same element 
of life animated them all. The congregations of Massachu- 
setts, too feeble to send succor to their European brethren, 
poured out their souls for them in prayer. Prom the free 
city of Nuremberg, Gustavus Adolf>hus, just three weeks 
before his fall at LQtzen, recommended to Germans coloniz- 
ation in, America as “ a blessing to the Protestant world.” 
In pursuance of the design of the Swedish king, the chan- 
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cellor Oxenstiern, in April, 1633, as we have seen, called on 
•the German people to send from themselves emigrants to 
America. In December, the upper four German circles 
confirmed the charter, and under its sanction a Protestant 
colony was planted on the Delaware. What monument has 
Wallenstein left like this on the Delaware to Gustavus ? 

The thirty years’ war was not a civil war : had the Ger- 
mans been left to themselves, the Reformation would have 
been ]>eacefully embraced by nine tenths of them. It was 
by hordes of other races and tongues that, the battle of 
Jesuit reaction was fought. While France was rent in 
pieces by bloody and relentless feuds, Germany enjoyed a 
half century of prosperous peace, and with its kindred in 
the Netherlands and Switzerland formed the first nation in 
the world. Its universities, relieved from monastic tradi- 
tions, taught not theology alone, but the method of the 
right use of reason, and sciences pregnant with modern 
culture. Kepler, a republican of Weil, the continuator of 
Copernicus, the forerunner of Newton, revealed the laws 
of the planetary motions. No part of Europe had so many 
industrious, opulent, and cultivated free cities; while the 
empire kept in use the forms and developed the language 
of constitutional government. 

The terrible thirty years’ effort to restore the old super- 
stition crushed the enlightened middle class of Germany, 
destroyed its Hanseatic confederacy, turned its commerce 
into other channels, ruined its manufactures, arrested its 
progress in the arts, dismembered its public thought, gave 
to death one half or even two thirds of its inhabitants, 
transformed large districts of its cultivated country into a 
wilderness, suspended its unity and imperilled its national 
life, which was saved only by the indestructible energy of 
its people. From 1630, for more than two centuries, it 
showed no flag on any ocean, planted no colony on any 
shore ; it had and could have no influence abroad, no for- 
eign policy ; it had ceased to be a great power. It lay like 
the massive remains of the Roman Colosseum, magnificent 
ruins, parcelled out among a crowd of rulers, and offering 
to neighboring princes an inviting quarry. 
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For German Protestants there were gleams of light from 
America and from Brandenburg. Driven by poverty and 
sorrow, the reckless devastation of foreign invasions, and 
the oppression of multitudinous domestic petty tyrants, the 
Germans, especially of the borders of the Rhine, thronged 
to America in such numbers that, in the course of a century, 
preserving their love of rural life, they appropriated much 
of the very best land from the Mohawk to the valley of 
Virginia. 

At the close of the tliirty years’ war, Brandenburg had 
for its elector, Prussia for its duke, a prince by birth and 
education of the reformed church, trained in the republic of 
the NTetherlands, “In my rule,” said the young man, on 
first receiving homage, “ I will always bear in mind that it 
is not my affair which I administer, but the affair of my 
people.” “Consciences,” he owned, “belong to God; no 
>vorldly potentate may force them.” So, when the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, in October, 1685, drove out of 
France a half million of “ the best ” of the French nation, 
the noble company of exiles found a new country, partly 
with the Great Elector, and partly witli the Protestant col- 
onies in America. 

The same Revolution of 1088, which excluded papists 
from the throne of England, restored liberty to the colonies 
in America, and made it safe for the son of the Great 
Elector to crown himself on his own soil as king of Prussia. 
As the elector of Saxony had meantime renounced the 
Reformation, to ride for a few stormy years on the restless 
waves of Polish annrcliy, Leibnitz could say with truth : 
“ The elector of Brandenburg is now the head of the Prot- 
estants in the empire,” The pope of tlie hour, foreshadow- 
ing the policy of Kaunitz, denounced his coronation as a 
shamelessly impudent deed, and his bouse as one of which 
the dominions ought never to be increased. 

The peace of Utrecht called forth the vehement reproba- 
tion of Leibnitz, and })roved that the house of Hapsburg 
was not the proper guardian of Germany ; yet it was full of 
good prophecies for the future, and marks the point of time 
when, in Europe and in America, the new civilization com- 
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pelled the recognition of its right to existence. For £ng> 
land, it contained the acknowledgment by the Catholic 
powers of an exclusively Protestant succession, established 
by laws in derogation of legitimacy ; for Italy, the elevation 
of the house of Savoy in the north to the rank of an inde- 
pendent and hopeful monarchy. For America and for 
Prussia, it was the dawn of the new day. In the former, 
Protestantism took the lead in the work of colonization and 
the appropriation of territory by the spread of settlements. 
Founded on the principle of civil freedohi, the latter was 
received as a kingdom among the powers of the earth. 
From the moment when the elector of Brandenburg was 
admitted by .all Europe to the society of kings as an equal, 
the house of Hapsburg knew that it had a rival within 
Germany. 

When, in the second quarter of the last century, eccle- 
siastical intolerance drove the Ltitherans of Sjxlzburg into 
exile, a part of them found homes on the rivers of America, 
a part in the realm of that strange Prussian king, who, by 
simplicity and purity of life, by economy, strict organization 
of the government, care for the peojde and their education, 
public thrift, and perfect discipline in the army, bequeathed 
to his successor the most efficient state in Germany. 

That successor w.as Frederic II., a prince trained alike in 
the arts of war and administration, in philosophy and letters. 
It should be incredible, and yet it is true, that, at the mo- 
ment of the alliance of the Catholic powers against Protes- 
tantism, England, under the second George and a frivolous 
minister, was attempting by largesses of subsidies to set the 
force of Russia against the most considerable Protestant 
power in Germany. In the attempt, England shot so wildly 
from its sphere that Newcastle was forced to bend to Wil- 
liam Pitt ; and then England and Prussia, and the embryon 
United Spates, — Pitt, Frederic, and Washington, — worked 
•together for human freedom. The seven years’ war ex- 
tended the English colonies to the Mississippi and gave 
Cahada to England. “We conquered America in Ger- 
many,” said the elder Pitt, ascribing to Frederic a share 
in the extension of the Germanic race in the other hemi- 
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sphere ; and, in like manner, Frederic, in his histories, treats 
the English movement in America and his own straggles in 
Europe all as one, so long as Pitt was at the helm. 

To what end would events have been shaped if Pitt’s 
ministry had continued, and the bonds between England 
and Prussia, had been riveted by a common pe-ace ? But 
here, as everywhere, it is useless to ask what would have 
happened if the eternal Providence had for the moment 
suspended its rule. The American colonists were now at 
variance with the same class of British ministers which had 
wronged Frederic in 1762. With which branch of the 
Teutonic family would be the symp-athy of Germany ? The 
influence of Austria leaned to England. Where stood the 
true nobility of the empire, the masters of German thought 
and language ? where its ruling princes ? where its one 
incomparable king ? 

In the north-east of Germany, the man who, alone of 
Germans, can with Leibnitz take a place among the wise 
by the side of Plato and Aristotle, reformed philosojdiy as 
Luther had reformed the church, on the principle of the 
self-activity of the individual mind. As Luther owned 
neither jiope nor prelates for any thing more than school- 
fellows, so Kant accepted neither Leibnitz nor Hume for a 
master, and passed between dogmatism and doubt to the 
school of reason. His method was mind in its freedom, 
guided and encouraged, moderated and restrained, by the 
knowledge of its powers, by free analysis discovering the 
unvarying laws of reason, judgment, and action. Skepti- 
cism, he said, only strands the ship and leaves it high and 
dry to rot : the true inventory of the human faculties is the 
chart by. which the pilot can take the ship safely wherever 
he will. He stopped at criticism as little as the traveller 
who waits to count his resources before starting on his 
journey, or as the general who musters his troops before 
planning his campaign. The analysis of the acts of thought 
teaches faith in the intellect itself as the interpreter of 
nature. The human mind, having learned the limit of its 
faculties, and tolerating neither cowardice nor indolence in 
the use of them, goes forth in its freedom to interrogate the 
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moral and material world with the means of compelling an 
answer from both. “ The forms of Kant’s philosophy,” says 
Schiller, “ may change ; its method will last as long as rea- 
son itself.” And Rosenkranz adds ; “ He was the herald of 
the laws of reason, which nature obeys and which mind 
ought to obey.” , 

The method of Kant being that of the employment of 
mind in its freedom,, his fidelity to human freedom has 
never been questioned and never can be. Ho accepted the 
world as it is, only with the obligation that it is to be made 
better. His political philosophy enjoins a constant struggle 
to lift society out of its actual imperfect state, which is its 
natural condition, into a higher and better one, by deciding 
every question, as it arises, in favor of reform and progress, 
and keeping open the way for the elimination of all remain- 
ing evil. 

Accustomed to contemplate nature in the infinity of its 
extent as forming one system, governed in all its parts and 
in its totality by one law, he drew his opinions on questions 
of liberty from elemental truth, and uttered them as if 
with the assent of the universe of being. As he condemned 
slavery, so he branded the bargaining away of troops by one 
state to another without a common cause. “ The rights of 
man,” he said, “ are dear to God, are the apple of the eye of 
God on earth ; ” and he wished an hour each day set aside 
for all children to le.arn them and take them to heart. His 
friendship for America was therefore inherent and ineradi- 
cable. He was one of the first,' perhaps the very first, of the 
German nation to defend, even at the risk of his friendships, 
the cause of the' United States. 

Lessing contemplated the education of his race as carried 
forward by one continued revelation of truth, the thoughts 
of God, present in man, creating harmony and unity, and 
leading toward higher culture. In his viewi the class of 
nobles was become superfluous ; the lights of the world were 
they who gave the cleai'est utterance to the divine ideas. 
He held it a folly for men of a republic to wish for a mon- 
archy : the chief of a commonwealth, governing a free peo- 
ple by their free choice, has a halo that never surrounded a 
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king. Though he was in the employ of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, he loathed from his inmost soul the engagement of 
troops in a foreign war, either as volunteers or as sold by 
their prince. ‘‘How came Othello,” he asks, “into the 
service of Venice ? Had the Moor no country ? Why did 
he let out his arm and blood to a foreign state ? ” And 
he published to the German nation his opinion that “ the 
Americans are building in the New World the lodge of 
humanity.” 

At Weimar, in 1779, Herder, the first who vindicated for 
the songs of the people their place in the annals of human 
culture, published these words : “ The boldest, most godlike 
thoughts of the human mind, the most beautiful and great- 
est works, have been perfected in republics ; not only in 
antiquity, but in mediaeval and more modern times, the 
best history, the best philosophy of humanity and govern- 
ment, is always republican; and the republic exerts its 
influence, not by direct intervention, but mediately by its 
mere existence.” The United States, with its mountain 
ranges, rivers, and chains of lakes in the temperate zone, 
seemed to him shaped by nature for a new civilization. 

Of the poets of Germany, tlie veteran Klopstock beheld 
in the American war the inspiration of humanity and the 
dawn of an approacliing great day. lie loved the terrible 
spirit which emboldens the peoples to grow conscious of 
their power. With proud joy he calls to mind that, among 
the citizens of the young republic, there were many Ger- 
mans who gloriously fulfilled their duty in the war of free- 
dom. “ By the rivers of America,” he wrote, “ light beams 
forth to the nations, and in part from Germans.” 

Loss enthusiastic, but not less consistent, was Goethe. 
Of plebeian descent, by birth a republican, born like Luther 
in the heart of Germany, educated like -Leibnitz in the cen- 
tral university of Saxony, when seven years old he and 
his father’s house were partisans of Frederic, and rejoiced 
in his victories as the victories of the German nation. In 
early youth, he, like those around him, was interested in 
the struggles of Corsica; joined in the cry of “Long live 
Pauli ! ” and gave his heart sympathy to the patriot in 
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oxile. The ideas of popular liberty which filled his mind 
led him, in his twenty-second year or soon after, to select 
the theme for his first tragedy from the kindred epoch in 
the history of the Netherlands. But the interest of the cir- 
cle in which he moved became far more lively when, in a 
remote part of the world, a whole people showed signs that 
it would make itself free. He classed the Boston tea-party 
of 1773 among the prodigious events which stamp them- 
selves most deeply on the mind of childhood. Like every- 
body around him, he wished the Americans success, and 
“ the names of Franklin and Washington shone and sparkled 
in his heaven of politics and war.” When to all this was 
added reform in France, he and the youth of Germany 
promised themselves and all their fellow-men a beautiful 
and even a glorious future. The thought of emigrating to 
America passed placidly over his imagination, leaving no 
more mark than the shadow of a flying cloud as it sweeps 
over a garden of flowers. 

The sale of Hessian soldiers for foreign money called 
from him words of disdain ; but his reproof of the young 
Germans who volunteered to fight for the American cause, 
and then from faint-heartedness drew back, did not go be- 
yond a smile at the cofttrast between their zeal and their 
deeds. He congratulated America that it was not forced 
to bear up the traditions of feudalism ; and, writing or con- 
versing, used only friendly words of the United States, as 
“ a noble country.” During all his life coming in contact 
with events that were changing the world, he painted them 
to his mind in their order and connection. Just before 
the French revolution of 1830, he published his opinion 
that the desire for self-government, which had succeeded so 
well in the colonies of North America, was sustaining the 
battle in Europe without signs of weariness ; and, twenty 
years before the movements of 1848, he foretold with pas- 
sionless serenity that, as certainly as the Americans had 
thrown the tea-chests into the sea, so certainly it would 
come to a breach in Germany between princes and people, 
if monarchy should not reconcile itself with freedom. 

Schiller was a native of the part of Germany most in- 
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cliaed to idealism; in mediaeval days the stronghold of 
German liberty ; renowned for its numerous free cities, the 
distribution of land among small freeholders, the total ab* 
sence of great landed proprietaries, the comparative extinc- 
tion of the old nobility. Equally in his hours of reflection 
and in his hours of inspiration, his sentiments were such as 
became the poet of the German nation, enlightened by the 
ideas of Kant. The victory which his countrymen won 
against the Vatican and against error for the freedom of 
reason was, as he wrote, a victory for all nations and for 
endless time. He was ever ready to clasp the millions of 
his fellow-men in his embrace, to give a salutation to the 
whole world ; and, glowing with indignation at princes who 
met the expenses of profligacy by selling their subjects to 
war against the rights of mankind, a few years later he 
brought their crime upon the stage. 

Under the German kinglings, the sense of the nation 
could not express itself freely, but German political interest 
centred in America. Translations of British pamphlets on 
the war, including “Price upon Liberty,” were 
in Brunswick. 

It is known from the writings of Niebuhr that the politi- 
cal ideas which in his youth most swayed the mind of 
Germany grew out of its fellow-feeling with the United 
States in their struggle for independence. The truest and 
best representatives of German intelligence, from every 
part of the land, joined in a chorus to welcome them to 
their place among the nations of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THB BBLATIOXS OP THB TWO NKW POWERS. 

1778. 

The negotiations of Great Britain with the petty princes, 
who transferred the service of their subjects for nioney, 
have been fully related. Duke Ernest of Saxony, culti- 
vated by travel in Holland, England, and France, ruled 
his principality of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg with wisdom 
and justice. By frugality and simplicity in his court, 
he restored the disordered finances of his duchy, and pro- 
vided for great public works and for science. Though the 
king of England was his near relation, he put aside the 
offers of enormous subsidies for troops to be employed in 
America. When, ten years later, he was ready to risk his 
life and independence in the defence of the unity and the 
liberties of Germany, these are the words in which he 
cheered on his dearest friend to aid in curbing the ambition 
of Austria : “ All hope for our freedom and the preservation 
of the constitution is not lost. Right and equity are on our 
side ; and the wise Providence, according to my idea of it, 
cannot approve, cannot support, perjury and the suppression 
of all rights of citizens and of states. Of this principle the 
example of America is the eloquent proof. England met 
with her deserts. It was necessary that her pride should 
be bowed, and that oppressed innocence should carry off the 
victory. Time cannot outlaw the rights of mankind.” 

The friend to whom these words were addressed was 
the brave, warm-hearted Charles Augustus of Saxe- Weimar, 
who, in 1776, being then of only nineteen years, refused a 
request for leave to open recruiting offices at Ilmenau and 
Jena for the English service, but consented to the delivery 
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of vagabonds and convicts. When, in the last days of 
November, 1777, the Prince of Sohaumburg-Lippe, as the 
go-between of the British ministry, made unlimited offers 
of subsidies for some of his battalions, the patriot prince 
called his ministers to a conference, and, supported by the 
unanimous advice of those present, on the third of December, 
he answered : “ There are, in general, many weighty reasons 
why I cannot yield my consent to deliver troops into foreign 
service and pay;” and it is minuted on the draft that 
“ Serenissimos himself took charge of posting the letter.” 

The signature of Goethe, the youngest minister of Weimar, 
is wanting to the draft, for ho was absent on a winter trip 
to the Hartz Mountains ; but that his heart was with his 
colleagues appears from his writing simultaneously from 
Goslar : “ How am I again brought to love that class of 
men which is called the lower class, but which assuredly 
for God is the highest ! In them moderation, contentment, 
straightforwardness, patience, endurance, all the virtues, 
meet together.” 

In like manner, when, in 1775, an overture from England 
reached Frederic Augustus the young elector of Saxony, 
Count Sacken, his minister, promptly reported his decision ; 
“ The thoughts of sending a part of his army to the remote 
countries of the New World touch too nearly his paternal 
tenderness for his subjects, and seem to be too much in 
contrast with the rules of a healthy policy.” 

Did the future bring honor to the houses of the princes 
who refused to fight against America ? or to those who sold 
their subjects to destroy the freedom of the New World ? 
Every dynasty which furnished troops to England has 
ceased to reign, except one, which has now for its sole 
representative an aged and childless man. On the other 
hand, the three Saxon families remain ; and in their states 
local self-government has continually increased, and the 
wisdom and the will of the inhabitants have been consulted 
and respected. In Saxe-Weimar, the collision between 
monarchy and popular freedom, predicted for Germany by 
Gh>ethe, was avoided by the wisdom of its administration. 

Nor is the different fate of the princes to be attributed to 
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accident. The same infidelity to daty« which induced some 
of them to support their vices by traffic in their subjects, 
colored their career, and brought them in conflict with the 
laws of the eternal Providence. 

The prince who, next to Joseph of Austria, governed at 
that time the largest number of men having the German 
for their mother tongue, was Frederic of Prussia, then the 
only king in Germany. He united in himself the six quali- 
ties of a great regent. Superior to personal and dynastic 
influences, he lived with and for the people. Free from 
prejudice, he saw things as they were. His prudence 
measured his strength correctly, and he never risked ex- 
treme danger but for a necessary object. He possessed the 
inventive faculty which creates resources ; he had the strong 
will that executes with energy, swiftly, and at the right 
time ; he had also the truest test of greatness, moderation. 

The people bore him no grudge on account of the distri- 
bution of employments ; for he never yielded the smallest 
fraction of political power to the class of nobles, was frugal 
in rewarding their service, and exacted of them the fulfil- 
ment of duty as unsparingly as he exacted it from himself. 
From an unhappy defect in his education, he never acquired 
a mastery of the German tongue, and he slighted German 
men of letters ; but they magnanimously forgave his neg- 
lect, acted as his allies, and heralded his greatness. 

Hardships had shattered his constitution. He was old 
and broken ; had outlived friends, of whom the dearest had 
fallen near him in battle ; had lost all enjoyment in music, 
in building, in the arts, but not the keen sense of duty. 
The thought of his campaigns gave him no pleasure, their 
marvellously triumphant result no pride : he remembered 
them with awe, and even with horror; like one who has 
sailed through a long, relentless whirlwind in mid-ocean, 
just escaping shipwreck. No one of the powers of Europe 
was heartily his ally. liussia will soon leayp him for Austria. 
His great deeds become to him so many anxieties ; he dreads 
the want of perpetuity to his system, which meets with per- 
sistent and deadly enmity. . He seeks rest ; and strong and 
unavoidable antagonisms allow his wasted strength no re- 
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pose. He is childless and alone ; his nephew, who will be 
his successor, neglects him, and follows other pounsels ; his 
own brother hopes and prays to Heaven that the king’s 
days may not be prolonged. liVorn by unparalleled labor 
and years, he strikes against obstacles on all sides in seeking 
to give a sure life to his kingdom ; and his consummate pru- 
dence teaches him that he must still dare and suffer and go 
on. He must maintain Protestant and intellectual liberty, 
and the liberty of Germany against Austria, which uses the 
imperial crown only for its advantage as a foreign power, 
and with relentless perseverance aims at the destruction of 
his realm. 

The impartiality of Frederic extended to the forms of 
government. The most perfect he held to be that of a 
well-administered monarchy. “ But then,” he added, “ king- 
doms are subjected to the caprice of a single man whose 
successors will have no common character. A good-for- 
nothing prince succeeds an ambitious one ; then follows a 
devotee ; then a warrior ; then- a scholar ; then, it may be, a 
voluptuary ; and the genius of the nation, diverted by the 
variety of objects, assumes no fixed character. But re- 
publics fulfil more promptly the design of their institution, 
and hold out better ; for good kings die, but wise laws are 
immortal. There is unity in the end which republics pro- 
pose, and in the means which they employ ; and they there- 
fore almost never miss their aim.” ’ The republic which 
arose in America encountered no unfavorable prejudice in 
his mind. 

The relations of Frederic to England and to France 
changed -with the changing character of their governments. 
Towards the former, a Protestant power, he, as the head 
of the chief Protestant power on the continent, naturally 
leaned. Against France, whose dissolute king made him- 
self the champion of superstition, he had fought for seven 
years ; but with the France which protected the United 
Stated he had a common feeling. Liberal English states- 
men commanded his good-will ; but he detested the policy of 
Bute and of North : so that for him and the United States 
there were in England the same friends and the same 
enemies. 
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1TT4. In Ifovember, 1774, he expressed the opinion that 
the British colonies would rather be buried under 
the niins of their settlements than submit to the yoke 
of the mother country. Maltzan, his minister in London, 
yielded to surrounding influences, and in February, 
mo. 1775, wishing to pave the way for an alliance be- 
tween the two powers, wrote : “ The smallest attention 
would flatter the ministry beyond all expression.” “ What 
motive have 1,” answered Frederic, “ to flatter Lord North ? 
I see none : the love I bear my people imposes on me no 
necessity to seek the alliance of England.” He was aston- 
ished at the apathy and gloomy silence of the British nation 
on undertaking a war alike absurd and fraught with hazard. 
“The treatment of the colonies,” he wrote in September, 
“ appears to me to be the first step towards despotism. If 
in this the king should succeed, he will by and by attempt 
to impose his own will upon the mother country.” 

In October, 1775, the British minister at Berlin reported 
of the Prussian king : “ His ill state of health threatens him 
with a speedy dissolution.” It was while face to face with 
death that Frederic wrote of the August proclamation of 
George III. : “ It seems to me ve^ hard to proclaim as 
rebels free subjects who only defend their privileges against 
the despotism of a ministry.” While still but half recovered 
from a long, painful, and complicated sickness, he explained 
the processes of his inind when others thought him dying : 
“ The more I reflect on.the measures of the British govern- 
ment, the more they appear to me arbitrary and despotic. 
The British constitution itself seems to authorize resistance. 
That the court has provoked its colonics to withstand its 
measures, nobody can doubt. It invents new taxes ; it 
wishes by its own authority to impose them on its colonies 
in manifest breach of their privileges : the colonies do not 
refuse their former taxes, and demand only with regard to 
new ones to be placed on the same footing with England ; 
but the government will not accord to ' them the right to 
tax themselves. This is, in short, the whole history of these 
disturbances. 

“During my illness, in which I have passed many mo- 
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ments doing nothing, these are the ideas that occupied 
my mind; and it seems to me that they could not escape 
any reasonable t^nglishmau, who is naturally much more 
interested than I. Every thing which is taking place in 
America can bo to me very indifferent in the main ; and I 
have no cause to embarrass myself either about the form of 
government that will be established there, or the degree of 
influence of the party of Bute in the mother country. 

But every patriotic Englishman must deplore the turn ms. 
which the affairs of his country are taking under the 
present administration, and the odious perspective which it 
opens before him,” 

“ The court carries its point against all principles of true 
patriotism, and treads under foot the rules of sound policy.” 
“ If I had a voice in the British cabinet, I should take ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the colonies to reconcile 
myself with them.” “In order to interest the nation in 
this war, the British court will, it is true, offer conditions of 
reconciliation ; but it will make them so burdensome that 
the colonies will never be able to accept them.” “The 
issue of this contest cannot fail to make an epoch in British 
annals.” 

“ The great question is always whether the colonies will 
not find means to separate entirely from the mother country 
and form a free republic. The examples of the Netherlands 
and of Switzerland make me at least presume that this is 
not impossible. It is very certain that nearly all Europe 
takes the part of the colonies and defends their cause, 
while that of the court finds neither favor nor aid. Persons 
who have lately been in England, and with whom I have 
spoken, make no secret with me that the higher classes of 
the nation are no longer so enthusiastic for their liberty. 
From all that I have learned, it appears that the ancient 
British spirit is almost totally eclipsed,” When the ministry 
confessed its inability to reduce the colonies except by the 
subvention of foreign troops, he wrote ; “ The imprudence 
of Lord North shows itself in the clearest light; and surely 
he ought not to be at his ease, when he considers that it is 
he who has plunged his country into this abyss of embar- 
rassment and difflculties.” 
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No prince could be farther than Frederic from romantic 
attempts to rescue from oppression foreign colonies that- 
were beyond his reach. In his cabinet papers for several 
years, relating to England, France, the Netherlands, Hussia, 
and other powers, I have found no letter or part of a letter 
in which he -allowed the interest of his kingdom to suffer 
from personal pique, or passion, or d3mastio influences. His 
cares are for the country which he rather serves than rules. 
He sees and exactly measures its weakness as well as its 
strength ; he cares for every one of its disconnected parts, 
and gathers them all under his wings. But he connects his 
policy with the movement of the world towards light and 
reason, the amelioration of domestic and international law. 
me When in May, 1776, the Prussian minister in Lon- 
don offered to submit a plan for a direct commerce 
with America, so as to open a sale for Silesian cloths, and 
at the same time to procure American products at the 
cheapest rate, Frederic answered : “ The plan appears to 
me very problematical. Without a fleet, how could I cause 
such a commerce to be respected ? ” “I shall never be able 
to form a navy strong enough to protect it.” 

In September he received from his minister in London 
a French version of the American declaration of indepen- 
dence. He had predicted that measure when first informed 
that the mother country sought the aid of foreign troops to 
reduce her colonies ; and now, as the British had not had 
decisive success in arms, the declaration was to him a clear 
indication that the colonies could not be subjugated. He 
had heard of the death-bed remark of Hume, that the sno- 
cess of the court would bring to England the loss of her 
liberties. ** If, under such circumstances,” he continued, 
“ the nation should suffer the faction of Bute and the tones 
to infringe with impunity the form of their government, 
they certainly merit no longer the name of free Britons.” 

With a commercial agent, sent in the following Novem- 
ber by Silas Deane, he declined to treat ; for he saw endless 
diffi,oulties in the way of establishing a direct commerce be- 
tween' the United States and Prussia; bat he consented to 
an exchange of commodities through the ports of Brittany. 
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That France and Spain -would be drawn into the war, 
he from the first foretold, yet not without misgivings as to 
the effect on themselves. “France,” said he, on the day 
on which congress in committee decided for independence, 
“France resembles a sick man who is just rising from a 
grievous malady and yet assumes the air of robust health.” 
“ In the ruinous condition of its finances, a war would cer- 
tainly bring bankruptcy in its train.” 

Meantime, the liberties of Germany, not less than those 
of the United States, were endangered ; and the political 
question of tfie day assumed the largest proportions. In 
the event of the death of the childless elector of Bavaria, 
Joseph of Austria was prepared, under the false pretext of 
a right of inheritance, to appropriate a large part of that 
electorate. To prevent so fatal a measure, the king of 
Prussia, in the last paonths of 1776, began to draw near to 
France, which was one of the guarantees of the peace of 
Westphalia. 

His desire for a “ good understanding ” with that power 
was cordially reciprocated by Vergennes. On the advent 
of the rupture between France and England, he announced 
that England should receive no aid from Prussia ; and Ver- 
gennes on his side gave the hint that France, if it should 
become involved in the confiict, would confine itself to a 
maritime war. 

The year 1777 opened with nearer approaches be- im. 
tween the courts of Potsdam and Versailles. Fred- 
eric, while “ he never ceased to be on his guard on every 
side, and held himself prepared for every event,” on . the 
seventh of January instructed his minister more definitely : 
“ Should France begin war, she may be sure that I will do 
every thing in the world to preserve peace ” on the con- 
tinent. “ Con-rinoe the ministry at Versailks of this ; and 
add that France will not find me in her way, nor have any 
reason to complain of my policy.” “ I guarantee to you re- 
ciprocity on the part of his most Christian majesty,” was 
the answer of Maurepas. 

On the fourteenth of February, 1777, the American com- 
missioners at Paris transmitted to Frederic a copy of the 
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declaration of independence and of the articles of Ameri- 
can confederation, with the formal expression of the earnest 
desire of the United States to obtain his friendship, 
im. and to establish a mutually bepeficial free commerce. 

between their distant countries. The great king re- 
ceived from Franklin with unmingled satisfaction the mani- 
festo of the republic and its first essay at a constitution. 
The victories of Washington at Trenton and Princeton had 
already proved to him that the colonies were become a nation. 
He supported the rights of neutrals in their fullest extent ; 
and, when England began to issue letters of marque, he 
stigmatized privateers as “ pirates of the sea.” But, as to 
a direct commerce, he could only answer as before : “ I am 
without a navy; having no armed ships to protect trade, 
the direct commerce could be conducted only under the 
flag of the Netherlands, and England respects that flag no 
longer. St. Eustatius is watched by at least ninety English 
cruisers. Under more favorable circumstances, our linens 
of Silesia, our woollens and other manufactures, might find 
a new market.” But, while he postponed negotiations, he, 
who was accustomed to utter his commands tersely and not 
to repeat his words, charged his minister thrice over in the 
same rescript to say and do nothing that could offend or 
wound the American people. In the remaining years of 
the war, some one of the American agents would' ever and 
anon renew the same proposition ; but he always in gentle 
words turned aside the request which interfered with his 
nearer duty to Prussia. 

Against the advice of Franklin, and a seasonable hint 
from the Prussian minister Schulenburg that the visit 
would be premjiture, Arthur Lee went by way of Vienna 
to Berlin. At Vienna, he was kept sdoof by Kaunitz, 
socially and in the foreign oflice. In Berlin, he, like every 
traveller, was assured of protection. Frederic, though he 
refused to see him, showed the agent of the United States 
friendly respect, promised his influence to prevent new 
treaties by England for German troops, and to troops 
destined for America forbade the transit through any part 
of his dominions. 
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Elliott, then British minister in Berfin, at the cost of 
a thousand guineas hired a burglar to steal the papers of 
Arthur Lee, but, on his complaint to the police, sent them 
back, and spirited the thief out of the kingdom. The rash 
envoy attempted to throw upon the officiousness of a ser- 
vant the blame of having stolen the American papers, which 
he himself received and read. Against the rules of the 
court, he hurried to Potsdam : the king refused to see him ; 
and a scornful cabinet order, in his own handwriting, still 
preserves his judgment upon Elliott : “ It is a case of public 
theft, and he should be forbidden the court ; but I will not 
push matters witli rigor.” And to his minister in London 
ho wrote : “ Oh, the worthy pupil of Bute ! In truth, the 
English ought to blush for shame at sending such ministers 
to foreign courts.” 

Whoever will understand the penetrating sagacity of the 
statesmen of France in the eighteenth centxiry must 
search the records of their diplomacy : the vigor of ittt. 
the British political mind must be studied in the de- 
bates in parliament ; at the courts of foreign powers, Eng- 
land in those days did not feel the need of employing able 
men. 

The people of that kingdom cherished the fame of the 
Prussian king as in some measure their own ; not aware 
how basely Bute had betrayed him, they unanimously de- 
sired the renewal of his alliance ; and the ministry sought 
to open the way for it through his envoy in London. Fred- 
eric, in his replies, made the most frank avowal of his pol- 
icy : “ No man is further removed than myself from having 
connections with England.” “ We will remain on the foot- 
ing on which we now are with her.” “ France knows per- 
fectly well that it has absolutely nothing to apprehend from 
me in case of a war with England. My indifference for 
this latter power can surprise nobody : ‘ a scalded cat fears 
cold water,’ says the proverb ; and, in fact, what could be 
the union to contract with this crown after the signal expe- 
rience that I have had of its duplicity ? If it would give 
me all the millions possible, I would not furnish it two 
small files of my troops to serve against the colonies. 
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N^eitlier can it expect from me a guarantee of its electorate 
of Hanover. I know by the past too well what the like 
guarantee has cost me, to have any desire to renew it.” 
“ Although I was then its ally, its conduct towards me was 
that of a thorough enemy.” 

“ Never in past ages,” he continued, some weeks later, 
“ has the situation of Hngland been so critical. The nation 
itself seems to me to have degenerated. Once so proud and 
so jealous of its liberty, it abandons the ship of state to the 
caprice of its ministry, which is without men of talent.” 
“ A reconciliation would be the wisest policy for England ; 
and, because it would be the wisest policy, it will not be 
adopted.” 

‘‘England will make the sacrifice of thirty-six million 
crowns for .one campaign.” “ True, her ministry can find 
thirty-six millions more easily than I a single florin.” “ But 
the largest sums will not be sufficient to procure the sailors 
and recruits she needs ; the storm which is forming between 
the courts of England and France will burst forth ” “ not 
later than the next spring.” “ And a glance at the situa- 
tion shows that, if she continues to employ the same 
im. generals, four campaigns will hardly be enough to 
subjugate her colonies.” “All good judges agree 
with me that, if the colonies remain united, the mother 
country will never subjugate them.” 

In the interim, Frederic wished the ministry to know 
that he had refused to the American emissaries the use of 
Embden as abase for troubling British navigation. “You 
have only to declare to the British government,” so he 
instructed his envoy in London, “ that my marine is nothing 
but a mercantile marine, of which 1 know the limits too 
well to go beyond them.” “ If the colonies shall sustain 
their independence, a direct commerce with them will fol- 
low of course.” 

Having token his position towards England, he proceeded 
to gain the aid of France as well as of Russia against the 
annexation of Bavaria to the Austrian dominions ; and in 
the breast of the aged Maurepas, whose experience in oflice 
preceded the seven years’ war, there remained enough of the 
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earlier French traditions to render him jealous of such an 
aggrandizement of the old rival of his country. The vital 
importance of the question was understood at Potsdam and 
at Vienna. Kaunitz, who made it the cardinal point of Aus- 
trian policy to overthrow the kingdom of Prussia, looked 
upon the acquisition of Bavaria as the harbinger of success. 
When Joseph i-epalred to Pai'is to win France for his design 
through the influence of his sister, Marie Antoinette, the 
Prussian envoy was commanded to be watchful, but to be 
silent. No sooner had the emperor retired than Frederic, 
knowing that Maurepas had resisted the influence of the 
queen, renewed his efforts ; and, through a confidential 
French agent sent to him under the pretext of attending 
the midsummer military reviews at Magdeburg, the two 
kingdoms adjusted their foreign policy, of which the cen- 
tral points lay in the United States and in Germany. 

France, if she would venture on war yrith England, 
needed security and encouragement from Frederic on the 
side of Germany, and his aid to stop the sale of German 
troops. He met the overture with joy, and near the end of 
July wrote with his own hand: “ No ; certainly we have no 
jealousy of the aggrandizement of France : we even put up 
prayers for her prosperity, provided her armies are not 
found near Wesel or Halberstadt.” “You can asstire M. 
de Maurepas,” so he continued in August and September, 
“ that I have no connection whatever with England, nor do 
I grudge to France any advantages she may gain by the war 
with the colonies.” “ Her first interest requires the enfee- 
blement of Great Britain, and the way to this is to make it 
lose its colonies in America. The present oppor- 
tunity is more favorable than ever before existed, mr. 
and more favorable than is likely to recur in three 
centuries.” “ The independence of the colonies will be 
worth to France all which the war will cost.” 

As the only way to bridle the ambition of Austria, and 
to preserve the existence of his own kingdom and the liber- 
ties of Germany, he pressed upon the French council an 
alliance of France, Prussia, and Russia. “ Italy and Bava- 
ria,” he said, “ would follow, and no alliance would be left 
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to Austria except that with England. If it docs not take 
place, troubles are at hand to be decider) only by the sword.” 
In his infirm old age, he felt his own powers utterly unequal 
to the renewal of such a conflict ; and he saw no hope for 
himself, as king of Prussia, to rescue Bavaria and with it 
Germany from absorption by Austria, except in the good- 
will of France and Russia. 

While Frederic was encourjiging France to strike 
a decisive blow in favor of the United States, their 
cause found an eflicient advocate in Marie Antoinette. She 
placed in the hands of her husband a memoir which had 
been prepared by Count de Maillebois and Count d’Estaing, 
and which severely censured the timid policy of his minis- 
ters from the very beginning of the troubles in America. 
The states of Europe, it was said, would judge the reign of 
Louis XVI. by the manner in which that prince will know 
how to avail himself of the occasion to lower the pride and 
presumption of a I'ival power. The French council, never- 
theless, put off the day of decision. Even so late as the 
twenty-third of November, every one of them, except the 
minister of the marine and Vergennes, Maurepas above all, 
desired to avoid a conflict. Frederic, on his part, all the 
more continued his admonitions, through his minister at 
Paris, that France had now an opportunity which must be 
regarded as unique ; that England could from no quarter 
obtain the troops which she needed ; that Denmark would be 
solicited in vain to furnish ships-of-war and mariners ; that 
he himself, by refusing passage through any part of his 
dominions to the recruits levied in Germany, had given 
public evidence of his sympathy with the Americans ; that 
France, if she should go to war with England, might be 
free from apprehension alike on the side of Russia and of 
Pnissiii. 

So when the news of. the surrender of Burgoyne’s army 
was received at Paris, and every face, even that of the 
French king, showed signs of joy, Maurepas prepared to 
yield ; but first wished the great warrior who knew so well 
the relative forces of the house of Bourbon and England to 
express lus judgment on the probable issues of a war ; and 
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Frederic, renewing assurances of his own good-will and the 
non-interference of Russia, replied, “ that the chances were 
one hundred to one in favor of great advantages to France ; 
that the colonies would sustain their independence.” 

Balancing the disasters of Burgoyne with the successes of 
Howe, he wrote : “ These triumphs of Howe are ephemeral. 
The ministry would feel a counter-blow if the English had 
not degenerated from their ancient spirit. They may get 
funds, but where will they get twenty thousand men ? 
Neither Sweden nor Denmark will furnish them ; and, im. 
as she is at variance with Holland, she will find no 
assistance there. Will England apply to the small princes 
of the empire? Their military force is already too much 
absorbed. I see no gate at which she can knock for aux- 
iliaries ; and nothing rcm.ain8 to her but her electorate of 
Hanover, exposed to be invaded by France the moment 
that she shall leave it bare of troops.” 

“ England made originally an awkward mistake in going 
to war with its colonies ; then followed the illusion of being 
able to subjugate them by a corps of seven thousand men ; 
next, the scattering its different corps, which has caused the 
failure of all its enterprises. I am of Chatham's opinion, 
that the ill success of England is due to the ignorance, rash- 
ness, and incapacity of its ministry. Even should there be 
a change in the ministry, the tories would still retain the 
ascendency.” “The primal source of the decay of Britain 
is to be sought in the departure of its present government 
in a sovereign degree from the principles of British history. 
All the efforts of his Britannic majesty tend to despotism. 
It is only to the principles of the tories that the present war 
with the colonies is to be attributed. The re-enforcements 
which these same ministers design to send to America will 
not change the face of affairs ; and independence will always 
be the indispensable condition of an accommodation. Every 
thing is to be expected from a ministry as corrupt as the 
present British ministry. It is entirely a slave to the king, 
who will make of it whatever he pleases. Without patriot- 
ism, it will take no measures but false ones, diametrically 
contrary to the true interests of the country; and this will 
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be the first step towards the decay which menaces the Brit* 
ish constitution.” 

At the same time, Frederic expressed more freely his 
sympathy with the United States. The port of Einbden 
could not receive their cruisers, for the want of a fleet or a 
fort to defend them from insult; but he offered them an 
asylum in the Baltic at Dantzic. He attempted, though in 
vain, to dissuade the Prince of Anspach from furnishing 
troops to England; and he forbade the subsidiary troops 
both from Anspacb and Hesse to pass through his domin- 
ions. The prohibition, which was made as publicly as pos- 
sible, and just as the news arrived of the surrender of 
Burgoyne, resounded throughout Europe ; and he announced 
to the Americans that' it was given “ to testify his good-will 
for them.” Every facility was afforded to the American 
commissioners to purchase and ship arms from Prussia. 
Before the end of 1777, he promised not to be the last to 
recognise the independence of the United States; 
and in January, 1778, his minister, Schulenburg, 
wrote officially to one of their commissioners in 
Paris : “ The king desires that your generous efforts may 
be crowned with complete success. He will not hesitate to 
recognise your independence, when France, which is more 
directly interested in the event of this contest, shall have 
given the example.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THK BBITISH KETRKAT TllOM PKNNSYBVANIA. 

May — June, 1778. 

The rescript of France, which announced to the British 
ministry her acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence, assumed as a 2>rinciple of public law that a 
nationality may, by its own declaration, speak itself 
into being* The old systems of the two governments were 
reversed. The British monarchy, which from the days of 
William of Orange had been the representative of toleration 
and liberty, put forth its strength in behalf of unjust 
authority; while France became the foster-mother of re- 
publicanism. In one respect, France was more suited than 
Britain to lead the peoples of Europe in the road to freedom. 
On the release of her rural population from scrfdomi, a large 
part of them retained rights to the soil ; and, though bowed 
down under grievous burdens and evil laws, they had a 
shelter and acres from which they could not be evicted. 
The saddest defect in English life was the absence of a 
class of small freeholders, the class Mdjich constituted the 
strength of France, of the most enlightened parts of Ger- 
many, and of the states which Great Britain had formed by 
colonization. In England and Scotland and Ireland, though 
“ the property by feudal law was strictly in the tenant,” the 
feudal chiefs had taken to themselves in absolute ownership 
nearly all the ground ; the landless people, dependent in the 
rural districts '^n their lords, were never certain of their 
to-morrow; and the government was controlled by an 
aristocracy which had no political check but in the crown. 

On the fourth of May, the treaties of commerce 
and alliance with Louis XVI. were unanimously 
ratified by congress, with grateful acknowledgments of his 

VOL. VI. 9 
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magnanimous and disinterested conduct, and the “ wish 
that the friendship so happily commenced between France 
and the United States might be perpetuated.” The rivalries 
of centuries, in which the Americans had' been . involved 
only from their dependence on England, were effaced for 
ever; all Frenchmen became their friends, and the king 
of France was proclaimed “ the protector of the rights of 
mankind.” 

In Washington's camp, Lafayette smiled as he read that 
his government dated the independence of America from 
the moment of its own declaration, and said prophetically : 
“ Therein lies a principle of national sovereignty which 
one day will be recalled to them at home,” On 
sixth the alliance was celebrated at Valley Forge. 
After a salute of thirteen cannon and a running fire 
of all the musketry, the army, drawn up in two lines, 
shouted ; “ Long live the king of France I ” and again ; 

“ Long live the friendly European powers ! ” and 
Hay 8. the ceremonies were closed by a huzza for the Amer- 
ican states. 

In an address to the inhabitants of the United States, 
congress assumed that independence was secured ; and they 
proclaimed the existence of a new people, though they 
could not hide its want of a government. They rightly 
represented its territory as of all others the most extensive 
and most blessed in its climate and productions ; they owned 
its financial embarrassments, because no taxes had been 
laid to carry on the war ; and they invited their countrymen 
to “ bring forth their armies into the field,” while men of 
leisure were encouraged to collect moneys for the public 
funds. In return for all losses, they promised “ the sweets 
of a free commerce with every part of the earth.” 

On the eighteenth of May a festival was given to 
‘ General Howe by thirty of his officers^ most of them 
members of his staff. The numerous company embarked 
on the Delaware above the town, and; to the music of one 
hundred and eight hautboys, rowed two miles down the 
stream in galleys and boats glittering with colors and 
streamers. They passed two hundred transport vessels 
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tricked out in bravery and crowded with lookers-on ; and, 
landing to the tune of “ God save the King ” under salutes 
from two decorated.ships-of-war, they marched between lines 
of cavalry and infantry and all the standards of the army 
to a lawn, where, in presence of their chosen ladies raised 
on thrones, officers, fantastically dressed as knights and 
squires, engaged in a tournament. After this, they pro- 
ceeded under an ornamented arch to a splendidly furnished 
house, where dancing began ; and a gaming table was 
opened with a bank of two thousand guineas. The tickets 
of admission described the guest of the night as the setting 
sun, bright at his going down, but destined to rise in * 
greater glory ; and fireworks in dazzling letters promised 
him immortal laurels. At midnight, a supper of four hundred 
and thirty covers was served under the light of twelve 
hundred wax candles, and was enlivened by an orchestra 
of more than one hundred instruments. Dancing 
continued ti^l the sun Was more than an hour high. 

Never had subordinates given a more brilliant fare- 
well to a departing general ; and it was doubly dear to 
their commander, for it expressed their belief that the 
ministry had wronged him, and that his own virtue pointed 
him out for advancement. 

The festival was hardly over, when Howe was informed 
that Lafayette, with twenty-five hundred men and eight 
cannon, had crossed the Schuylkill, and, twelve miles from 
Valley Forge, had taken a post of observation on the range 
of Barren Hill. Flushed with the hope of ending his 
American career with lustre, he resolved by a swift move- 
ment to capture the party. At ten on the night of the 
nineteenth, he sent Grant at the head of fifty-three hundred 
chosen men, with the best guides, to gain by roundabout 
ways the rear of Lafayette. They were followed the 
next morning by fifty-seven hundred selected troops. May 20. 
commanded by Howe himself, assisted 'by Clinton 
and Knyphausen, with Lord Howe, to witness the discomfit 
of the youthful general, whom he was to ship to ‘England. 
At Chestnut Hill they were to meet the American party 
after its rout ; but they listened in vain for the sound of 
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cannon, and at noon Grant came in sight with only his own 
detachment. Lafayette had been surprised, and his direct 
communication with Valley Forge out off ; but a lower ford 
called Matson’s, which was nearer to Graiit than to him, 
remained unoccupied. Sending small parties into the woods, 
to present themselves as the heads of attacking columns, 
he had deceived his antagonist, and crossed the ford while 
Grant was preparing to give battle. 

Wayworn and crestfallen, Howe returned to the 
May*k. twenty-fourth he gave up to Sir Henry 

Clinton the command of an army which excelled in 
discipline, health, and alertness. Of the officers who at- 
tended him to the place of embarkation, the most gallant 
shed tears at the parting; and Knyphausen, from deep 
emotion, could not finish the address which he began in 
their name. 

Bravo and an adept in military science, Howe had failed 
in the conduct of the war from sluggish dilatpriness, want 
of earnest enterprise, and love of the pleasures which excite 
a coarse nature. On landing near Bunker Hill, he had 
sufficient troops to have turned the position of the Ameri- 
cans ; but he delayed just long enough for them to prepare 
for his attack. He was driven out of Boston from his most 
unmilitary neglect to occupy Dorchester Heights, which 
overlook the town. He took his troops in midwinter to the 
bleak, remote, and then scarcely inhabited Halifax, instead 
of sailing to Rhode Island, or some convenient nook on 
Long Island within the sound, where he would have found 
a milder climate, greater resources, and nearness to the 
scene of his next campaign. In the summer of 1776, 
marching by night to attack General Putnam in his lines at 
Brooklyn, he lost the best chance of success by h.alting his 
men for rest and breakfast. When his officers reported to 
him that they could easily storm the American intrench- 
ments, he forbade.'them to make the attempt. His want of 
vigilance was so great that he let Washington pass a day 
in collecting boats, and a night and morning in retreating 
across an arm of the sea, and knew not what was done till 
he was roused from slumber after sunrise. 
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When with his undivided force he might have reached 
Philadelphia, he detached four brigades and eleven ships- 
of-war to Rhode Island, where the troops remained for 
three years in idle uselessness. Failing to cross the Dela- 
ware, he occupied New Jersey with insulated detachments, 
which Washington was able to cut to pieces in detail. In 
1777, instead of "an early and active campaign, he lingered 
’ ! New York till midsummer, and then neglected to make 
a connection with Burgoyqe. He passed the winter in 
Philadelphia Muthout once .attempting to break up the 
American camp at Valley Forge, corrupting his own army 
by his example of licentiousness, and teaching the younger 
officers how to ruin themselves by gaming. The manner 
in which he threw up his comm.and was a defiance of his 
government, and an open declaration to all Europe that the 
attempt of England to reduce its colonies must certainly 
fail. The affections of his officers were so won by in- 
dulgence, that they parted from such a general as though 
they were bidding farewell to a meritorious commander. 
Nothing saved him from reprobation in .England but that 
Lord George Germain had made mistakes still graver than 
his own. 

Meantime, Lord Howe and Sir Henry Clinton, each 1778 . 
acting under special instructions, separately commu- 
nicated the three conciliatory acts of parliament to congress, 
who received them on the sixth of June, and on the same 
day answered : “ They have in April last expressed their 
sentiments upon bills not essentially different from those acts. 
When the king of Great Britain shall be seriously disposed 
to end the unprovoked war waged against these United 
States, they will readily attend to such terms of peace as 
may consist with the honor of independent nations and the 
sacred regard they mean to pay to treaties.” 

On the day of this second rejection of Lord North’s 
offers, the three British commissioners arrived in Phil- 
adelphia. In sailing up the Delaware, they had seen 
enough “ to regret ten thousand times that thei Aulers, in- 
stead of a tour through the worn-out countries of Europe, 
had not finished their education with a visit round the 
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coasts and rivers of this beautiful and boundless continent.” 
The English rivers shrunk for them into rills; they pre- 
dicted that in a few years the opulent “•village” of Phil- 
adelphia, which it seemed to them most melancholy to 
desert, would become a magnijScent metropolis. The result 
of their mission was watched with intense interest through- 
out all Europe, especially at Versailles and in the Nether- 
lands ; but the creation of their office was a mere device to 
aid Lord North in governing the house of commons, and to 
“ reconcile the people of England to a continujince of the 
war.” Carlisle, the first commissioner, had in the house of 
lords “ spoken with warmth upon the insolence of the rebels ” 
for refusing to treat with the Howes, and had stigm-atized 
the people of America as “ base and unnatural children ” of 
England. The second commissioner was an under- 
1778. secretary, whose chief, a few weeks before, in the 
same assembly, had scoffed at congress as a “body 
of vagrants.” I'lie third was Johnstone, who had lately in 
parliament justified the Americans and charged the king 
with hypocrisy. 

There never was any expectation on the part of the 
ministry that the commission would be successful, or it 
would have been differently constituted. In the certainty 
that it would not be received, Germain had given orders for 
the prosecution of the war, and on a different plan, such Jis 
a consciousness of weakness might inspire in a cruel and 
revengeful mind. Clinton was ordered to abandon Phil- 
adelphia; to hold New York and Rhode Island ; to curtail 
the boundaries of the thirteen states on the north-east and 
on the south; to lay waste Virginia by means of ships-of- 
war ; and to attack Providence, Boston, and all accessible 
ports between New York and Nova Scotia, destroying 
vessels, wharfs, stores, and materials for ship-building. At 
the same time, the Indians, from Detroit all along the 
frontiers of tHe west and south to Florida, were to be 
hounded on to spread dismay and to murder. No active 
operation? at the north were expected, except the devastar 
tion of towns on the sea, and raids of the allied savages 
on the border. The king, under his sign manual, ordered 
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Clinton to detach five thousand men for the conquest of the 
French island, St. Lucia. 

As the commissioners stepped on shore to receive itts. 
the submission of the colonies, and on their subniis- 
sion to pardon their rebellion, they found to their extreme 
surprise and chagrin that orders for the immediate evacu- 
ation of Philadelphia had proceeded them, and were just be- 
ing executed. About three thousand of the most tenderly 
bred of the inhabitants were escaping to embark in British 
ships. “The commission,” it was said, ‘‘can do no good 
now : if Philadelphia is left to the rebels, independence is 
acknowledged and America lost.” In the streets that lately 
had the air of one continuous market-day, the stillness was 
broken by auctions of furniture which lay in heaps on the 
sidewalks. Those who resolved to stay roused mournfully 
from a delusive confidence in British protection to restless 
anxiety. In this strait, the representatives 6t Britain 
thought fit, in a communication to congress sealed with the 
image of a fond mother caressing her children, to recognise 
the constituency of congress as “ states,” and })ressed them 
to accept perfect freedom of legislation and of internal 
government, representation in parliament, and an exemption 
from the pi'csence of military forces, except with their own 
permission ; in short, the gratification of “ every wish that 
America had expressed.” And they insinuated that Prance 
was the common enemy. 

These offers, which were made without authority and 
wore therefore fraudulent, they wrote from a flying army ; 
and, before an answer could be received, they had sailed 
down the Delaware. The land crowned with stately forests, 
and seeming to them the richest country in the world ; the 
river covered with vessels in full sail, crowded with people 
leaving the city of their birth and all their property, except 
what they could carry with them, and hurrying frbm an 
enemy consisting in part of relations and friends, — pre- 
sented a spectacle the most beautiful and the n^ost sad. 

Congress resented the letter of the commissioners as an 
offence to their own honor and to their ally. They knew 
that their wars with France had been but a consequence of 
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their connection ■with England; that independence was 
peace ; and, by a unanimous vote, they on the seven- 
JaHB n. teenth made answer as before : “ The idea of de- 
pendence is inadmissible. Congress will be ready to 
enter upon a ti*eaty of peace and commerce, when the king 
of Great Britain shall demonstrate a sincere disposition for 
that purpose by an explicit acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of these states, or withdrawing his fleets and 
armies.” The American officers were of the same mind, 
except Lee, who was false, and Gates, who, in the belief 
that every thing contended for was granted, wished a con- 
ference with the commissioners. Washington, reproving 
Johnstone for addressing ' him a private letter, assured him 
that “the voice of congress was the general voice of the 
people.” 

The convention of Saratoga had been broken by the 
British, at the time of the surrender, by the concealment 
of the public chest and other public property of which the 
United States were thus defrauded. In November, 1777, 
Burgoyne had written a rash and groundless complaint of 
its violation by the Americans, and raised the implication 
that he might use the pretended breach to disengage himself 
and his government from all its obligations. In January, 
1778, congress suspended the embarkation of his army until 
his capitulation should be expressly confirmed by the court 
of Great Britain. Congress had also made a demand for 
lists of all persons comprehended in the surrender ; and a 
compliance with this proper and even necessary requisition 
had been refused. The commissioners now desired to in- 
tervene and negotiate for leave for the captives to return 
to Europe. But theic powers under their appointment 
reached the case only by construction ; and their acts might 
be disclaimed by their government as unwarranted. Be- 
sides, -by their attempts at bribery, they had forfeited every 
claim to confidence. Congress, therefore, on the fourth of 
September, without a dissentient voice, resolved to detain 
the troops till it should receive the most formal and ir- 
revocable ratification of the convention by the highest 
authority in Great Britain. The British, on their side. 
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complained that an essential condition of the capitalation 
remained unexecuted. 

On the night following the seventeenth of June, Sir 
Henry Clinton crossed the Delaware with more than seven- 
teen thousand effective men. To the loyalists the retreat 
appeared as a violation of the plighted faith of the British 
king. The winter’s revelry was over ; honors and offices 
turned suddenly to bitterness and ashes ; papers of protec- 
tion were become only an opprobrium and a peril. Crowds 
of wretched refugees, with all of their possessions which 
they could transport, fled with the army. The sky 
sparkled with stars ; the air of the summer night was 
soft and*tranquil, as the exiles, broken in fortune and 
without a career, went in despair from the only city they 
could love. 

Had the several states met the requisitions of congress, 
the army of Washington would have been the master of 
New Jersey ; but, while it was pining from their delin- 
quency, Lee, then second in command, was treacherously 
plotting its ruin. His loud fault-finding was rebuked by 
the general for its “ very mischievous ” tendency. To 
secure to the British a retreat “ on velvet,” he had the 
effrontery to assert that, on leaAdng Philadelphia, they 
would move to the south. But the attempt to mislead 
Washington was fruitless. In a council on the seventeenth, 
Lee advised that it would not be safe to attack the British, 
and carried with him all the officers except Greene, Lafay- 
ette, Wayne, and Cadwalader. Unmoved by the apathy of 
so many, Washington crossed the Delaware sixteen miles 
above Trenton, Jind detaching Maxwell’s brigade of nine 
hundred to assist a party of a thousand Jersey militia in 
destroying the roads, and Morgan with a corps of six hun- 
dred to hang upon the enemy’s right, he moved with 
the main army to Hopewell. There, on the twenty^ June 24. 
fourth, Lee insisted in council that the Americans 
should rather build a bridge for the retreat of their enemies 
than attack so well-disciplined an army. Lafayette replied 
that it would be shameful to suffer the British to cross New 
Jersey with impunity ; that, without extreme risk, it was 
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possible to engage their rear, and to take advantage of any 
favorable opportunity : yet Lord Stirling and most of the 
brigadiers again sided with Lee. From Allentown the 
British general, fearing danger in crossing the Raritan, 
decided to march by way of Monmouth to Sandy Hook ; 
and Washington followed him in a parallel line, ready to 
strike his force at right angles. 

1T78. The parties in advance, increased by Scott with 
June 23. fourteen hundred and forty men, and on the twenty- 
fifth by Wayne with a thousand more, composed a third of 
the army, and formed a fit command for the oldest major- 
general. But Lee refused it, saying that the plans of the 
commander in chief must surely fail. Upon this Washing- 
ton intrusted it to Lafayette, who marched towards the 
enemy with alacrity. Lee now fretted at the wrong which 
he pretended was done to himself and to Lord Stirling. As 
Washington heard him unmoved, he wrote to Laf.ayctte : 
“ My fortune and my honor are in your hands : you are too 
generous to ruin the one or the other.” And this appeal 
succeeded. 

On the twenty-sixth, Lee was sent forward with two 
brigades, to command the whole advance party, with orders 
to attack the enemy’s rear. Intense heat and heavy 
Jane 27. rains held both armies quiet on the twenty-seventh ; 

but, just after noon on that day, Washington, sum- 
moning the generals to head-quarters, instructed them to 
engage the enemy on the next morning ; and he directed 
Lee to concert with his ofilcers the mode of attack. But 
when Lafayette, Wayne, and Maxwell at the appointed 
hour came to Lee, he refused to form a plan, so that none 
was made; nor did he attempt to gain knowledge of the 
ground on which he was ordered to fight. In the evening, 
he was charged by Washington to detach a party of six 
or eight hundred skirmishers, to lie very near the enemy, 
and delay them, if they should move off at night or early 
in the morning. The order was executed too tardily to 
have effect. 

June 28 I^^rmed, at five in the morning of the twenty- 
' eighth, that the British had begun their march from 
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Monmouth, Lee remained inert, till Washington, who was 
the first to be in motion, sent him orders to attack the Brit- 
ish rear, unless there should be very powerful reasons to the 
contrary ; promising to come up rapidly to his support. He 
obeyed so far as to move, but languidly, without a plan, and 
without any concert with his generals, or of them with one 
another. To a proposal of Lafayette, Lee answered : “ You 
don’t know the British soldiers : we cannot stand against 
them.” Upon this, Lafayette sent to Washington that his 
presence on the field was needed ; and twice were similar 
messages sent by Laurens. Having orders to attack the 
enemy’s left, Lafayette received counter orders before he 
had proceeded one quarter of the way. Wayne wjis on the 
point of engaging the enemy in e.arnest, when he was en- 
joined only to make a feint. There was marching and 
counter-m.arching, crossing and recrossing a bridge, and a 
h.alt for an hour. To a French officer who expressed 
surprise, Lee said : “ I have orders from congress and 
the commander in chief not to engage;” yet, to ap- 
pear to do something, he professed as his object to cut off a 
small covering party. 

Thus Sir Henry Clinton gained time for preparation. 
His baggage, which occupied a line of eight miles or more, 
was sent onward, protected by a strong force under Knyp- 
hausen. The division of Cornwallis, and a brigade sind a 
regiment of dragoons from Knyphausen’s division, remained 
behind. At about eight in the moniing, Clinton sent 
against Lee two regiments of cavalry with the grenadiers, 
guards, and Highlanders. Lee should now have ordered a 
retreat ; but he left the largest part of his command to act 
for themselves, and then expressed indignation that they 
had retreated, confessing in the same breath that this act 
alone saved them from destruction. There had been no 
engagement, attack, or skirmish ; nor was any thing done to 
check the enemy as they followed the Americans through 
a narrow defile ; nor was an order sent by Lee to any of the 
parties to rally, nor a word of all that happenedi officially 
communicated to the commander in chief. > 

When Washington encountered the fugitives, he, in a 
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voice of anger, demanded of Lee : “ What is the meaning 
of this ? ” Abashed and confused, Lee stammered : “ Sir — 
Sir ; ’* and to the renewed inquiry answered : “ You 
know that the attack was contrary to my advice and 
opinion.” Washington rejoined : “ You should not 
have undertaken the command, unless you intended to 
carry it through.” The precipitate flight of Lee, whether 
due to necessity, or the want of ability, or treachery, spread 
a baleful influence: The flower of the British army, led by 
Clinton and Cornwallis and numbering from six to eight 
thousand^ were hotly chasing an unresisting enemy, when 
Washington, with his faculties quickened by the vexations 
of the morning and with cheerful “trust in that Provi- 
dence which had never failed the country in its hour of 
distress,” took measures to arrest the retreat. As the 
narrow road through which the enemy came on was 
bounded on each side by a morass, he swiftly formed two 
of the retreating regiments of Wayne’s brigade, com- 
manded by Stewart and Ramsay, in front of the pursuers 
and under their Are ; and thus gained time to plant the 
troops that were advancing with him upon good ground. 
This being done, he again met Lee, who was doing nothing, 
“ like one in a private capacity ; ” and, finding in him no 
disposition to retrieve his character,* ordered him to the 
rear. Lee gladly left the field, believing that the Amer- 
icans would be utterly beaten. Even Laurens hoped for no 
more than an orderly retreat ; and Hamilton’s thought was 


1 When Botta’s admirable history of our war of independence was 
translated into English, John Brooks of Massachusetts, who, on the day 
at Monmouth, was Lee’s aide-de-camp, and on the trial was one of his 
chief witnesses, very emphatically denied the statement that Lee had done 
good service on the field after meeting with Washington. (Remarks of 
John Brooks on the Battle of Monmouth ; written down by J. Welles. 
Compare Autograph Memoirs of Lafayette.) Steuben ; “ I found Gen- 
eral Lee on horseback before a house." Doctor Machenry : The gen- 
eral [Lee] was on horseback, observing to a number of gentlemen who 
were standing around, that it was mere folly to make attempts against 
the enemy." Hamilton*: " I heard no measures directed, nor saw any 
taken by him"*’ [Lee], &c. The words of Lee are clear : he says he re- 
garded himself as reduced to a private capacity. (Trial of Lee.) 
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to die on the spot. But Washington’s self-possession, his 
inspiring mien, his exposure of himself to every danger, and 
the obvious wisdom of his orders, kindled the enthusiasm 
of officers and men ; while Lee in the rear, sitting idly on 
horseback, explained to bystanders that “ the attempt was 
madness and could not be successful.” The British cavalry 
were easily driven back, and showed themselves no more. 
The regiments ot foot came up next ; but they could not 
turn the left flank, where Stirling commanded, without 
exposing their own right to the American artillery. The 
attack upon the right where Greene commanded was de- 
feated by his battery ; while others encountered the grena^ 
diers and guards till they turned and fled. As they rallied 
and came back to the charge, Wayne with a body of infan- 
try engaged them face to face till they were again repulsed, 
after great slaughter ; Lieutenant-colonel Monckton falling 
at the head of the grenadiers. During the day, the heat 
reached ninety-six degrees in the shade ; and many on both 
sides, struck by the sun, fell dead without a wound. 

The British retreated through the pass by which they had 
advanced, and occupied a position accessible in front only 
by the narrow road, and protected on both flanks by woods 
and morasses which could not be turned before night; Two 
American brigades hung on their right, a third on their 
left ; while the rest of the army planted their standards on 
the field of battle, and lay on their arms to renew the con- 
test at daybreak. But Clinton, abandoning his se- 
verely wounded and leaving his dead unburied, with- ms. 
drew his forces before midnight ; and at the early 
dawn they found shelter in the highlands of Middleburg. 
Washington then marched tcjwards the North. River; the 
British for New York by way of Sandy Hook. 

On receiving the Bnglish accounts, Frederic of Rrussia 
replied : “ Clinton gained no advantage except to reach 
New York with the wreck of his army ; America is proba- 
bly lost for England.” 

Of the Americans who were in the engagement, two 
hundred and twenty-nine were killed or wounded ; of the 
British, more than four hundred ; and above eight hundred 
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deserted their standard during their inarch through the 
Jerseys. 

In the battle, which took its name front the adjacent 
village of Monmouth, the American generals except Lee 
did well : Wayne especially established his fame. The army 
and the whole country resounded with the praises of Wash- 
ington ; and congress unanimously thanked him “ for his 
great good conduct and victory.” Nor may history omit 
to record that, of the “ revolutionary patriots ” who on that 
day perilled life for their country, more than seven hundred 
black Americans fought side by side with the white. 

1778 After the battle, Lee was treated from head- 
quarters with forbearance ; but in two letters to the 
comman<ier in chief he avowed the expectation that the 
campaign would close the war, — that is, that the terms of- 
fered by the British commissioners would be accepted, — 
and demanded reparation for injustice and injury. A court- 
martial found him guilty of disobedience, misbehavior before 
the enemy, and disrespect to the commander in chief, and 
all too leniently did but suspend him from command for 
twelve months. After long delay, congress confirmed the 
sentence, though by a narrow vote. The next year, it cen- 
sured Lee for obtaining money through British officers in 
New York; and in January, 1780, provoked by an imperti- 
nent lett<!r, dismissed him from the service. From that 
time, he no longer concealed his wish for the return of 
America to her old allegiance ; and his chosen companions 
were the partisans of England. He persisted in advising a 
rotation in military office, so that Washington might be re- 
nioved ; and for the United States he predicted two years 
of anarchy, from 1780 to 17^82, to be followed by an abso- 
lute tyranny. Under the false colors of milit.ary genius and 
experience in war, he bad solicited a command ; after his 
appointment, he had given the reins to self-will, so that mis- 
fortune overtook his treachery. In October, 1782, sinking 
under a fever in a sordid inn at Philadelpliia, he died as 
he had lived, loving neither God nor man. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HOW FAB AMBBICA HAD ACHIBVBD IKDBPBNDENCB AT THE 
TIME OF THE FBBNCH ADLIAHCE. 

July — September, 1778. 

CoKFiNED between ridges three miles apart, the Susque* 
hannah, for a little more than twenty miles, winds 
through the valley of Wyoming. Abrupt rocks, rent ms. 
by tributary streams, rise on the east, while the west- 
ern declivities are luxuriantly fertile. Connecticut, whose 
charter from Charles II. was older than that of Pennsylva- 
nia, using its prior claim to lands north of the Maraaroneck 
River, had colonized this beautiful region and governed it 
as its county of Westmoreland. The settlements, begun 
in 1754, increased in numbers and wealth till their annual 
tax amounted to two thousand pounds in Connecticut cur- 
rency. In the winter of 1776, the 'p®ople aided Washing- 
ton with two companies of infantry, though their men were 
all needed to protect their own homes. Knowing the alli- 
ance of the British with the Six Nations, they built a line 
of ten forts as places of refuge. 

The Seneca tribe kept fresh in memory their chiefs 
and braves who fell in the conflict with the New Jnn*. 
York husbandmen at Oriskany. Their king, Sucin- 
gerachton, was both iii war and in council the foremost man 
in all the Six Nations. Compared with him, the Mohawk, 
Brant, who had been but very lately known upon the war- 
path, was lightly esteemed. His attachment to the English 
increased to a passion on the alliance of America with the 
French, for whom he cherished implacable hate. Through 
his interest, and by the blandishments of gifts and pay and 
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chances of ife-v^nge, Cblonel John Butler lured the Seneca 
waffiors to cross the border of Pennsylvania under the 
British Hag. 

The party of savages and rangers, numbering between 
five hundred and seven hundred men, fell down the 
jane^.%. Tioga River, And on the last day of June hid in the 
Juiyi. forests above Wyoming. The next day the two 
northernmost forts capitulated. Th© men of Wyo- 
ming, old and young, with one regular company, in all 
hardly more than three hundred, took 'counsel with one 
another, and found no hope of deliverance for their families 
but through a victorious encounter with a foe of twice 
their number, and more skilful in the woods than 
July 8. themselves. On the third of July, the devoted band, 
led by Colonel Zebulon Butler, who had just re- 
turned from the continental service, began their march up 
the river. The horde of invaders, pretending to retreat, 
couched themselves on the ground in an open wood. The 
villagers of Wyoming began firing as they drew near, and 
at the third volley stood within one hundred yards of the 
ambush, when the Seneca braves began the attack and 
were immediately seconded by the rangers. The Senecas 
gave no quarter, and in less than a half hour took two hun- 
dred and twenty-five scalps, among them those of two field 
officers and seven captains. The rangers saved the lives 
of but five of their captives. On the British side, only two 
whites were killed and eight Indians wounded. The next 
day, the remaining forts, filled chiefly with women and 
children, capitulated. The long .and wailing procession of 
the survivors, flying from their fields of corn, their gardens, 
the flames of their cottages, the unburied bodies of their 
beloved defenders, escaped by a pass through the hills to 
the eastern settlSmepts. Every fort and dwelling was burnt. 

The Senecas spread over the surrounding country, adepts 
in murder and ruin. The British leader boasted in his re- 
port that his party had burnt a thousand houses and every 
mill ; Grermain in reply extolled their prowess and even 
their humanity, and resolved on directing a succession of 
similar parties, not only to harass the border, but to waste 
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the older settlements. Yet the marauders oame^to destroy 
and deal deaths, not to recover and hold ; and the anoint 
affection for England was washed out in blood. When the 
leader of the inroad turned to desolate other scenes, Penn* 
sylvania was left in the undisputed possession of her soil. 

After the retreat of the British^ her government, as well 
as that of New Jersey, used the right of bringing to trial 
those of their citizens who had been false to their allegiance ; 
but Livingston, the governor of New Jersey, pardoned 
every one of seventeen who were found guilty. At Phila- 
delphia, against his intercession, two men, one of whom had 
conducted a British party to a midnight carnage, were con- 
victed, and suffered on the gallows. Regret prevailed that 
these also had not been forgiven. 

Before the co-operation of the arms of France, the Amer- 
icans had substantially achieved their existence as a nation. 
The treaties of alliance with them had not yet been signed, 
when Vergcnnes wrote ^Hhat it was almost physically im- 
possible for the English to wrest independence from them ; 
that all efforts, however great, would be powerless to recall 
a people so thoroughly determined to refuse submission.” 
On the side of the sea, from Nova Scotia to Florida, the 
British occupied no posts except the island of Rhode Island, 
and New York city with its environs. No hostile foot 
rested on the mainl«*ind of New England. The British were 
still at Ogdensburg, Niagara, and Detroit ; but the Ameri- 
cans held the country from below the Highlands to the 
water-shed of Ontario. 

The Americans had gained vigor in the conflict : ms. 
the love and the exercise of individual liberty, though 
they hindered the efticiency of government, made them un- 
conquerable. The British soldier had nothing before him but 
to be transferred from one of the many provinces of Britain 
to another, j^erliaps to the West Indies, pernaps to India : he 
did what he was bound to do with the skill of a veteran ; 
but he had no ennobling motive, no prospect of a home, and 
no living patriotism. The American looked beyond danger 
to the enjoyment of freedom and peace in a family and coun- 
try of his own. His service in the camp exalted his moral 

VOL. VI. 10 
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character ; he toiled and suffered for the highest ends, and 
buUt up a republic, not for his own land only, but for the 
benefit of the human race. 

Moreover, the inmost mind of the American people had 
dianged. The consciousness of a national life had dis- 
solved the sentiment of loyalty to the crown of 
1778. England. More than three years had elapsed since 
the shedding of blood at Lexington ; and these years 
had done the work of a generation. 

In Engliind a similar revolution had taken place. The 
insurgents, losing the name of rebels, began to be called 
Americans. Officers, returning from the war, said openly 
that “ no person of judgment conceived the least hope that 
the colonies could be subjected by force.” Some British 
statesmen thought to retain a politic.al, or at least a com- 
mercial, connection ; while many were willing to give them 
up unconditionally. Even before the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, Gribbon, a member of the board of trade, confessed 
that, though England had sent to America the greatest 
force which any European power ever ventured to trans- 
port into that continent, it was not strong enough to attack 
its enemy, nor to prevent them from receiving assistance.. 
The war “ measures ” of the administration were therefore 

so repu^ant to sound policy that they ceased to be right.” 
After that surrender, he agreed that, since “ the substance 
of power was lost, the name of independence might be 
granted to the Americans.” General Howe coupled his re- 
tirement from active service with the avowal that the dis- 
posable resources of his country could produce no decisive 
result. “ Things go ill, and will not go better,” wrote the 
chief of the new commission for establishing peace. The 
successor of General Howe reported himself too weak to 
attempt the restoration of the king’s authority. Germain 
had no plan for the coming campaign but to lay the colo- 
nies waste. The prime minister, who had been at the head 
of affairs from 1770, owned in anguish the failure of his 
system, and deplored its continuance. Should the Ameri- 
cans ratify the French alliance^ Lord Amherst, who was the 
guide of the ministry in the conduct of the w^, recom* 
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mended the evacuation of * New York and Rhode Island 
and the employment of the troops against the French West 
Indies. 

But the radical change of opinion was shown most clearly 
by the votes of parliament. In February, 1774, the house 
of commons, in a moment of unrestrained passion, adopted 
measures for enforcing the traditional absolutism of parlia> 
ment by majorities of three to one: coiresponding 
majorities in February, 1778, reversed its judgment, im. 
repealed the punitive acts, and conceded every thing 
which the colonies had demanded. 

There was “a general cry for peace.” The king, in 
January, 1778, confessed to Lord North : “ The time may 
come when it will be wise to abandon all North America 
but Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas ; but then the 
generality of the nation must see it first in th.'it light.” 
Lord Rockingham was convinced, and desired to “ convince 
the public, of the impossibility of going on with the war.” 
On the second of February, Fox, going over the whole of 
the American business, spoke against its continuance, and 
was heard with favor. The ministers said not one word in 
reply ; and on the division several tories voted with him. 
English opinion h«‘id by this time resigned itself to the 
belief that the United States could not be reduced ; but as 
a massive fountain, when its waters begin to play, rises 
slowly to its full height, so parliament needed time to cob 
lect its energies for action. If British statesmen are blamed 
for not suffering her colonies to go free without a war, it 
must yet be confessed that the war grew by a kind of neces- 
sity out of the hundred years’ contest with the crown for 
the bulwark of English freedom. 

But now Fox would have England instantly declare 
their independence ; ” Pownall, who had once defended the 
stamp act, urged their recognition; and Conway broke 
through his reserve, and said in parliament: “It has been 
proved to demonstration that there is no other method of 
having peace with them but acknowledging them to be, what 
they re^ly are, and. what they are determined to remain, 
independent states.” The house of commons seemed se- 
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oretiy to agree with him. Tories began to vote against 
the ministry. The secretary of war, Lord Barrington, 
said to the king: “llie general dismay among, all ranks 
and conditions arises from an opinion that the adminis- 
tration is not equal to the times. The opinion is so 
universal that it prevails even aimong those who are most 
dependent on the ministers and most attached to them 
nay, it prevails among the ministers themselves.” Lord 
North was convinced of the ruinous tendency of his 
measures, and professed, but only professed, an earnest 
wish to resign ofiSce. Lord Mansfield deplored the danger 
of a war with both houses of the Bourbons. The landed 
aristocracy were grown weary of the conflict which they 
had brought on, and of which the continuance promised 
only increasing taxation and a visible loss of national 
dignity and importance. So long as there remained a hope 
of recovering America, the ministers were supported, for 
they alone would undertake its reduction- The desire to 
replace theni by statesmen more worthy of a great peoj^le 
implied the consent to peace on the basis of American 
independence. To that end all elements conspired. The 
initial velocity of the British attack was exhausted, and 
the remainder of the war was like the rebounds of a can- 
non-ball before it comes to rest. 

1778 . On the second of July, the president and several 
July a. members of congress met once more in Philadelphia. 
July s. On the ninth, the articles of confederation, engrossed 
on parchment, were signed by eight states. On the 
Jttirio. tenth, congress issued a circular to the other flve, 
urging them ‘‘ to conclude the glorious compact which 
was to unite the strength, wealth, and councils of 
July SI. the whole.” North Carolina acceded on the twenty- 
Jttiy84. fii*8t ; Georgia, on the twenty-fourth. New Jersey de- 
manded for the United States the regulation of trade 
and the ownership of the ungranted north-western domain ; 
but, after unassisted efforts for a more efficient union, the 
state, on the twenty-fifth of the following November, ac- 
cepted the confederacy without amendment; and on the 
fifth of May, 1779, the delegates of Delaware did the same. 
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Maryland, which was on all sides precisely limited by its 
charter, while Massachusetts, Ck)nnecticat, Kew Yoi^k, 
Yirginia, and at least one of the OaroUnas, might claim by 
royal grant an almost boundless extension to the north and 
west, — alone arrested the consummation of the confederation 
by demanding that the public lands north-west of the Ohio 
should first be recognised as the common property of all the 
states, and held as a common resource to discharge the 
debts contracted by congress for the expenses of the war. 

On the eighth of July, the French fleet, consisting 
of twelve ships of the line and three frigates, after a ®- 
rough voyage of nearly ninety days from Toulon, anchored 
in the Bay of Delaware ; ten days too late to intercept the 
inferior squadron of Lord ITowe and its multitude of trans- 
ports on their retreat from Philadeljihia. Its admiral,, the 
Count D’Estaing, a major-general in the French army, had 
persuaded Marie Antoinette to propose the expedi- 
tion. On the eleventh, congress learned from his Juiyii. 
letters that he was “ ready to co-operate with the 
states in the reduction of the British army and navy.” The 
first invitation to a concert of measures revealed the inabil- 
ity of the American people to fulfil their engagements. 
For w.ant of an organized government, congress could do no 
more than empower Washington to call upon the six states 
north of the Delaware for aids of militia, while its financial 
measure was a popular loan to be raised throughout the 
country by volunteer collectors. 

D'Estaing followed his enemy to the north, and anchored 
within Sandy Hook, where he intercepted unsuspecting 
British ships bound for New York. The fleet of Lord 
Howe was imperfectly manned, but his fame attracted ihrom 
merchant vessels and transports a full complement of volun- 
teers. The French fleet would nevertheless have gone up 
the bay and offered battle, could pilots have been found to 
take its largest ships through the cl^annel. 

Since New York could not be reached, D’Estaing, igno- 
rant of the secret policy of France and Spain, indulged the 
dream of capturing the British towns in Newfoundland and 
annexing that island to the American republic as a four- 
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lieenth state 'vrith representation in oongress. Washington 
proposed to employ the temporary saperioritj at sea in the 
capture of Rhode Island and its garrison of six thousand 
men. He had in advance summoned Massachusetts, Con* 
neotiout, and Rhode Island to send quotas of their militia 
for the expedition. The council of tvar of Rhode Island, 
exceeding his requirement, called out one half of the effec- 
tive force of the state for twenty days from the first of 
August, 'and ordered the remainder to be ready at a minnte’s 
warning. Out of his own feeble army he spared one brigade 
from Massachusetts and one from Rhode Island, of one 
thousand each, and they were followed by a furthejr detach* 
ment. Directing Sullivan, who was placed over the district 
of Rhode Island, to throw the American troops into two 
divisions, he sent Greene to command the one, and Lafay* 
ette the other. Young Laurens served D’Estaing as aid 
and interpreter. On the twenty-ninth of July, while Clin- 
ton was reporting to Germain that he would probably be 
under the necessity of evacuating New York and retiring 
to Halifax, the French fleet, with thirty-five hundred land 
troops on board, appeared off Newport ; and the British 
saw thetnselves forced to destroy ten or more armed ships 
and galleys, carrying two hundred and twelve guns. 

^ The country was palpitating with joy at the alli- 
Au^6. with France. Congress, on Sunday the sixth of 
August, with studied ceremony gave its audience of 
reception to G4rard de Rayneval, the French plenipoten- 
tiary, listened to his assurances of the affection of his king 
for the United States and for “ each one ** of them, and 
acknowledged the hand of a gracious Providence in rais- 
ing them up so powerful a friend.” At head-quarter^ there 
seemed to be a hundred chances to one in favoi^ of capturing 
the garrison on Rhode Island, and thus ending British pre- 
> tensions to sovereignty over America. Robert Livingston 
expressed the hope that oongress, in treating for peace, 
wbuld insist on having Canada, Hudson’s Bay, the Floridas, 
' aiid all the continent independent. 

j On the eighth, the French fleet, which a whim of 
Sullivan had detained for ten days in the offing, ran 
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past the British batteries into the harbor of Newport.^ Tho 
landing had been concerted for the tenth ; but, learning that 
the British outpost on the north of the island had 
been withdrawn, Sullivan, on the morning of the 2ug.9. 
ninth, without notice to D’Estaing, crossed with his 
troops from the side of Tiverton. Scarcely had he done 
so, when the squadron of Lord Howe, which had been 
reenforced from England, was seen to anchor near 
Point Judith. On the tenth, a strong wind rising Aog. lo. 
from tJie northeast, D’Estaing by the advice of his 
officers, among whom were Suffren and De Grasse, sailed 
past the Newport batteries, and in order of battle bore 
down upon tho British squadron. Lord Howe ' stood to the 
southward, inviting pursuit. For two days, D’Estaiug was 
baffled in the attempt to force an action, while the wind 
increased to a hurricane and wrecked and scattered both 
fleets. The French ship “ Languedoc ” lost its rudder and 
miists ; the “ Apollo,” to which the British admiral had 
shifted his flag, could not keep at sea. 

The same storm flooded Rhode Island with rain, damaged 
the ammunition of tho American army, overturned their 
tents, and left them no shelter except trees and fences. 
Many horses were killed, and even soldiers perished. The 
British troops, being quartered in the town, suffered less ; 
and, on the return of fair weather, Pigot, but for his inert- 
ness, might have fallen upon a defenceless enemy. 

The squadron of Lord Howe steered for Sandy Hook. 
'©’Estaing, three of whose ships had severally en- \ 
countered three English ships, appeared on the twen- Aug. ». 
tieth within sight of Newport; but only to announce 
that, from the shattered condition of his fleet, and from want 
of water and provisions, after nearly five months’ service at 
sea, he was compelled by his instructions to sail for Boston. 
In general orders, Sullivan censured D’Estaing, and insinu- 
ated the inutility of the French alliance ; and then, under 
compulsion from Lafayette, in other general orders made 
reparation. He should have instantly withdrawn from the 
island ; and Washington sent him incessant messages to do • 
BO. On Honymau’s Hill he was wasting strength in raising 
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Imttei^es which wei% too remote to be of use, and could be 
eaeUy turned ; more than half his army was composed of 
militis^, who saw that the expedition had failed, and began 
to go home. There remained in the American camp less 
than six thousand n^en ; and a retreat had now to be con- 
ducted in the presence of regular troops, superior in num- 
bers. It began in the night of the twenty-eighth. 
Atts?a>. "^^e next day, the British attempted to get round the 
American right wing, and thus cut off every chance 
of escape. On that side, Greene, almost within sight of his 
native town, held the command. Supported by young Lau- 
rens, he changed the defence into an attack, and drove the 
enemy in disorder back to their strong post on Quaker Hill. 
In the engagement, the British lost at least two hundred 
and sixty men ; the Americans, forty-nine less. On 
Aug. 80 . the night following the thirtieth, the army of Sulli- 
van, evading its sluggish pursuers, withdrew from 
the island. Clinton, with a re-enforcement of four 
Ang. 31. thousand men, landed the day after the escape. 

^ The British general returned to New York, hav- 
ing accomplished nothing, except that a detach- 
ment under Grey set fire to the shipping in New Bedford, 
and then le^’ied cattle and money on the freeholders of 
Martha^s Vineyard. Lord Howe gave up the naval com- 
mand to Admiral Byron, and was never again employed in 
America. 

The people of New England had in twenty days raised 
tbe force of Sullivan to ten thousand effective men; thC'* 
total disappointment of their hope of brilliant success 
excited criminations and distrust. At Boston, a French 
officer lost his life in attempting to quell a riot between his 
countrymen and American seamen ; but H’Estaing preserved 
unrufded politeness, and really wished well to the ITnited 
States. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the first expedition from 
France, every measure adopted by the British government 
or its army to reduce the United States served only to pro- 
mote its independence. In 1775, they sought to annihilate 
the rebellion by attacking it at its source ; and before many 
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monthB they were dnreii oat of Boston. In 1776^ the ao- 
quisitiQu of New York was to prelude the one last campaign 
for, crashing all resistance ; in 1777, Philadelf»hia was taken, 
bnt only to he evacuated in 1778. To a friend in Virginia 
Washington wrote in August, as he came again upon 'V^ite 
Plains: “After two years’ manoeuvring and the strangest 
vicissitudes, both armies are brought back to the very point 
they set out from, and the offending party at the beginning 
is now reduced to the use of the spade and pickaxe for 
defence. The hand of Providence has been so conspicuous 
in all this, that he must be worae than an infidel that lacks 
faith, and more than wicked that has not gratitude enough 
to acknowledge his obligations.” “ The veil .of ordinary 
events,” thus the governor of Connecticut expressed the 
belief of the state, “covers the hand of the Supreme Dis- 
poser of them, so that men overlook his guidance. In the 
view' of the series of marvellous occunences daring the 
present war, he must be blind and infatuated who doth not 
see and acknowledge the divine ordering thereof.” The 
faith of the American people in the moral government of 
the, World sprang, not from irrational traditions or unre- 
flecting superstition, but from the deep sentiment of har- 
mony between their own active patriotism and the infinite 
love which founded all things and the infinite justice which 
carries all things forward in continuous progression. The 
consciousness of this harmony, far from lulling them into 
an indolent expectation of supernatural intervention, bound 
them to self-relying diligence in the duty that was before 
them. They had the confidence and joy of fellow-workers 
with “the divine ordering” for the highest welfare of 
mankind. 

On the third of October, the commis.sioners for iri$. 
restoring peace to the colonies addressed a farewell *• 
manifesto to the members of congress, the several assem- 
blies, and other inhabitants of America, that their persist- 
ence in separating from Great Britain would “ change the 
whole nature and future conduct of this war;” that “the 
extremes of war ” should so distress the people and desolate 
the country as to make them of little avail to France. Con- 
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gress published the paper in the gazettes to oonvinoe the 
people of the inudious designs of the commissioners. In 
the British hohse of commons, Coke of N^orfolk proposed 
an address to the king to disavow the declaration. Lord 
George Germain defended it, insisting that the Americans 
hy their alliance were become French, and should in fntnre 
be treated as Frenchmen. ' Bttrke pointed out that the 
** dreadful menace was pronounced against thc^ who, con« 
scious of rectitude, stood up to fight for freedom and 
country.” ' “ No quarter,” said the commissioner Johnstone, 
who in changing sides on the American question had not 
tamed the fury of his manner, “no quarter ought to bo 
shown to their congress ; and, if the infernals could be let 
loose against them, I should* approve of the measure. The 
proclamation certmnly does mean a war of desolation; it 
can mean nothing else.” Gibbon divided silently with the 
friends of Amerioa, who had with them the judgment, 
though not the vote, of the house. Three days later, Rock- 
ingham denounced the “ accursed ” manifesto in the house 
of lords, saying that “since the coming of Christ war had 
not been conducted on such inhuman ideas.” Lord Suffolk, 
in reply,' appealed to the bench of bishops ; on which the 
bishop, of Peterborough traced the resemblance between 
the proclamation and the acts of Butler at Wyoming. He 
added : “ There is an article in the eztraordinaiies of the 
army for scalping-knives. Great Britain defeats any hope 
in the justness of her cause by means like these to support 
it.” The debate closed well for Amerioa, except that Lord 
Shelburne was provoked into saying that he never would 
serve with any man who would consent to its independence, 
when in truth independence was become the only way to 
peace. 

The menaces of the proclamation were a oonfession of 
weakness. The British army under CUnton oould hold no 
part of the country, and only ravage and destroy hy 
sudden expeditions. Towards the end of September, 
Cornwallis led a foray into New Jersey ; and Major- 
general Grey with a party of infantry, surprising Baylor’s 
light-horse, used the bayonet mercilessly against men that 
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8ued for quarter. A band led by Captain Patrick 
Ferguson in October, after destroying the shipping 
in Little Egg Harbor, spread through the neighbor* 
ing country to bum the houses and waste the lands of the 
patriots. On the night of the fifteenth, they surprised ligtit 
in'&ntry under Pulaski’s command; and, cumbering them- 
selves with no prisoners, killed all they could. In 
November, a large party of Indians with bands of Nor. 
tones and regulars entered Clierry valley by an un- 
guarded pass, and, finding the fort too strong to be taken, 
murdered and scalped more than thirty of the inhabitants, 
most of them women and children. The story of these 
massacres was repeated from village to village, and strength- 
ened the purpose of resistance. 

With the year 1778, South Carolina, which for two years 
had been unvisited by an enemy, after long deliberation 
established a permanent form of government. Immediately 
after the general declaration of independence, its citizens, 
by common consent, intrusted constituent powers to their 
representatives. In January, 1777, a bill for the new con- 
stitution was introduced. Hitherto the legislative council 
had been chosen by the general assembly. A bold effort 
was made, in like manner, to confer the election of the 
senate on the assembly, because in that way Charleston, 
through its numerous representation, would have controlled 
the choice. On this point the country members would not 
yield ; but the distribution of the representation in the 
general assembly was left unchanged. The bill was then 
printed, and submitted for examination to the people 
during more than a year. Sure of the prevailing approval, 
the legislature, in March, 1778, gave it their final sanction; 
and it was then presented to the president for his confir- 
mation. Every one expected that in a few hours it would 
be proclaimed, when Rutledge called the council and as- 
sembly into the council chamber, and, after a formal speech, 
gave it a negative, not only for the change which it would 
effect in the manner of choosing one branch of the legis- 
lature, but also because it took from the chief of the execu- 
tive his veto power. The miyority, soon recovering from 
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t^«ir oonsternatioT), determined to Vote no taxes until tbe 
veto should be reversed. After a three days’ acyournment, 
which was required by the rules before a rejected bill could 
be again brought forward, Rawlins Lowndes, the newly 
elected president, gave his sanction to the re-enacted bill. 

The new constitution might be altered by l^slative au- 
thority after a notice of ninety days. None but freeholders 
could elect or be elected to office ; and for the higher offices 
tbe possession of a large freehold was required. In any 
redistribution of the representation of the state, the number 
of white inhabitants and the amount of taxable property 
were to be considered. The veto power was taken from 
the president. Till this time, the church of England had 
been the established church in South Carolina. The tolera- 
tion of Locke and Shaftesbury was now mixed with the 
religious faith of its people. Not the Anglican or Episcopal 
Church, but the Christian Protestant Church, was declared 
to be the established religion of the state; and none but 
Protestants were eligible to high’ executive or any legis- 
lative office. The right of suffrage was conferred exclu- 
sively on every free white man who, having the requisite 
age and 'freehold, acknowledged God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. All persons who so believed, 
and that God is publicly to be worshipped, might form 
religious societies. The support of religious worship was 
voluntary ; the property then belonging to societies of the 
church of England, or any other religious societies, was 
secured to them in perpetuity. The people were to 
1778. enjoy for ever the right of electing their own pastors 
or clergy ; but the state was entitled to •security for 
the due discharge of the pastoral office by the persons so 
elected. Of slaves or slavery no mention was made unless 
by implication. 

The constitution having been adopted on the nineteenth 
of March, 1778, to go into effect Osn the following twenty- 
ninth of November, all resident free male persons in the 
state above sixteen years, refusing to take the oath to main- 
tmn it against the king of Great Britain and all other ene- 
mies, were exiled ; but a period of twelve mouths after 
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their departure was allowed them to dispose of their prop- 
erty. In October, 1778, after the intention of the British 
to reduce South Carolina became known, death was made 
the penalty for refusing to depart from the state, or for 
returning without permission. 

The planters of South Carolina still partook of their usual 
pastimes and cares; while the British ministry, resigning 
the hope of reducing the north, indulged the expectation of 
conquering all the states to the south of the Susquehannah. 
For this end, the British commander in chief at New Y^ork 
was ordered to despatch before October, if possible, 
a thousand men to re-enforce Pensacola and three ms. 
thousand to take Savannah. Two thousand more 
were destined as a re-enforcement to St. Augustine. Thus 
strengthened, General Prevost would be able to march in 
triumph from East Florida across lower Georgia. 

The new policy was inaugurated by dissensions between 
the minister for America in England and the highest British 
officials in America, and was followed by never-ending 
complaints. Lord Carlisle and his associate commissioners 
deprecated the seeming purpose of enfeebling the establish- 
ment at New York by detachments for different and distant 
services. Under these appearances of weakness,’’ so they 
reported, “ our cause has visibly declined.” Sir Henry 
Clinton threatened to evacuate New York and to retire to 
Halifax, remonstrated against being reduced to a starved 
defensive,” and complained of being kept in command, a 
mournful witness of the debility ” of his army ; were he 
only unshackled with instructions, he might render seriops 
service. Every detachment for the southern campaign was 
ma<le with sullen reluctance ; and his indirect criminations 
offended the unforgiving minister. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SPAIXr JlKS TSE imiTED STATES. 

1778. 

£ari.t in tbe year, Jnan de Miralez, a Spanish emissary, 
appeared in Philadelphia. Not accredited to con- 
1778. gress, for Spain would not recognise that body, he 
looked upon the rising republic as a natural enemy 
to bis countiy ; and through the influence of the French 
minister, with whom he had as yet no authorized connec- 
tion, he sought to raise up obstacles on all sides to its 
development. He came as a spy and an intriguer ; never- 
theless, congress, with unsuspecting confidence, welcomed 
liim as the representative of an intended ally. 

Of all the European powers, Spain was the most consist- 
ently and perseveringly hostile to the tliiited States. With 
a true instinct, she saw in their success the quickening exam- 
ple which was to break down the barriers of her own colo- 
nial system ; and her dread of their coming influence shaped 
her policy during their struggle. She was willing to en- 
courage them so far as to exhaust the resources of Great 
Britain by one campaign more ; but she was bent on re- 
straining France from an alliance with them, till she should 
herself have wrung from their agents at Paris all the con- 
ces>ion8 which she deemed essential to the security of her 
transatlantic dominions, and from P'rance all other advan- 
tages that she could derive from the war. She excused her 
importunities for delay by the necessity of providing for 
the defence of her colonies; the danger that would hang 
over her homeward-bound troops and commerce ; the con- 
tingency of renewed schemes of conquest on the part of 
the Russians against the Ottoman empire ; the succession 
of Bavaria; the propriety of coming to a previous under- 
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standing with the Netherlands which were harried by Eng- 
land, and with the king of Prussia who was known to favor 
the Americans. 

Count Montmorin, the successor of D’Ossun as French 
ambassador at Madrid, had in his childhood been a playmate 
of the king of France, whose friendship he retained, so that 
his position was One of independence and dignity. As a 
man of honor, he desired to deal fairly with the United 
States, and he observed with impartiality the politics of 
the S^panish court. On receiving a communication of the 
despatch, which embodied the separate determination of 
France to support the United States, Florida Blanca quiv- 
ered in every limb and could hardly utter a reply. Sus- 
piciousness marked his character, as well as that of the 
government of Spain, which, for its remote dominions, was 
ever haunted by the spectres of contraband triide and of 
territorial encroachments. He was appalled at the example 
of the Americans as insurgents, at their ambition as repub- 
licans, and at the colossal greatness which their independence 
foretold ; he abhorred any connection with them as equals, 
and would tolerate at most an alliance of protection and 
superintendence. With these apprehensions he combined a 
subtle jealousy of the good faith of the French, who, as a 
colonial power, were reduced to the lowest rank among the 
nations of Western Europe, and who could recover their 
share in the commerce of the world only through the ruin 
of colonial monopoly. 

When, therefore, in April, the French ambassador irn. 
pressed Florida Blanca to declare at what epoch 
Spain would take part in the war, the minister, beside him- 
self with passion, exclaimed : “ I will t-ake the opinion of 
the king. Since April of last year, France has gone counter 
to our advice. The king of Spain seems to be looked upon 
as a viceroy or provincial governor, to whom you put ques- 
tions as if for his Opinion, and to whom you Uien send 
orders. The .American deputies are treated like the Homan 
consuls, to whom the kings of the east came to beg support. 
The declaration of your treaty with them is worthy of Don 
Quixote.*^ He persisted in the reproach that France had 
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«ngaged in a war which; had “neither an object for its 
beginning nor a plan foi: its close.” 

Baffled in her policy by France, Spain next thought 
to use Great Britain as her instrument for repressing 
•the growth of the United States. Her first wish was to 
prevent their sel&existence, and, as mediator, to dictate the 
terms of their accommodation with their mother ccfnntry ; 
but, as this was no longer possible after the intervention of 
France, she hoped at the peace to concert with England, 
how to narrow their domain, an<l secure the most chances 
for an early dissolution of their inchoate union. ' 

No sooner had Louis XVI.' and his council resolved to 
brave England, than the system •which had led to the family 
compact of the Bourbons recovered its normal influence; 
for it was through the Spanish alliance that they hoped to 
bring the conflict to a brilliant issue. Swayed by the advice 
of D’Ossun, they made it their paramount object to reconcile 
the Spanish government to their measures. In this way, 
doubt ari'ested their action at the moment of beginning 
hostilities. If it was to be waged by Fr-ance alone, they 
held it prudent to risk every thing and make haste to gain 
advant.ages in a first campaign, before the English could 
bring out all their strength ; but, if Spain was detennined 
not to stand aloof, they would put the least possible at 
hazard till it should declare itself. Moreover, this persist- 
ent defenmco to the younger branch of the Bourbons 
brought with it obstinate contrarieties, both as to the place 
of the United States in the conduct of the #ur, and still 
more so in settling the ultimate conditions of peace. 

In the conflict between fears and desires, the king of 
Spain was spell-bound by indecision. The precipitate alli- 
ance of France and America without his consent wounded 
his pride and endangered his possessions. His confessor 
held it a want of probity and an evil example to fight for 
heretics in revolt against lawful authority. On the other 
hand, his need of protection, his respect for tl^e elder brauph 
of his family, and some remnants of rancor against England, 
concurred to bind him to the compact between the two 
crowns. . Moreover, Florida Blanca, who from the drudgery 
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of a provincial attorney had risen iso be the chief minister 
of a world- wide empire, had a passion to be ■ spoken of in 
his time, and to gain a place in history: he, therefore, kept 
open the negotiations with Frahoe, designing to consent to 
a junction only after stipulations for extraordinary and 
most unequal advantages. For the recovery of Gibraltar, 
he did not rely exclusively on a siege, yet before the end 
of March he had collected battering cannon at Seville, and 
held at anchor in the bay of Cadiz a greater fleet than Spain 
had launched since the days of the Armada. 

Avoiding an immediate choice between peace and war, 
Florida Blanca disdained the proposal of an alliance with 
the United States ; and he demanded the postponement of 
active hostilities in European waters, that he might gain free 
scope for offering mediation. The establishments of Britain 
in all parts of the world were weakly garrisoned ; its home- 
ward-bound commerce was inadequately ]>rotected ; its navy 
was unprepared. The ships of the French, on the contrary, 
were ready for immediate action ; yet they consented to 
wait indefinitely for the co-operation of Spain. After 
•being swept into war for the independence of America, 
they subjected the conduct of that war to the power in 
Europe which was the most inveterate enemy to tliat inde- 
pendence. Their favorable chances at the beginning of hos- 
tilities were thrown away ; their channel fleet l.ay idle in the 
harbor of Brest ; British ships, laden with rich cargoes from 
all parts of the world, returned home unmolested ; and the 
dilatory British adminalty gained unexpected time for prep- 
aration. 

All this while, British armed vessels preyed upon the 
.commerce of France, To ascertain the strength of the fleet 
at Brest, a British fleet of tw’enty ships of the line put to 
sea under Admiml Keppel, so well known to posterity by 
the pencil of Reynolds and the prose of Burke. On 
the seventeenth of June, meeting two French frig- 
ates near the Island of Ouessant, Keppel gave orders 
that they should bring to. They refused. One of them, 
being flred into, discharged its broadside and then lowered 
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its flag ; the other, the “ Belle Poule,” repelled the pursuit 
of the “ Arethusa,” and escaped. 

The French government, no longer able to remain in- 
active, authorized the capture of British merchant- 
j2y. men ; and early in July its great fleet sailed out of 
Brest. After returning to Portsmouth, Keppel put 
July ST. to sea once more. On the twenty-seventh, the two 
admirals, each having thirty men-of-war in three divi- 
sions, and each professing the determination to fight a de- 
cisive battle, met off Ouessant. D’Orvilliers was better 
fitted for a monastery than the quarter-deck ; and the Brit- 
ish admiral wanted ability for so great a command. After 
an insignificant action, in which neither party lost a ship, 
the French returned to Brest, the British to Portsmouth. 
The French admiral ascribed his failure to the disobedience 
of the young Duke de Chartres, who had absurdly been 
placed over one of his divisions ; Keppel, but only upon an 
after-thought, ceusurcd both Palliser, his second in com- 
mand, and the admiralty; and he declined employment 
unless the ministry should be changed. That he was not 
punished for mutiny, but that he, Burgoyne, and Howe, all ’ 
three members of the house of commons, were suffered to 
screen tlieir own incapacity by fighting vigorous battles in 
parliament against the administration, shows how faction 
had corrupted discipline in the service. Meantime, the 
French people were justly proud that, so soon after the 
• total ruin of their navy in the seven years’ w^, their fleet 
equalled that of their great rival, and had won the admirar 
tion even of its enemies by its skilful evolutions. 

. The deeds of the French army for the year consisted in 
seeming to menace England with an invasion, by forming * 
a camp in Normandy under the Count de Broglie, and 
wasting the season in cabals, indiscipline, and ruinous lux- 
ury. In India, Chandemagor on the Hoogley surrendered 
to the English ‘without a blow; the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, with a feeble ganison and weak defences, main- 
tained a siege of seventy days in the vain hope of relief. 
The flag of the Bourbons was suffered to disappear from 
the gulf and sea of i^engal, and from the coast of Malabar. 
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To meet the extraordinary expenses of this frivolous cam- 
paign, the kingdom was brought nearer to bankruptcy by 
straining the public credit without corresponding taxation. 

The diplomacy of Spain during the year proved still 
less effective. Florida Blanca began with the British min- 
ister at Madrid, by affecting ignorance of the measures of 
the French cabinet, and assuring him “ that his Catholic maj- 
esty neither condemned nor justified the steps taken by 
France ; but that, as they had been entered upon without 
the least concert with him, he thought himself perfectly 
free from all engagements concerning them.” After these 
assertions, which were made so directly and so solemnly that 
they were believed, he explained that the independence of 
the United States would overturn the balance of power on 
the continent of America ; and he proposed, through the 
mediation of his court, to obtain a cessation of hostilities in 
order to establish and perpetuate an equilibrium. The offer 
of mediation was an offer of the influence of the Bourbon 
family to secure to England the basin of the St. Lawrence, 
with the territory north-west of the Ohio, and to bound the 
‘United States by the Alleghanies. But Lord Weymouth 
held it ignoble to purchase from the wreckers of British 
colonial power the part that they might be willing to re- 
store ; and he answered, “ that, while France ‘ sup- 
ported the colonies in rebellion, no negotiation could ms. 
be entered into.” But, as both Great Britain and 
Spain were i|itere8tcd in preserving colonial dependency, 
he invited a closer unionjbetween them, and even proposed 
an alliance. 

At this point in the negotiation, Florida Blanca, who was 
'devoured by the ambition of making the world ring with 
his name, turned to Yergennes; yet, like his king, fearing 
lest at the peace France might take good care of itself and 
neglect the interests of Spain, he was determined, before 
concluding an irrevocable engagement, to ascertain the 
objects which its ally would expect to gain. Spain was 
really unprepared for war ; her ships were poorly armed ; 
her arsenals ill supplied; and few of her nav^ officers 
entitled to confidence in their skill: yet he threw out hints 
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that he would in October be ready for action, if France 
would undertake a descent into ^England. 

Vergennes, while now more sure than ever of the co- 
operation of Spain, replied i “ The idea of making a war 
on England, like that of the Romans on the Cartha- 
ms. ginlans, does honor to the minister’s elevation of 
soul ; but the attempt would require at least seventy 
ships of the line, and at least seventy thousand effective 
troops, of ' which ten thousand should be cavalry, beside 
transport ships and proportionate artillery, provisions, and 
ammunition.” 

To the British propos-al of an alliance, Florida Blanca 
returned a still more formal offer of mediation between the 
two belligerents ; excusing his wish to take part in the set- 
tlement of England with its insurgent colonies, by his desire 
that their ambition should be checked and tied down to 
fixed limits through the union of the throe nations. Then, 
under pretence of seeking guidance in framing the plan of 
pacification, he craftily invited the two courts to remit to 
his king the points on which they intended to insist ; at the 
same time, he .avowed to the British minister that the king' 
of Spain would be forced to choose his part, if the war 
should be continued. 

Indifferent to threats, Weymouth in October gave warn- 
ing of the fatal consequence to the Spanish monarchy of 
American independence ; and from a well-considered policy 
refused in any event to concert with other governments the 
relations of his country to its oolqjiies. Meantime, Florida 
Blanca continued to fill the courts of Europe with declara- 
tions that Spain would never precede England in recognis- 
ing the separate existence of her colonies. 

During this confused state of the relations between the 
three great powers, the United States fell upon a wise 
me.aBure. Franklin, from the first, had advised his country 
against wooing Spain ; but the confidence reposed in him 
by the French cabinet was not impaired by his caution ; 
and they transacted all American business with him alone. 
Tired of the dissensions of rival commissioners, congress, 
on the fourteenth qf September, abolished the joint com- 
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mission of which he had been a member, and appointed him 
their minister plenipotentiary at the court of France, It 
illustrates the patriotism of John Adams, that, though he 
was one of those to be removed from office, he approved 
alike tlie terminating of the commission and the se- 
lection of Franklin as sole envoy. In him the inter- jtts. 
ests of the United States obtained a serene and 
wakeful guardian, who penetrated the wiles of the Spanish 
government, and knew how to unite fidelity to the French 
alliance with timely vindication . of the rights of his own 
native land* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A PEOPLE WITHOUT A aOVEENMEST. 

August-Decbmbbb, 1778. 

Eaelt in the year, George III. had been advised by Lord 
Amherst to withdraw the troops from Philadelphia, 
17 T 8 . and, in the event of the junction of Americ.i with 
^F^ance, to evacuate New York and Rhode Island ; 
but the depreciation of the currency, consequent on the 
helplessness of a people thsit had no government, revived 
the hope of subjugating them. The United States closed 
the campaign of 1778 before autumn, for want of money. 
Paper bills, emitted by congress on its pledge of the 

1776. faith of each separate state, supported the war in its , 
earliest period. Their decline was hastened by the 
disasters that befell the American arniies. Their 

1778. value was further impaired by the ignoble stratagem 
of the British minister.^, under whose authority Lord 
Dunmore and others introduc.ed into the circulation of 
Virginia and other states a large number of bills, counter- 
feited for the purpose in England. In October, 1770, con- 
gress, which possessed no independent resources and no 
powei'S on which credit could be founded, opened loan 
offices in the several states, and authorized a lottery. In , 
December, it issued five million dollars more in con- 

1777 . tinental bills. In Janu.ary, 1777, when they bad sunk 
to one half of their pretended value, it denonticed 

every person who would not receive them at par as a public 
enemy, liable to forfeit whatever he offered for sale ; and it 
requested the state legislatures to declare them a lawful 
tender. This Massachusetts had enacted a month before; 
and the example was followed throughout the union. 
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The loan offices exchanged United States paper monej 
at par for ceitificates of debt bearing six per cent interest. 
On a hint from Arthur Lee, congress resolved to pay this 
interest by drawing on its commissioners in Paris for coin. 
The bills were of a very long date ; and, before they became 
due, one dollar in coin was worth six in paper. 

In the middle of November, 1776, Massachusetts, which 
had grown opulent before the war by tolerating no curi*ency 
but hard money, proposed a convention of committees from 
the several New England states to consider all questions re- 
lating to public credit. Connecticut feared the measure would 
give umbrage to congi-ess. Upon this, a convention of the 
New England states, called by Rhode Island under the name 
of “ a council of war,” met on Christmas Day at Providence. 
They regulated prices, proposed taxation and loans, and 
recommended that the states should issue no more paper, 
“ unless in extreme cases.” Congress liked their doings so 
well, that, in January, 1777, it advised similar conventions 
of the middle and of the three southernmost states. Striv- 
ing for the monopoly of pajier money, it asked the states to 
call in their bills, and to issue no more. 

All the measures hitherto suggested having failed of their 
object, Massachusetts once more took the lead ; and on her 
invitation the four New England states and New York met, 
near the end of .Tuly, at Springfield on the Connecticut. 
With one voice, they found the root of all financial difficul- 
ties in the use of irredeemable paper. As the only remedy, 
they proposed to sink .all bills of the states, and to "provide 
alike for their local exjT^linses and those of the war by quar- 
ter-yearly taxes. The development of the institutions of 
the country was promoted by showing how readily the 
people of a group of states could come together by their 
delegates for a purpose of reform ; but prices rose and bills 
went down with accelerated speed. 

The anxious deliberations of the committee of congress 
during more than two nirmths at Yorktown, with the report 
of the Springfield convention before them, produced 
only a recommendation, adopted in November, 1777, 
that the several states should become creditors of the 
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United States by raising for the continental treasury five 
millions of dollars in four quarterly instalments ; the first 
payment to be made on the coming New Year’s Day, and 
the whole to bear six per cent interc$t until the final adjust- 
ment of accounts, after the confederation should have been; 
ratified. Of thousands of dollars, Massachusetts w'as rated 
at eight hundred and twenty; Virginia, at eight hundred ; 
Pennsylvania, at six hundred and twenty ; Connecticut, at 
six hundred ; New York, rent and ravaged by the war, at 
two hundred ; Delaware and Georgia, each at sixty. A 
general wish prevailed to respect the recommendation ; But 
most of the states retained their quotas to reimburse them- 
selves for advances ; and, besides, they were all weighed 
down by very heavy expenses and obligations of their own. 

Shadowy hopes of foreign loans rose before congress. In 
December, 1777, in advance of treaties of commerce and 
alliance, the American commissioners in France and Spain 
were instructed to borrow two million pounds ster- 
ling, to bo repaid in ten ye.ars; and in February, 
1778, the commissioner for Toscany was charged to 
borrow half as much more. Yet the grand duke of Tuscany 
would have no relations with the United States ; and no 
power was so ill disposed towards them as Spain. 

To the American people congress wrote in May : 
“ The reasons th.at your money hath depreciated are, 
because no taxes have been imposed to carry on the war ; ” 
but they did not as yet venture to ask power to levy taxes. 
On obtaining the king of France for their ally, they author- 
ized drafts on their commissionei# in Paris for thirty-one 
and a half millions of livres, at five livres to the dollar, in 
payment of loan-office certificates, leaving Franklin and his 
colleagues to meet the bills of exchange as they could. Of 
continental bills, five millions of dollars were issued in May, 
as . many more in June, and as many more in July. In 
August, congress devoted two days in the week to the con- 
sideration of its finances, but with no better result than to 
order five millions of dollars in paper in the first week of 
September, and ten millions more in the last. Certificates 
of the loan offices were also used in great amounts in 
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payment of debts to the separate states, especially to 
Pennsylvania. 

The legalized use of paper money spread its never-failing 
blight. Trade became a game of hazard. Unscrupulous 
debtors discharged contracts of long standing in bills worth 
perhaps but a twentieth of their nominal value. The un- 
wary ran in debt, while cunning creditors waited for pay- 
ment till the continental bills should cease to be a legal 
tender. 

The name of Richard Price was dear to every lover 
of political freedom. He derived his theory of morals 
from eternal and immutable principles, and his essay on 
“Liberty,” which was read in Great Britain, America, and, 
through a translation, in Germany, founded the rights of 
man on the reality of troth and justice. He had devised a 
scheme for the payment of the British debt. Con- 
gress, on the sixth of October, invited him to become oci*«. 
their fellow-citizen, and to regulate their finances. 

The invitation was declined by their illustrious friend ; but 
he gave the assurance that he “looked upon the United 
States as now the hope, and soon to become the refuge, of 
mankind.” 

From this time, congress saw no resource but in such 
“ very considerable loans or subsidies in Europe ” as could 
be exj)ected only from an .ally ; and, before the end .of Oc- 
tober, they instructed Franklin “ to assure his most Christian 
majesty they hoped protection from his pow’er and mag- 
nanimity.” There were those in congress who would not 
place their country under “protection;” but the word was 
retained by eight states against Rhode Island and Mary- 
land. Samuel Adams and Lovell, of Massachusetts, voted 
for it, but were balanced by Gerry and Ilolten ; Sherman, 
of Connecticut, opposed it, but his vote was neutralized by 
thsit of Ellsworth. The people of the United States, in 
proportion to their numbers, were more opulent than the 
people of France; but they had no means of organmng 
their resources. The pride that would not consent 
to an efficient union was willing to ask protection Oet 
from •Louis XVI. 
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The country was also looking to the United Prov- 
inces for aid ; and in December Laurens retired from 
the office of president of congress, in the expectation 
of being appointed to negotiate a loan in the Netherlands. 
Till money could be borrowed, paper was the only resource ; 
and the "Wants <5f November and December required an 
emission of rather more than twenty millions. The debt of 
the United States, in currency and in certificates, was esti- 
mated at one hundred and forty millions. The continental 
bills already exceeded one hundred and six millions of dol- 
lars, and h^ fallen in value to twenty for one in silver ; yet 
congress maintained “the certainty of their redemption,” 
and resolved — Samuel Adams and six others dissenting — 
“ that any contrary report was false, and derogatory to its 
honor.” To make good the promise, the states were in- 
vited to withdraw six millions of paper dollars annually for 
eighteen years, beginning with the year 1780. The measure 
Was carried by Pennsylvania and the states north of it, 
against the southern states ; but other opinions ruled be- 
fore the arrival of the year in which the absorption of the 
currency was to begin. 

The expenses of the year 1778, so far as they were de- 
frayed by congress, amounted to sixty-two and a sixth mil- 
lions in paper money, beside more than eighty-four thousand 
dollars in specie. Towards the expenses of the coming 
year, nothing farther was done than to invite the stotes to 
contribute fifteen millions in paper, equal in specie to seven 
hundred thousand dollars; but, as the payments depended 
on the good-will of each separate state, very little of this 
moderate assessment reached the national treasury, an.d 
there was no resource but in new emissions of notes and 
lean certificates. 

Private reports from American refugees, seeking the favor 
of the king of England, persuaded Germain that the cause 
of the United States would share the wreck of their 
finances ; but he knew not how to conciliate provinces that 
were weary of war, nor to measure the tenacity of the pas- 
sive resistance of a determined people, and he systematically 
sought by sanguinary measures to punish and subdue. . The 
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refugees, emboldened by the powerlessness of congress and 
embittered by its advice to the several states to confisoate 
their property, thronged the antechamber of the minister 
and fired his vengeful passions by their owti. In New York, 
there sprung up a double set of counsellors. Clinton re- 
pressed the confidence of the secretary of state by faithful 
reports of the inadequacy of his forces : on the other hand, 
William Franklin, late governor of New Jersey, aiming at 
the power and emoluments to be derived from an appoint- 
ment as the head of a separate organization of loyalists, 
proposed as no difficult task to reduce and retain one of the 
middle provinces, by hanging or exiling all its rebels, and 
confiscating their estates to the benefit of the friends to 
government. Wiser partisans of Great Britain reprobated 
‘‘ the desire of continuing the war for the sake of war,” and 
foretold that, should “ the mode of devastation be adopted, 
the friends of government must bid adieu to all hopes of 
ever again living in America.” 

While it was no longer possible for the Americans to keep 
up their army by enlistments, the British gained numerous 
recruits from immigrants. Cultivated men of the 
Roman church, like CaiToll, gave hearty support to i778. 
the cause of independence ; but the great mass of its 
members, who were then about one in seventy-five of the 
whole population of the United States, and were chiefly 
new comers in the middle states, followed the influence 
of the Jesuits, in Avhose hands the direction of them still re- 
mained, and who alike cherished distrust of the influences of 
the American revolution and hatred of France for her share 
in the overthrow of their order. In Philadelphia, therefore, 
Howe had been able to form a regiment of Roman Catho- 
lics. With still better success, Clinton courted the Irish as 
Irishmen. They had fled from the prosecutions of inexorable 
landlords to a country which offered them freeholds. By 
flattering their nationality and their sense of the importance 
attached to their numbers, Clinton allured them to a combi- 
nation directly adverse to their own interests, and raised for 
Lord Rawdon a large regiment in which officers and men 
were exclusively Irish. Among them were nearly five hun- 
dred deserters from the American army. 
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Yet the , British general lagged far behind the require- 
ments of Germain, who counted upon ten thousand prov- 
incial levies, and wished “ that the. war should be carried on 
in a nlanner better calculated to make the people feel their 
distresses.” The king believed in the “ hourly declension 
of the rebellion,” and that “ the colonies must soon sue to 
the mother country for pardon.” But Clinton well under- 
stood the power of the insurgents and the insufficiency of 
his own resources ; and, obeying peremptory instructions, 
before the end of the year he most reluctantly detached 
three thousand men for the conquest of Georgia, and ten 
regiments for service in the West Indies. His supplies of 
meat and bread, for which he depended on Europe, were 
precarious ; his military chest was empty ; and the inhabi- 
tants of New York, mindful of the hour when the city 
would be given up, were unwilling to lend him their 
j)if. spocie. “ I do not complain,” so he wrote in Decem- 
ber to the secretary of state ; “ but, my lord, do not 
let any thing be expected of one circumstanced as I am.” 

The people of America, notwithstanding their want of 
efficient government, set no narrow bounds to their aspira- 
tions. From Boston, D^Estaing, in the name of his king, 
had summoned the Canadians to throw ofE British rule ; 
Lafayette, in December, exhorted “ his children, the savages 
of Canada,” to look upon the English as their enemies. 
Thus encouraged, congress, without consulting a single mil- 
itary man, formed a- plan for the “emancipation of Canada,” 
in co-operation with an army from France. One American 
detacbment'from Pittsburg was to capture Detroit ; another 
from Wyoming, Niagara; a third from the Mohawk River, 
to seize Oswego ; a fourth from New England, by way of 
the St. Francis, to enter Montreal ; a fifth, to guard the 
approaches from Quebec ; while to France was assigned the 
office of reducing Quebec and Halifax. Lafayette would 
willingly have used his influence at Versailles in favor of 
the enterprise ; but Washington showed how far the part 
reserved for the United States went beyond their resources ; 
and, in deference to his advice, the speculative scheme was 
laid aside. 
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The spirit of independence none the less gi’ew in strength. 
Almost all parts of the country were free from the ravages 
of war ; and the inhabitants had been left to plough and 
plant, to sow and reap, their fields without fear. Oh the 
plantations of Virginia labor, was undisturbed, and itjs abun- 
dant products were heaped up for exportation along the 
banks of her navigable waters. la all New England, seed- 
time and harvest had not failed ; and the unmolested ports of 
Massachusetts grew opulent by commerce. Samuel Adams, 
uttering the popular sentiment, wrote from Philadelphia : 
“ I hope we shall secure to the United States Canada, 

Nova Scotia, Florida too, and the fishery, by our ms. 
arms or b}*- treaty. We sh.all never be on a solid 
footing till Great Britain cedes to us, or we wrest from 
her, what nature designs we should have.” 

For want of a government, this boundless hope of a young 
and resolute people could h.avc no adequate support in 
organized forces. The army, of which the head-quarters 
were at Middlobrook, was encamped for the winter so as to 
form a line of observation and defence from the Connecti- 
cut shore of Long Island Sound, by way of West Point, to 
the Delaware. For the convenience of forage, the four 
regiments of cavalry were* distributed among the states 
from Connecticut to Virginia. The troops were hutted as 
at Valley Forge : they suffered extreme distress for want of 
food ; but, through importations from France, they were 
better clad th:in ever before. Officers in great numbers 
were quitting the service from .absolute necessity, and those 
who remained were sinking into poverty ; while the men 
grew impatient under their privations and want of pay. 
The next campaign would unavoid.ably prove an inactive 
one ; so that the discontented would have leisure to discuss 
their hardships and brood over their wrongs. 

And yet the British made no progress in recovering their 
colonies, and the Americans could not be subdued. An 
incalculable amount of energy lay in reserve in the states 
and in their citizens individually. Though congress pos- 
sessed no effective means of strengthening the regular array, 
there could always be an appetll to the militia, who were 
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the people in arms. The strength of patriotism, however 
it nught seem to slumber, was ready to break forth in every 
crisis ^of danger, as a beam of light ceases to be invisible 
when it has something to shine upon. The people never 
lost buoyant self-reliance, nor the readiness to make sacri- 
fices for the public good. 

The great defect lay itfthe absence of all means of coer- 
cion. Yet no member of congress brought forward a 
1778. proposition to create the needed authority. The body 
* representing the nation renounced powers of compul- 
sion, and by choice devolved the chief executive acts upon 
the separate states. To them it was left to enforce the em- 
bargo on the export of provisions ; to sanction the seizure 
of grain and flour for the army at established prices ; to 
furnish their quotas of troops, and in great part to support 
them ; and each for itself to collect the general revenue, so 
far as its collection was not voluntary. State governments 
were dearer to the inhabitants than the general govern- 
ment. The former were excellent ; the latter was inchoate 
and incompetent. The former were time-honored and sanc- 
ti^ed by the memories and attachments of generations ; the 
latter had no associations with the past, qo traditions, no 
fibres of inherited affection pervading the country. Tlie 
states had power which they exercised to raise taxes, to 
pledge and keep faith, to establish order, to administer jus- 
tice through able and upright and learned courts, to protect 
liberty and property and all that is dear in social life; 
the chief acts of congress were only recommendations 
and promises. The states were everywhere represented by 
civil officers in their employ ; congress had no magistrates, 
no courts, no executive agents of its own. The tendency 
of the general government was towards utter helplessness ; 
so that not from intention, but from the natural course of 
political development, the spirit and the habit of separatism 
grew with every year. In July, 1776, the United States 
declared themselves to have called a “ people ” into being ; 
at the end of 1778, congress knew no “ people of the United 
States,” but only “inhabitants.” The pame of “the United 
States ” began to give place to that of “ the Confederated 
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States,” even before the phrase could pretend to historic 
validity. The attempt to form regiments directly 
by the United States completely failed ; and each me, 
state maintained its sepai*ate line. There were thir- 
teen distinct sovereignties and thirteen armies, with scarcely 
a symbol of national unity except in the highest offices. 

From the height of his position, Washington was the first 
keenly to feel and clearly to declare that efficient power 
must be infused into the general government. To the 
speaker of the house of delegates of Virginia, he wrote in 
December, 1778: “If the great whole is mismanaged, the 
states individually must sink in the general wreck ; in 
effecting so great a revolution, the greatest abilities and 
the most honest men our American world affords ought to 
be employed.” He saw “America on the brink of” destruc- 
tion ; her “ common interests, if a remedy were not soon to 
be applied, mouldering and sinking into irretrievable ruin.” 
He pleaded for “ the momentous concerns of an empire,” 
for “ the great business of a nation.” “ The states, sepa- 
rately,” such were his words, “are too much engaged in 
their local concerns.” And from this time he never ceased 
his efforts, by conversation and correspondence, to train the 
statesmen of America, especially of his beloved native com- 
monwealth, to the work of consolidating its union. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TCLS KIKO 07 SPAISr BAFFLED BT THE BACKWOODSMEN- OF 

VIBOINIA. 

1778-1779. 

While congress unwillingly gave up the hope of dislodg- 
ing England from the continent of North Aineri('.a, the 
negotiations between the elder and the . younger branch of 
the house of Bourbon changed the attitude of the belliger- 
ent powers. 

I observe with pain,” so reported Count Mont- 
morin in October, and so he was obliged continually 
to report, “that this government singularly fears the 
prosperity and progress of the Americans; and this fear, 
which was in part the cause of its excessive ill-humor at our 
engagements with them, may often turn the scale to the 
side of the English. Spain will be much inclined to. stipu- 
late for such a form of independence as may leave divisions 
between England and her colonies.” 

The cabinet of Vers.ailles rushed into the war to cripple 
England. Spain prompted inquiry into the political conse- 
quences of American independence. Letters came from 
the United States, filled with reports of their ineradicable 
attachment to England, which would be sure to show 
itself in future European wars; the calm reasonings of 
Turgot, that, from habit and consanguinity, their commerce 
would return to their mother country, could not be for- 
gotten ; doubts of their firmness and fidelity gradually rose 
up in the mind of Yergennes. Florida Blanca, who per- 
sistently proposed to bridle the dreaded ambition of the 
United States, by a balance of power in which England 
should hold the post of danger, wished her to retain posses- 
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sion of Canada and Nova fecotia; for it would prove a 
perennial source of quarrels between .the British and the 
Americans. On our side,^’ wrote Vergen^es simultane- 
ously, there will be no difficulty in guaranteeing to Eng- 
land Canada and all other American possessions which may 
remain to her at the peace.” Spain desired that England 
after the ])eace might hold Khode Island, New York, and 
other places along the sea; but Vergennes inflexibly an- 
swered : ‘‘ To this the king cannot consent without violat- 
ing the engagement contracted with the thirteen provinces, 
which ho has recognised as free and independent states; for 
them only we ask indei^endence, without comprehending 
other English possessions. We are very far from desiring 
that the nascent republic should remain the exclusive mis- 
tress of all that immense continent.” 

In the same spirit, the French minister at Philadtdphia 
zealously urged members of congress to renounce every 
ambition for an increase of territory. A spirit of modera- 
tion manifested itself, especially in the delegation from 
New York. Gouverneur Morris was inclined to relinquish 

•to Spain the navigation of the Mississippi, and, while he 
desired the acquisition of Canjida and Nova Scotia, asserted 
the necessity of a law for setting a limit to the American 
dominion. “ Our empire,” said Jay, the president of con- 
gress, “ is already too great to be well governed ; and its 
constitution is inconsistent with the ptoion for conquest.” 
Not suspecting the persistent hostility of Spain, as he 
smoked his pipe at the house of Gerard, he loudly com- 
mended the trijjle alliance of France, the United States, 
and Spain. 

• From the study of their forms of government, Vergennes 
in like manner represented to Spain that “ there was no 
ground for seeing in this new people a race of conquerors ; ” 
and he undervalued American patriotism and firmness. 
To quiet the Spanish court, he further wrote in 
November : ‘‘ Examine with reflection, collectively 
and in detail, the constitutions which the United 
States have given themselves. Their republic, unless they 
amend its defects, which from the diversity and even antag- 
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onlsm of their interests appears to me very difficult, will 
never be any thing .more than a feeble body, capable of 
little activity.” 

But the fears of Florida Blanca could not be allayed, 
lie hoped security only from further negotiations ; and the 
United States, he was persuaded, could never conclude a 
peace with Great Britain except under the auspices of 
France and Spain, and must submit to any terms which 
these two powers might enjoin. But first he would know 
what advantages Franco designed to .exact for herself in 
the final treaty of peace. For a time, Montmorin kept him 
at bay by vague declarations. “ In a case like this,” said 
Florida Blanca, “ probability will not suffice ; it is necessary 
to bo able to speak with certainty.” And, without demand- 
ing the like confidence from Spain, Vergennes in October 
enumerated as the only conditions which Frixnpe would 
require : the treaty of Utrecht wholly continued or wholly 
abrogated ; freedom to restore the harbor of Dunqtierque ; 
the coast of Newfoundland from Cape Bonavista to Cape 
St. John, with the exclusive fishery from Cape Bonavista to 
Point Riche. The question of a right to fortify the com-' 
inereial establishment of Cbandernagor fell with the surren- 
der of th.at post ; the insinuation of a desire to recover 
Canada, Vergennes always repelled as a calumny. - 

As the horizon began to cleiir, and Florida Blanca bec-ame 
sure of his power over France, he could not conceal his joy ; 
and, having suffered from the irony of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor at Paris, he now exclaimed : “ I submit cheerfully to 
the satires of Aranda, to gain for myself a reputation that 
shall never die.” From this time, he was in earnest in wish- 
ing Spain to take part in the war. But his demands, in- 
comparison with the moderation of France, were so extrava- 
gant that he was ashamed himself to give them ntter- 
sioo® > and in November he requested Vergennes to 
suggest to him the advantages which France would 
bind itself to secure to Spain before listening to propositions 
for peace. A confidential declaration that accompanied his 
letter marked his disposition to qualify the independence of 
the United^ States. To raise the price to be offered, the king 
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of Spain simaltaneonsly wrote to his nephew, Louis XVI., 
of his desire to avoid any part in the war ; and his minister 
announced to the French embassy that Spmn could not be 
induced to engage in it, except for great objects. “ Yon 
know, sir, his projects,” wrote Montmorin to Vergennes ; 
“ the only way to bring him to a decision is to appear to 
adopt them.” The option was embarrassing. “ Six months 
ago,” reasoned Vergennes, “ England was unprepared, and 
might have consented to purchase peace on conditions j)re- 
scribed by the Bourbons. Now she • has fortified herself 
on every 8i<le, and God only knows what can be attained.” 
Yet, rather than remain in a state of isolation, Vergennes 
on the day before Christmas, 1778, offered the king of Sjjain 
carte blanche to frame a treaty which the ambass.ador of 
France at Madrid should have full power to sign. But Flor- 
ida Blanca reasoned that France would be more strongly 
bound by articles of her own proposing, and therefore an- 
swered : “ The Catholic king will not be behind the king, 
his nephew, in confidence. Count Vergennes may draft the 
convention as seems good to him, and it will certainly be 
•signed here as soon as it shall arrive. The heart of the 
king, my master, knows how to reciprocate good treat- 
ment.” To Montmorin he verbally explained his demands 
in both hemispheres. As to Europe, he said : “ Without 
Gibraltar, I will never consent to a peace.” “ How are you 
to gain the place ?” asked Montmorin ; and he replied : “ By 
siege it is impossible ; Gibraltar must be taken in Ireland or 
in England.” Montmorin rejoined ; “ The English must be 
reduced very low before they can cede Gibraltar, unless the 
Spaniards first get possession of it.” “ If our operations 
•succeed,” answered Florida Blanca, “ England will be com- 
pelled to subscribe to the law that we shall dictate.” 

At the same time, he declared frankly that Spain itts. 
would furnish no troops for the invasion of Great 
Britain ; France must undertake it alone ; even the junction 
of the fleets of Brest and Cadiz to protect the landing must 
be of short duration. 

Vergennes might have hesitated to inaugurate the hard 
conditions required; but reflection was lost in joy at the 
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prospect of the oo-operation of Spain, even though that 
power opposed the independence of the new allies of 
France, and demanded French aid to dislodge them from 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

177 «. And yet disinterested zeal for freedom had not died 
out in the world. Early in February, 1779, Lafayette, 
after a short winter passage from Boston to Brest, rejoined 
his family and friends. His departure for America, in the 
preceding ye.ar, against the command of his king, was atoned 
for by a week’s exile- to Paris, and confinement to the house 
of his father-in-law. The king then received him at Ver- 
sailles with a gentle reprimand ; the queen addressed him 
with eager curiosity: “Tell us good news of our dear re- 
public-nns, of our beloved Americans.” His fame, his popu- 
l.arity, the social influence of his rank, were all employed in 
behalf of the United States. Accustomed to see great in- 
terests sustained by small means, he grudged the prodigality 
which expended on a single festival at court as much as 
would have equipped the American army. “ To clothe it,” 
said Maurepas, “he would be gl.ad to strip Versailles.” He 
found a ministry neglecting the main question of American* 
independence, making immense preparations for trifling 
ends, and half unconscious of being at war. Public opinion 
in France had veered about, and everybody clamored for 
peace, which was to be hastened by the active alliance with 
Spain. 

All the while, the Spanish government, in its intercourse 
with England, sedulously continued its offers of mediation. 
Lest their ambassador at London should betray the secret, 
he was kept in the dark, and misled; Grantham, the British 
ambassador at Madrid, hoodwinked by the stupendous dis- 
simulation of Florida Blanca, wrote home in January, 1779 : 
“ I really believe this court is sincere in wishing to bring 
about a pacification ; ” and, at the end of Mar^, the king 
of England still confided in the neutrality of the court of 
Spain. In London, there was a rumor of peace through 
S])an{sh mediation; Lord Weymouth, the ablest statesman 
in the cabinet, steadily repelled that mediation, unless 
France would cease to support the insurgent colonied. 
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Acting independeiitly and from the consideration of her 
own interests alone, Spain evaded the question of American 
independence, and proposed her mediation to England on 
the basts of a truce of twenty-five or thirty years, to be 
granted by the king of England with the concurrence of 
Spain and France. This offer, made without consultation 
with Vergennes, called forth his most earnest expostula- 
tions; for, had it been accepted by the British ministry, he 
must have set himself at variance with Spain, or been false 
to his engagements with the United States. But Lord 
Weymouth was superior to intrigue and chicane ; and with 
equal resolution and frankness he put aside the modified 
proposal “ as an absolute, if not a distinct, concession of 
all the rights of the British crown in the thirteen colonies, 
under the additional disadvantage of making it to the 
French, rather than to the Americans themselves.” If in- 
dependence was to be conceded to the new states, Lord 
Weymouth held that it must be conceded “directly to con- 
gress, that it might be made the basis of all the advantages 
to Great Britain which so desirable an object might seem 
to be worth.” Uncontrolled by entangling connections, 
England reserved to itself complete freedom in establishing 
its relations with America, whether as dependencies or as 
states. This policy was so founded in wisdom that it con- 
tinued to be the rule of Great Britain for a little more than 
eighty ye.ars. 

Meantime, Vergennes, on the twelfth of February, 1779. 
forwarded the dr.aft of a convention which yielded 
to Spain all that she required, except that its fourth article 
maintained the independence of the United States. “ In 
•respect to this,” he wrote, “ our engagements are precise, 
and it is not possible for us to retract them. Spain must 
share them, if she makes common cause with us.” Yet the 
article was persistently cavilled at, as in itself useless, and 
misplaced in a treaty of France with Spain ; and it was re- 
marked with ill-huraor how precisely the treaty 8ti]>ulated 
“ that arms should not be laid down ” till American intle- 
pendence should be obtidned, while it offered only a vague 
promise “ of every effort ” to procure the objects in which 
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Spain was interested. “Efface the difference,” answered 
Montmorin, “ and employ the same expressions for both 
stipulations.” The Spanish minister caught at the unwary 
offer, and in this way it was agreed that peace should "not 
be made without the restoration of Gibraltar. Fired by the 
prospect which now opened before him, the king of Spain 
pictured to himself the .armies of France leaking in upon 
the English at thfeir firesides ; and Florida Blanca said to 
Montmorin : “ The news of the rupture must become known 
to the world by a landing in England. With union, se- 
crecy, and firmness, we shall be able to put our enemies 
under our feet ; but no decisive blow can be sU*uck at the 
English except in England itself.” 

All this time, the Spanish minister avoided fixing the 
epoch for joint active measures. Towards the end 
March. March, Vergennes wrote impatiently: “ How can 
he ask us to bind ourselves to every thing that flat- 
ters the ambition of Spain, whilst he may make the secret 
reserve never to take part in the war but in so far as the 
dangers are remote and the advantages certain ? in one 
word, to reap without having sown ? The difliculty can be. 
excused only by attributing it to that spirit of a pettifogger 
which formed the essence of his first profession, and which 
we have encountered only too often. I cry out less at his 
repugnance to guarantee American independence. Nothing 
is gratuitous on the part of Spain ; we know from herself 
that she wants suitable concessions from the Americans ; to 
this we assuredly make no opposition.” 

Discussing in detail with Montmorin the article relating 
to the Americans, Florida Blanca said : “ The king, my 
master, will never acknowledge their independence, until 
the English themselves shall be forced to recognise it by 
the peace. He fears the example w'hich he should other- 
wise give to his own possessions.” “As well acknowledge 
their independence as accord them assistance,” began Mont- 
moriu ; but the minister out him short, sayihg ; “ NolJiing 
will come of your insisting on this article.” 

Now that no more was to be gained, Florida Blanca him- 
self made a draft of a convention, and suddenly presented 
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it to Montmorin. A few verbal corrections were 
agreed upon, and on the evening of the twelfth of Apr!i 2 " 
April the treaty was signed. 

By its terms, France bound herself to undertake the inva- 
sion of Great Britain or Ireland ; if she could drive the 
British from Newfoundland, its fisheries were to be shared 
only with Spain. For trifling benefits to be acquired for 
hei'self, she promised to use every effort to recover for 
Spain Minorc.a, Pensacola, and Mobile, the Bay of Honduras, 
and the coast of Campeachy; and the two courts l>ound 
themselves not to grant peace, nor truce, nor suspension of 
hostilities, until Gibraltar should be restored. From the 
United Stfites Sr>ain was left free to exact, as the price of 
her friendship, a renunciation of every p.art of the basin of 
the St. Lawrence and the lakes, of the navigation of the 
Mis8i88ij)pi, and of all the land between that river and the 
Alleghanies. 

This convention of France with Spain modified the treaty 
between France and the United States. The latter were 
not bound to (continue the war till Gibraltar should be 
• taken ; still less, till Sfmin should have carried out her views 
hostile to their interests. They gained the right to make 
peace whenever Great Britain would recognise their in- 
dependence. 

The Mississippi River is the guardian and the pledge of 
the union of the states of America. Had they been con- 
fined to the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, there would 
have been no geographical unity between them, and the 
thread of connection between lands that merely fring<‘d the 
Atlantic must soon have been sundered. The father of 
. rivers giithers his waters from all the clouds that break 
between the Alleghanies and the furthest ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains. The ridges of the eastern chain bow 
their heads at the north and at the south ; so that, long 
before science becanie the companion of man, nature herself 
pointed out to the barbarous races how short portages join 
his tributary rivers to those of the Atlantic coast. At the 
other side, his mightiest arm interlocks with the arms of 
the Oregon and the Colorado, and by the conformation of 
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the earth itself marshals highways to the Pacific. From 
his remotest springs, he refuses to suffer his waters to he 
divided ; but, as he boars them all to the bosom of the 
ocean, the myiiada of flags that wave above his head are the 
ensigns of one people. States larger than kingdoms flourish 
where he passes; and, beneath, his ‘step, cities start into 
being, more marvellous in their reality than the fabled crea- 
tions of enchantment. His magnificent valley, lying in the 
best part of the temperate zone, s-alubrious and wonderfully 
fertile, is the chosen muster-ground of the most vsirious 
elements of human culture brought together by men, sum- 
moned from all the civilized nations of the earth, and joined 
in the bonds of common citizenship by the strong, invisible 
attraction of republican freedom. Now that science has 
come to be the household friend of trade and commerce 
and travel, and that nature has lent to wealth and intellect 
the use of her constant forces, the hills, once walls of divi- 
sion, are scaled or pierced or levelled ; and the two oceans, 
between which the republic has unassailably intrenched 
itself against the outward world, are bound together across 
the continent by friendly links of iron. 

P'rom the grandeur of destiny foretold by the possession 
of that river and the lands drained by its waters, the Bour- 
bons of Spain, hoping to act in concert with Great Brit.ain 
as well as F'rance, would have shut out the United States 
totally and for ever. 

While the absolute monarch of the Spanish dominions 
and his minister thought to exclude the republic from the 
.valley of the Mississippi, a new power emerged from its 
forests to bring their puny policy to nought. An enterprise 
is now to be recorded, which, for the valor of the actors, 
their fidelity to one another, the seeming feebleness of their 
means, and the gi'eat result of their hardihood, remains for 
ever memorable in the history of the world. On the 
me. sixth of .Tune, 1776, the emigrants to the region west 
of the Louisa River, at a general meeting in Har- 
rodston, elected George Rogers Clark, then midway in his 
twenty-fourth year, and one other, to represent them in 
the assembly of Yirgini{^ with a request that their settle- 
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monts might be constituted a county. Before tliey could 
cross the mountains, the legislature of Virginia had declared 
independence, established a government, and adjourned. In 
a ^ter session, they were not admitted to seats in the house ; 
but on the sixth of December the westernmost part of the 
Btfite was incorporated a^‘‘the county of Kentucky.’^ As 
on his return he descended the Ohio, Clark brooded over the 
conquest of the land to the north of the river. In the 
summer of 1777, he sent two young hunters to recon- 1777. 
noitre the French villages in Illinois and on the Wabash. 

In the latter part of 1777, Clark took leave of the woods- 
men of Kentucky, and departed for the east. To a few 
at Williamsburg, of whom no one showed more persistent 
zeal than George Mason and Jefferson, he proposed a secret 
expedition to the Illinois. Patrick Henry, the governor, 
made the plan his own ; and, at his instance, the house of 
delegates, by a vote of which few knew the intent,” em- 
powered him to aid ^‘any expedition against their 
western enemies.” On the second of January, 1778, 1778. 

Clark received from the governor and council a supply 
of money, liberty to levy troops in any county of Virginia, 
and written and verbal instructions, clothing him with large 
discretionary authority to attack the British dominion on 
the Illinois and the Wabash. Hastening to the frontier, he 
established recruiting parties fi'om the head of the Ohio to 
the Ilolston. At Redstone-old-fort, with the cordial aid of 
Hand, its commander, he collected boats, light artillery, and 
ammunition. There he was overtJiken by Captain Leonard 
Helm, of Fauquier, and by Captain Joseph Bowman, of Fred^: 
eric, each with less than half a company. These and the 
adventurers of his own enlistment, together only one hun- 
dred and fifty men, all of a hardy race, self-^relying, and 
trusting in one another, he was now to lead near a thousand 
miles from their former homes against a peoj>le who ex- 
ceeded them in number and were aided by merciless tribes 
of savage allies. At Fort Kanawha, in May, they were 
re-enforced by Captain William Ilarrod and his company. 
On the day of an eclipse of the sun, they glided over the 
falls of the Ohio, below which they were “joined by a few 
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Kentuckians” under John Montgomery. On the twenty- 
sixth of June, after taking rest but for forty-eight hours, 
Clark and his companions, Virginians in the service of Vir- 
ginia, set off from the falls, and with oars double-manned 
proceeded night and day on their ever memorable enterprise. 

From Detroit, Hamilton, the« lieutenant-governor, sent 
abroad along the American frontier parties of savages, 
whose reckless cruelty won his applause ; and he schemed 
attempts against the “rebel forts on the Ohio,” relying on 
the rod men of the prairies and the white men of Vin- 
cetines. The reports sent to Germain made him believe 
that the inhabitants of that settlement, though “a poor 
people who thought themselves oast off from his majesty’s 
protection, were firm in their allegiance to defend it ag^iiitst 
all enemies,” and that hundreds in Pittsburg remained at 
heart attached to the crown. 

On the invasion of Canada in 1775, Carleton, to strengthen 
the posts of Detroit and Niagara, had withdrawn the small 
British garrison from Kaskaskia, and the government was 
left in the hands of ' Rocheblave, a Frenchman, who had 
neither troops nor money. “ I wish,” ho wrote in February, 
1778, “the nation might come to know one of its best i) 08 - 
sessions, and consent to give it some encour,agemcnt ; ” :ind 
he entreated Germain that a lieutenant-governor might be 
despatched with a company of soldiers to reside in Illinois. 

Apprised of the condition of Kaskaskia by a biind of 
hunters, Clark ran his boats into a creek a mile above Fort 
Massac, reposed there but for a night, and struck across the 
hills to the great prairie. On the treeless plain, his party, 
“in all about one hundred and eighty,” could be seen for 
miles .around by nations of Ipdians, able to fall on them 
with three times their number ; yet they were in the high- 
est spirits ; and “ he felt as never again in his life a flow of 
rage,” an intensity of will, a zeal for action. Approaching 
Kaskaskia on the fourth of July, in the darkness of evening 
he surprised the town, and without bloodshed seized lioche- 
blave, the commandant. The inhabitants gladly bound 
themselves to fealty to the United States. A detachment 
under Bowman was despatched to Kabokia, and received 
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its submission. The people, of French origin and few in 
number, were averse to the dominion of the English ; and 
this disaffection was confirmed by the American alliance 
with the land of their ancestors. 

In a long conference, Gibault, a Catholic priest, dissuaded 
Clark from moving against Vincennes. His own offer of 
mediation being accepted, he, with a small party, repaired 
to the post ; and its people, having listened to his explanji- 
tion of the state of affairs, went into the church and took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. The transition 
from the condition of subjects of a king to that of integral 
members of a free state made them new men. l^lanning 
the acquisition of the whole north-west, they sent to the 
Indians on the Wabash five belts : a white one for the 
French ; a red one for the Spaniards ; a blue one for Amer- 
ica ; and for the Indian tribes a green one as an offer of 
peace, and one of the color of blood if they preferred war, 
with this message : ‘‘ The king of France is come to life. 
We desire to pass thi’ough your country to I^etroit. We 
desire you to leave a very wide path for us, for we 
are many in number and love to have room enough ms. 
for our march ; for, in swinging our arms as we walk, 
we might chance to hurt some of your young people with 
our swords.” 

To dispossess the Americans of the Illinois country and 
Vincennes, on the seventh of October Lieutenant-governor 
Hamilton left Detroit, with regulars and vohinteers, and 
three hundred and fifty warriors picked by their chiefs 
out of thirteen different nations. On the seventeenth of 
December, he took possession of Fort Vincennes without 
opposition ; and the inhabitants of the town returned to 
their subjection to the British king. After this exploit, he 
contented himself for the winter with sending out parties ; 
but he announced to the Spanish governor his purpose early 
in the spring to recover Illinois ; and, confident of receiving 
re-enforcements, he threatened that, if the Spanish officers 
should afford an asylum to rebels in arms against their law- 
ful sovereign, he would invade their territory and seize the 
fugitives. 
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Hamilton was methodical in his use of Indians. He gave 
standing rewards for scalps, but offered none for prisoners. 
His continuous volunteer parties, composed of Indians and 
whites, spared neither men nor women nor children. In the 
coming year, he promised that as early as possible all the 
different nations, from the Chickasaws and Cherokees to 
the llurons and Five Nations, should join in the expeditions 
against Virginia; while the lake Indians from Mackina^^, 
in conjunction with the white men, agreed to destroy the 
few rebels in Illinois. Meantime, that he might be prepared 
fof his summer’s bloody work, he sent out detachments to 
watch Kaskaskia and the falls of the Ohio, and to intercept 
any boats that might venture up that river with sup]>lics for 
the rebels. He never doubted his ability to sweep away 
the forts on the Kentucky and Kanawha, ascend the Ohio 
to Pittsburg, and reduce all Virginia west of the moun- 
tains. 

Over Clark and his party in Illinois danger hovered from 
every quarter. He had not received a single line from the 
governor of Virginia for near twelve months ; his force was 
too small to stand a siege; his position too remote for 
assistance. By his orders. Bowman of Kentucky joined 
him, after evacuating the fort at Kahokia, and preparations 
were made for the defence of Kaskaskia. Just then Francis 
Vigo, by birth an Italian of Piedmont, a trader of St. Louis, 
arrived from Vincennes, and gave information that Hamil- 
ton had weakened himself by sending out hordes of Indians ; 
that he had not more than eighty soldiers in garrison, nor 
more than three pieces of cannon and some swivels mounted ; 
but that he intended to collect in spring a sufficient number 
of men to clear the west of the Americans before the fall. 

With a courage as desperate as his situation, Clark in- 
stantly resolved to attack Hamilton before he could 
FetJ\ Indians. On the fourth of February, he 

despatched a small galley, mounting two four-pound- 
ers and four swivels, and carrying a company of men and 
military stores under Captain John Rogers, with orders to 
ascend the Wabash, take a station a few miles below Vin- 
cennes, suffer nothing to pass, and await further instruc- 
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tions. Of the young men of Illinois, thirty volunteered 
to be the companions of Clark; the rest he imbodied to 
garrison Kaskaskia and guard the different towns. 

On the seventh of February, he began his march 
across the country with one hundred and thii-ty men. 

The inclemency of the season and high water threat- 
ened them with ruin. In eleven days, they came Feb. le. 
within three leagues of Vincennes, on the edge of 
“the drowned lands” of the Wabash River. To 
cross these required five days more, during which Feb. 23 . 
they had to make two leagues, often up to the breast 
in water. Had not the w'eather been mihi, they must have 
perished ; but the courage and confidence of Clark and his 
troop never flagged. 

All this time, Hamilton was planning murderous expe- 
ditions. Ho wrote : “ Next year there will be the greatest 
nutnber of savages on the frontier that has ever been 
kuowm, as the Six Nations have sent belts around to 
encourage their allies, who have made a general alli- 
ance/’ On the twenty-third, a British gang return- Feb. 23 . 
ing wdth twm prisoners reported to him that they 
had seen the remains of fifteen fires ; and at five o’clock in 
the afti^rnoon he sent out one of his captains with twenty 
men in pursuit of si party that was su])posed to have come 
from Pittsburg. 

Two hours after their departure, Clark and his compan- 
ions got on dry land; and making no delay, wdth drum 
beating and a white flag flying, they entered Vincennes at 
the lower end of the village. The town siirrendcrerl w^ithout 
resistance, and assisted in the siege of the fort, which was 
immediately invested. One captain, who lived in the vil- 
lage, with two Ottawa chiefs and the king of the Ilurons, 
escaped to the wood, where they were afterwards joined 
by the chief of the Miamis and three of his ])eople. The 
moon was new; and in the darkness Clark threw up an 
intrenchment within rifle-shot of the fort. Under this 
protection, the riflemen silenced two pieces of cannon. 
The firing was continued for about fourteen hours, during 
which Clark purposely allowed La Motte and twenty men 
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to enter the place. The riflemen aimed so well that, 
forenoon of the twenty-fourth, Hamilton 
asked for a parley. At first, Clark demanded his 
surrender at discretion. The garrison declared they 
would sooner perish to the last man ; ” and offered to 
capitulate on the condition that they might marcli out 
with the honors of war, and return to I)etroit. “ To tl»at,” 
answered Clark, “1 can by no means agree. I will not 
again leave it in your power to spirit up the Indian na- 
tions to sculp men, women, and children.” About twelve 
o’clock, the firing was renewed on both sides; and, before 
the twenty-fourth came to an end, Hamilton and his gar- 
rison, hopeless of succor and destitute of provisions, sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war. 

A very large supply of goods for the British force was 
on its way from Detroit. Sixty men, despatched by Clark 
in boats well mounted with swivels, surj)rised the convoy 
forty leagues up the river, and made a prize of the whole, 
taking forty prisoners. The joy of the party was com- 
pleted by the return of their messenger from Virginia, bring- 
ing from the house of assembly its votes of October and 
November, 1778, establishing the county of Illinois, and 
“thanking Colonel Clark and the brave officers and men 
under his command for their extraordinary resolution and 
perseverance, and for the important services which they had 
thereby rendered their country.” 

Since the time of that vote, they had undertaken a far 
more hazardous enterprise, and had obtained j>ermanent 
“possession of all the important posts and settlements on 
the Illinois and Wabash, rescued the inhabitants from 
British dominion, and established civil government ” in its 
republican form. 

The conspiracy of the Indians embraced those of the 
south. Early in the year 1779, Cherokees and warriors 
from every hostile tribe south of the Ohio, to the number 
of a thousand, assembled at Chickamauga. To restrain 
their ravages, which had extended from Georgia to Penn- 
sylvania, the governments of North Carolina and Virginia 
appointed Evan Shelby to command about a thousand 
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men, called into service chiefly from the settlers beyond 
the mountains. To these were added a regiment of 
twelve-months men, that had been enlisted for the re- 
enforcement of Clark in Illinois. Their supplies and means 
of transportation were due to the unwearied and un- 
selfish exertions of Isaac Shelby. In the middle of 
April, embarking in pirogues and canoes at the 
mouth of Big Creek, they descended the river so rapidly 
as to surprise the savages, who fled to the hills and forests. 
They were pursued, and forty of their warriors fell, their 
towns were burnt, their fields laid waste, and their cattle 
driven away. 

Thus the plans of the British for a combined attack, to 
be made by the northern and southern Indians upon the 
whole western frontier of the states from Georgia to New 
York, were defeated. For the rest of the year, the western 
settlements enjoyed j)eace ; and the continuous flow of 
emigration through the mountains to Kentucky and the 
country on the Ilolston so strengthened them that they 
were never again in danger of being broken up by any 
alliance of the savages with the British. The prowess of 
the people west of the Alleghanies, wdiere negro slavery 
had not yet been introduced and every man was in the full 
possession of a wild but self-restrained liberty, fitted them 
for self-defence. The men Qn the Ilolston exulted in all 
the gladsome hopefulness of political youth and enterprise ; 
and, in tliis year, liobertson with a band of hunters took 
possession of the surpassingly fertile country on the Cum- 
berland River. 

Clark could not pursue his career of victories ; for the regi- 
ment designed for his support had been diverted, and thus 
the British gained time to re-enforce and fortify Detroit. 
But Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, gave instructions 
to occupy a station on the Mississi]>pi, between the mouth 
of the Ohio and the parallel of thirty-six degrees, 
thirty minutes ; and, in the spring of 1780, Qark, iTSO. 
choosing a strong and commanding situation five 
miles below the mouth of the Ohio, established Fort Jeffer- 
son as the watch oh’tlie father of rivers. 
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17T8. Meantime, ki the Bammer of 1778, news -wras re- 
ceived of the conqaest of the British settlements on 
the lower MississippL James Willing of Philadelphia, a 
captain in the service of the United States, left that city 
with about twenty-seven men, who grew to be more than a 
hundred at Fort Pitt and on the rivers. On the evening of 
Thursday, the nineteenth of February, 1778, they an-ived 
at the Natchez landing, and early the next morning sent 
out several parties, who almost at the same moment made 
the inhabitants prisoners of war on parole, hoisted the 
cplors of the United States, and in their name took posses- 
sion of the country. The British agents, who had taken 
part in stimulating the south-western savages to prowl on 
the American frontiers, had a very narrow escape. One of 
the most obnoxious fled in his shirt to the S 2 )ani 8 h fort of 
Manohac. 

Xhe friendly planters, left unprotected, and fearing the 
conflscatiou of their property, waited on the commander 
to propose terms of accommodation, to which he readily 
agreed. Accordingly, on the twenty-first, they formally 
promised on their part in no way to give assistance to tlie 
enemies of America, and in return received the assurance 
of protection during their neutrality. From this agreement 
wore excepted all public officers of the crown of Great 
Britain. The property of British officers and non-residents 
was confiscated, and all the eastern side of the river was 
cleared of loyalists. ' 

From .Pittsburg and Kaskoskia to the Spanish boundary 
of Florida, the United States were alone in possession of 
the Ohio and the left bank of the Mississijjpi. Could the 
will of Charles III. of Spain defeat the forethought of 
Jefferson? Could the intrigues of Florida Blanca stop the 
onward wave of the backwoodsmen? The legislature of 
Virginia put on record, that “ Colonel George R<)gers Clark 
planned and- executed the redaction of the British posts be- 
tween the Ohio add Mississippi,” and granted “two hun- 
dred acres of land to every soldier in his corps.” “The 
expedition,” wrote Jefferson, “ will have an important bear- 
ing ultimately in establishing our northwestern boundary.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

riiAK OF PKACBS. 

1779. 

PoR the northern campaign of 1779 two objects presented 
themselves to America : the capture of Fort Niagara, 
to be followed by that of Detroit ; and the recovery ma 
of New York city. But either of these schemes 
would have required an army of thirty thousand men ; while 
the fall of the currency, party divisions, and the want of a 
central power paralyzed every effort at a harmonious organ- 
ization of the strength of all the states. Washington re- 
mained more than a month at Philadelphia in consultation 
, with congress, and all agreed that the country must confine 
itself to a defensive campaign. 

Measures for the relief of the national treasury were 
postponed by congress from day to day, apparently from 
thoughtlessness, but really from conscious inability to devise 
a remedy ; while it wasted time upon personal and party 
interests. Gates was more busy than ever in whispers 
against Washington. Most men thought the war near its 
end ; the skilfully speculative grew rich by the fluctuations 
in prices, and shocked a laborious and frugal people by their 
.extravagant style of living. The use of irredeemable paper 
poisoned the relations of life, and affected contracts and 
debts, trusts and inheritances. Added to this, the British 
had succeeded in circulating counterfeit money so 
widely, that congress in January was compelled to Jan. 
recall two separate emissions, each of five millions. 

Even a defensive campaign was attended with difficulties. 
To leave the officers, by the depreciation of the currency, 
without subsistence, augured the reduction of the army: to 
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a shadow. Few of them were willing to remain on the 
existing establishment, and congress was averse to granting 
pensions to them or to their widows. 

The rank and file were constantly decreasing in number, 
and not from the casualties of the service alone.. Many 
would have the right to their discharge in the coming sum- 
mer ; more at the end of the year. To each of them who 
would agree to serve during the war, a bounty of two hun- 
dred dollars, besides land and clothing, was promised ; 
while those who had in former years enlisted for the war 
received a gratuity of one hundred dollars. Yet all would 
have been in vain but for the character of the people. 
Among the emigrants, some mere needy adventurers joined 
the English standard ; others of serious convictions, united 
with the descendants of the early settlers of the country, 
formed the self-reliant, invincible resource of the Ameritsans. 
If Washington could not drive the British from New York, 
neither could England recover jurisdiction over a foot of 
land beyond the lines of her army. 

1779. Tardily in March, congress voted that the infantry 
Moruh. gJiQuid consist of eighty battalions, of which eleven 
were assigned to Pennsylvania, as many to Virginia, and 
fifteen to Massachusetts. Not one state funiisjied its whole 
quota ; the last-named more nearly than any other. In 
addition to the congressional bounty. New Jersey paid two 
hundred and fifty dollars to each of her recruits. Often in 
Massachusetts, sometimes in Virginia, levies were raised by 
draft. 

Four years of hard service and of reflection had ripened 
in Washington the conviction of the need of a national 
government. To other states than his native commonwealth . 
he made appeals for the subordination of every selfish inter- 
est to the public good ; so that, in the want of a central 
government, each of them might do its utmost for what he 
called “ our common country, America,” “ our noble cause, 
the cause of mankind.” But to the men of Virginia he 
unbosomed himself more freely. His was the eloquence of 
a sincere, single-minded, and earnest man, whose words 
went to the heart from his love of truth and the intensity 
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of his convictions. To one Virginia statesman he wrote : 
“ Our affairs are now come to a crisis. Unanimity, disinter- 
estedness, and perseverance in our national duty are the 
only means to avoid misfortunes.” In a “ letter sent by a 
private hand,” he drew the earnest thoughts of Gr^rge 
Mason to the ruin that was coming upon the country from 
personal selfishness and provincial separatism in these words : 
“ I view things very differently from what the people in 
general do, who seem to think the contest is at an end, and 
to make money and get places the only things now remain- 
ing to do. I htive seen without despondency, even for a 
moment, the hours which America has styled her gloomy 
ones ; but I have beheld no day, since the commencement 
of hostilities, that I have thought her liberties in such emi- 
nent danger as at present. Friends and foes seem now to 
combine to pull down the goodly fabric wo have been rais- 
ing at the expense of so much time, blood, and treasure ; 
and unless the bodies politic will exert themselves to bring 
things back to first principles, correct abuses, and punish 
our internal foes, inevitable rnih must follow. Indeed, we 
seem to be verging so fast to destruction, that I am filled 
with sensations to which I have been a stranger till within 
these three month.s. Our enemies behold with exultation 
and joy how effectually we labor for their benefit ; and from 
being in a state of absolute despair, and on the point of 
evacuating Americ.a, are now on tiptoe. Nothing, there- 
fore, in my judgment can save us but a total reformation in 
our own conduct, or some decisive turn to affairs in Europe. 
The former — alasl to our shame bo it spoken — is less 
likely to happen than the latter. 

“ Were I to indulge my present feelings, and give a ms. 
loose to that freedom of expression which my unre- 
served friendship for you would prompt me to, I should say 
a great deal on this subject. I cannot refrain lamenting, 
however, in the most poignant terras, the fatal policy too 
prevalent in most of the states, of employing their ablest 
men at home in posts of honor and profit, till the great 
national interest is fixed upon a aolid basis. To me it 
appears no unjust siinile to compare the affairs of this great 
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continent to the mechanism of a clock, each state represent- 
ing some one or other of the smaller parts of it, which they 
are endeavoring to put in fine order, without considering 
how useless and unavailing their labor is, unless the great 
wheel or spring which is to set the whole in motion is also 
well attended to and kept in good order. As it is a fact too 
notorious to .be concealed, that congress is rent by party, 
no man who wishes well to the liberties of his country and 
desires to see its rights established can avoid crying out. 
Where are our men of abilities ? Why do they not come 
forth to save their country? Let this voice, my dear sir, 
call upon yon, Jefferson, and others. Do not, from a mis- 
taken opinion, let our hitherto noble struggle end in igno- 
miny. Believe me, when I tell you there is danger of it. 
I shall be much mistaken if administration do not now, 
from the present state of our currency, dissensions, and 
other circumstances, push matters to the utmost extremity. 
Nothing will prevent it but the interposition of Spain, and 
their disappointed hope from Russia.” 

J 779 , On the eighteenth of May he wrote to another 
May w- friend : “ I never was, and much less reason have I 
now to be, afraid of the enemy’s aims ; but I have no scru- 
ples in declaring to you that I have never yet seen the time 
in which our affairs, in my opinion, were at as low an ebb 
as at the present ; and, without a speedy and capital 
change, we shall not be able to call out the resources of 
the country.” 

While Washington reasoned that the British ministers 
plainly intended to prosecute the war on American soil, 
and to make a permanent conquest of the South, congress 
avoided or delayed the expense of proper re-enforcements 
of its army, and lulled itself into the belief that hostilities 
were near their end. In this quiet, it was confirmed by a 
proceeding of the French minister, vdio had been specially 
commanded to ascertain its ultimate d^ands, and to mould 
them into a form acceptable to Spain. Its answer to the 
British commissioners in 1778 implied a willingnera to treat 
with Great Britain on her recognition of American indepen- 
dence. ** It has but one course to take,” wrote Yergenhes, 
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before his treaty with Spain ; ** and that is to declare disr 
tinctly and roundly that it will listen to no proposition, 
unless it has for its basis peace with 'France as well as with 
America.” On the report of an able committee on which 
are found the names of Samuel Adams and Jay, con- 
gress, on the fourteenth of January, 1779, resolved 
unanimously “that as neither France nor these United 
States may of right, so they will not, conclude either truce 
or peace with the common enemy, without the formal con- 
sent of their ally firsf obtained.” 

The conditions on which it was most difficult for the 
Americans to preserve moderation related to boundaries 
and to the fisheries. They were to take their place in the 
political world as an unknown power, of whose future in- 
fluence both IVance and Sp:un had misgivings. The latter 
longed to recover the Floridas : the United States had no 
traditional wish for their acquisition ; and, from the military 
point of view, Washington preferred that Spain should 
possess the Floridas rather than Great Britain. Here no 
serious difference could arise. 

Spain wished to extend on the north to the Ohio, on 
the east to the Alleghanies ; but the backwoodsmen were 
already in possession of the territory, and it would have 
been easier to extirpate the game in the forests than to 
drive them fronj their homes. 

Spain made the exclusive right to the navigation of the ’ 
Mississippi the condition of her endurance of the United 
States ; and it remained to be seen whether they could be 
brought by their necessities to acquiesce in the demand. It 
was the wish of both France and Spain that the country 
north-west of the Ohio River should be guaranteed to Great 
Britain ; but such a proposition could never gain a hearing 
in congress. France, renouncing for herself all pretensions 
to her old provinces, Canada and Nova Scotia, joined Spain 
in opposing every wish of the Americans to acquire them. 
In this congress acquiesced, though two states persisted in 
demanding their annexation. 

With regard to the fisheries, of which the interruption 
formed one of the elements of the war, public law had not 
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yet been settled. By the treaty of Utrecht, France agreed 
not to fish within thirty leagues of the coast of Nova Scotia ; 
and by that of Paris, hot to fish . within fifteen leagues of 
Gape Breton. Moreover, New England at the beginning of 
the war had by act of parliament been debarred from fish- 
ing on the banks of Newfoundland. What right of legisla- 
tion respecting them would remain' at the peace to the 
parliament of England? Were they free to the maTin(»rs 
of all nations ? and what limit was set to the coast fisheries 
by the law of nature and of nations ? ' “ The fishery on the 
high seas,” so Verge'nnes expounded the law of nations, “is 
as free as the sea itself, and it is supeifLuous to discuss the 
right of the Americans to it. But the coast fisheries belong 
of right to the proprietary of the coast. Therefore, the 
fisheries on the coasts of Newfoundland, of Nova Scotia, of 
Canada, belong exclusively to the English ; and the Amer- 
icans have no ])retcusion whatever to share in them.'* 

1779 they had hitherto almost alone engaged in the 

fisheries on tlie coast of Nova Scotia and in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence ; deeming themselves to have gained a right 
to them by exclusive and immemorial usage. Further, the 
New England men had planned and had alone furnished 
land forces for the first reduction of Capo Breton, and had 
assisted in the acquisition of Nova Scotia and Canada. The 
fisheries on their coasts seemed to them, therefore, a per- 
petual joint property. Against this, Vergennes argued that 
the conquest had been made for the crown of Great Britain ; 
and that the New England men, on ceasing to be the sub- 
jects of that crown, lost all right in the coast fisheries. 

The necessity of appeals to France for aid promoted obse- 
quiousness to its wishes. He that accepts subsidies binds 
his own hands, and. consents to play a secondary part. A 
needy government, reduced to: expedients for getting money, 
loses some degree of its consideration. 

To persuade congress to propitiate Spain by conceding 
all her demands, the French minister at Philadelphia sought 
interviews with its separate members and with its newly 
appointed committee on foreign Uffairs, which was composed 
of one from each state ; and insisted with them on the 
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relinquishment of the fisheries, and of the valley and navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. It was answered that that valley 
was already colonized by men who would soon be received 
into the union as a state. He rejoined that personal con- 
siderations most give way to the general interests of the 
republic ; that the king of Spain, if he engagedi in the war, 
would have equal rights with the United States to acquire 
territories of the king of England ; that the persistence in 
asserting a right to establishments on the Ohio and the 
Illinois, and at Natchez, would exhibit .an unjust desire of 
conquest ; that such an acquisition was foreign to the prin- 
ciples of the American alliance with France, and of the 
system of union between France and Spain, as well as 
inconsistent with the interests of the latter power ; and he 
formally declared “ that his king would not prolong the war 
one single day to secure to the United States the possessions 
which they coveted.” 

“ Besides, the extent of their territory rendered already 
a good administration difficult : so enormous an increase 
would cause their immense empire to crumble under its own 
weight.” Gerard terminated his very long conversation by 
declaring the strongest desire “that th<i United States 
might t»ever be more than thirteen, unless Canada should 
one day be received as the fourteenth.” The president of 
congress, still confiding in the triple alliance, avowed him- 
self content with the boundary of the colonies at the break- 
ing out of the revolution, and the French minister did not 
doubt of success in extorting the concessions requu’ed by 
Spain. 

On the fifteenth of February, Gerard in a private 1779. 
audience represented to congress that the price which *'**’• 
Spain put upon her friendship was Pensacola and the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Mississippi ; if her wishes were -not 
complied with, Spain and England might make common 
cause against Ame^ca. 

Two days, after this private interview, congress rob. it. 
referred the subject of the terms of peace to a special 
committee of five, composed of Gouverneur Morris, of New 
York; Burke, of North Carolina; Witherspoon of New 
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Jersey; Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts; and Smith, of 
Virginia. Of these, Samuel Adams demanded the most 
territory; while Morris would rather have had no increase 
than more lands at the south. 

. 1779, On the twenty-third, the committee reported their 
Fab. 23 . opiiiipnj that the king of Spain was dbposed to enter 
into an alliance with the United.^ States, and that conse- 
quently independence must be finally acknowledged by 
Greiit Britain. This being effected, they proposed as their 
ultimatum that their territory should extend from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, from the Floridas to Canada 
and Nova Scotia ; that the right of fishing and curing fish 
on the banks and coasts of Newfoundland should belong 
equally to the United States, France, and Great Britain ; 
and that the navigation of the Mississippi should be free to 
the United States down to their southern boundary, with 
the benefit of a free port below in the Spanish dominions. 

Congress, in committee of the whole, on the nine- 
ifar. 19. teonth of March, agreed substantially to the report 
on boundaries, yet with an option to adopt westward 
from Lake Ontario the parallel of the forty-fifth degree of . 

latitude. The right to the fisheries was long under 
Mar. 22. discussion, which ended with the vote that the com- 
mon right of the United States to fish on the coasts, 
bays, and banks of Nova Scotia, the banks of Newfoundland 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Straits of Labrador and Belle- 
Isle, should in no case be given up. On the twenty- 
Mar. 21 . fourth, ten states against Pennsylvania alone. New. 

Hampshire and Connecticut being divided, refused 
to insert the right to navigate the Mississippi. On that 
subject the instructions were silent, for it was a question . 
with Spain alone ; Great Britain, according to the Ameri- 
can intention, was to possess no territory on the Mississippi, 
from its source to its mouth. 

On the same day, Gerry obtained a reconsideration of the 
article on the fisheries. The treaty of Utrecht divided 
those of Newfoundland between Great Britain and France, 
on the principle that each should have a monopoly of its 
own share. 
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Richard Henry Lee brought up the subject anew, and, 
avoiding a collision with the monopoly of JPranoe, he pro- 
posed that the right of fishing on the coasts and banks of 
North America should be reserved to the United States as 
fully as they enjoyed the same when subject to Great Brit- 
ain. This substitute was carried by the vote of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, with the four New England states. 

But the state of New York, guided by Jay and Gou- 
verneur Morris, altogether refused to insist on a right by 
treaty to fisheries ; and Gouverneur Morris, on the 
eighth of May, calling to mind “the exhausted situa- 
tioii of the United States, the derangement of their 
finances, and the defect of their resources,” moved that 
the acknowledgment of independence should be the sole 
condition of peace. The motion was declared to be out of 
order by the votes of the four New England states. New 
•Jersey, and Pennsylvania, .against the unanimous vote of 
New York, Maryland, and North Carolina; while Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and South Carolina were equally divided. 

The French minister now intervened ; and, on the 

• twenty-seventh of May, congress went back to its May 27. 
unmeaning resolve, “that by no treaty of peace 
should the common right of fishing be given -up.” 

On the third of June, Gerry, who was from Marble- Juno s. 
head, again appeared as the champion of the Ameri- 
can right to the fisheries on banks or coasts, as exercised 
during their political connection with Great Britain. He 
was in part supported by Sherman ; but New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island alone sustained a i-ight 
to the fisheries on the coasts of British provinces; and, 

• though Pennsylvania came to their aid, the “ Gallican party,” 
by a vote o { seven states against the four, set aside the main 
question ; so that congress refused even to stipulate for the 
“ free and peaceable use and exorcise of the common right of 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland.” 

In the preceding December, Marie Antoinette, after 
many years of ah unfruitful marriage, gave birth to 
a daughter. On the fifteenth of June, congress, con- Joneio. 
gratulating the king of France on the event, asked 
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for “ the portraits of himself and his royal consort, to be 
placed in their council chamber, that the representatives of 
these states might daily have before their eyes the first 
royal friends and patrons of their cause.” This was not 
merely the language of adulation. The Americans felt the 
sincerest interest in the happiness of Louis XVI. An hon- 
est impulse of gratitude gave his name to the city which 
overlooks the falls of the Ohio; and when, in 1781, a son 
was born to him, Pennsylvania commemorated the event 
in the name of one of its counties. In later years, could 
the voice of the United States have been heard, he and his 
wife and children would have been saved, and welcomed to 
their country as an asylum. On the same day, congress 
solicited supplies from France to the value of nearly three 
millions of dollars, to be paid for, with interest, after the 
peace. 

1779 . On the seventeenth, performing a great day’s work, 
June 17. lyent through the remainder of the report of its 
committee. The independence or cession of Nova Scotia 
was waived; nor was the acquisition of the Bermudas to be 
mooted. A proposal to yield the right to trade with the 
Bast Indies was promptly thrown out, A clause stipulating 
not to engage in the slave-trade was rejected by a unani- 
mous vote of twelve states, Geor^a being absent; Gerry 
and Jay alone dissenting. 

The committee proposed to bind the United States never 
to extend their dominion beyond the limits that might be 
fixed by the treaty of peace ; but the article was set aside. 
Before the close of the day, every question on the condi- 
tions of peace was decided ; the “ Gallicans ” congratulated 
themselves that the long struggle was ended in their favor ; 
and Dickinson of Delaware, Gouverneur Morris of New 
York, and Merchant of llhode Island, two of whom were of 
that party, were appointed to prepare the commission for 
the American minister who should be selected to negotiate 
a peace. 

June IB Suddenly, on the nineteenth of June, the content- 
' ment of the French minister and his friends was dis- 
turbed. Blbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, evading a breach 
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of the rales of congress by a change in form, moved resolu- 
tions, that the United States have a common right with the 
English to the fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
the other fishing-banks and seas of North America. The 
demand was for no more than Vergennes confessed to be- 
long to them by the law of nations ; and Gerry insisted that, 
unless the right received the guarantee of France or the 
consent of Great Britain, the American minister should not 
sign any treaty of 'peace without first consulting congress. 
A most stormy and acrimonious debate eniyied. The friends 
of France resisted the resolutions with energy and bitter- 
ness, as absurd and dangerous, sure to alienate Spain, and 
contrary to the general longing for peace. , Four states de- 
clared peremptoirily that, should such a system be adopted, 
they would secede from the confederation ; and they read 
the sketch of their protest on the subject. Congress gave 
way in part, but by the votes of the four New England 
states and Pennsylvania against New York, Maryland, Vii*- 
ginia, and North Carolina, w'ith New Jersey, Delaware, and 
South Carolina divided, they affirmed the common right of 
the Americans to fish on the Grand Banks ; and they asked 
for that right the guarantee of France in the form of an 
explanatory article of existing treaties. 

The French minister took the alarm, and sought an ' im. 
interview with the president of congress and two 
other members equally well disposed to his policy. Finding 
them inclined to yield to New England, he interposed that 
disunion from the side of New England was not to be feared, 
for its people carried their love of indej^endeuce even to 
delirium. He added : “ There would seem to bo a wish to 
break the connection of France with Spsiin ; but I think I can 
say that, if the Americans should have the audacity to force 
the king of , France to choose between the two alliances, his 
decision will not be in favor of the United States ; he will 
certainly not expose himself to consume the remaining re- 
sources of the kingdom for many years, only to secure an 
increase of fortune to a few shipmasters of New England. 
I shall greatly regret on account of the Americans, should 
Spain enter into war without a convention with them.” 
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The interview lasted from eight o’clock in the evening 
till an hour after midnight ; but the hearers of Gerard would 
not undertake to change the opinion of congress ; and the 
result was, therefore, a new interview on the twelfth 
July u. July between him and that body in committee of 

the whole. Of the committee on foreign affairs, 
eight accepted the French policy. Jay, with other mem- 
bers, gained over votes from the “ Anti-Gallican ” side ; 
and, after long debates and many divisions, the question of 
the fisheries was reserved to find its place in a future treaty 
of commerce with Great Britain. The proposition to stipu- 
late a right to them in the treaty of peace was indefinitely 
postponed by the votes of eight states against New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania ; 
Georgia alone being absent. 

The French minister desired to persuade congress to be 
willing to end the war by a truce, after the precedents of 
the Swiss cantons and the United Netherlands. Burke, of 
North Carolina, seconded by Duane, of Now York, wished 
no more than that independence should be tacitly acknowl- 
edged ; but congress required that, previous to any treaty 
of peace, the independence of the United States should, on 
the part of Groat Britain, be “ assured.” 

Further, Gerard wished America to bring about the ac- 
cession of Spain to the alliance by trusting implicitly to the 
magnanimity of the Spanish king ; otherwise, he said, you 
will prevent his Catholic majesty from joining in our com- 
mon cause, and from completing the intended triumvirate.” 
But congress was not ready to give up the navigation and 
left bank of the Mississippi. It therefore escaped from an 
immediate decision by resolving to send a plenipotentiary* 
of its own to Spain. 

The minister to be chosen to negotiate a peace was, by a 
unanimous vote, directed to require “ Great Britain to treat 
with the United States as sovereign, free, and independent,” 
and the independence was to be effectually confirmed by 
the treaty. Nova Scotia was desired; but the minister 
might leave the north-eastern boundary **to be adjusted 
by commissioners after the peace.” The guarantee of an 
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equal common right to the fisheries was declared to be 
of the utmost importance, but was not made an ultima- 
tum, except in the instructions for the treaty of commerce 
with England. At the same time, the American minister 
at the court of France was instructed to concert with that 
power a matu.al guarantee of their rights in the fisheries as 
enjoyed before the war. 

The plan for a treaty with Spain lingered a month, 
longer. On the seventeenth of September, congress sepl^ir. 
offered to guarantee to his Catholic majesty the 
Floridas, if they should fall into his power, “ provided 
always that the United States shall enjoy the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, into and from the sea.” The great 
financial distress of the states was also to be made known 
to his Catholic majesty, in the hope of a subsidy or a guar- 
antee of a loan to the amount of five millions of dollars. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, congress pro- j. gg 
ceeded to ballot for a minister to negotiate peace; 

John Adams being nominated by Laurens, of South Carolina, 
while Smith, of Vii'ginia, proposed Jay, who was the can- 
didate favored by the French minister. On two ballots, no 
election was made. A compromise reconciled the 
rivalry; Jay, on the twenty-seventh, was elected en- Sept. 27. 
voy to Spain. The civil letter in which Vergennes 
bade farewell to John Adams on his retiring from Paris 
was read in congress in proof that he would be most ac- 
ceptable to the French ministry ; and, directly contrary to 
its wishes, he was chosen to negotiate the treaty of peace 
as well as an eventual treaty of conuuorce with Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

'tHB WAB nt THE HOBTHEBK DEPABTMEHT. 

1779. 

While congress employed the summer in debates’ on the 
conditions of peace, the compulsory inactivity of the 
1770 . British army at the north encouraged discontent and 
intrigues. . There rose up in rivalry with Clinton a 
body styling themselves “the loyal associated refugees,” 
who were impatient to obtain an independent organization 
under Tryon and William Franklin. , Clinton wrote that 
his resources were insufficient for active operations : the 
refugees insisted that more alertness would crush the rebel- 
lion ; they loved to recommend the employment of hordes 
of saivages, and to prepare for confiscating the property of 
wealthy rebels by their execution or exile. 

The Virginians, since the expulsion of Lord Dunmore, 
free from war within their own borders, were enriching 
themselves by the unmolested culture of tobacco, which 
was exported through the Chesapeake; or, when that high- 
way was unsafe, by a short land cairiage to Albemarle 
MAyS. Sound. On the ninth of May^ two thousand men 
under General Matthew, with five hundred marines, 
anchored in Hampton Roads. The next day, after occu- . 
pying Portsmouth and Norfolk, they burned every house 
but one in Suffolk county, and plundered or ruined all 
perishable property. The women and unarmed men were 
given over to violence and death. Parties from a sloop 
of war and privateers entered the principal waters of the 
Chesapeake, carried offi or wasted stores of tobacco heaped 
on their banks, and burned the dwellings of the planters, 
Before the end of the month, the predatory expedition, 
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having destroyed more than a hundred vessels, arrived at 
New York with seventeen prizes and three thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco. 

The legislature of Virginia, which was in session at Wil- 
liamsburg during the invasion, retaliated by confiscating 
the property of British subjects within the commonwealth. 
An act of a previous session had directed debts duo to 
British subjects to be paid into the loan-office of the state. 
To meet the public exigencies, a heavy poll-tax was laid on 
all servants or slaves, as well as a tax payable in cereals, 
hemp, inspected tobacco, or the like commodities ; and the 
issue of one million pounds in paper money was authorized. 
Every one who would serve at home or in the continental 
army during the war was promised a bounty of seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, an annual supply of clothing, at>d 
one hundred acres of land at the end of the war ; pensions 
were promised to disabled soldiers and to the widows of 
those who should find their death in the service ; half- 
pay for life was voted to the officers. Each division it79. 
of the militia was required to furnish for the service 
• one able-bodied man out of every twenty-five, to be drafted 
by fair and impartial lot. 

The Law defining citizenship will bo elsewhere explained ; 
the code in which Jefferson, Wythe, and l*endleton adapted 
the laws of Virginia to reason, the welfare of the whole 
people, and the republican fonn of government, was laid 
before the legislatTire. The law of descents abolished the 
rights of primogeniture, and distributed real as well as per- 
sonal property equally among brothers and sisters. The 
punishment of death was forbidden, except for treason and 
•murder. A bill w.as brought in to organize schools in every 
county, at the expense of its inhabitants, in proportion to 
the general tax-rates ; but in time of war, and in the scat- 
tered state of the inhabitants, it was not possible to intro- 
duce a thorough system of universal education. 

The preamble to the bill for establishing, religious free- 
dom, drawn by Jefferson, expressed the ideas of America : 
•* that belief depends not on will, but follows evidence ; that 
God hath created the mind free ; that temporal punishment 
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or civil incapacitations only beget hypocrisy and meanness ; 
that the impious endeavor of fallible legislators and rulers 
to impose their own opinions on others hath established and 
.maintained false religions; that to sufEer the civil magis- 
trate to intrude hie powers into the field of opinion destroys 
all religious liberty ; that truth is the proper and sufficient 
antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the con- 
flict, unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural 
weapons, free argument and debate; errors ceasing to be 
dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict them.” 

It was therefore proposed to be enacted by the general 
assembly: “No man shall be compelled to frequent or sxip- 
port any religious worship, place, or ministry, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or 
goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on account of his belief ; 
but all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinion in matters of religion ; and the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capac- 
ities. And we do declare that the rights hereby asserted 
are of the natural rights of mankind.” 

These enunciations of Jefferson on the freedom of con- 
science expressed the forming convictions of the people of 
the United States ; the enactment was delayed that the 
great decree, which made the leap from an established 
church to the largest liberty of faith and public worship, 
might be adopted with the solemnity of calm deliberatio'n. 
and popular approval. Who would wish that a state which 
used its independent right of initiating and establishing 
laws, by abolishing the privileges of primogeniture, by cut- 
ting off entails, by forbidding the slave-tra<le, and by pre- 
senting the principle of freedom in religion as the inherent . 
and inalienable possession of spiritual being, should have 
remained without the attribute of original legislation? 

1779. The British expedition to the Chesapeake, after its 
May 80. to Nbw York, joined a detachment conducted 

by Clinton himself forty miles up the Hudson to gain pos- 
session of Stony Point and Yerplanck’s Point. The garrison 
withdrew from their unfinished work at Stony Point. The 
commander at Yerplanck’s Point, wmting to be closely 
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invested by water, on the second of Jane made an , 7^9 
inglorious surrender. . The British fortified and gar- 
risoned the two posts which commanded King’s ferry, and 
l^t the Amerio<an 8 np line of communication between New 
York and New Jersey, south of the highlands. 

A pillaging expedition, sent tp punish the patriotism of 
Connecticut, was intrusted to Tryon. The fleet and trans- 
ports arrived off New Haven; and, at two in the 
morning of the fifth of July, one party landed sud- ' Jniys. 
denly on the west of the town, another on the east. 

Every thing was abandoned to plunder : vessels in the har- 
bor, public stores, and the warehouses near the sound, were 
destroyed by fire. The soldiers, demoralized by 
license,, lost all discipline, and the next morning juiys. 
retired before the Connecticut militia, who left them 
no time to execute the intention of General Smith to bum 
the town. At East Haven, where Tryon commanded, 
dwelling-houses were fired and cattle wantonly killed ; but 
his troops were in like manner driven' to their ships. Some 
unarmed inhabitants bad been barbarously murdered, others 
-carried away as prisoners. The British ranks were debased 
by the large infusion of convicts and vagabonds recruited 
from the jails of Germany. 

On the afternoon of the seventh, the expedition jniyT. 
landed near Faii-field. The village, a century and a 
quailer old, situated near the water, with a lovely country 
for its background, contained all that was best in a New 
England community: a moral, well-educated, industrious 
people ; modest afiluenoe ; well-ordered homes ; many free- 
holders as he.ads of families ; all of nnmixed lineage, speak- 
ing the language of the English Bible. Early Puritanism 
had smoothed its rugged features under the influence of a 
region so cheerful and benign ; and an Episcopal church, 
that stood by the side of the larger meeting-house, proved . 
their toleration. A parish so prospering, with inhabitants 
BO cultivated, had hot in that day its parallel in England. 
The husbandmen who came together were too few to with- 
stand the unforeseen onslaught. The Hessians were the 
first who were let loose to plunder, and every dwelling was 
von. VI. 14 
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given Tip to be stripped. Just before the sun went down, 
the firing of houses began, and was kept up through the 
night with little opposition, amidst the vuiu “ cries of dis- 
tressed women and helpless ‘ehildren.” Early the 
July’s. Dt*xt morning, the conflagration was made general. 

When at the return of night the retreht was sounded, 
the rear-guard, composed of Gtermans, set in flames the 
meeting-house and every private habitation that till then 
had escaped. At Green Farms, a meeting-house and all 
dwellings arid barns were consumed. 

July 11 eleventh, the British appeared before Nor- 

walk, and burned its houses, bams, and places of 
public worship. Sir George Collier and Try on, the British 
admiral and general, in their address to the inhabitants of 
Connecticut, said : “ The existence of a single habitiition on 
your defenceless coast ought to bo a constant reproof to 
your ingratitude.” The British had already lost nearly a 
hundred and fifty men, but the survivors were gorged with 
plunder. 

The town of New London was. selected as the next 
victim ; but Tryon was recalled to New York by a dis; 
aster which had befallen the British. No sooner had they 
strongly fortified themselves at Stony Point, than Washing- 
ton, after ascertaining exactly the character of their works, 
formed a plan for carrying them by surprise. Wayne, of 
whom he made choice to lead the enterprise, undertook the 
perilous oflice with alacrity, and devised improvements in 
the method of executing the design. 

Stony Point, a hill just below the Highlands, projects 
into the Hudson, which surrounds three fourths of its base ; 
the fourth side was covered by a marsh, over which there 
lay but one pathway ; where this road joined the river, a 
sandy beach was left bare at low tide. The fort, which was 
furnished with heavy ordnance and garrisoned by six hun- 
dred men, crowned the hill. Half-way between the river 
and the fort there w^as a double row of abattis. Breast- 
works and strong batteries could rake any column which 
might advance over the beach and the marsh. From the 
river, vessels of war commanded the foot of the hill. Gon- 
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ducting twelve hundred chosen men in single file over 
mountains and through morasses and narrow passes, Wayne 
halted them at a distance of a mile and a half .from the 
enemy, while with the principal officers he reconnoitred the 
works. About twenty minutes after twelve on the 
morning of the sixteenth, the assault began, the 
troops placing their sole dependence on the bayonet. 

Two advance parties of twenty men each, in one of which 
seventeen out of the twenty were killed or wounded, re- 
moved the abattis and other obstructions. Wayne, leading 
on a regiment, was wounded in the head, but, supported by 
his aids, still went forward. The two columns, heedless of 
musketry and grape-shot, gained the centre of the works 
nearly at the same moment. On the right, Flenry struck 
the enemy’s standard with his own hand, and wnis instantly 
joined by Stewart, who commanded the van of the left. 
British authorities declare that the Americans “ would have 
been fully justified in putting the garrison to the sword ; ” 
but continental soldiers scorned to take the lives of a van- 
quished foe begging for mercy, and “not one man was put 
Jo death but in fair combat.” Of the Americans, but fiffeen 
were killed ; of the British, sixty-three ; and five hundred 
and forty-three officers and privates were made prisoners. 
The war was marked by no more brilliant achievement. 

The diminishing numbers of the troops with Washington 
not permitting him to hold Stony Point, the cannon and 
stores were removed and the works razed. Soon afterw'ards 
the post was reoccupiod, but only for a short time, by a 
larger British garrison. 

The enterprising spirit of Major Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
had already been applauded in general orders ; and his 
daring proposal to attempt the fort at Paulus Hook, now 
Jersey City, obtained the approval of Washington, The 
place was defended by a ditch, w’bich made of it an island, 
and by lines of abattis, but was carelessly guarded. The 
party with Lee was undiscovered, until, in the morn- 
ing of the nineteenth of August, before day, they An*, i$. 
plunged into the canal, then deep from the rising 
tide. Finding an entrance into the main work, and passing 
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through a fire of musketry from block-houses, they gained 
the fort before the discharge of a single piece of artillery. 
This they achieved within sight of New York, and almost 
within the reach of its guns. After daybreak, they with- 
drew, taking with them one hundred and fifty-nine pris- 
oners. 

Moved by the massacres of Wyoming and Cherry valley, 
congress, on the twenty-fifth of February, had directed 
Washington to protect the inland frontier and chastise the 
Seneca Indians. Of the two natural routes to their country, 
both now traversed by railroads, that of the Susquehannah 
was selected for three thousand men of the best continenml 
troops, who were to rally at Wyoming ; while one thousand 
or more of the inen of New York were to move from tho 
Mohawk River. 

Before they could be ready, a party of five or six hundred 
men, led by Van Schaick and Willet, made a swift march 
of three days into tho country of the Onondagas, and, 
without the loss of a man, destroyed their settlement. 

The great expedition was more tardy. Its command, 
which Gates declined, devolved on Sullivan, to whoip 
Washington in May gave repeatedly the instruction : 

Move as light as possible even from the first onset. 
Should time be lost in transporting the troops and stores, 
the provisions will be consumed, and the whole enterprise 
may be defeated. Reject every article that can be dispensed 
with ; this is an extraordinary c.asc, and requires extraordi- 
nary attention.” Yet Sullivan made insatiable demands on 
the government of Pennsylvania. 

While he was wasting time in finding fault and writing 
strange theological essays, the British and Indian partisans 
near Fort Schuyler surprised and captured twenty-nine 
mowers. Savages under Maodonell laid waste the country 
on the west bank of the Susquehannah, till “ the Indians,” 
by his own report, “ were glutted with plunder, prisoners, 
and scalps.*’ Thirty miles of a closely settled country were 
burnt. Brant and his crew consumed with fire all the 
settlement of Minisink, one fort excepted. Over a party 
of a hundred and fifty men, by whom they were pursued. 
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they gained the advantage, taking more than forty scalps 
and one prisoner. . . 

The best part of the season was gone when Sul- 
livan, on the last of July, moved from Wyoming, 

His arrival at Tioga sent terror to the Indians. Sev- 
eral of their chiefs said to Colonel Bolton in council : 
“ Why does not the great king, our father, assist us ? Our 
villages will be cut off, and we can no longer fight his 
battles.” 

On the twenty-second of August, the day after he A«g. 22. 
was joined by New York troops under General James 
Clinton, Sullivan began his march up the Tioga into the 
heart of the Indian country. On the same day. Little 
David, a Mohawk chief, delivered a message from himself 
and, the Six Nations to Haldimand, then governor of Can- 
ada; “Brother! for these three years past the Six Nations 
have been running a race against fresh enemies, and arc 
almost out of breath. Now we shall see whether you are 
our loving, strong brother, or whether ■ you deceive us. 
Brother 1 we are still strong for the king of England, if you 
•will show us that he is a man of his word, and that he will 
not abandon his brothers, the Six Nations.” 

The savages ran no risk of a surprise ; for, during all the 
expedition, Sullivan, who delighted in the vanities of com- 
mand, fired a morning and evening gun. On the 
twenty-ninth, he opened a distant and useless can- Ang. 29. 
nonade against breastworks which British rangers 
and men of the Six Nations — in all about eight hundred — 
had constructed at Newtown ; and they took the warning 
to retire, before a party which was sent against them could 
strike them in the rear. 

The march into the country of the Senecas on the left 
extended to Genesee; on the right, detachments reached 
Cayuga Lake. After destroying eighteen villages and their 
fields of com, Sullivan, whoso army had suffered for want 
of supplies, returned to. New Jersey. Meantime, a small 
party from Fort Pitt, under command of Colonel Brodhead, 
broke up the towns of the Senecas upon the upper branch 
of the Alleghany. The manifest inability of Great Britain 
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to protect the Six Kations inclined them at last to desire 
neutrality. 

1779 In June, the British general Maclean, who com- 
June. manded in Nova Scotia, established a British post of 
six hundred men at what is now Castine, on Penobscot Bay. 
To dislodge the intruder, the Massachusetts legislature sent 
forth nineteen armed ships, sloops, and brigs ; two of them 
continental vessels, the rest privateers or belonging to the 
state. The flotilla carried more than three hundred guns, 
and was attended by twenty-four transports, having on boaril 
nearly a thousand men. So large an American armament had 
never put to sea. A noble public spirit roused all the towns 
on the coast, and they spared no sacrifice to insure a victory. 
But the troops were commanded by an unskilled militia 
general ; the chief naval officer was self-willed . and 
July 25 . incapable. Not till the twenty-fifth of July did the 
expedition enter Penobscot Bay. The troops, who 
July 28 . on the twenty-eighth gallantly effected their landing, 
were too weak to carry the works of the British by 
storm ; the commodore knew not how to use his mastery 
of the water ; and, while a re-enforcement was on tlie 
Aug. 14 . way, on the fourteenth of August Sir George . Collier 
arrived in a sixty-four gun ship, attended by five 
frigates. Two vessels of war fell into his hands ; the rest 
and all the transports fled up the river, and were burnt by 
the Americans themselves, who escaped through the woods. 
The British were left masters of the country edst of the 
Penobscot. 

Yet, notwithstanding this signal disaster, the main result 
of the campaign at the north proniised success to America. 
For want of .re-enforcements, Clinton had evacuated Stony 
Point and Rhode Island. All New . England, west of the 
Penobscot, was free from an enemy. In Western New 
York, the Senecas had learned that the alliance with the 
English secured them ^ts, but not protection. On the 
Hudson River, the Americans had recovered the use of 
King's ferry, and held all the counti-y above it. The con- 
dition of the American army was indeed more deplorable 
than ever. The winter set in early and with unwonted 
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severity. Before the middle of December, and long before 
log huts could be built, the snow lay two feet deep in New 
Jersey, where the troops were cantoned ; so that they saved 
themselves with diflSculty from freezing by keeping up large 
fires. Continental money was valued at no more than thirty 
for one, and even at that rate the country people took it 
unwillingly. The credit of congress being exhausted, there 
could be no regularity in supplies. Sometimes, the army 
was five or six days together without bread ; at other times, 
as many without meat ; and, once or twice, two or three 
days without cither. It must have been disbanded, but 
that such was the honor of the magistrates of New Jersey, 
such the good disposition of its people, that the requisitions 
made by the commander in chief on its several counties 
were punctually complied with, and in many counties ex- 
ceeded. For many of the soldiers, the term of service 
expired with the year ; and shorter enlistments, by which 
several states attempted to fill their quotas, were fatal to 
compactness and stability. Massachusetts offered a bounty 
of five hundred dollars to each of those who would enlist 
for three years or the war, and found few to accept the 
offer. The Americans wanted men and wanted money, 
and yet could not be subdued. An incalculable strength 
lay in reserve in the energy of the states and of their citi- 
zens individually. Thongli congress possessed no power of 
coercion, there could always be an appeal to the lAilitia, 
who were the people themselves ; and their patriotism, 
however it might seem to slumber, was prepared to show 
itself in every crisis of danger. The buoyancy of hope, and 
the readiness to make sacrifices for the public good, were 
never lost ; and neither congress nor people harbored a 
doubt of their ultimate triumph. All accounts agi-ee 
that, in the coldest winter of the century, the virtue wre. 
of the army was put to the severest trial ; and that 
their sufferings for want of food and of clothes and blank- 
ets were borne with the most heroic, patience. 

In this hour of affliction, Thomas Pownall, a member of 
parliament, who, from observation, research, and long civil 
service in the central states and as governor of Massachu- 
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setts, knew the United States as thoroughly as any man 
in Britain, published in England, in the form of a memorial 
to the sovereigns of Europe, these results of his experi- 
ence ; — - 

1780. “ The present crisis may be wrought into the great- 

est blessing of peace, liberty, and happiness, which 
the world hath ever yet experienced.” “ The system of 
establishing colonies in various climates, to create a mon- 
opoly of the peculiar product of their labor, is at end.” “ It 
has advanced, and is every day advancing, with a steady 
and continually accelerating motion, of which there has 
never yet been any example in Europe.” “Nature hath 
removed her far from the Old World and all its embroiled 
interests and wrangling politics, without an enemy, or a 
rival, or the entanglement of alliances.” “ This new system 
has taken its equal station with the nations upon earth.” 
“ Negotiations are of no consequence, either to the right or 
the fact.” “ The independence of 'America is fixed as fate.” 

“ The government of the new empire of America is liable, 
indeed, to many disorders ; but it is young and strong, and 
will struggle by the vigor of internal healing principles of 
life against those evils, and surmount them. Its strength 
will grow with its years, and it will establish its constitu- 
tion.” 

“Whether the West Indies are naturally parts of this 
North American communion is a question of curious spec- 
ulation, but of no doubt as to the fact. The European 
maritime powers may by force, perhaps for an age longer, 
preserve the dominion of these islands. The whole must in 
the course of events become parts of the great North Amer- 
ican dominion.” 

“The continent of South America is much further ad- 
vanced to a natural independence of Europe, as to its state 
of supply than the powera of Europe or its own inhabitants 
are conscious of.” . “Whatever sovereignty the Spanish 
monarch holds is a mere tenure at good-will. South Amer- 
ica is growing too much for Spam to manage : it is in 
power independent, and will be so in act as soon as any 
occasion shall call forth that power.” 
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“ In North America, the civilizing activity of the human 
race formsthe grou’th of state.” “ In this NewWorld, 
we see all the inhabitants not only free, but allowing 
an universal naturalization to all who wish to be so.” 

In a country like this, where every man has the full and free 
exertion of his powers, an nnabiited apjdication and a perpet- 
ual struggle sharpens the wits, and gives constant training to 
the mind.” “ The acquirement of information gives the mind 
thus exercised a turn of inquiry and investigation, which 
forms a character peculiar to thes$ people. This inquisi- 
tiveness, which, when exerted about trifles, goes even to a 
degree of ridicule, is yet in matters of business and com- 
merce most useful and efficient. Whoever has viewed these 
people in this light will consider them as animated with the 
spirit of the new philosophy. Their system of life is a 
course of experiments ; and, standing on that high ground 
of improvement up to which the most enlightened parts of 
Europe have advanced, like eaglets they commence the first 
efforts of their pinions from a towering advantage.” 

“ America is peculiarly a poor man’s country. The Wis- 
dom and not the man is attended to. In this wilderness of 
woods, the settlers move but as nature calls forth their 
activity.” “ They try experiments, and the advantages of 
their discoveries are their own. They supply the islands of 
the West Indies, and even Europe itself. The inhabitants, 
where nothing particular directs their course, are all land- 
workers. One sees them laboring after the plough, or with 
the spade and hoe, as though they had not an idea beyond 
the ground they dwell upon ; yet is their mind all the while 
enlarging all its powers, and their spirit rises as their im- 
‘provements advance. This is no fancy drawing of what 
may be : it is an exact portrait of what actually exists. 
Many a real philosopher, a politician, a warrior, emerge out 
of this wilderness,' as the seed rises out of the ground where 
it hath lain buried for its season.” 

’ In agriculture, in mechanic handicrafts, the New World 
hath been led to many improvements of implements, tools, 
and machines, leading experience by the hand to many a 
new invention. This spirit of thus analyzing the mechanic 
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powers hath establislied a kind of instauration of science in 
that branch. The settlers find fragments of time in which 
they make most of the articles of personal wear and house- 
hold use for home consumption. Here, no laws frame con- 
ditions on which a man is to exercise this or that trade. 
Here, no laws lock him up in that trade. Here are no op- 
pressing, obstructing, dead-doing laws. The moment that 
the progress of civilization is ripe for it, manufactures will 
grow and increase with an astonishing exuberancy.” 

1780. “ The same ingenuity is exerted in ship-building ; 

their commerce bath been striking deep, root.” “ The 
nature of the coast and of the winds renders marine naviga- 
tion a perpetually moving intercourse of communion ; -and 
the nature of the rivers renders inland navigation but a fur- 
ther process of that communion ; all which becomes, as it 
were, a one vital principle of life, extended through a one 
organized being, one nation.” “ Will that most enterpris- 
ing spirit be stopped at Cape Horn, or not pass the Cape of 
Good Hope? Before long, they will be found trading in 
the South Sea, in Spice Islands, and in Cliina.” 

“This fostering happiness in North America doth pro- 
duce progressive population. They have increased nearly 
the double in eighteen years.” 

“ Commerce will open the door to emigration. By con- 
stant intercommunion, America will every day approach 
nearer and nearer to Europe.” “ Unless the great poten- 
tates of l^urope can station cherubim at eveiy avenue with 
a flaming sword that turns every way, to prevent man's 
quitting this Old World, multitudes of their people, many 
of the most useful, enterprising spirits, will emigrate to the 
new one. • Much of the active property will go there also.” 

“ North America is become a new primary planet, which, 
while it takes its own course in its own orbit, must shift 
the common centre of gravity.” » 

“Those sovereigns of Europe, who shall find this new 
empire crossing all their settled maxims and accustomed 
measures, will call upon their ministers and wise men: 
‘Come, curse me this people, for they are too mighty for 
me.’ These statesmen will be dumb, but the spirit of truth 
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will answer : ‘ IIow shall I curse whom God hath not 
cursed.’’’ 

Those sovereigns of Europe, who shall call upon their 
ministers to state to them things as they really do exist in 
nature, shall form the earliest, the most sure and natural 
connection with North America, as being, what she is, an 
independent state.” The new empire of America is like 
a giant ready to run its course. The fostering care with 
which the rival powers of Europe wdll nurse it insures its 
establishment beyond all doubt or danger.” 

So prophesied Pownall to the English world and 1780 . 
to Europe in the first month of 1780. Since the issue 
of the war is to proceed in a great part from the influence 
of European powers, it behooves us now to study the 
course of their intervention. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

PBOOBSSS 07 TH7 WAB IK BUBOFB. 

1779. 

Fbbobbio of Prussia had raised the hope that he would 
follow France in recognising the independence of the 
IT79. United States ; but the question of the Bavarian suc- 
cession, of which the just solution also affected the 
cause of human progress, compelled him to stand forth as 
the protector of hie own dominions against mortal danger, 
and as the champion of Cermany; so that in his late old 
age, broken as he was in every thing but spirit, he joined 
with Saxony to stay the aggressions of Austria on Bavarian 
territory. “At this moment,” wrote he to his envoys, “the 
affaira of England with her colonies disappear from 
ms. my eyes.” To William Lee, who in March, 1778, 
importuned his minister Schulenburg for leave to 
reside at Berlin as an American functionary, he minuted 
this answer : “We are so occupied with Germany that we 
cannot thipk of the Americans : we should be heartily glad 
to recognise them ; but at this present moment it could do 
them no good, and to us might be very detrimental.” 

The unseasonable importunitieij of Lee in the year of war 
continued 'till he was dismissed from oflSce by congress. 
Their effect was only to make Frederic more reserved. 
From his camp he always put them aside, yet with gentle- 
ness and caution. He could not receive the prizes, of the 
Americans at Embden, because he had no means to protect 
that harbor against aggression ; they might purchase in his 
dominions munitions of war ; and their merchants would be 
received in his ports on the same terms as the merchants of 
all other countries. 
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Meantime, the British ministry, abandoning the scheme of 
destroying Prussian influence at Petersburg, sought rather 
to propitiate Frederic, as the best means of gaining favor 
in Russia ; and authorized its minister at Berlin to propose 
an alliance. But Frederic saw that the influence which had 
ruled England in 1762 was still paramount, and that the 
oftfers of friendship were insincere. “ 1 have no wish to dis- 
seihble,” so he answered in January, 1778 ; “whatever pains 
may be taken, I will never lend myself to an alliance with 
England. I am not like so many German princes, to be 
gained by money. My unalterable principle is not to con- 
tract relations with a power which, like' England in the last 
war, has once deceived me so unworthily.” 

Nevertheless, the British cabinet persisted in seeking aid 
from Russia and the friendship of the king of Prussia. But 
from Petersburg Harris wrote : “ They never will bo brought 
to subscribe to any stipulations in favor of our contest with 
the colonies.” “ Our influence, never very high, has quite 
vanished.” Frederic relented so far as to allow a few re- 
cruits for the English army to pass through his dominions ; 
and, as a German prince, he let it be known that he would 
save Hanover ft'om French aggression ; but proposals for 
closer relations with England were inflexibly declined. 
“ He is hostile,” wrote Suflblk, “ to that kingdom to whose 
liberal support in the last war he owes his present 
existence amongst the powers of Europe ; ” and the me. 
British ministry of that day looked upon the. aid 
which he had received in the time of the elder Pitt as a very 
grave mistake. Prussia should have been left to perish. 

Through his minister in France, Frederic sent word to 
Maurepas and Yeigennes: “All the pains which the king 
of England may take to make an alliance with me will be 
entirely thrown away. The interests of the state and my 
own views turn in another direction.” “ Peace is as dear 
and precious to me as to the ministry of Yersailles ; but, as 
nothing less is at stake than the liberty and constitutions 
of all the Germanic body, I, one of th^ principal bidwarks, 
should fail in duty as an elector, if I were wilUng to acqui- 
esce in the despotism of Austria. Rather than be guilty of 
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such weakness, I should prefer eternal war to peace.” “ IJ’ow 
is the moment,” he warned his minister, “ to exert all your 
power ; the deaf must hear ; the blind see ; the lethargic 
wake up.” “ Last year,” he continued, “ I saw that Franco 
could. not avoid war with England; I offer my vows for 
the success of the French ; ” and he added in his own hand : 
“ The Austrians wish openly to subjugate the empire, abolish 
the constitutions, tyrannize the liberty of voices, and estab- 
lish their own absolute and unlimited power on the ruins of 
the ancient government. Let him who will bear such vio- 
lences : I shall oppose them till death closes my eyes.” 
Since France would not fulfil her guarantee of the peace of 
Westphalia, Frederic desired at least a formal and positive 
assurance of her neutrality. “ As to the French ministere,” 
said he, “ I admire their apathy ; but, if I w^ero to imitate 
it, I should surely be lost.” The queen of France besought 
her husband, even with tears, to favor the designs of the 
court of Vienna, and bitterly complained that neutrality 
had been promised by his cabinet; but the king turned 
aside her entreaties, remarking that these affairs ought 
never to become the subject of their conversation. The 
interference made the ministry more dissembling and more 
inflexible. For himself, Louis XVI. had no partiality for 
Austria; and Maurepas retained the old traditions of the 
French monarchy. Moreover, he was willing to see Prussia 
and Austria enfeeble each other, and exhibit to the world 
France in the proud position of arbiter between them. 

The promptness with which Frederic interposed for the 
rescue of Bavaria, his disinterestedness, the fact that he had 
justice as well as the laws of the empire on his side, and his 
right by treaty to call upon his ally, Russia, for aid, 
1770 . enabled him under the mediation of France and 
Russia to bring his war with Austria to an end, almost 
before France and Spain had come to an understanding. 

Joseph of Austria, like Fraderio, had liberal aspirations, 
but with unequal results. The one was sovereign over men 
substantially of one nationality. The other was a monarch 
not only over Gei-mans, but qver men of many languages 
and races. Frederic acted for and with his people ; and 
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what he accomplished was sure to live, for it had its root 
in them. The reforms of Joseph were acts of power which 
had their root only in his own mind, were never identified 
with his subject nations,' and therefore, for the most part, 
had not a life even as long as his own. Frederic bounded 
his efforts by his means; Joseph, by his desires. Frederic 
attempted but one thing at once, and for that awaited the 
favoring moment; the unrest of Joseph stirred up every 
power to ill wishes, by seeking to acquire territory alike 
from G<5rman princes, in Italy, on the coast of the Adriatic, 
and on the Danube ; and he never could abide his oppor- 
tunity, and never confine himself to one enterprise long 
enough for success. He kept up, at least in n.ame, his alli- 
ance with France ; While he inclined to the ancient connec- 
tion of the Hapsburgs with England, and was pleased at 
the insignificance of the successes of tlus Bourbons. Ver- 
gennes, on the other side, aware of his insinceiity, pro- 
nounced Austria to bo in name an ally, in fact a rival. 
Austria and Pi'ussia resumed their places among European 
powers, each to have an infiuence on American affairs : the 
former to emb-'iiTass the independence of the United States ; 
the latter to adopt the system of neutrality, just when that 
system could benefit them most. The benefit, how’ever, 
came not from any intention of Frederic to subordinate the 
interests of his o-wn dominions to those of a republic in 
another hemisphere, but from the coincidence of the inter- 
ests of the two new powers. 

With the restoration of peace, Austria and Russia ms. 
contested the honor of becoming mediators between 
the Bourbons and England. Their interference was desired 
by neither party ; yet both France and England were un- 
willing to wound the self-love of either of them. Austria, 
though the nominal ally of France, excluded the question 
of American independence ; on the contrary, Catharine, in 
whose esteem Fox and the English liberal party stood higher 
than the king and the ministry, inclined to propositions 
friendly to America, Maria Theresa, who truly loved peace, 
was tbe first to declare herself. On the fifteenth of May, she 
'wrote in her own hand to Ohasles III.' of Spain, in the hope 
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still to be able to hold him back from/yrar; and she sent a 
like letter to her son-in-law at Versailles. Kaunita followed 
with: formal proposalis of mediation to Fraiuso.^d England. 
In an autograph lettei*) the king of . pnt Aside the 

interference of the enapress^ tinder the plfi)| tkat tha conduct 
of Engl.and had. made, his accept^ce of ;it inconsistent 
jnneis. ^'th his honor: and on the sixteenth of June, between 
twelve and one o^cloCk, his ambassador in London 
delivered to Lord Weymouth a declaration of war; but 
neither there nor in his manifesto was there one word relat- 
ing to the war in America. , 

Now that Great Britain, without *a single ally, was ta 
confront S|pain and France and the United States, no man 
showed more resoluteness than its king. He was impatient 
at the “ over-caution ” of hie admirals, and sought to breathe 
his own courage into his ministers. Spain stood self- 
condemned ; for an offer of mediation implies impartiality, 
and , her declaration of war showed the malice of a pre- 
determined enemy. In reply to that declaration, Burke, 
Fox, and their friends, joined in pledging the house of 
commons and the nation to the support of the crown. 
Fifty thousand troops defende^ the coasts, and as many 
more of the militia were enrolled to repel invasion. The 
os^llation of the funds did not exceed one per cent. But 
opinion more and more condemned the war of England 
with her children, denied to parliament the right of taxing 
unrepresented colonies, and prepared to accept the necessity 
of reco^ising their independence. In the commons, Lord 
John Gaven^jush, true to the idea of Chatham, moved for 
orders to withdraw the British forces employed in America ; 
to the lords, the Duke of Richmond proposed a total change 
of measures in America and Ireland ; and both were sup- 
ported by increasing numbers. The great land-owners 
were grown sick of taxing America. Lord North was fre- 
quently dropping hints to the king that the advantage to be 
gained by continuing the contest Would never repay the 
expenses ; and the king, though unrelenting in his purpose 
of reducing the colonies to obedience, owned that the man 
who should approve the taxing 61 them in connection with 
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all its oonsequenoes was more fit for a mad-house than for a 
seat in parliament. 

On the twenty-first of June, he summoned his min- irrs. 
isters to his library ; and at a table, at which all 
were seated, he expressed to them in a speech of an hour 
and a half <‘the dictates of his frequent and severe self-ex- 
amination.” Inviting the friends of Gyenville to the support 
of the administration, he declared his unchanging resolution 
to carry on the war against America, France, and Spain. 
Before he would hear of any man’s readiness to come into 
office, he would expect to see it signed under his hand, that 
he was resolved to keep*tbe empire entire, and that conse- 
quently no troops should be withdrawn from America nor 
its independence ever be allowed. “ If his ministers would 
act with vigor and firmness, he would support them against 
wind and tide.” Yet the ministry was not united ; and, far 
from obtaining recruits from the friends of Grenville, it was 
about to lose its members of the Bedford connection. The 
chief minister, cowering before the storm, and incapable 
of forming a plan for the conduct of the war, repeatedly 
offered his resignation, as an excuse for remaining in office 
without assuming the proper responsibility of his station. 
Confiding in the ruin of the American finances and in re- 
cruiting successfully within the states, the king was certain 
that, but for the intervention of Spain, the colonies would 
have sued to the mother country for pardon ; and “ he did 
not despair that, w'ith the activity of Clinton and the Indians 
in their rear, the provinces would even now submit.” But 
his demands for an unconditional compliance with his Amer- 
ican policy riveted every able statesman in a united opposi- 
tion. He had no choice of ministers but among weak men. 
So the office made vacant by the death of Lord Suffolk, 
the representative of the Grenville party, was reserved for 
Hillsborough. “ His American sentiments,” said the king, 
“make him acceptable to me.” Yet it would have been 
hard to find a public man more ignorant or more narrow, 
more confused in judgment or faltering in action ; nor was 
he allowed to take his seat till Weymouth had withdrawn. 

To unite the house of Bourbon in the war, France had 
von. VI. 15 
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bound herself to the inrasion of England. True to her 
covenant, she moved troops to the coasts of Normandy and 
Brittany, and engaged rcore than sixty transport vessels of 
sixteen thousand tons’ burden. The king of Spain would 
not listen to a whisper on the hazard of the undertaking, 
for which he was to furnish no contingent, and only the 
temporary use of twepty ships to help in crossing the chan- 
nel. Florida Blanca, who dared not dispute his unreasoning 
impatience, insisted on an immediate descent on England 
without regard to risk. Vergennes, on the other hand, held 
the landing of a French army in England to be rash, until 
a naval victory over the British should have won the domin- 
ion of the water. 

The fitting out of the expedition had been intrusted to 
Sartine, the marine minister, and to D’Orvilliers, its com- 
mander. Early in June, the French fleet of thirty-one ships 
of the line yielded to Spanish importunities, and, before 
they could be ready with men or provisions, put to sea from 
Brest; and yet they were obliged to wait off the coast of 
Spain for the Spaniards. After a great loss of time in the 
best season of the year, a junction was effected with more 
than twenty ships-of-war und^ the separate command of 
C^unt Gaston ; and the combined fleet sailed for the British 
channel. Never before had so large a force been seen afloat ; 
and in construction the Spanish ships were equal or superior 
to the English. Charles of Spain pictured to himself the 
British escaping in terror from their houses before the 
invaders, ^ng George longed to hear that Sir Charles 
Hardy, who' had under his command more than forty ships 
of the lino, had dared with inferior numbers to bring the 
new armada to battle. “ Every thing,” wrote Marie Antoi- 
nette, “ depends on the present moment. Our fleets being 
united, we have a great superiority. They are in the chan- 
nel ; and I cannot think without a shudder that, from one 
moment to the next, our destiny will be decided.” 

The united fleet rode unmolested by the British : Sir 
Charles Hwdy either did not or would not see them. 

sixteenth of August, they appeared off Ply- 
mouth, but did not attack the town. After two idle 
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days, a strong wind drove them to the west. Montmorin 
had written to Vergennes: “I hope the Spanish marine 
will fight well ; but* I should like it better if the Eng- 
lish, frightened at their number, would retreat to their ms. 
own harbors without fitting.” When the gale had 
abated, the allies rallied, returned up the chaimel, and the 
British reti*eated before them. 

No harmony existed between the French and Spanish 
officers. A deadly malady ravaged the French ships and 
infected the Spaniards. The combined fleet never ha4 one 
chief. The French returned to port, where they remained ; 
the Spaniards, under their independent commander, sailed 
for Cadiz, execrating their allies. The wrath of their ad- 
miral was so great that he was ready to give his parole of 
honor never to serve against England, while he would with 
pleasure serve against France. It was the sentiment of 
them all. 

The immense preparations of the two powers had not 
even harmed British merchant vessels on their homeward 
voyages. The troops that were to have embarked for Eng- 
land were wasted by dysentery in their camps in Normandy 
and Brittany. There was a general desolation. The French 
public complained relentlessly of D’Orvilliers. “ The doing 
of nothing at all will have cost us a great deal of money,” 
wrote Marie Antoinette to her mother. There was nothing 
but the capture of the little island of Grenada for which a 
Te Deum could be chanted in Paris. Maria Theresa con- 
tinued to offer her mediation, whenever it should best suit 
the king. “We shall feel it very sensibly if any other offer 
of mediation should be preferred to ours.” So she wrote 
to her daughter, who could only answer : “ The nothingness 
of the campaign removes every idea of peace.” 

During the attempt at an invasion of England, the allied 
belligerents considered the condition of Ireland. “To sep- 
arate Ireland from England, and form it into an indepen- 
dent government like that of America,” wrote Vergennes, 
“I would not count upon the Catholics, although they form 
the largest and the most oppressed part of tlie nation. But 
the principle of their religion attaches them specially to the 
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monarohical system. It is otherwise with the numerous 
Presbyterians who inhabit the north of Irelfmd. Their 
fanaticism makes them enemies of all civil or religious 
authority concentrated in a chief. They aspire to nothing 
but to give themselves a form of government like that of 
the united provinces of America.” “ It is not easy to find 
a suitable emissary. Irishmen enough press around me ; 
but, being all Catholics, they have no connection except 
among their countrymen of their own communion, who 
have^ not energy enough to attempt a revolution. The 
Presbyterians, being by their principles and by their char- 
acters more enterprising, more daring, more inimical to 
royal authority, and even more opposed to us, it is to them 
that I ought to address myself ; for, if they determine to 
rise, our hand will not be recognised in the work.” An 
American was selected as the agent of France, and in- 
structed to form close relations with the principal Presby- 
terians, especially with the ministers. After gaining their 
confidence, he might offer to become their mediator with 
France. 

The French ambassador at Madrid advised Florida 
Blanca to send an agent to the Irish Catholics. At the 
same time, he reported to his government wisely : “ The 
troubles in Ireland can be regarded only as a diversion, use- 
ful by dividing the attention of England. An insurrection in 
' Ireland cannot have success as in America.” The emissary 
selected in Spain was a Catholic priest, who was promised 
a bishopric if he should succeed in his undertaking. He 
could have no success. After the first shedding of Ameri- 
can blood in 1775, one hundred and twenty-one Irish Cath- 
olics, having indeed no formal representative authority, yet 
professing to speak not for themselves only, but “ for all 
their fellow Roman Catholic Irish subjects,” had addressed 
the English secretary in Ireland, “ in proof of their grateful 
attachment to the best of kings, and their just abhorrence 
of the unnatural American rebellion,” and had “ made a 
tender of two millions of faithful and affectionate hearts 
and hands in defence of his person and government in any 
part of the world.” 
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‘V’ergennes learned &om his agent, as well as from other 
sources, that the Irish association aimed only to extort the 
concession of free trade, and was combined with readiness 
to oppose foreign invasion. “ The movements of the Irish,” 
he wrote, towards the close of the year, “are those of a 
people who wish to profit by ciroumstanoes to redeem them- 
selves from oppressions ; but there is no design of separat- 
ing from the crown of England.” “ The Irish nation seems 
to wish to depend on the royal prerogative alone, and to 
throw off the yoke of the British parlLament. This is aim- 
ing at independence, not by breaking all bonds as America 
. has done, but by making them so weak that they become 
precarious. The uTeconcilable interests of the two peoples 
can but keep them in a continual state of rivalry and even 
of quarrel. It will be difficult for a king of Great Britain 
to hold the balance even ; and, as the scale of England will 
be the best taken care of, the less favored people will nat- 
urally tend to a complete secession. 'Vte have nothing 
better to do than tranquilly to watch the movement.” 

Greater energy was dispbayed by Spain in her separate 
•acts. As soon as the existence of war between that power 
and Great Britiiin was known at New Orleans, Galvez, the 
governor of Louisiana, drew together all the troops under 
his command to drive the British from the Mississippi. 
Their posts were protected by less than five hundred men ; 
Lieutenant-colonel Dickson, abandoning Manchac as unten- 
able, sustained a siege of nine days at Baton Rouge, 
and on the twenty-first of September made an honor- ms. 
able capitulation. The Spaniards planned the recov- • 
ery of East Florida, prepared to take the posts of Pensacola 
and Mobile, and captured or expelled from Honduras the 
British logwood cutters. In Europe, their first act was the 
siege of Gibraltar. 

Still more important were the consequences of the impe- 
rious manner in which Great Britain violated the maritime 
rights of neutrals, substituting its own will alike for its 
treaties and the law of nations. But these events, which 
for half a century scattered the seeds of war, need to be 
explained at large. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE AHMED KHUTHAUTT. 

1778-1780. 

Tbb immunity of neutral flags is unknown to barbarous 
powers. The usages of the middle ages condemned as law- 
ful bdoty the property of an enemy, though under the flag 
of a friend; but spared the property of a friend, though 
under the flag of an enemy. Ships, except they belonged 
to the enemy, were nerer confiscated. When the Dutch 
republic took fts place among the powers of the earth, 
crowned with the honors of martyrdom in the fight against 
superstition, this d.aughter of the sea, whose carrying trade 
exceeded th.at of any other nation, became the champion of 
the more humane maritime code, which protected the neu- 
tral flag everywhere on the great deep. In the year 1646, 
these principles were unbodied in a commercial treaty 
between the republic and France. When Cromwell was 
protector, when Milton was Latin secretary, the rights of 
neutrals found their just place in the treaties of England, 
in 1654 with Portugal, in 1656 with France, in 1656 with 
Sweden. After the return of the Stuai-ts, they were rec- 
ognised, in 1674, in their fullest extent by the conunercial 
convention between England and the Netherlands. 

In 1689, after the stadholder of the United Provinces 
had been elected king of England, his overpowering influ- 
ence drew the Netherlands into an acquiescence in a decla- 
ration that all ships going to or coming from a French port 
were good prizes; but it was recalled upon the remon- 
strance of neutral states. - The rights of neutral flags were 
confirmed by France and England in the peace of Utrecht. 
The benefits of the agreement extended to Denmark, as 
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entitled to all favors granted to other powers. Between 
1604 and 1718, the principle had been accepted in nearly 
twenty treaties. When, in 1745, Prussian Slaps, laden with 
wood and corn, were captured on the high seas and con* 
demned in English courts, Frederic, without a navy and 
even without one! deep harbor, without a treaty, resting 
only on the law of nations, exacted full indemnity from 
England. The neutral flag found protection, in the com- 
mercial treaty negotiated in 1766 by the Rockingham min- 
istry with Russia, whose interests as the chief producer of 
hemp required the strictest definition of contraband. Of 
thirty-seven European treaties made between 1745 and 1780, 
but two have been found which contain conditions contra- 
veniugi neutral rights. 

In 1778, after France became connected with the itts. 
TJnited States, England looked to Russia for aid, the 
United States to the Dutch republic for good-will. The 
former, though aware of the disinclination of Russia and of 
Frederic, was so anxious to counterbalance the family com- 
pact of the Bourbons that it risked the proposal of an offen- 
*8ive and defensive alliance with them both. Count Panin, 
the only statesman much listened to by the empress in the 
discussion of foreign affairs, “ was beyond the reach of cor- 
ruption, and, in all transactions where he moved alone, acted 
with integrity and honor.” To the renewed overture of 
Harris, he frankly replied that Russia never would stipulate 
advantages to Great Britain in its contest with its colonies, 
and “ never would guarantee its American dominions.” 

After the avowal by France of its treaties with the colo- 
nies, the British minister at Petersburg asked an audience 
of the empress; his request was refused, and all his com- 
plaints of the “ court of Versailles drew from her only civil 
words and lukewarm expressions of friendship.” But when, 
in the summer, the “ General MiflBin,” an American priva- 
teer, hovered off the North Gape, and took seven or more 
British vessels bound for Archangel, Panin informed Harris 
ministerially, that although the vessels which were taken 
were foreign, yet it was the Russian trade which was mo- 
lested ; that, so long, as the Biitish treated the Americans 
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as rebelS) the court of Petersbui^ would look upon them as 

. a people not yet entitled to recognition. For the 
1778. next year, the empress proposed the equipment of a 
line of cruisers to ply between Revel and Archangel, 
for the protection of all ships of foreign nations coming to 
trade in her dominions. 

Long years of peace had enriched the Netherlands by 
prosperous manufactures and commerce, so that they be- 
came the bankers of all nations. Their own funds, bearing 
but two and a half per cent interest, rose from six to ten per 
cent above par ; but of their importance the words of Lord 
North were ; “ When the Dutch say, ‘ we maritime powers,’ 
it reminds me of the cobbler who lived next door to the 
lord mayor, and used to say, ‘ my neighbor and I.’ ^ 

In the American war, the Dutch republic was the leading 
neutral power ; but the honor of its flag was endangered 
by the defects in its constitution. Its forms of procedure 
made legislation dilatory, and tended to anarchy. Each of 
the seven provinces was represented in the states-general, 
which had jurisdiction over questions relating to the union ; 
but the limit of their powers was not clearly deOned. The* 
provinces voted by states, but before the vote any state 
might insist on referring the subject of discussion to the 
several provinces, wliich again, might consult the towns. 
When these delays were overcome, there still remained a 
doubt in what cases absolute unanimity of the states was 
required. The presidency changed every week, passing by 
turns through the several provinces. The ancient subordi- 
nation of the stadholder to the king of Spain became in the 
republic a subordination to the states-general, on whose acts 
he had a veto. In the council of state, he was the first 
member with the right of voting, but not the president ; his 
authority was chiefly executive, and was greatest in the 
army and navy. 

From the vast superiority of Holland in wealth and num- 
bers, the first minister of that province, called the Grand 
Pensionary, had access to the states-general as well as to 
the states of Holland, and was the first minister of the re- 
public, transacting its affairs with all envoys resident at the 
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Ilngue. It was very oonunton for him to bring bnsiness in 
the first instance before the states of Hollmid, by whdm it 
might be recommended to the states-general. To this latter 
body the Dutch envoys abroad addressed their despatches. 

One party in the republic looked upon the states-general 
as imbodying the sovei-eignty of the United Provinces; 
others attributed sovereignty to each state, and even to the 
several cities and communes. 

The republic was further distracted by foreign influence. 
Some of its public men still lingeringly leaned on England ; 
others longed to recover the independence of the nation by 
friendship with Frknce. It would have been a happiness 
for the United Provinces if its stadholder had been true to 
them. But William V., of the house of Orange, a young, 
weak, and incompetent prince, without self-reliance and 
without nobleness of nature, was haunted by the belief that 
his own position was obtained and could be preserved only 
by the influence of Great Britain ; and from dynastic selfish- 
ness he followed the counsels of that power. Nor was his 
sense of honor so nice as to save him from asking and ac- 
cepting pecuniary aid to quiet internal discontent. 

The chief personal counsellor of the stadholder was his 
former guardian. Prince Louis of Brunswick. No man 
could be less influenced by motives of morality or fidelity 
to the land in whose army he served, and lie was always at 
the beck of the British ambassador at the Hague. The sec- 
retary Fagel was, like his ancestors, devoted to England. 
The gnmd pensionary. Van Bleiswijck, had been the selec- 
tion of Prince Louis. He was a weak politician, and in- 
clined to England, but never meant to betray his country. 

Thus all the principal executive officers were attached to 
Great Britain; Prince Louis and the secretary Fagel as 
obsequious vassals. 

France had a controlling influence in no one of the prov- 
inces ; but, in the city of Amsterdam, Van Berckel, 
its pensionary, was her “friend.” In January, 1778, 
before her rupture with England, the French 'ambas- 
sador at the Hague was instructed to surest a convention 
between the states-general, France, and Spain, for liberty of 
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navigation. As the proposal vraa put aside by the grand 
pensionary, Vcrgennes asked no more than that the Nether* 
lands in the coming contest would announce to the court of 
London their neutrality, and support it without concessions. 
The treaties of alliance with . Bngland promised it no sup* 
port in an aggressive war, and no guarantee of its colonies 
in America, llesides, “ the Dutch,” as Vergennes observed, 
“ will find in their own history an apology for the French 
treaty with America.” The interior condition of the Neth- 
erlands, their excessive taxes, their weakness on sea and 
land, the decay of their military spirit, the precarious con- 
dition of their possessions in the two Indies, imposed upon 
them the most perfect neutrality. But neutrality to be 
respected needs to be strong. As England did not disguise 
her aggressive intentions, the city of Amsterdam and Van 
Berckel . sought to strengthen the Dutch navy, but were 
thwarted by Prince Louis, Fagel, and the stadholder. Tlie 
English party favored an increase of the army ; and, to the 
great discontent of the stadholder, they were defeated by 
the deputies of Amsterdam, Haarlem, Dort, and Delft. The 
Dutch were still brave, provident, and capable of acts of 
magnanimity ; but they were betrayed by their selfish ex- 
ecutive and the consequent want of unity of action. 

rirs. In April, 1778, the American commissioners at 
Apr. 28 . Paris, — Franklin, Arthur Lee, and John Adams,-— 
in a letter to the grand pensionary. Van Bleiswijck, pro- 
posed a good understanding and commerce between the two 
nations, and promised to communicate to the states-gcneral 
their commercial treaty with France.- The Dutch govern- 
ment through all its organs met this only overture of the 
Americans by silence and total neglect. It was neither put 
lii deliberation nor answered. The British secretary of 
state could find no ground for complaint whatever. 

Still the merchants of Amsterdam saw in the indepen- 
dence of the United States a virtual repeal of the British 
navigation acts; and the most pleasing historical recolleo- - 
tions of the Dutch people were revived by the rise .of the 
new republic. 

Tn July, .the king of France published a declaration 
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protecting neutral ships, though bound to or from hostile 
ports, and though carrying contraband goods, unl^ the 
contraband exceeded in yalue three fourths of the cargo. 
But the right was reserved to revoke these ordejs, if 
Great Britain sliould not within six months grant reci- 
procity. 

The commercial treaty between France and the United 
States was, about the same time, delivered to the grand pen- 
sionary and to the pensionary of Amsterdam. The former 
took no notice of it whatever. Van Berckel, in the name 
of the regency of Amsterdam, wrote to an American cor- 
respondent at the Hague : “ With the new republic, clearly 
raised up by the help of Providence, we desire leagues of 
amity and commerce, which shall last to the end of time.” 
Yet he .acknowledged that these wishes were the wishes of 
a single My, which could not bind even the province to 
which it oelonged. Not one province, nor one city; not 
Holland, nor Amsterdam ; no, not even one single man, 
whether in authority or in humble life, — appears to have 
expected, planned, or wished a breach with England ; and 
they always to the last rejected the idea of a war with that 
power as an impossibility. The American commissioners at 
Paris, being indirectly invited by Van Berckel to renew the 
offer of a treaty of commerce between the two republics, 
declined to do so; for, as the grand pensionary .had not 
replied to their letter written some months before, “ they 
apprehended th.at any further motion of that kind on their 
part would not at present be agreeable.” 

Meantime, one Jan de Neufville, an Amsterdam ms. 
merchant, who wished his house recommended to 
good American merchants, and who had promised more 
about an American loan than he could make good, had come 
in some way to know William Lee, an alderman of Londoq, 
as well as an American commissioner to Vienna and Berlin, 
and with the leave of the burgomasters of Amsterdam met 
him at Aix-la-Chapelle, and concerted terms for a commercial 
convention, proper in due time to be entered into between 
the two republics. When Lee communicated to the com- 
missioners at Paris this project of a conv^tion, they re- 
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minded him that the authority ifor treating with their high 
mightinesses belonged exclusively to themselves, and they 
looked upon his act as a nullity. The American congress 
likewise took no notice of his intermeddling, and in the fol- 
lowing June dismissed him from its service. Amsterdam 
disclaimed *‘the absurd design of concluding a convention 
independent of their high mightinesses.” “ The burgomas- 
ters only promised their influence in favor of a treaty^ of 
amity between the two powers, when the independence 6f 
the TJnited States of America should be recognised by the 
English.” 

> 778 . To get rid of every thing of which England could 
complain, the offer made in April by Franklin, Ar- 
thur Lee, and John Adams, to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce between America and the Netherlands, together with 
a copy of the commercial treaty between tUp TJnited 
Oct States and France, was, near the end or October, 
communicated to the states-general. They promptly 
consigned the whole matter to rest in the manner which 
the stadholder had concerted, and which met exactly the 
“hope” of the British secretary of state. 

During the summer of 1778, British cruisers and priva- 
teers, swept on by the greed that masters the mind of 
those whose only object is spoil, scoured the seas in quest 
of booty. Other nations suffered, but none like the Nether- 
lands. To the complaints of the Dutch that the clearest 
language of treaties was disregarded, the Earl of Suffolk 
answered that- the British ambassador at the Hague should 
have instructions to negotiate with the republic new stipula- 
tions for the future ; but for the present, treaty or no treaty, 
England would not suffer materials for ship-building to be 
taken by the Dutch to any French port ; and its cruisers 
and its admiralty were instructed accordingly. Had the 
stadholder been of an heroic nature, the nation might have 
shown once more their greatness of soul as of old ; but, to 
complete the tribulations of the Dutch, he brought , all his 
influence to the side of England. On the thirtieth 
Daei SO of December, 1778, the states-general asserted their 
right to I the commercial freedom guaranteed by the 
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law of nations and by treaties ; and yet of tbeir own choice 
YOted to withhold convoys, where the use of them would 
involve .,a conflict with Great Britain. 

During the summer,, the flag of Denmark, of ms. 
Sweden, of Prussia, had been disregarded by British 
privateers, and they severally demanded of England explana- 
tions. Vergennes seized the opportunity to fix the attention 
of Count Panin. “ The empress,” so he wrote towards the 
end of the year to the French minister in Russia, “ will give a 
great proof of her dignity and equity, if she will make com- 
mon cause with Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and the king 
of Prussia.” “ She would render to Europe a great service, 
if she would bring the king of England to juster principles 
on the freedom of navigation of neutral ships. Holland 
arms its vessels to convoy its merchant fleet ; Denmark am 
nounces Ih^'t in the spring it will send out a squadron for 
the same object ; Sweden will be obliged to take the like 
resolution. So many arrangements can easily give rise to 
troublesome incidents, and kindle a general maritime war. 
It would be easy for the empress to secure the prosperity 
of the commerce of Russia by supporting with energetic 
representations those of other neutral nations.” 

In an interview with Panin, the Swedish envoy invited 
the Russian court to join that of Stockholm in forming a 
combined fleet to protect the trade of the north. Denmark, 
he said, would no doubt subscribe to the plan, and the 
commerce of the three countries, now so interrupted, would 
no longer be molested. The summons was heard willingly 
by Panin, who, on one of the last days of December, spoke 
to the British minister very plainly : “ Denmark-, Sweden, 
and Holland have respectively solicited the empress to join 
with them in a representation to you on this subject ; and 
she cannot see with indifference the commerce of the north 
so much molested by your privateers. The vague and xm- 
oertain definition given by you to naval and warlike stores 
exposes almost all the productions of these parts to be se- 
questered. It becomes the empress, as a leading power on 
this side Europe, to expostulate with you, and express her 
desire of some alteration in your regulations, and tiiat you 
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would put more circumspeotiou in your mode of proceeding 
against the ships of neutral states.” The British minister 
defended the British definition of ** naval stores.”^ Count 
Panin answered with a smile : “ Accustomed to command 
at sea, your > langnt|ge on maritime subjects is always too 
positive.” Harris deprecated any formal remonstrance 
against the British treatment of neutral powers as an ap* 
pearance of disunion between the two courts. Panin re- 
plied : ** I am sorry to hear you say what you do, as I have 
the orders of the empress to prepare a representation.” 

Thus far had Russia moved for the protection of neutral 
commerce before the end of 1778. But her plan for 
1779. 1779 did not equal the grandeur of her conceptions ; 

for it aimed at no more than an agreement with Den* 
mark and Sweden to exclude privateers from the North 
Sea near their coasts and from the Baltic, and jointly to 
keep up a chain of cruisers for the safety of ships bound to 
their ports. As the Russian trade was for the most part 
in the hands of the English, this action of Catharine would 
in practice be little more than a safeguard of English com- 
merce. The cabinet of France was dissatisfied, and feared 
that the consolidated group of northern states might be 
drawn into connection with England. At this stage, Fred- 
eric, who through the mediation of Russia and France was 
just emerging from his Austrian war, intervened. Russia 
had acted precipitately, without intending to offend France 
and without proper concert with the courts of Stockholm 
and Copenhagen. Through the explanations of the king of 
Prussia, every displeasure was removed from the mind of 
Yergennes; and his answer to the Russian note drew from 
Count Panin the remark to the French minister at Peters- 
burg ; “ Once more 1 give you my word that we have no 
engagement with England whatever.” 

The oppressed maritime powers continued to lay their 
complaints before the empress of Russia ; so that the study 
of neutral rights occupied her mind till she name to con- 
sider herself singled out to take the lead in weir defence, 
and could with difficulty be withheld from sending to Eng- 
land very disagreeable remonstrances on the subject. The 
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extraordinary prosperity of the Russians confirmed them 
in their notions of their own greatness and power. 

When, in the middle of July, Harris presented the Span* 
ish declaration of war against England to C!ottnt Panin, he 
replied ministerially : “ Great Britain has hy its own haughty 
conduct brought down all its misfortunes on itself ; they 
are now at their height; you must consent to ^y 
concessions to obtain peace; and you can expect 1779. 
neither assistance from your friends nor forbearance 
from your enemies.” In subsequent conversations, Panin ever 
held the same language and advanced the same opinions. 

“Count Panin,” wrote Harris, “ receives eyery idea from 
his Prussian majesty, and adopts it without reflection ; ” and 
the indefatigable envoy, giving up all hope of reclaiming 
him, undertook to circumvent him through the influence of 
Prince Potemkin, who had passdd through the love of the 
empress to a position of undefined and almost unlimited 
influence with the array, the Greek church, and the nobility. 
Possessing uncommon talents and address, he would, with 
a better education, have held a high position in any country. 
By descent and character, he was the truest representative 
of Russian nationality. Leaving the two chief maritime 
powers of Western Europe, both of whom wished to pre- 
serve the Ottoman empire in its integrity, to wear out each 
other, Potemkin, who was no dreamer, used the moment of 
the American war to annex the Crimea. 

Harris professed to believe that for eighty thousand 
pounds he could purchase the influence of this extraordinary 
man ; but Potemkin could not be reached. He almost 
never appeared at court or in company. It was his habit to 
lie in bed till near noon, and on his rising his ante-rooms 
were thronged with clients of all sorts. No foreign minister 
could see him except by asking specially for an interview ; 
no one of them was ever admitted to his domestic society 
or his confidence. Those who knew him best agree that he 
was too proud to take money from a foreign power, and he 
never deviated from his Russian policy ; so that the enor- 
mous bribes which were designed to gain him were squan- 
dered on his chief mistress and his intimates. At the same 
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time, he waa aware how much he would gain by lulling the 
British government into acquiescence in his Oriental schemes 
of aggrandizement. 

Without loss of time, Harris proposed to Potemkin that 
the empress should make a strong declaration at Versailles 
and Madrid, and second it by arming all her naval force. 
To this, Potemkin objected that both the Kussian ministers 
who would be concerned in executing the project would 
oppose it. Harris next gained leave to plead his obtuse in 
person before Catharine herself. On Monday the second of 
August, the favorite of the time conducted him by a back 
way into her private dressing-room, and immediately retired. 
The empi'esB discomposed him by asking if he was acting 
under instructions. He had none ; and yet he renewed his 
request for her armed mediation. She excused herself from 
plunging her empire into f?esh troubles ; then discoxirsed on 
the American war, and hinted that England could in a mo- 
ment restore peace by renouncing its colonies. 

The question was referred to the council of state ; and 
that body, after deliberation, unanimously refused to change 
its foreign policy. To the Count of Goertz, the new and 
very able envoy of Frederic at Petersburg, Panin unfolded 
his innermost thoughts. **• The British minister,” said he, 
“ as he makes no impression on me by sounding the tocsin, 
applies to others less well informed ; but be not disquieted ; 
in spite of the brilliant appearances of others, I answer for 
my ability to sustain my system. The powers ought not to 
suffer England to be crushed ; but she is very far from 
that ; and there would be no harm in her meeting with 
some loss.” Such was the opinion of Frederic, who had 
just written ; “ The balance of power in Europe will not be 
disturbed by England's losing possessions here and there in 
other parts of the world.” 

m# During the whole of the year 1779, the Netherlands 
continued to suffer from the conflicting aggressions of 
France and Great Britain. The former sought to influence 
the states-general, by confining its concession of commercial 
advantages in French ports to the towns which voted for 
unlimited convoy. In the states of Holland, it was carried 
for all merchant vessels destined to the ports of France by 
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a great majority, Rotterdam and the other chieif cities join- 
ing Amsterdam, and the nobles being equally divided ; bat 
the Btates-general, in which Zealand tbek the lead, and/was 
followed by Gelderl.and, Groningen, and Overyaael, &om 
motives of prudence rejected the resolution. iN<)tw;lth- 
standing this moderation, a memorial from the British 
ambassador announced that Dutch vessels carrying timber 
to ports of France, as by treaty with England they had the 
right to do, would be seized, even though escorted by ships- 
of-war. Indignation within the provinces, at the want of 
patriotism in the Prince of Orange, menaced the preroga- 
tives of the stadholder, and even the union itself. On one 
occasion, five towns went so far as to vote in tlie states of 
Holland for withholding the quota of their province. 

Great Britain next adojited another measure, for which 
she had some better support. In July, she demanded of 
the states-general the succor stipulated in the treaties of 
1678 and the separate article of 1716, and argued that “the 
stipulations of a tre.aty founded on the inter<>8ts of trade 
only must give way to those founded on the dearest inter- 
ests of the two nations, on liberty and religion.” 

But the Dutch would not concede that the case pro-- ms. 
vided for by treaty had arisen, and denied the right 
of England to disregard one treaty at will and then claim 
the benefit of others. 

While the British were complaining that nine or ten 
American merchant vessels had entered the port of Amster- 
dam, a new cause of iriitation arose. Near the end of July, 
Paul Jones, a Soot by birth, in the service of the Unitcxl 
States, sailed from FOrient as commander of a sqtiadron, 
consisting of the “ Poor Richard ” of forty guns, many of 
them unserviceable ; the “Alliance” of thirty-six guns, both 
American ships-of-war ; the “ Pallas,” a French frigate of . 
thirty-two; and the “Vengeance,” a French brig of twelve 
guns. They ranged the western coast, of Ireland, turned 
Scotland, and, cruising off Flamborongh Head, descried 
the British merchant fleet from the Baltic,- under the con- 
voy of the “ Serapis” of forty-four guns, and the “ Countess 
of Scarborough ” of twenty guns. 

VOL. vj, 16 
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An hour after sunset, on the twenty-third of Sep- 
Sept. as. tember, the “ Serapis,” having a great superiority in 
strength, engaged tlie “ Poor Richard.” With marvellous 
hardihoc^, Paul Jones, after suffering exceedingly in a con- 
test of an hour and a half within musket-shot^ bore down 
upon his adversary, whose anchor he hooked to his own 
quarter. The muzzles of their guns touched each other’s 
sides. Jones could use only three ninc-pounders and mus- 
kets from the round-tops, but combustible matters were 
thrown into every part of the “ Serapis^” which was on fire 
no less than ten or twelve times. There were moments 
when both ships were on fire together. After a two hours’ 
conflict in the first watch of the night, the “ Serapis ” struck 
• its flag. Jones raised his pendant on the captured frigate, 
and the next day had but time to transfer to it his wounded 
men and his crew before the “ Poor Richard ” went down. 
The French frigate engaged and captured the “ Countess of 
Scarborough.” The “ Alliance,” which from a distance had 
raked the “ Serapis ” during the action, not without injur- 
ing the “ Poor Richard ” as well, had not a man 
Oct. 4 . injured. On the fourth of October, the squadron 
entered the Toxel with its prizes. 

On hearing of their arrival, the British ambassador, of 
himself and again under instructions, reclaimed the captured 
British ships and their crews, “ who had been taken by the 
pirate Paul Jones, of Scotland, a rebel and a traitor.” 
bot 29. “ They,” he Insisted, “ are to be treated as pirates 
whose letters of marque have not emanated from a 
sovereign power.” The grand pensionary would not have 
the name of pirate applied to officers bearing the commis- 
sions of congress. In spite of the stadholder, the squadron 
enjoyed the protection of a neutral port. Under an ante- 
dated commission from the French king, the flag of France 
was raised over the two prizes and every ship but 
Dec. 7. the “ Alliance ; ” and, four days before the end of 
the year, Paul Jones with his English captures 
the Texel. 

An American frigate, near the end of September, 
had entered the port of Bergen with two rich prizes. 
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Yielding to the British envoy at Copenhagen, Bernstorfl, 
the Danish minister, seized the occasion to publish an ordi« 
nance forbidding the sale of prizes, until they should hfave 
been condemned in a court of admiralty of the nation of 
the privateer ; and he slipped into the ordinance the declB' 
ration that, as the king of Denmark had recognised neither 
the independence nor the flag of America, its vessels could 
not be suffered to bring their prizes into Danish harbors. 
The two which had been brought into Bergen were set free ; 
but, to avoid continual reclamations, two others, which in 
December were taken to Christiansand, were only forced to 
leave the harbor. 

Wrapt up in the belief that he had “brought the empress 
to the verge of standing forth as the professed friend of 
Great Britain,” Harris thought he had only to meet her 
objection of his having acted without instructions; 
and, at his instance, George III., in November, by 
an autograph letter, entreated her armed mediation 
against the house of Bourbon. “ I admire,” so he addressed 
her, “the grandeur of your talents, the nobleness of your 
sentiments, and the extent of your intelligence.” “ The 
employ, the mere show of naval force could break up the 
league formed against me, and maintain the balance of power 
which this league seeks to destroy.” The letter was accom- 
panied by a writing from Harris, in which he was lavish of 
flattery ; and he offered, unconditionally, an alliance with 
Great Britain, including even a guarantee against the Otto- 
man Porte. 

The answer was prepared by Panin without delay. The 
empress loves peace, and therefore refuses an armed inter- 
vention, which could only prolong the war. She holds the 
time ill chosen for a defensive alliance, since England is 
engaged in a war not appertaining to possessions in Europe ; 
but, if the court of London will offer terms which can serve 
as a basis of reconciliation between the belligerent powers, 
she will eagerly employ her mediation. 

In very bad humor, Harris rushed to Potemkin for wso. 
consolation. “ What can have operated so singular 
a revolution ? ” demanded he, with eagerness and anxiety. 
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Potemkin, cajoling him, replied : “ You have chosen an 
unlucky moment. The new. favorite lies dangerously sick. 
Thd empress is absorbed in this one passion. She repugn.s 
every exertion. Count Panin times his councils with ad* 
dress; my influence is at an end.” Harris fell ill. Every- 
body knew that Panin and Osterman of the foreign oflice, 
and the grand duke, afterwards Paul III., were discontented 
with his intrigues ;■ and Catharine herself, meeting Goertz, 
asked playfully : “ What can have given Sir James Harris 
the jaundice ? Has any thing happened to vex him ? And 
is he so choleric ? ” 

1770 IJnremitted attention was all the while ^ven to 
the defence of neutral rights ; and the Russian envoy 
at London, no less th.an the envoys of Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Prussia, delivered a memorial to the 
British government. To det.ach Russia from the 
1780. number of the complainants, Harris, in January, 1780 , 

gave a written promise “ that the n.avigation of the 
subjects of the empress should never be interrupted by 
vessels of Great Britain.” 

1779 1779 , the spirit of moderation pro-. 

vailed in the councils of the Netherlands. Even the 
province of Holland had unreservedly witlidrawn its obnox- 
ious demands. On the evening before the twonty- 
x>eaST. seventh of December, seventeen Dutch merchant 
vessels, laden with hemp, iron, pitch, and tar, left 
the Texel under the escort of five ships-of-war, commanded 
by the Count de Bylandt. In the English Channel, 
Dec. 80. on the morning of the thirtieth, they descried a 
British fleet, by which they were surrounded just 
before sunset. The Dutclt admiral, refusing to permit his 
convoy to be visited. Fielding, the British commander, 
replied that it would then be done by force. During the 
parley, night came on ; and twelve of the seventeen ships, 
taking advantage of the darkness and a fair wind, escaped 
through the British lines to French ports. The English 
shallop, which the next morning at nine would have 
Dm. 81. visited the remaining five ships, was fired upon. At 
this, the British flag-ship and two others fired on the 
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Dutch fltig-ship. The ship was hit, but no one was killed or 
wounded. “ Let iis go down,” said the Dutch crews to one 
another, “rather than fall into a shamefur captivity ;” *but 
their admiral, considering that the British force was more 
than three times greater than his own, after returning the 
broadside, struck his flag. Fielding carried the five mer- 
chant ships as prizes into Portsmouth. 

This outrage on the Netherlands tended to rouse and 
unite all parties and all provinces. Everywhere in Europe, 
and especially in Petersburg, it was the subject of conver- 
sation ; and the conduct of the Dutch was watched with the 
intensest curiosity. But another power beside England had 
disturbed neutral rights. Fearing that supplies might be 
carried to Gibraltar, Spain hsid given an order to bring into 
Cadiz all neutral ships bound with provisions for the Medi- 
terranean, and to sell their cargoes to the highest bidder. 
In the last part of the year 1779, the order was applied to 
the “ Concordia,” a Russian vessel carrying wheat to Bar- 
celona. Harris, who received the news in advance, hurried 
to Potemkin with a paper, in which he proved from this 
' example what terrible things might be expected from the 
house of Bourbon, if they should acquire maritime 
superiority. On reading this paragraph, Potemkin 1780 . 
cried out with an oath ; “ You have got her now. 

The empress abhors the inquisition, and will never suffer 
its precepts to be exercised on the high seas.” On the con- 
firmation of the rej)ort, a strong memorial was drawn up 
under the inspection of the empress herself ; and a reference 
to the just reproaches of the courts of Madrid and Versailles 
against Great Britain for troubling the liberty of commerce 
was added by her own express order. 

Hardly had, the Spanish representative at Petersburg for- 
warded the memorial by a courier to his government, when 
letters from the Russian consul at Cadiz announced that the 
“ St. Nicholas,” bearing the Russian flag and bound with 
corn to Malaga, had been brought into Cadiz, its cargo dis- 
posed of by auction, and its crew treated with inhumanity. 
The empress felt this second aggression as a deliberate out- 
rage on her flag; and, following the impulses of her own 
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mind, she seized the opportunity to adopt, Becmingly on 
the nigency of Great Britain, a general measure for the 
prOfeotion of the commerce of Russia as a neutral power 
against all the belligerents and on every sea. She preceded 
the measure by signing an order for arming fifteen ships of 
the line and five fngates for service early in the spring. 

Loving always to be seen leading in great and bold un- 
dertakings, she further signed letters prepared by her pri- 
vate secretary to her envoys in Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Hague, before she informed her minister for foreign affairs 
of what had been done. A Russian courier was expedited 
to Stotfisholm, and thence to Copenhagen, the Hague, Paris, 
and Madrid. On the twenty-second of February, Potemkin 
announced the measure to his protege, Harris, by the special 
command of the empress. “The ships,” said the prince, 
“will be supposed to protect the Russian ti*ade against 
every power, but they are meant to chastise the Spaniards, 
whose insolence the empress cannot brook.” Harris “ told 
him he was not so ssinguine. In short, that it was no more 
than the system of giving protection to trade, suggested 
last year by the three northern courts, now carried into 
execution.” Potemkin, professing to be “ almost out of 
humor with his objections and with his backwardness to 
admit the gre.at advantage England would derive from the 
step,” rejoined : “ I am just come from the emj>ress ; it is 
her particular order that I tell it to you. She commanded 
me to lose no time in finding you out. She said she knew 
it would give you pleasure ; and, besides myself, you are at 
this moment the only person acquainted with her design.” 
He ended by expressing his impatience that the event should 
be known, and urging Harris to despatch his messenger 
immediately with the news. So Harris was made the in- 
strument of commuTiicating to his own government what 
the other powers received directly from Russia; and the 
measure, so opposite to the policy of England, was reported 
to that power by its own envoy as a friendly act performed 
at its own request. 

But, before the; despatches of Harris were on the 
road, the conduct of the affair was intrusted to Panin, 
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who, although suffering from the physical and moi^l depres* 
sion consequent on the disease which was slowly bringing 
him to the grave, took the subject in hand. The last deed 
of the dying statesman was his best. Cast down as 
he was by illness, before the end of February he thus 
unbosomed himself to the Prussian minister : “ In 
truth, the envoy of England has found means for a miserable 
trifle to. excite my sovereign to a step of 6clat, yet always 
combined with the principle of neutrality. The court of 
Spain will probably yield to just representations ; the meas- 
ure which he has occasioned will turn against himself, and 
he will have himself to reproach for every thing that he 
shall have brought upon his court. I had thought Sir James 
Harris understood his business ; but he acts like a boy.” 

To Frederic, Goertz made his reports ; “ Every thing will 
now depend on the reply of the court of Spain. At 
so important a moment, your majesty has the right to March, 
speak to it with frankness.” “ There will result from 
the intrigue a matter the execution of which no power has 
thus far been able to permit itself to think of. All have 
believed it necessary to establish and to fix a public law for 
neutral powers in a maritime war ; the' moment has come 
for attaining that end.” 

These letters reached Frederic by express; and on the 
fourteenth of March, by the swiftest messenger, he instructed 
his minister at Paris .as follows: “Immediately on receiving 
the present order, you will demand a particular audience 
of the ministry at Versailles; and you will say tjiat in my 
opinion every thing depends on procuring for Hussia with- 
out the least loss of time the satisfaction she e.Yacts, and 
which Spain can the less refuse, because it has plainly acted 
with too much precipitation. Make the ministry feel all 
the importance of this warning, and the absolute necessity 
of satisfying Russia without the slightest delay on an article 
where the honor of her flag is so greatly interested. In 
truth, it is necessary not to palter in a moment so pressing.” 

Vergennes read the letter of Frederic, and by a courier 
despatched a copy of it to the French ambassador at Madrid, 
with the instruction : “ I should wrong your penetration and 
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t|ie sagacity of the cabinet of Madrid, if I were to take 
pains to demonstrate the importance for the two crowns 
to spare nothing in order that the empress of Russia may 
not depart from the system of neutrality which she has 
embraced.” The letter of Frederic was communicated to 
Florida Blanca, and it was impossible to resist its advice. 

The distance between Madrid and Petersburg prolonged 
the violent crisis ; but, before a letter could have reached 
even the nearest power, Count Panin laid before the empress 
his plan for deducing out of the passing negotiation a sys- 
tem of permanent protection to neutral flags in a maritime 
war. He advised her to present herself to Europe in an 
impartial attitude, as the defender of the rights of neutrals 
before all the world. She would thus gain a glorious name 
as the lawgiver of the ee<as, imparting to commerce in time 
of war a security such as it had never yet enjoyed. Thus 
she would gather around her all civilized states, and be 
honored through coming centuries as the benefactress of 
the human race, entitled to the veneration of the nations 
and of coming ages.^ 

The opinions of her minister coinciding exactly 
March! with her own, on the twenty-sixth of February, 1780, 
that is on the eighth of March, new style, Catharine 
and Panin set their names to the declaration, of which the 
fixed principles are Neutral ships shall enjoy a free naviga- 
tion even from port to port, and on the coasts of the bellige- 
rent powera. Free ships free all goods except contraband. 
Contraband are arms and ammunitions of war, and nothing 
else. No pdrt is blockaded, unless the enemy’s ships, in 
adequate number, are near enough to make the entry dan- 
gerous. These principles shall rule decisions on the legality 
of prizes. Her imperial majesty,” so ran the state ])aper, 
in , manifesting these principles before all Europe, is firmly 
resolved to maintain them. She has therefore given an 
order to fit out a considerable portion of her naval forces, 
to act as her honor, her interest, and necessity may re- 
quire.” 

1 Compare Goertz, Denkwurdigkeiten, 1. 164; Dohrn, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten meiner Zeit, ii. 118. 
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Frederic received the news of the declaration in ad- 
vance of others, and with all speed used* his influence in 
its behalf at Versailles ; so that for the maritime code, 
which came upon Great Britain as a surprise, a welcome 
was prepared in France and Madrid. 

The empress made haste to invite Sweden, Den- iTsa. 
mark, Portugal, and the Netherlands to unite with 
her in "supporting the rules which she had proclaimed. The 
voice of tlie United States on the subject was uttered im- 
mediately by John Adams. He applauded the justice, the 
wisdom, and the humanity of an association’ of maritime 
powers against violences at sea, and added as his advice 
to congress : The abolition of the whole doctrine of con- 
traband would be for the peace and happiness of mankind ; 
and I doubt not, as human reason advances and men come 
to be more sensilde of the benefits of peace and less enthu- 
siastic for the savage glories of war, all neutral nations 
will be allowed by universal consent to carry what goods 
they please in their own ships, provided they are not bound 
to places actually invostetl by an enemy,” 

For the moment, the attention of Europe was riveted 
oil the Netherlands; but, before we can further trace their 
connections with the war, wc must relate its events in 
the south and in the north of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

THB WAR nr THE SOUTHEBX STATES. 

1778-1779. 

The plan for the soathem campaign of 1778 was pre- 
pared by Germain with great minuteness of detail. Pen- 
sacola was to be strengthened by a thousand men from 
ms. New York. On the banks of the Mississippi, near the 
channel of Iberville, a considerable post was to be 
established by the commander in West Florida, partly to 
protect property and trade, but more to preserve the com- 
munication with the Indian nations. From the army at 
New York, men were to be detached sufficient fpr the 
conquest and permanent occupation of Georgia and South 
Carolina, where the American • custom of calling out the 
militia for short periods of service was to be introduced. 
The Florida rangers and a party of Indians M'ere to attack 
the southern frontier, while the British agent was to bring 
down a large body of. savages towards Augusta. A line 
of communication was to be established across South and 
North Carolina, and the planters on the sea-coast were to 
be reduced to the necessity of abandoning or being aban- 
doned by their slaves. Five thousand additional men were 
at a later date to be sent to take Charleston ; and, on the 
landing of a small corps at Cape Fear, Germain believed 
that “large numbers of the inhabitants would doubtless 
flock to the standard of the king, whose government would 
be restored in North Carolina.” Then, by proper diver- 
sions in Virginia and Maryland, he said it might not be 
too much to expect that all America to the south of the 
Susquehannah would return to its allowance. Sir Henry 
Clinton was no favoiite of the minister’s ; these brilliant 
achievements were designed for Cornwallis. 
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Baring the autumn of 1778, two expeditions were sent 
out by Prevost from East Florida, lliey were composed 
in part of regulars ; the rest were vindictive refugees from 
Georgia and South Carolina, called troopers, though hav« 
ing only “ a few horses that were kept to go plundering 
into Georgia.” Brown, their commander, held directly 
from the governor of East Florida the rank of lieutenant* 
colonel, so that the general was prevented “ from reducing 
them to some order and regulation.” One of those mixed 
parties of invaders summoned the fort at Sunbury to sur- 
render. But when Colonel Mackintosh answered, “ Come 
and take it,” they retreated. The other corps was stopped 
at the Ogeechee. On their return, they burned at Midway 
the church, almost every dwelling-house, and all stores of 
rice and other cereals within their reach ; and they carried 
off with them all negroes, horses, cattle, and plate that 
could be removed by land or water. Screven, a gallant 
American officer, beloved for his virtues in private life, 
was killed by them after he became their prisoner. 

Roused by these incursions into Georgia, Robert Ilowe, 
’the American commander in the southern district, . medi- 
tated an expedition against St. Augustine. This scheme 
had no chance of success. At St. Mary’s River, an epi- 
demic swept away one quarter of his men ; and, after slight 
skirmishes, he l(“d back the survivors to Savannah. 

Immediately after his return, on the twenty-third 1778 . 
of December, three thousand men, despatched from 
New York under Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, arrived off 
the Island of Tybee ; and soon afterwards, passing the bar, 
api)roached Savannah. Relying on the difficulties of the 
ground, Howe offered resistance to a disciplined corps, ably 
commanded, and more than three times as numerous 
as his own. But, on the twenty-ninth, one party of i>eo. ». 
British, guided by a negro through a swamp, turned 
his position. A simultaneous attack on the Americans in 
front and rear drove them into a disorderly and precipitate 
retreat. With a loss of but twenty-four in killed and 
wounded, the British gained the capital of Georgia, four 
hundred and fifty-three prisoners, forty-eight pieces of can- 
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non, several mortars, a field-piece, the fort with its military 
magazines, and large stores of provisions. No victory 
was ever more complete ; bat Germain was not Satisfied, 
for no Indian parties had been called to take part in the 
expedition. ' 

Flushed with his rapid success, Campbell promised pro- 
tection to the inhabitants, but only on condition th.at “ they 
would support the royal government with their arms.” In 
this way, the people of the low country of Georgia had 
no choice but to join the British standard, or flee to the up- 
land or to South Carolina. The captive soldiers, refusing to 
enlist in the British service, were crowded on board prison- 
ships, to be swept away by infection. The war was plainly 
to be conducted without mercy, and terror was to compen- 
sate for the want of numbers. Many submitted ; but de- 
termined republicans sought an asylum in the western parts 
of the state. 

1779 . Early in January, 1779, Brigiidier-general Prevost 
marched as a conqueror across lower Georgia to Sa- 
vannah, reducing Sunbury on the way and capturing its 
garrison ; and Campbell, with eight hundred regulars, took 
possession of Augusta. The province appearing to be re- 
stored to the crown, plunder became the chief thought of 
the British army. 

From jealousy of concentrated power, congress kept the 
military departments independent of each other. At the 
request of the delegates from South Carolina, Bobert Howe 
was superseded in the southern command by Major-general 
Benjamin Lincoln. In private life, this officer was most 
estimable ; as a soldier, he was brave, but of a heavy 
mould and inert of will. Towards the end of 1776, ho 
had repaired to Washington's camp as a major-general of 
militia; in the following February, he was transferred to 
the continental service, and passed the winter at Morris- 
town. In the spring of 1777, he was completely surprised 
by the British, and hfid a narrow escape. In the summer, 
he was sent to the north, in the belief that his influence 
with the New England militia would be useful ; but he , 
never took part in any battle. Wounded by a British party 
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whom he mistook for Americans, he left the camp, having 
been in active service less thdn a year. He had not fully 
recovered, when, on the fourth of December, 1778, he 
entered upon the command in Charleston. 

Collecting what force he could, the new commander took 
post on the South Carolina side of the Savannah, near 
Perrysburg, with at fii^at scarcely more than eleven hun- 
dred men. As neither party ventured to cross the river, 
the British, who were masters of the water, detached 
two hundred men to Beaufort. Moultrie, sent almost alone 
to counteract the movement, rallied under his standard 
about an equal number of militia. Those brave volunteers, 
who %verc supported by but nine continentals, though they 
were poorly supplied with ammunition and though their 
enemy had the advantage of position, fought for their own 
homes under a leader whom they trusted, and on the 
third of February drove the invaders with great loss 
to their ships. 

The continental regiments of North Carolina were with 
Washington’s army ; the legislature of that state promptly 
called out two thousand of its people, and sent them, 
though without arms, to serve for five months under Ashe 
and Rutherford. The scanty stores of Soutli Carolina were 
exhausted in arming them. In the last days of January, 
1779, they joine<l the camp of Lincoln, W'hose troops thus 
became respectable as to numbers, though only six hundred 
of them were continentals. 

Meantime, the assembly of South Carolina, superseding 
Rawlins Lowndes by an almost unanimous vote, recalled 
John Rutledge to bo their governor. They ordered a regi- 
ment of light dragoons to be raised, offered a bounty of five 
hundred dollars to every one who would enlist for sixteen 
months, and gave large powers to the governor and council 
to draft the militia of the state, and “ do every thing neces- 
sary for the public good.” 

The British, having carried their arms into the upper 
country of Georgia, sent emissaries to encourage a rising in 
South Carolina. A party of abandoned men, whose chief 
object was rapine, put themselves in motion to join the 
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British, gathering oh the way every kind of booty that 
could be transported. They^were pursued across the Sa- 
vannah by Colonel Andrew Pickens, with about three hun- 
dred of the citizens of Ninety-Six ; and, on the four- 
ro^*i 4 . teenth of February, were overtaken, eurprised, and 
completely routed. Their oomn^ander and forty others 
fell in battle, and many prisoners were taken. About two 
hundred escaped to the British lines. The republican gov- 
ernment, which since 1776 had maintained its jurisdiction 
without dispute in every part of the commonwealth, ar- 
raigned some of them in the civil court ; and, by a jury of 
their fellow-citizens, seventy of them were ' convicted of 
treason and rebellion against the state of South Carolina. 
Of these, no more than five were executed : the rest were 
pardoned. 

On hearing that Lincoln from ill-health had asked of 
congress leave to retire, Greene, who began to be impatient 
of his position as quartermaster-general, requested of the 
commander , in chief the southern command. Washington 
answered that Greene would bo his choice, but he was not 
consulted. The army of Lincoln, whose offer to retire was 
not accepted, was greatly inferior to the British in number, 
and far more so in quality; yet he ventured to detach 
Ashe, with fifteen hundred of the North Caroliira militia, 
on separate service. This inexperienced general crossed 
the Savannah at Augusta which the British had abandoned, 
and descended the river with the view to confinll^' the enemy 
within narrower limits. Following his orders, he encamped 
his party at Brier Creek, on the Savannah, beyond support- 
ing distance. The post seemed to him strong, as it had 
but oqe approach. The British amused Lincoln by a feint ; 
while ] Lieutenant-colonel Prevost turned the position of 
Ashe who seemed never to have heard of military 
Mar. 8 . discipline or vigilance, and on the third day of Mar<^ 
fell upon his party. The few continentals, about 
sixty in num^r, alone made a brave but vain defence. By 
wading through swamps and swimming the Savannah, four 
hundred and fifty of the militia were able to rejoin the 
American camp; the rest perished, or were captured or 
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returned to their homos. So qnickij was one fourth of the 
troops of Lincoln lost. The %riti8h captured seven pieces 
of cannon, and more than one thousand stand of arms. 
After tfais.sueoess, General Prevost proclaimed a sort of 
civil government in Gieorgia. 

Re-enforced from the South Carolina militia, of whom 
Rutledge had assembled great numbers at Orangeburg, 
Lincoln, who had neither the means of conducting a siege, 
nor a soldiery that could encounter veterans, nor the com- 
mand of the river, undertook to lead his troops against 
Savannah by way of Augusta, leaving only a thousand 
militia under Moultrie at'Perrysburg, The British general 
had the choice between awaiting an attack or invading the 
richest part of Carolina. His decision was for the 
side which promised booty. On the twenty-eighth 
of April, when the American army was distant five 
days’ march, General Prevost, this time supported by In- 
dians, crossed the river with three thousand men, and drove 
Moultrie before him. The approach of the savage allies 
who spared neither child nor woman, and the waste and 
plunder of the plantations, spread terror through the land. 
Many of Moultrie’s militia left him to protect their own 
families. Timid planters, to save their property, made pro- 
fessions of loy.alty ; and sudden converts represented to 
Prevost that Charleston .lay defenceless at his mercy. After 
two or threq days of doubt, the hope of seizing the 
wealthy city lured him on ; and upon the eleventh of May ii. 
May, two days too late, he appoared before the town. 

While he hesitated, the men of Charleston had protected 
the neck by sudden but well-pl.anned works ; on the ninth 
and tenth, Rutledge arrived with the militia, and Moultrie 
with all of his party that remained true to him, as well as 
a body of three hundred, men whom Lincoln had detached 
and who had marched forty miles a day. While the Brit- 
ish crossed the Ashley, Pulaski and a corps were ferried 
over the Cooper into Charleston. 

The besiegers and the besieged were nearly equal in 
numbers *, the issue of the campaign might depend on the 
slaves. No sooner was the danger of South Carolina 
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kaoitm in' tibie camp of Washington, than young Laurens 
heea^ hiipatient to fly to fal^ native state, and levy and 
oommand a regiment of blacks. Alexander Hamilton reo> 
Olnmendcd the project to the president of congress in these 
Words : “ The negroes will make very excellent -soldiers. 
This project will have to combat prejudice and self-interest. 
Contempt for the blacks makes us fancy many things that 
are founded neither in reason nor experience. Their-nat- 
ural faculties are as good as ours. Give them their freedom 
with their muskets ; this will secure their fidelity, animate 
their courage, and have a good influence upon tho^e who 
remain, by opening a door for their emancipation. This 
circumstance has weight in inducing me to wish the success 
of the project ; for the dictates of humanity .and true policy 
equally interest me in favor of this unfortunate class of 
men.” Two days later, the elder Laurens wrote to Wash- 
ington : “Had we arms for three thousand such black men 
as I could select in Carolina, I should have no doubt of 
success in driving the British out of Georgia, and subduing 
•East Florida before the end of July.” To this Washington 
answered ; “ The policy of our arming slaves is in my opin- 
ion a moot point, unless the enemy set the example. For, 
should we begin to form battalions of them, I have not the 
smallest doubt, if the war is to be prosecuted, of their fol- 
lowing us in it and justifying the measure upon our own 
ground. The contest then must bh, who can arm fastest. 
And Where are our arms ? ” 

Congress listened to Huger, the agent from South Caro- 
lina, as he explained that his state was weak, because many 
of its citizens must remain at home to prevent revolts among 
the negroes, or their desertion to the enemy ; and it recom- 
mended as a remedy that the two southernmost of the thir-' 
teen states should detach the most vigorous and enterprising 
of the negroes from the rest, by arming throe thousand of 
them under command of white officers. 

A few days before the British' came near Charleston^ 
young Laurens arrived, bringing no relief from the 
Borth beyond the advice of copgress for the Carolinians to 
save themselves by arming their slaves. The advice w;i^ 
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heal'd in anger, and rejected di^daia. The 0ta%e felt 
itself cast off and alone. Offorgla had faUiOQ * the country 
between Savannah and Charleston was ovemuij the BiiUsh 
-confiscated all negroes whom they could aeiaej their emis- 
saries were nt^g the rest to rise against their owners 
or to run away; the United States seemed indifferent, 
and Washington’s army was too weak to protect so remote 
a government. Many began to reg^t the straggle for 
independence. Moved, therefore, by their insulation and 
by a dread of exposing Charleston to be taken by storm, 
and sure at least of gaining time by protracted parleys, 
the executive government sent, a fiag to ask of the in- 
vaders their terms for a capitulation. In answer, Ihe 
British general offered peace to the inhabitants who would 
accept protection ; to all others, the condition of prisoners 
of war. The council, at its next meeting, debated giving 
up the town ; Moultrie, Laurens, and Pulaski, who were 
called in, declared that they had men enough to beat the 
invaders; and yet, against the voice of Gadsden, of Fer- 
guson, of John Edwards, who was moved even to tears, 
the maiority, at heart irritated by the advice of congress 
to emancipate and arm slaves, “proposed a neutrality 
daring the war between Great Britain and America; the 
question whether the state shall belong tp Great Britain 
or remain one of the United States to be determined by 
the treaty gf peace between the two powers.” lAurens, 
being called upon to bear this message, scornfully refused, 
and another was selected. The British general declined 
to treat with the civil government of South Carolina, but 
made answer to Moultrie that the garrison must surrender 
as prisoners of war. “Then we will fight it oot,’^ said 
Moultrie to the governor and coundl, and left' their 
tent. Gadsden and Ferguson followed him, to say : im. 
“ Act according to your own judgment, and we will 
snpport you ; ” and Moultrie waved the fiag froin the gate 
as a si^al that the conference was at an end. 

The citizens of Cfiiarle^n knew nothing of the delib- 
erations of the oomcil, and seemed resolved to stand to 
the lines in defence of their country ; parleys had carried 
VOI.. TX. 17 
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them over the only moment of danger. At daylight, the 
cry nm along the line : ** llie Enemy ie gone.” The British, 
having intercepted a letter from Lincoln, in which he 
i&arged Moultrie “ not to give up the city, nor Buffer the 
people to despair,” for he was hastening to their relief, < — 
escaped an encounter by retreating to the islands. The 
Americans, for want of boats, could not prevent 
im. their embarkation, nor their establishing a post at 
Beaufort. The cWolina militia returned to their 
homes; lancoln, left with but about eight hundred men, 
passed the great heats of summer at Sheldon. 

The invasion of South Carolina by the army of General 
Pi^vost proved nothing more than a raid through the rich- 
est jdantations of the state. The British forced their way 
into almost every house in a wide extent of country ; spar- 
ing in some measure those who professed loyalty to the 
king, they rifled all others of their money, rings, personal 
ornaments and plate, stripped houses of furniture and 
linen, and even broke open tombs in search of hidden 
treasure. Objects of value, not transportable by land or 
water, were destroyed. Porcelain, mirrors, windows, were 
dashed in pieces; gardens carefully planted with exotics 
were laid waste. Domestic animals, which could not be 
used nor carried off, were wantonly shot, and in some 
places not even a chicken was left alive. A. thousand fu- 
gitive slaves perished of want in the woods, or of fever 
in the British camp ; about three thousand passed with 
the army into Georgia. 

The southernmost states looked for relief to the French 
fleet in America. In September, 1778, the Msarquis de 
BouUld, the gallant govemorgeneral of the French wind- 
ward islands, in a sin^e day wrested from Great Britain 
the strongly fortified island of Dominica; but D'Estmng, 
with a greatly increased fleet and a land force of niQe 
thousand men, came in sight of the Island of St. Lu<fla just 
as its last French flag had been struck to a corps of fifteen 
hundred British troops. A landing fmr its recovery was 
repulsed, with a loss to D’Estaing of nearly fifteen hundred 
men. 
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Early in January, 1779, re-enforoementB ^nder Admiral 
Byron transferred maritinie Siiperiority'to 4&e British; and 
D'Estaing for six months sheltered his fleet within 
the bay of Port BoyaL At the end of June, Byron 
having left St. Luoia to convoy a company of British 
merchant ships through the passages, D’Estaing detached 
a force against St. Vincent, which, with the aid of the op- 
pressed and enslaved Caribs, its native inhabitants, was 
easily taken. This is the only instance in the war where 
insurgent slaves acted efficiently. At the same time, the 
French admiral made an attack on the Island of 
Grenada, whose garrison on the fourth of July sur- July 4. 
rendered at discretion. Two days later, the fleet of 
Byron arrived within sight of the French ; and, though re- 
duced in number, sought a general close action, which his 
adveraary knew how to avoid. In the running fight which 
ensued, the British ships suffered so much in their masts 
and rigging that the French recovered the superiority. 

To a direct co-operation with the United States, D’Estaing 
was drawn by the wish of congress, the entreaties of South 
Carolina, and his own never-fmling good-will. On 
the first day of September, he approached Georgia so > s«pt. i. 
suddenly that he took by surptise four British ships- 
of-war. To the government of South Carolina he announced 
his readiness to assist in reducing Savannah ; but as there 
was neither harbor, nor road, nor offing to receive his 
twenty ships of the line, he made it a condition that his 
fleet, which consisted of thirty-three sail, should not be 
detained long off so dangerous a coast. South Carolina 
glowed with joy in the fixed belief that the garrison 
of Savannah would lay down their arms. In ten days, 8^ la 
the French troops, 'thotigh tmaasisted, effected their 
landing. Meantime, the British commander worked day 
and night with relays of hundreds of negroes to strengthen 
his dMences ; and Maitland, regardless of malaria, hastened 
with treops from Beaufort throt^ the sVamps of the low 
Cttnntry. 

On the sixteenth, D'Estaing summoned General Sept, la 
Prevost to surrender to the arms of the kii^ of 
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France. 'While Preyoat gained time b^r a triple inter* 
ohuige of notes, Maitland, Unshed yrith a mortal fever 
oanght on the march, brought to his aid through the inland 
channels the first division of about four hundred men from 
Beaufort. The second division followed a few hours later; 
and, when both had arrived, the British gave their answer 
of defiance. 

Swiftly as the summons had been borne through Soulh 
Carolina, and gladly as its people ran to arms, it was 
86^23. twenty-third of September when the Ameiioans 
under linooln joined the French in the siege of the 
Oot.s. ’ city. On the eighth of October, the reduction of 
Savannah seemed still so far distant that the naval 
officers insisted on the rashness of leaving the fleet longer 
exposed to autumnal gales, or to an attack, with so much of 
its strength on land. An assault was therefore resolved on 
for the next day, an hour before sunrise, by two feigned 
and two real attacks. 

The only chance of success lay in the precise execution 
of the plan. The column under Count Dillon, which was 
to have attacked the rear of the British lines, became en- 
tapg^ed in a swamp, of which it should only have i^rted 
the edge, was helplessly exposed to the British batteries, 
and could not even be formed. It was broad day when the 
party with D’Estaing, accompanied by a part of ^e Caro- 
linians, advanced fearlessly, but only to become huddled 
together near the parapet under a destructive fire from 
musketry and cannon. The American standard was planted 
on the ramparts by Hume and by Bush, lieutenants of the 
second South Carolina regiment, but both of them fell; at 
their side Sergeant Jasper was mortally wounded, but he 
used the last moments of^is life to bring off the colors 
which he supported. A French standard was also planted. 

After an obstinate struggle of fifty-five minutes to carry 
the redoubt, the assailants retreated before a chai^ of 
grenadiers and marines, led gallantly by Maitland. The 
iiyury sustained by the British was trifling; the loss of 
Americans was ai^ut two hundred; of the IBVendi, thrice 
as many. D’Estaing was twice wounded; Pulaski once, 
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»nd mortally'. “The ones of tlie dying,” so wrote the 
Baron de Stedingk to his king, Ghistavus HI. of Sweden, 
“ {uerced me to the heart, I desired death, and might have 
found it, hut for the necessity Of thinking how to save 
four hundred men whose retreat was stopped by a broken 
bridge.” He himself was badly wounded. At Paris, as he 
moved about on crutches, he became the delight of the 
highest social circles ; and at one of the theatres he 
was personated on the stage, leading a party to itts. 
storm. The French withdrew to their ships and 
sailed for France ; the patriots of Geor^a who had joined 
them fled to the backwoods or across the river. 

Lincoln repaired to Charleston, and was followed by what 
remained of his army; the militia of South Carolina re- 
turned to their homes ; its continental regiments were melt- 
ing away ; and its paper money became so nearly worthless 
that a bounty of twenty-five hundred dollars for twenty-one 
months’ service had no attraction. The dwellers near the 
sea between Charleston and Savannah were shaken in their 
allegiance, not knowing where to find protection. Through- 
out the state, the people were disheartened, and foreboded 
its desolation. 

The permanence of the power of the British in the south- 
ern Atlantic states depended on their treatment of the negro. 
How that they held Geor^a and Beaufort in South Carolina, 
they might have gained an enduring mastery by emancipat- 
ing and arming the blacks. But the idea that slavery was 
a sin against humanity was unknown to parliiiment and to 
the ministry, and would have been hooted at by the army. 
The thought of universal emancipation had not yet con- 
quered the convictions of the ruling class in England, nor 
touched the life and conscience of the nation. The English 
of that day rioted in the lucrative slave-trade, and the aeal 
of tiie government in upholding it had been one of the 
causes that provoked the American war. So the advice to 
organise an army of liberated negroes, though persisted in 
by the royal governor of Virginia, was crushed by the mad 
eagerness of the British officers and soldiers in America for 
id^derl 
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I|i this they were eneouraged by the cordial approbation 
of the king and his ministers. The instmotions from Geiv 
main antboriaed the oondsoation andeale, not only of negroes 
employed in the American army, but of those who 
1TT9. volontarily followed the BritUh troops and took sano* 
tuary under British jurisdiction. Many of them were 
shipped to the markets of the West Indies. 

l^fore the end of three months after the capture of Sa* 
vannah, all the property, real and personal, of the rebels in 
Georgia, was disposed of. For further gains, Indians were 
encouraged to catch slaves wherever they could find them, 
and bring them in. All families in South Carolina were 
subjected to the visits of successive sets of banditti, who 
received commissions to act as volunteers with no pay or 
emolument but that derived from rapine, and who, roaming 
about at pleasure, robbed the widely scattered plantations, 
without regard to the patriotism or the loyalty of their 
owners. Negroes were the spoil most coveted; on the 
average, they were valued at two hundred and fifty silver 
dollars each. When Sir James Wright returned to the 
government of Ceorgia, he found several thousands of them 
awaitihg distribution among their claimants. The name of 
the British grew hateful, where it had before been cherished ; 
their approach was dreaded as the coming of ruin; their 
greed quelled every hope of the slave for enfiranchisement. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

XHX SIBOB OT OHABLBSTOir. 

1779-1780. 

Armies were encouraged^ by the government in England 
to |)illage and lay waste the plantations of South 
Carolina, and confiscate the property of the greatest ma. 
part of her inhabitants. Families were divided ; pat- 
riots outlawed and savagely assassinated; houses burned, 
and women and children driven shelterless into the forests; 
districts so desolated that they seemed the abode only of 
orphans and widows ; and the retaliation provoked by the 
unrelenting rancor of loyalists threatened the extermina- 
tion of her people. Left mainly to her own resources, it 
was through bloodshed and devastation and the depths of 
wretchedness that her citizens were to bring her back to 
her place in the republic by their own heroic cour.nge and 
self-devotion, having suffered more, and dared more, and 
achieved more than the men of any other state. 

Sir Henry Clinton, in whose breast his failure before 
Charleston in 1776 still rankled, resolved in peraon to carry 
out the order for its reduction. In August, an English fleet, 
commanded by Arbuthnot, an old and inefficient admiral, 
brought him^ re-enforcements and stores ; in September, fl£. 
teen hundred men arrived from Ireland ; in October, Rhode 
Island was evacuated, and the troops which had so long 
been stationed there in inactivity were incorporated into 
his army. It had been his intention to acquire Charleston 
before the end of the year. The uncertain destination of 
the superior fleet of D’Estaing held him at bay, till he 
became assured that it had sailed for Europe. 

Ijeaving the command in New Fork to the veteran Knyp- 
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haasen, CSinton, in the extraoe e«ol)6 of the^eeverest winter* 
embarked eight thousand fire hundred <^l(!erB and tain; 
and on the day after CSmstanai* 1779* set sail for the con- 
quest of South Osrolins. The admiral led ^e van into the 
adveiae current of the gulf-stream ; glamal storms scattered 
the fleet ; an ordnance vessel fouadered ; American 
privateers captured some of the transports ; a bark, 
carrying Hessian troops, lost its masts, was driven 
by gales across the ocean, and broke in pieces just as it had 
landed its famished passengers near St. Ives in England. 
Most of the horses perished. Few of the transports ar- 
rived at Tybee in Georgia, the place of rendezvous, before 
the end of January. After the junction of the troops, 
Clinton had ten thousand men under his command; and 
yet he instantly ordered from New York Lord Rawdon’s 
brigade of eight regiments, or about three thousand more. 

Charleston was an opulent town of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, free and slave, including a large population 
of traders and others, strongly attached to England and 
hating independence. The city, which was not deserted 
by its private families, had no considerable store of pro- 
^'isions. The paper money of the province was worth but 
five per cent of its nominal value. The town, like the 
country, was flat and low. On three sides it lay upon the 
wa^r ; and, for its cbmplete investment, an enemy who 
commanded the sea needed only to occupy the neck be- 
tween the Cooper and the Ashley Rivers. It had neither 
citadel, nor fort, nor ramparts, nor stone, nor materials for 
building any thing more than field-works of loose sand, 
kept together by boards and logs. The ground to be de- 
fended within the limits of the city was vety Cxtenrive ; 
and Lincoln commanded leits than two thousand 
effective men. On the third of February, 1780, the 
general assembly of South Carolina intrusted the 
executive of the state with power ** to do all things neces- 
sary to secure its liberty, safety, and happiness, except 
taking away the life of a citizen without leg^ trial.** But 
the oidls on the militia were little heeded ; the defeat before 
Savannah had disheartened the people. The soutiiem part 
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of tlie etato needed all its mea for its own |>rotection ; the 
mld^e part wae disaffe(^e 4 ; the frontiers were meni^d 
hy savage tnl^^ Yet, #hihout taking counsel of his offi- 
cers, Xincoln, rethctant. to abandon public property which 
he had not means to transport, yielded to the threats 
and urgency of &e inhabitants of Chai'leston, and re- 
mained in their city, which no experienced engineer re- 
garded as tenable. 

On the twenty-sixth, the British forces from the ngo. 
eastern side of St. John’s Island gained a view of the *• 
town, its harbor, the sea, and carefully cultivated planta- 
tions, which, after their fatigues, seemed to them a paradise. 
The best defence of the harbor-was the bar at its out- 
let ; and already, on the twenty-seventh, the officers r«i>. 27. 
of the continental squadron, which carried a hundred 
and fifty guns, reported their inability to guard it. “ Then,” 
in the opinion of Washington, “ the attempt to defend the 
town ought to have been relinquished.” But Lincoln was 
intent only on strengthening its fortifications. Setting the 
example of labor, he was the first to go to work on them in 
^the rooming, and would not return till late in the evening. 
Of the guns of the squadron and its seamen, he formed and 
manned batteries on shore ; and ships were sunk to close 
the entrance to the Ashley River. 

Clinton, trusting nothing to hazard, moved slowly along 
a coast intersected by creeks and checkered with islands. 
The delay brought greater disasters on the state. Lincoln 
used the time to draw into Charleston aU the resources of 
the southern department of which he could dispose. ** Col- 
lecting the whole force for the defence of Charleston^” 
thought Washington, '‘is putting much to hazard;” and 
he dreaded the event. But he was too remote to be heard 
in time. 

The period of enlistment of the North Carolina militia 
having expired, most of them returned home. On 
th^eeventh of April, the remains of the Virginia line, April?, 
seven hundred y^erahs, entered Charleston, having 
iu twenty-^ght days marched five hundred miles to certain 
captivity, . 
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On 1^6 ninth, Ai^ttthnot, taking advantage of a 
». gentle east wind, brought bia diips into the harbor, 
withont suffering ieom Fort Monltoie or returning 
Apr. 10. its fire. The next day, the first pahtUel being com- 
pleted, Clinton and Arbnthnot summoned the town 
to surrender, linooln answered : ** From duty and inolinar 
tion, I shall support the town to the last extremity.” 

A r 13 thirteenth, the American ofiScers insisted 

' that Governor Rutledge should withdraw from 
Charleston, leaving Gadsden, the lieutenant-governor, with 
five of the council. On the same morning, Lincoln for the 
first time called a council of war, and, revealing to its mem- 
bers his want of resources, suggested an evacuation. ** We 
should not lose an hour,” said Mackintosh, “ in attempting 
to get the continental troops over the Cooper River ; for on 
their safety depends the salvation of the state.” But Lin- 
coln only invited them to consider the measure maturely, 
till the time when he should send for them again. Before 
he met them again, the American cavalry, which kept up 
some connection between the town and the countiy, had 
been surprised and dispersed ; Cornwallis had arrived' 
Apr. 19. with nearly three thousand men from New York; 
and the British had occupied the peninsula from the 
Cooper to the Wando ; so that an evacuation was no 
May 6 . longer possible. On the sixth of May, Fort Moultrie 
surrendered withont firing a gun. That field in- 
trenchments supported a siege for six weeks was due to the 
caution of the besiegers more than to the vigor of the de- 
fence, which languished from an almost general disaffection 
of the citizens. 

^ On the twelfth, after the British had mounted can- 

non in their third parallel, Iftd crossed the wet ditch 
and advanced within twenty-five yards of the American 
works, ready to assault the town by land and water, Lin- 
coln signed a capitulation. A proposal to allow the men of 
South Carolina, who did not choose to reside under British 
rule, twelve months to dispose of their property, was not 
accepted. The continental troops and sailors became pris- 
onera of war until exchanged ; the militia from the country 
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we^ to return b<Mne- m prisoners of war on parole, and to 
be secured ia t^oir f»x>pertj^ so long os their parole should 
be observed* male adults in Charleston, including 

the aged, the Infirm, and even the loyalists, who a few days 
later offered their congratulations on the reduction of South 
Carolina, were counted and paroled as prisoners; In this 
vmn-glorious way, Clinton could report over five thousand 
prisoners. 

Less property was wasted than in the preceding year, 
but there was hot less greediness for plunder. The value 
of the spoil, which was distributed by English, and Hessian 
commissaries of captures, amounted to about three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; the dividend of a major-general 
exceeded four thousand guineas. There was no restraint on 
private rapine ; the silver plate of the planters was carried 
off; all negroes that had belonged to rebels were seized, 
even though they had themselves sought an asylum within 
the British lines; and at one embarkation two thousand 
were, shipped to a market in the West Indies. British 
and Gierman officers thought more of amassing fortunes 
than of reuniting the empire. The patriots were not al- 
lowed to appoint attorneys to manage or to sell their 
estates. A sentence of confiscation hung over the whole 
land, and British protection was granted only in return for 
the iinconditional promise of loyalty. 

For six weeks all opposition ceased in South Carolina. 
One expedition was sent by Clinton up the Savannah to 
encourage the loyal and reduce the disaffected in the neigh- 
borhood of Augusta ; another proceeded for the like purpose 
to the district of Ninety-Six, where Williamson surrendered 
his pest and accepted British protection ; Pickens was re- 
daoftd to., inactivity ; aloUe of the leaders of the patriot 
miliria, Cktlonel James Williams escaped pursuit and pre- 
served his freedom of action. A third and larger party 
und<|V Cornwallis moved across the Santee towards Camden. 

rear of the old Virginia line, commanded by Colonel Bu- 
ford, arriving too late to re-enforce the gamson of Charles- 
ton, ^^had retreated towards the north-east of the 
stateu They were pursued, and on the twenty-ninth 
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of May were overtaken by Taileton with seven hundted 
oavalry and mounted infantry. * Baford did not pnrrender, 
yet gave no order to engage. He himself, a few who 
were mounted, and about a hundred of the infantry, 
saved themselves by a precipitate flight. The rest, making 
no resistance, sued for quarter. Kone Was granted. A 
hundred and thirteen were killed on the spot.; a hundred 
and fifty were too badly hacked to be moved ; fifty-three 
only could be brought into Camden as prisoners. Tlie tid- 
ings of this massacre carried through the southern forests 
mingled horror and anger; but Tarleton received from 
Cornwallis the highest encomiums. 

The universal panic consequent on the capture of Charles- 
ton had suspended all resistance to the British army. The 
men of Beaufort, of Ninety-Six, and of Camden, had ca- 
pitulaled under the promise of security. They believed 
that they were to be treated as neutrals or as prisoners on 
parole. There remained to them no possibility of flight 
with their families ; and, if Ihey were inclined to take up 
arms, there was no American army around which they 
could rally. 

The attempt was now made to crush the spirit of inde- 
pendence in the heart of a people of courage and honor, to 
drive every mao of Carolina into active service in the Brit- 
ish army,' and to force the dwellers in the land of the sun, 
which ripened passions as fierce as the clime, to become 
the instruments of their own subjection. 

1780. On the twenty-second of May, confiscation of 
Msysa. property and other punishments were denounced 
against all who should thereafter oppose the king in arms, 
or hinder any one from j.oiniug his forces. On the 
joiMi. first of June, a proclamation by the (wmmissiomers, 
Clinton and Arbuthnot, offered pardon to the peni- 
tent, on their immediate return to allegianpe ; to the loyal, 
the promise of their former political immunities, ihcludwg 
freedom from taxation except by their own legishMiiwe. 
This policy of moderation might have familiarined the Car- 
olinians once more to the British government; but the proc- 
lamation was not communicated to CornwalUs : so . that 
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when, three wtoeks ^ter, two leading men, one of whom had 
been in a high station mid both principally concerned is ihe 
rebellion,’* went to that o;poer to surrender' themselves 
under its provisions, he could only answer that he had no 
knowledge of its existence. 

On the third of June, Clinton, by a proclamation itm. 
which he alone signed, out up British autliority in J"®® ** 
Carolina by the roots. He required all the inhabitants of 
the province, even those outside of Charleston “ who were 
now prisoners on parole,” to take an active part in securing 
the royal government. “Should they neglect to return to 
their; allegiance,” so ran the proclamation, “they will be 
treated as rebels to the government of the king.” He never 
reflected that many who accepted protection from fear or 
convenience did so in the expectation of living in a state of 
neutrality, and that they might say : “ If we must fight, let 
us fight on the side of our friends, of our countrymen, of 
America.” On the eve of his departure for New York, he 
reported to Germain : “ The inhabitants from every quarter 
declare their allegiance to the king, and offer their services 
dn arms. There are few men in South Carolina who are 
not either our prisoners or in arms with, us.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

•WJkX vs THX BOTTTH: OOB3rWALI.I8 ABD GATBS. 

1780. 

Rivalry and dissenaion between Clinton and Cornwallis 
already glowed under the ashes. The former had 
1780 . written home more of truth than was willingly lis- 
tened to ; and, though he clung with tenacity to his 
commission, he intimated conditionally a wish to be recalled. 
Germain took him so far at his word as to give him leave 
to transfer to Cornwallis, the new favorite, the chief com- 
mand in North America. 

All opposition in South Carolina was for the moment at 
an end, when Cornwallis entered on his separate command. 
He proposed to himself no less than to keep possession of 
all that had been gained, and to advance as a conqueror at 
least to the Chesapeake. Clinton had left with him more 
than five thousand effective troops, besides more than a 
thousand in Geor^a ; to these were to be added the regi- 
ments which he was determined to organize out of the 
southern people. 

As fast as the districts submitted, the new commander 
enrolled all the inhabitants, and appointed field-officers with 
civil as well as military power. The men of property above 
forty were made responsible for order, but were not to be 
called out except in case of insurrection or of actuifd inva- 
sion; the younger men who composed the second class 
were held liable to servo six months in each year. Some 
hundreds of commissions were issued for the militia re|^- 
ments. Major Patrick Ferguson, known from his services 
in New Jersey and greatly valued, was deputed to visit ealdt 
district in South Carolina, to procure on the spot lista of its 
militia, and to see that the orders of Cornwallis were carried 
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into execution. Any Carolinian thereafter taken in arms 
might he sentenced to death for dwertion and bearing arms 
against his country. The proposals of those who offered to 
raise provincial corps were accepted; and men of - the prov- 
ince, void of honor and compassion, received commissions, 
gathered about them profligate ruffians, and roamed through 
Carolina, indulging in rapine, and ready to put patriots to 
death as outlaws. ' Cornwallis himself never regarded a 
deserter, or any whom a court-martial sentenced to death, 
as subjects of mercy. A quartermaster of Tarleton's legion 
entered the house of Samuel Wyly near Camden, and, 
because he had served as a volunteer in the defence of 
Charleston, cut him in pieces. The Presbyterians sup- 
ported the cause of independence ; and indeed the Amer- 
ican revolution was but the application of the principles of 
the Reformation to civil government. One Huok, a captain 
of British militia, fired the library and dwelling-house of 
the clergyman at Williams's plantation in the upper part 
of South Carolina, and burned every Bible into which the 
Scottish translation of the psalms was bound. Under the 
immediate eye of Cornwallis, the prisoners who had capitu- 
lated in Charleston were the subjects of perpetual persecu- 
tion, unless they would exchange their paroles for oaths of 
allegiance ; and some of those who had been accustomed to 
live in affluence from the produce of lands cultivated by 
slaves had not fortitude enongh to dare to be poor. Me- 
chanics and shopkeepers could not collect their dues, .except 
after promises of loyalty. 

Lord Rawdon, who had the very important command on 
the Santee, raged equally against deserters from his Irish 
regiment and against the inhabitants. To Rugely, at that 
tim,e a major of militia in the British service and an 
aspirant for higher promotion, he on the first of July 
addressed the following order : If any person shall 
meet a soldier straggling, and shall not secure him or Epread 
an alarm f<Mr that purpose ; or if any person shall shelter or 
guide or furaush assistance to soldiers straggling, the persons 
so offending may assure themselves of rigorous punishment,' 
either by whipping, imprisonment, or being sent to serve 
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in the West Indies. I will give the inhabitants ten guineas 
for the head of any deserter belonging to the volunteers of 
Ireland, and five guineas only if they bring him in alive.*’ 

The chain of posts for holding South Carolina consisted 
of Georgetown, Charleston, Beaufort, and Savannah on the 
sea ; Auguita, Ninety>Six, and Camden in the interior. Of 
these, Camden was the most important, for it was the key 
between the north and south; % a smaller post at Rooky 
Mount, it kept up a. communication with Ninety-Six. 
iTge. In the opinion of Clinton, six thousand men were re- 
quired to hold Carolina and Georgia ; yet, at the end 
of June, Cornwallis reported that he had put an end to all 
resistance in those states,' and in September, after the har- 
vest, would march into North Carolina to reduce that prov- 
ince. But the violence of his measures roused the courage 
of despair. On hearing of the acts of the British, Houston, 
the delegate in congress from Gteor^a, wrote to Jay : “ Our 
misfortunes are, under God, the source of our safety. Our 
captive soldiers will, as usual, be poisoned, starved, and 
insulted, — will be scouiged into the service of the enemy; 
the citizens will suffer pillaging, violences, and conflagra-. 
tions ; a fruitful country will be desolated ; but the loss of 
Charleston will promote the general cause. The enemy 
have overrun a considerable part of the state in the hour of 
its nakedness and debility ; but, as their measures seem as 
Usual to be dictated by infatuation, when they have wrought 
up the spirit of the people to fury and desperation, they will 
be expelled from the country.” 

Determined patriots of Sooth Carolina took refuge in the 
state on their north. Among them was Sumter, who in the 
command of a continental regiment had shown courage and 
ability. To punish his flight, a British detachment turned 
his wife out of doors, and burned his house with every 
thing which it contained. The exiles, banding themselves 
together, chose him for- their leader. For Iheir use, the 
smiths of the neighborhood wrought iron tools into rude 
weapons ; bullets were oast of pewter, collected from house- 
keepers. With scarcely three rounds of cartridges to a 
man, they could obtain no more but from their foes; and 
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the arms of the dead and wounded in one engagement must 
equip them for another. 

On the rumor of an advancing American army, Rawdon 
called on all the inhabitants round Oamdch to> join him 
in arms. One hundred and sixty who refused he shut up 
during the heat of midsummer in one prison, though some 
of them were protected by the capitulation of Charleston. 
More than twenty were loaded with chains. 

On the twelfth day of July, Captain Huck was sent j 7 go. 
out with thirty-five dragoons, twenty mounted in- 
fantry, and sixty militia, on a patrol. His troops were 
posted in a lane at the village of Cross Roads, near the 
source of Fishing Creek ; and women were on their knees 
to him, vainly begging mercy for their families and their 
homes; when suddenly Sumter and his men, though infe- 
rior in number, dashed into the lane at both ends, killed the 
commander, and destroyed neaidy all his party. This was 
the first advantage gained over the royal forces since the 
beginning of the year. 

The order by which all the men of Carolina were enrolled 
in the militia drove into the British service prisoners on pa- 
role and all who had wished to remain neutral. One Lisle, 
who thus suffered compulsion in the districts bordering on 
the rivers Tyger and Jilnorec, waited till his battalion was 
supplied with arms and ammunition, and then conducted it 
to its old commander, who was with Sumter in the Catawba 
settlement. 

Thus strengthened, Sumter, on the thirtieth of Jaiyso. 
July, made a spirited though unsuccessful attack on 
Rocky Mount. Having repaired his losses, on the 
sixth of August he surprised the British post at Aug. e. 
Hanging Rock. A regiment of refugees from North 
Carolina fled with precipitation ; their panic spread to the 
provincial regiment of the Prince of Wales, which suffered 
severely. In the beginning of the action, not one of the 
Americans had more than ten bullets; before its end, they 
used the arms and ammunition of the fallen. Among the 
partisans who were present in this fight was Andrew Jack- 
son, an orphan boy of Scotch-Irish descent, whom h.atrcd 
voi.. VI. 18 
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of oppression and love of oonntry drove to deeds beyond 
his years. Sumter drew back to the Catawba settlement, 
and from all parts of South Carolina patriots flocked to his 
standard. 

Thus far, the south rested on its own exertions. Relying 
on the internal strength of New England and the central 
states for their protection, Washington was willing to incur 
hazard for the relief of the Carolinas ; and, with the ap- 
proval of congress, from his army of less than ten and a 
half thousand men, of whom twenty-eight hundred were to 
be discharged in April, he detached General Kalb M'ith the 
Maryland division of nearly two thousand men and the 
.Delaware regiment. Marching orders for the south- 
May. wai^d were also given to the corps of Major Leo. 

The movement of Kalb was slow for want of trans- 
portation. At Petersburg in Virginia, he added to his 
comraaifd a regiment of artillery ivith twelve caiinon. 

Of all the states, Virginia, of which Jefferson was then 
the governor, lay most exposed to invasion from the sea, 
and was in constant danger from the savages on the west; 

yet it was unmindful of its own perils. Its legisla- 
May 9. tnre met on the ninth of May. Within ton minutes 
aftor the house was formed, Richard Henry Lee pro- 
posed to raise and send twenty-five hundred men to serve 
for three months in Carolin:i, and to be paid in tobacco, 
which had a real value. Major Nelson with sixty horse, 
and Colonel Armand with his corps, were already moving 
to the south. The force assembled at Williamsburg for 
the pi-otection of the country on the James River consisted 
of no more than three hundred men ; but they, too, were 
sent to Ctmolina before the end of the month. North 
Carolina miide a requisition bn Virginia for arms, and re- 
ceived them. With a magnanimity which knew nothing 
of fear, Vir^nia laid herself bare for the protection ef the 
Carolinas. 

The news that Charleston had capitulated found K^b 
still in Virginia. In .the regular European service, he had 
proved himself an efficient officer ; but his mind was neither 
rapid nor creative, and was unsuited. to the exigencies 
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of a canipaign in America. On the twentieth of 
June he entered Iforth Carolina, and halted at Hills- 
borough to repose his' wayworn soldiers. He found no 
magazines, nor did the governor of the state much heed his 
requisitions or his remonstrances. Caswell, who was in 
command of the militia, disregarded his orders from the 
vanity of acting separately. “ Officers of European ex- 
perience alone,” wrote Kalb on the seventh of July to his 
wife, “ do not know what it is to contend against difficulties 
and vexations. My present condition makes me doubly 
anxious to return to you.” Yet, under all privations, the 
officers and men of his command vied with each other in 
maintaining orde’r and harmony. In his camp at Buffalo 
Ford on Deep River, while he was still doubting how to 
direct his march, he received news of measures adopted by 
congress for the southern campaign. 

Washington wished Greene to succeed Lincoln ; congress, 
not asking his advice, and not ignorant of his opinion, 
on the thirteenth of June unanimously appointed Jane is. 
Gates to the command of the southern army, and 
constituted him independent of the commander in chief. 
He received his orders from congress and was to make his 
reports dirctrtly to that body, w’hiuh bestowed on him un- 
usual powers and all its confidence. He might address 
himself directly to Virginia and the states beyond it for 
stipplies; of himself alone appoint all staff-officers; and 
take such me-asures as he should think most proper for the 
defence of the south. 

From his plantation in Virginia, Gates made his ac- 
knowledgment to congress without elation ; to Lincoln ho 
wrote in modest and affectionate language. His first im- 
portant act was the request to congress for the. appointment 
of Morgan as a brigadier-general in the continental service, 
and in this he was supported by Jefferson and Rutledge. 
He enjoined on the corps of White and Washington, and 
on all remnants of continental troops in Y^rginia, to repair 
to the southern army with all possible diligence. 

Upon information received atli^illsborougli from Huger, ' 
of South Carolina, Gates formed his plan to march directly 
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to Camden, confident of its easy capture and the cbnseqnent 
recovery of the country. To Kalb he wrote: “Enough 
has already been lost in a vain defence of Charleston; if 
more is sacrificed, the southern states are undone ; and this 
may go nearly to undo the rest.*’ 

Arriving in the camp of Kalb, he was confirmed in his 
purpose by Thomas Pinckney, whq was his aid, and by 
Marion. It was the opinion of Kalb that the enemy would 
not make a stand at Camden. Hie first words ordered 
the troops to be prepared to march at a moment’s warning. 
The safest route, recommended by a memorial of the prin- 
cipal ofi&oers, was by way of Salisbury and Charlotte, thropgh 
a most fertile, salubrious, and well-cultivated country, in- 
habited by Presbyterians who were heartily attached to 
the cause of independence, and among whom a post for de- 
fence might have been established in case of disaster. But 
Gates was impatient ; and, having detached Marion towards 
the interior of South Carolina to watch the motions of the 
enemy and furnish intelligence, he, on the morning 
twenty-seventh of July, put what he called the 
“grand army” on its march by the shortest route to ' 
Camden, through a barren country which could offer no food 
but lean cattle, fruit, and unripe maize. 

^ j On the third of August, the army crossed the 
Pedee River, making a junction on its southern bank 
with Lieutenant-colonel Porterfield of Virginia,, an excel- 
lent oflScer, who had been sent to the relief of Charleston, 
and had kept his small command on the frontier of South 
Carolina, having found means to subsist them and to main- 
tain the appearance of holding tliat part of the country. 

The force of which Gates could dispose was greater than 
that which could be brought against him; it revived the 
hopes of the South Carolinians, who were writhing under the 
insolence of an army in which every soldier was a licensed 
plunderer, and every officer a functionary with power to 
outlaw peaceful citizens at will. The British commander 
on the Pedee called in his detachments, abandoned his post 
.on the Chcraw Hill, and repaired to Lord Rawdon at Caxh- 
den. An escort of Carolinians, who, had been forced to 
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take up arms <mi the British side, rose against their officers, 
and made prisoners of a hundred and six British invalids 
who were descending the Pedee River. A large boat from 
Georgetown, laden with stores for the British at CherSiW, 
was seized by Americans. A general revolt in the pub- 
lic mind against British authority invited Gates onwards. 
To the encouragements of others, the general added his 
own illusions; ho was confident that Oomwallis, with de- 
tached troops from his main body, was gone to Savannah, 
and from his camp on the Pedee he announced on 
the fourth, by a proclamation, that their late trium- 
ph%pt and insulting foes had retreated with precipi- 
tation and dismay on the approach of his numerous, well- 
appointed, aud formidable army ; forgiveness was promised 
to those who had been forced to profess allegiance, and 
pardon was withheld only from those apostate sons of 
America who should hereafter support the enemy. 

On the seventh, at the Cross Roads, the troops Aug.?, 
with Gates made a junction with the North Carolina 
militia under Caswell, and proceeded towards the enemy 
at Lynch’s Creek. 

In the following night, that post was abandoned ; and 
Lord Rawdon occupied another on the southern bank of 
Little Lynch’s Creek, unassailable from the deep, muddy 
channel of the river, and within a day’s march of Camden. 
Here he was joined by Taiieton with a small detachment 
of cavalry, who on their way had mercilessly ravaged the 
country on the Black River as a punishment to its patriot 
inhabitants, and as a terror to the dwellera on the Wateree 
and Santee. By a forced march up the stream. Gates could 
have turned Lord Rawdon’s fiank, and made an easy 
conquest of Camden. Missing his only opportunity, Aug. u. 
on the eleventh, after a useless halt of two days, he 
defiled by the right, and, marching to the north of 
Camden, on the thirteenth^ encamped at Clermont, Ang. u. 
which the British had ju^t abandoned. The time thus 
allowed, Raw^don used to strengthen himself by four com- 
panies from Ninety-Six, as well as by the troops from Cler- 
mont, and to throw up redoubts at Camden. 
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jygj On the evening of the tenth, Cornwallis left Charles- 

Aug. io. ton, and arrived at Camden before the dawn of the 
Ang. 14. fourteenth. At ten o’clock on the night of the 
Avg. 15. fifteenth, he set his troops in motioe, in the hope of 
joining battle with the Americans at the break of day. 

On the fourteenth. Gates had been joined by seven 
■ hundred Virginia militia under the command of Ste^ 
Tens. On the same day, Sumter, appearing in camp with 
four hundred men, asked for as many more to intercept a 
convoy with its stores on the road from Charleston to 
Camden. Gates, who believed himself at the head of 
seven thousand men, granted his request. Sumter left ^he 
camp, taking with him eight hundred men, and on the 
next morning captured the wagons and their escort. 

An exact field return proved to Gates that he had but 
lliree thousand and fifty-two rank and file present and fit 
for duty. “These are enough,” said he, “for our 
Ang. IS. purpose ; ” and on the fifteenth he communicated to 
a council of officers an order to begin their march at 
ten -o’clock in the evening of that day. He was listened 
to in silence. Many wondered at a night march of an 
army of which more than two thirds were militia, that had 
never even been paraded together; but Gates, who had 
the ** most '-sanguine confidence of victory and the disper- 
sion of the enemy,” appointed no place for re&deiBvotts, 
and began his march before his baggage was sufficiently 
in the rear. 

At halfipast two on the morning of the sixteenth, 

’ about nine miles from Camden, the advanoe-gua|d 
of Cornwallis fell in with the advance-guard of the Amer- 
icans. To the latter, the collision was a surprise. Their 
cavalry was in front, but Armand, its commander, who 
disliked his orders, was insubordinate; the horsemen in 
his command turned suddenly and fled ; and neither be 
nor they did any service that night or the next day. The 
retreat of Armand’s legion produced confusion in the flr<^ 
Maryland brigade, and spread consternation throughout 
the army, till the light infantry on the ri^t, under the eom- 
mand of Colonel Porterfield, threw back the party that 
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made the attack and restored order ; but at a great price, 
for Porterfield received a wound which proved mortal. 

To a council of the American general officers, held iigo. 
immediately in the, rear of the lines, Gates commu- 
nicated the report of a prisoner, that a large regular force 
of British troops under Cornwallis was five or six hundred 
yards in their front, and submitted the question whether it 
would be proper to retreat. Stevens declared himself eager 
for battle, saying that the information was but a stratagem 
of Rawdon to escape the attack.” No other advice being 
offered. Gates desired them to form in line of battle. 

The position of Lord Cornwallis was most favorable. A 
swamp on each side secured his flanks against the superior 
numbers of the Americans. At daybreak, his last disposi- 
tions were made. The front line, to which were attached 
two six-pounders and two three-pounders, was commanded 
on the right by Lieutenant-colonel Webster, on the left by 
Lord Rawdon ; a battalion with a six-pounder was posted 
behind . each wing as a reserve ; the cavalry were in the 
rear, ready to charge or to pursue. 

On the American side, the second Maryland brigade, of 
which Gist was brigadier, and the men of Delaware, occu- 
pied the right under Kalb; the North Carolina division 
with Caswell, the centre ; and Stevens with the newly ar- 
rived Virginia militia, the left : the best troops on the side 
strongest by nature, the worst on the weakest. The first 
Maryland brigade, at the head of which Smallwood shotild 
have appeared, formed a second line about two hundred 
yards in the rear of the first. The artillery was divided 
between the two brigades. 

Gates took his place in the rear of the second line. He 
gave no order till Otho Williams proposed to him to begin 
the attack with the brigade of Stevens, his worst troops, 
who had been with the army only one day. Stevens gave 
the word ; and, as they prepared to move forward, Corn- 
wallis ordered Webster, whose division contained his best 
troops, to aaiml them, while Rawdon was to engage the 
American right. As the British with Webster rushed on, 
firing and shouting huzza, Stevens reminded his militia that 
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they had bayonets; but they had received them only the 
day before, and knew not how to use them ; so, dropping 
their muskets, they escaped to the woods with such speed 
that not more than three of them were killed or wounded. 

Caswell and the militia of North Carolina, except the few 
who had Gregory for their brigadier, followed the example ; 
so that nearly two thirds of the army fled without firing a shot. 

Gates writes of them, as an eye-witness : “ The British 
An«. cavalry continuing to harass their rear, they ran like 
a torrent and bore all before them ; ” that is to say, 
the general himself was borne with them. They took to 
the Woods and dispersed in every direction, while Gates dis- 
appeared entirely from the scene, taking no thought for the 
continental troops whom he left at their posts in the field, 
and flying, or, as he called it, retiring, as fast as possible to 
Charlotte. . 

The militia having been routed, Webster came round the 
flank of the first Maryland brigade, and attacked them in 
front and on their side. Though Smallwood was nowhere 
to be found, they were sustained by the reserve, till the 
brigade was outflanked by greatly superior numbers, and 
obliged to give ground. After being twice rallied, they 
finally retreated. The division which Kalb commanded 
continued long in action, and never did troops show greater 
courage than these men of Maryland and Delaware. The 
horse of Kalb had been killed under him, and he had been 
badly wounded ; yet he continued the fight on foot. At last, 
in the hope that victory was on his side, he led a charge, 
drove the division under Bawdon, took fifty prisoners, and 
would not believe that he was not about to gain the day, 
when Comwallis poured against him a party of dragoons 
and infantry. Even then he did not yield, until disabled 
by many wounds. / 

The victory cost the British about five hundred of their 
best troops; “their great loss,” wrote Marion, “is equal to 
a defeat.” How many Americans peiished on the field or 
surrendered is not accurately known. They saved none ^ 
their artillery and little of their baggage. Except one. 
hundred continental soldiers whom Gist conducted across 
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the swamps, through which the cavalry could not follow, 
every corps was dispersed. The canes and underwood tliat 
hid them from their pursuers separated them from one 
another. 

Kalb lingered for three days ; but, before he closed his 
eyes, he bore an affectionate testimony to the exemplary 
conduct of the division M'hich he had commanded, and of 
which two hfths had fallen in battle. Opulent, and happy 
in his wife and children, he gave to the United States his 
life and his example. Congress voted him a monument. 
The British parliament voted thanks to Cornwallis. 

Gates and Caswell, who took to flight with the militia, 
gave up all for lost ; and, leaving the army without orders, 
rode in all haste to Clermont, which they reached ahead of 
all the fugitives, and then pressed on and still on, until, late 
in the night, the two generals escorted each other into 
Chiirlotte. The next morning. Gates, w^ho was a petty in- 
triguer, not a soldier, left Caswell to rally such troops as 
might come in ; and himself sped to Hillsborough, where 
the North Candina legislature was soon to meet, riding 
altogether more than two hundred miles 'in three days and 
a half, and running away from his army so fast and so far 
that he knew nothing about its condition. Caswell, after 
spending one day at Charlotte, disobeyed the order of his 
chief and followed his example. 

On tlie nineteenth, American officers, coming into ixgo. 
Charlotte, placed theu* hopes of a happier turn of 
events on’ Sumter, who commanded the largest American 
force that now remained in the Carolinas. 

That detachment had, on the fifteenth, captured Aiig. u. 
more than forty British wagons laden with stores, 
and secured more than a hundred prisoners. On Ang. la 
bearing of the misfortunes of the army of Oates, 
Sumter retreated slowly and carelessly up the Wa- 
teree. On the seventeenth, he remained through Ang. 17. 
the whole night at Rocky Mount, though he knew 
l^t the Btitish were on the opposite side of the river, 
tan4 itt possession of boats and the ford. On the 
^hteenth, he advanced only eight miles ; and on Ang. ta 
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the north bank of Fishing Creek, at bright mid-day his 
troops stacked their arms; some took repose; some went 
to the river to bathe ; some strolled in search of supplies ; 
and Sumter himself fell . fast asleep in the shade of a 
wagon. In this state, a party under Tarletoii cut them ofE 
from their arms and put them to rout, taking two or three 
hundred of them captive, and recovering the British 
Au^20. prisoners and wagons. On the twentieth, Sumter 
rode into Charlotte alone, without hat or saddle. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

OOBNWAUJS Ain> THB HBK OF THB BOTTTH AND WBST. 

1780. 

From the moment of his victory near Camden, Cornwallis 
became the principal figure in the British service in 
America, — the pride and delight of Germain, the . iiso. 
desired commander in chief, the one main on whom 
rested the hopes of the ministry for the successful termina* 
tiou of the war. His friends disparaged the ability of Sir 
Henry Clinton, accused him of hating his younger and more 
enterprising compeer, and censured him for leaving at the 
south forces disproportioned to the service for which they 
were required. 

We are come to the series of events which closed the 
American contest and restored peace to the world. In 
Europe, the sovereigns of Prussia, of Austria, of Russia, 
were offering their mediation ; the united Netherlands were 
struggling to. preserve their neutrality ; France was strain- 
ing every nerve to cope with her rival in the four quarters 
of the globe ; Spain was exhausting her resources for the 
conquest of Gibraltar; but the incidents which overthrew 
the ministry of North, and reconciled Great Britain to 
America, had their springs in South Carolina. 

Comwallis, elated with success and hope, prepared for 
the northward march, which was to conduct him from 
victory to victory, till he should restore all America south 
of Delaware to its allegiance. He was made to believe that 
North Carolina would rise to welcome him; and, in the 
trmn of his flatterers, he earned Martin, its former gov- 
ernor, who was to re-enter on his ofiioe. He requested 
dinton to d;etach three thousand men to e^blish a post on 
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the Chesapeake Bay ; and Clinton kne^ too well the wishes 
of the British government to ventnre to refuse. 

In carrying out his plan, the first measure of Cornwallis 
was a reign of tcrrorJ*' Professing to re^rd South Carolina 
as restored to the dominion of George III., he accepted the 
suggestions of Martin and Tarleton, and the like, that sever- 
ity was the true mode to hold the recovered province. He 
therefore addressed the most stringent orders to the com- 
mandants at Ninety-Six and other posts, to imprison all who 
would not take up arms for the king, and to seize or destroy 
their whole property. .He most positively enjoined that 
every militia-man who had borne arms with the British and 
had afterwards joined the Americans should be hanged 
immediately. He set up the gallows at Camden for the- 
indiscriminate execution of those among his prisoners who 
had formerly given their parole, even when it had been 
kept till it was cancelled by the proclamation of Clinton. 
To bring these men to the gibbet was an act of military 
murder. 

The destruction of property and life assumed still more 
hideous forms, when the peremptory orders and example of 
Coni walUs were followed by subordinates in remote districts 
away from supervision. Cruel measures seek and are sure 
to find cruel executive agents ; ofScers whose delight was in 
blood patrolled the country, burned houses, ravaged estates, 
and put to death whom they would. The wives and dangh- 
ters of the opulent were left with no fit clothing, no shelter 
but a hovel too mean to attract the destroyer. Of a sudden, 
the woodman in his cabin would find his house surrounded, 
and he himself or his guest might be shot, because he was 
not in arms for the king. There was no question of proofs 
and na triaL For two years, cold-blooded assassinations, 
often in the house of the victim and in the presence of his 
wife and little children, were perpetrated by men holding 
the king^s commission ; and they obtained not indem- 
tm nity merely, but rewards for their zeali The enemy 
were determined to break every man’s spirit, or to . 
ruin him. No engi^ment by proclamation or by capitula- 
tion was respected. 
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The ruthless administration of Cornwallis met the hearty 
and repeated applause of Lord George Germain, who de- 
clared himself convinced that “to punish rebellion would 
have the best consequences.” As to the rebels, his orders 
to Clinton and Cornwallis were : “ No good faith or justice 
is to be expected from them, and we ought in all our trans- 
actions with them to act upon that supposition.” In this 
manner, the minister released his generals from their pledges 
to those on whom they made war. 

In violation of agreements, the continental soldiers who. 
capituhated at Charleston, nineteen hundred in number, 
were transferred from buildings in the town to prison-ships, 
where they were joined by several hundred prisoners from 
Camden. In thirteen months, one third of the whole num- 
ber perished by malignant fevers ; others were impressed 
into the British service as mariners ; several hundred young 
men were taken by violence on board transports, and 
forced to serve in a British regiment in Jamaica, leav- itso 
ing wives and young children to want. Of more than 
three thousand confined in prison-ships, all but about seven 
hundred were made away with. 

On the capitulation of Charleston, eminent patriots re- 
mained prisoners on parole. Foremost among these stood 
the aged Christopher Gadsden, whose unselfish love of 
country was a constant encouragement to his countrymen 
never to yield. Their silent example restrained the timid 
from exchanging their paroles for the protection of British 
subjects. To overcome this influence, eleven days after the 
victory at Camden, he, and thii*ty-six of his most resolute 
associates, in fl.agrant disregard of the conditions on which 
they had surrendered, were eai'ly in the morning taken from 
their houses and beds and transported to St. Augustine. 
Gadsden and others, refusing to give a new parole, were 
immured in the castle of St. Mark. After some weeks, a 
like cargo was shipped to the same place. 

The system of slaveholding kept away from defensive 
imrvice not only, more than half the population, whom the 
planters would not suffer to be armed, but the numerous 
whites, needed to watch the black men, if they were to be 
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kept in Bondage while war was raging. Moreover, the 
moral force of their owners was apt to become enervated. 
Men deriving their livelihood from the labor of .slaves ceased 
to respect labor, and shunned it as a disgrace. Some had 
not the courage to face the idea of poverty for themselves, 
still less for their wives and children. , Many fainted at the 
haid option between submission and ruin. Ojarles Pinck- 
ney, lately president of the South Carolina senate, classing 
himself among those who from the hurry and confusion of 
,the times had been misled, desired to show every mark of 
allegiance. Rawlins Lowndes, who but a few months before 
had been president of the state of South Carolina, excused 
himself for having reluctantly given way to necessity, and 
accepted any test that might be required to prove that, 
with the unrestrained dictates of his own mind, he now 
attached himself to the royal government. Henry Middle- 
ton, president of the first American congress, though still 
“ partial to a cause for which he had been so long engaged,” 
promised to do nothing to keep up the spirit of indepen- 
dence, and to demean himself as a faithful subject. 

. But the people of South Carolina were never conquered. 
From the moment of the fall of Charleston, Colonel James 
Williams, of the district of Ninety-Six, did not rest in 
gathering the armed friends of the union. From the re^on 
above Camden, Sumter and his band hovered over all Brit- 
ish movements. Sumter certainly has been our greatest 
plague in this country,” writes Cornwallis. 

In the swamps between the Pedee and the Santee, Marion 
and his men kept watch. Of a delicate organization, sensi- 
tive to tnith and honor and right, humane, averse to blood- 
shed, never wreaking vengeance nor suffering those around 
him to do so, scrupulously respecting private property, he 
had the love and confidence of all people in that part of 
the country. Tarleton’s legion had laid it waste to mspire 
terror ; and volunteer partisans gathered round Marion to 
redeem their land. 

A body of three hundred royalist militia and two hundred 

1780. regtilar troops had established a post at Musgrove’s 
AHf.is. Mills on the Fnoree River. On the eighteenth of 
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Angiist, they were attached by inferior numbers un- , 
der Williams of, Ninety-Six, and routed, with sixty * 8 . 
killed and more than that number wounded. Williams lost 
but eleven. 

At dawn of the twentieth, a party, convoying a Ang. 20. 
hundred and fifty prisoners of the Maryland line, 
were crossing the great savanna near Nelson’s ferry over 
the Santee, upon the route from Oamden to Charleston, 
when Manon and his men sprang upon the guard, liberated 
the prisoners, and captured twenty-six of the escort. 

“ Colonel Marion,” wrote Cornwallis, “ so wrought on the 
minds of the people that there was scarcely an inhabitant 
between the Pedee and the Santee that was not in arms 
against us. Some parties even crossed the Santee and car- 
ried terror to the gates of Charleston.” Balfour, the com- 
mandant of Charleston, wrote home : “In vain we expected 
loyalty a^d attachment from the inhabitants ; they are the 
same stuff as compose all Americans.” The British histo- 
rian of the war, who was then in South Carolina, relates 
that “almost the whole country seemed upon the eve of 
a revolt.” 

In the second week of September, when the heats s«pt. 
of summer had abated, the earlier cereal grains had 
been harvested, and the maize was nearly ripe, Cornwallis 
began his projected march. He relied on the loyalists of 
North Carolina to recruit his army. On his left. Major 
Patrick Ferguson, the ablest British partisan, was sent with 
two hundred of the best troops to the uplands of South 
Carolina, where he enlisted young men of that country, loy- 
alists who had fled to the mountains for security, and fu^- 
tives of the worst character who sought his standard for 
safety and the chances of plundering with impunity. 

The Cherokees had been encouraged during the summer 
to join insurgent loyalists in rava^ng the American i^tle- 
ments west of the mountains as far as Chiswell’s lead mines. 
A^inst this danger, Jefferson organized, in the south- 
west^ counties of the state of which he was the governor, 
a 1‘eg^ment of four hundred backwoodsmen under the com- 
mand of Colonel William Campbell, brother-in-law of Pat- 
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rick Henry; and in an interview' with William Preston, 
the lieutenant of Washington county, as the south-west of 
Vir^nia was then called, he dwelt on the resources of the 
country, the spirit of congress, and the character of the 
people ; and for himself and for his state wonld admit no 
doubt that, in spite of all disasters, a continued vigorous 
resistance would bring the war to a happy issue. 

At Waxhaw, Cornwallis halted for a few days, and^ that 
he might eradicate the spirit of patriotism from Slouth Caro- 
lina before he passed beyond its borders, he, on the 
sixteenth day of September, sequestered by procla- 
mation all estates belonging to the friends of Amer- 
ica, and appointed a commissioner for the seizure of such 
estates both real and personal. The concealment, removal, 
or injury of property doomed to confiscation, was punisha- 
ble as an abetting of rebellion. The sequestration extended 
to debts due to the person whoso possessions were ooufi.s- 
cated ; and, to prevent collusive practices, a great reward 
was offered to those who should make discovery of the 
concealment of negroes, horses, cattle, plate, household fur- 
niture, books, bonds, deeds, apd other property. To patri- 
ots, no alternative was left but to fight against their country 
and their consciences, or to encounter exile and poverty. 

The custom of military executions of Carolinians taken in 
arms was vigorously maintained, and the chiefs of the Cher- 
okees were at that very time on their way to Augusta to 
receive the presents which were to stimulate their activity. 
Aware of their coming, dark, a fugitive from Georgia, 
forced his way back with one hundred riflemen ; having 
joined to them a body of woodsmen, he defeated the British 
garrison under Colonel Brown at Augusta, and captured 
the costly presents designed for the Cherokees. The mo- 
ment w^ critical; for Cornwallis, in his eagerness to di^aw 
strength to his own army, had not left a post or a soldier 
between Augusta and Savannah, and the alienated people 
kad returned most reluctantly to a state of obedience. 
With a corps of one hundred provincials and one hundred 
Cherokees, Brown maintained a position on Garden Hill 
for nearly a week, when he was rescued by Cruger from 
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Jfinety-Six. At his approach, the Americans retired. On 
the pursuit, some of them were scalped and some taken pris- 
oners. Of the latter, Captain Ashby and twelve others 
were hanged under the eyes of Brown ; thirteen 
who were delivered to the Cherokees were killed by 
tortures, or by the tomahawk, or were thrown into fires. 
Thirty in all were put to death by the orders of Brown. 

Cruger desired to waylay and capture the retreating 
party, and Ferguson eagerly accepted his invitation to join 
in the enterprise, Cruger moved with circumspection, tak- 
ing care not to be led too far from the fortress of Ninety- 
Six; Fei^son was more adventurous, having always the 
army of Cornwallis on his right. Near the Broad River, 
his party encountered Macdowell with one hundred and 
sixty militia from Burk and Rutherford counties in North 
Carolina, pursued them to the foot of the mountains, and 
left them no chance of safety but by fleeing beyond the 
Alleghanies. 

During these events, Cornwallis encountered no serious 
impedimenfr till he approached Charlotte. There his van 
was driven back by the fire of a small body of mounted 
men, commanded by Colonel William Richardson Davie of 
North Carolina. The general rode up in person, and the 
American party was dislodged by Webster’s brigade; but 
not till the mounted Americans, scarcely forty in number, 
had for several minutes kept the British army at bay. ■ 

From Charlotte, Cornwallis pursued his course towards 
Salisbury. Meantime, the fugitives under Macdowell re- 
counted the .sorrows of their families to the emigrant free- 
men on the Watauga, among whom slavery was scarcely 
known. ■ The backwoodsmen, though remote from the 
world, love their fellow-men. In the pure air and life of 
the mountain and the forest, they join serenity with courage. 
They felt for those who had fled to them; with one heart, 
they resolved to restore the suppliants to their homes, and 
for that purpose formed themselves into regiments imder 
Isaac Shelby and John Sevier. Shelby despatched a mefr> 
senger to William Campbell on the forks of Holston ; and 
the field-ofilcers of South-western Virginia unanimously . 

VOL. VI. 19 
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resolved that he, with four hundred men, should join in the 
expedition. An express was sent to Colonel Cleaveland of 
Horth Carolina; and all were to meet at Burk county court- 
house; on the waters of the Catawba. The three regiments 
from the west of the. Alleghanies under Campbell, Shelby, 
and Sevjer, and the North Carolina fugitives under 
Septum Maodowell, assembled on the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
s«pt. 26 . ber at Watauga. On the next day, each man mounted 
on his own horse, armed with his own rifle, and carry- 
ing his own store of provisions, they began the ride over 
the mountains, where the passes through the Alleghanies 
are the highest. Not even a bridle-path led through the 
forest, nor was there a house for forty miles between the 
Watauga and the Catawba. The men left their families in 
secluded valleys, distant one from the. other, exposed not 
only to parties of royalists, but of Indians. In the 
8 ^. 30 . evening of the thirtieth, they formed a junction with 
the regiment of Colonel Benjamin Cleaveland, con- 
sisting of three hundred and fifty men from the North 
Carolina counties of Wilkes and Surry# The next 
Oot. 1. day, Macdowell was despatched to request Gates to 
send them a general officer; “till he should arrive, 
Campbell was chosen to act as commandant.** 

Ferguson, who had pursued the party of Macdowell to 
the foot of the Alleghanies, and had spread the terror of 
invasion beyond them, moved east wardly towards Cornwal- 
lis by a road from Buffalo ford to King’s Mountain, which 
offered ground for a strong encampment. Of the parties 
against him, he thus wrote to Cornwallis: “^ey are be- 
come an object of consequence. I should hope for success 
against them myself ; but, numbers oompai*ed, that must be 
doubtful. Three or four hundred good soldiers, part dra- 
goons, would finish the business. Something must be done 
soon. This is their last push- in this quarter.** 

On receiving: this lett^, Corpwallis ordered Tarleton to 
mardi with the light infantry, the British legion, and a 
three-pounder to his assistance. 

At that time, Colonel James Williams was about seventy 
miles from SalisbuiT:, in the forks of the Catawba, with . 
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nearly four hundred, and fifty horsemen, in pursuit of Per- 
guBon. Wise and vigilant, he kept out scouts ou 
every side ; and, on the second of October, one of 
them “ rejoiced his heart,” by bringing him the news 
that one half of the whole popnlation beyond the mountains 
were drawing near. 

Following a path between King’s Mountain and the main 
ridge of the Alleghsnies, “the western army,” so they 
called themselves, under Campbell, already more than thir- 
teen hundred strong, marched to the Gowpens on 
Broad River, where, on the evening of the sixth, they Oot. e. 
were joined by Williams with four hundred men. 

From Williams, they learned nearly where Ferguson’s party 
was encamped ; and a council of the principal officers de- 
cided to go that very night to strike them by surprise. For 
this .end, they picked out nine hundred of their best horse- 
men ; at eight o’clock on that same evening, they began their 
march. Riding all night, with the moon two days 
past its first quarter, on the afternoon of the seventh oct. 7. 
they were at the foot hf King’s Mountain. 

The little brook that ripples through the narrow valley 
flows in an easterly direction. The mountain, which rises 
a mile and a half south of the line of North Carolina, is 
the termination of a ridge that branches fi’om the north-west 
to the south-east from a spur 01 the Alleghanies. The 
British, in number eleven hundred and twenty-five, of whom 
one hundred and twenty-five were regulars, were posted on 
its summit, “ confident that they could not be forced from 
so advantageous a post,” to which the approach was precipi- 
tously steep, the slaty rook cropping out in craggy cliffs 
hnd forming natural breastworks along its sides &nd on its 
heights. 

The Americans disntounted, and, though inferior in num- 
bers, formed themselves into four columns. A part of 
Qeayeland’s regiment, headed by Major Winston, and 
Colotel Sevier’s regiment, formed a large oolunui on the 
right wing. The other part of deavelimd’s regiment, 
headed by Cleaveland himself, and the regimept of Wil- 
liams, composed the left wing. The post of extreme flanger 
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was assigned to the column formed, by Campbell’s regiment 
on the right centre, and Shelby’s regiment on the left 
centre ; so that Sevier’s right nearly adjoined Shelby’s left. 
The right and left wings were to pass the position of Fer- 
guson, and from opposite sides climb the ridge in his rear; 
while the two central columns were to attack in front. In 
this order, ‘‘ the western army ” advanced to within a quarter 
of a mile of the enemy before they were discovered. 

The two centre columns, headed by Campbell and Shelby, 
climbing the mountain, began* the attack. Shelby, a man 
of the hardiest make, stiff as iron, among the dauntless 
singled out for dauntlessness, went right onward and upward 
like a man who had but one thing to do, and but one 
thought, — to do it. The British regulars with fixed bayo- 
nets charged Campbell ; and his riflemen, who had no bayo- 
nets, were obliged to give way for a short distance ; 
but “ they were soon rallied by their gallant com- 
mander and some of his active officers,” and “ re- 
turned to the attack with additional ardor.” 

The two centre columns, with no aid but from a part of 
' Sevier’s regiment, kept up a furious and bloody battle with 
the British for ten minutes, when the right and left wings 
of the Americans, advancing upon their flank and, rear, 
** the fire became general all around.” For fifty-five minutes 
longer the fire on both sides was heavy and almost incessant. 
The regulars with bayonets could only make a momentary 
impression. At last, the right wing gained the summit of 
the eminence, and the position of the British was no longer 
tenable. Fm*guson having been killed, the enemy attempted 
to retreat along the top of the ridge ; but, finding thehiselves 
held in check by the brave men of Williams and Cleave- 
land; Captain Depeyster, the commanding officer of the 
British, hoisted a flag. The firing immediately ceased; the 
enemy laid down their arms and surrendered themselves 
prisoners at diroretion. 

The loss of the British on that day was at least eleven 
hundred and fofir. Four hundred and fifty-six of them 
were either killed, or too severely wounded to leave the 
ground ; the number of prisoheia was six hundred and forty* 
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eight. On the American side, the regiment of Campbell 
suffered more than any other in the action ; the total loss 
was twenty-eight killed and sixty wounded. Among those 
who fell was Colonel James Williams of Kinety-Six, a man 
of an exalted character, of a career brief but glorious. An 
ungenerous enemy revenged themselves for his virtues by 
nearly extirpating his family ; they could not take away his 
right to be remembered by his country with honor and 
affection to the latest time. 

Among the captives there were house-burners and assas- 
sins. Private soldiers — who had witnessed the sorrows 
of children and women, robbed and wronged, shelterless, 
stripped of all clothes but those they wore, nestling about 
fires kindled on the ground, and mourning for their fathers 
and husbands — executed nine or ten in retaliation for the 
frequent and barbarous use of the gallows at Cam- 
den, Ninety-Six, and Augusta ; but Campbell at once 
intervened, and in general orders, by threatening the 
delinquents with certain and effectual punishment, secured 
protection to the prisoners. 

Just below the forks of the Catawba, the tidings of ffie 
defeat reached Tarleton ; his party in all haste rejoined 
Cornwallis. The victory at King’s Mountain, which in the 
spirit of the Americ.an soldiers was like the rising at Con- 
cord, in its effects like the sue<5esBes at Bennington, changed 
the aspect of the war. The loyalists of North Carolina no 
longer dared, rise. It fired the patriots of the two Caro- 
linas with fresh zeal. It encouraged the fragments of the 
defeatdil and scattered American army to seek e.ich other 
and organize themselves anew. It quickened the North 
Carolina legislature to earnest efforts. It encouraged Vir- 
ginia to devote her resources to the Country south of her 
border. The appe.arance on the frontiers of a numerous 
enemy from settlements beyond the mountains, whose very 
names had been unknown to the British, took Cornwallis 
by surprise, and their success was fatal to his intended expe- 
dition. He had hoped to step with ease from one Carolina 
to the other, and from these to the conquest of Virginia ; 
and he had now no choice but to retreat. 
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On the evening of the fourteenth, his troops began 
Oct- 1*-. their inarch back from Charlotte to the Catawba 
ford. The men of Mecklenburg and Kowan counties had 
disputed his advance ; they now harassed his foraging par- 
ties, intercepted his despatches, and cut off his communi- 
cations. Soldiers of the militia hung on his rear. Twenty 
wagons were captured, laden with stores and the knapsacks 
of the light infantry legion. Single men would ride within 
gunshot of tbe retreating army, discharge their rifles, and 
escape. 

The Catawba ford was crossed with difficulty on abcount 
of a great fall of rain. For two days, the royal forces 
remained in the Catawba settlement, Cornwallis suffering 
from fever, the army from want of forage and provisions. 
The command on the retreat fell to Rawdon. The soldiers 
had no tents. For several days, it rained incessantly. 
Waters and deep mud choked the roads. At night, the 
armjr bivouacked in. the woods in unwholesome air. Some- 
times, it was without meat ; at . others, without bread. For 
fi^e days it lived upon Indian corn gathered from the fields, 
five ears being the day’s allowance for two soldiers. But 
for the personal exertions of the militia, most of whom were 
mounted, the army would not have been supported in the 
field ; and yet, in return for their exertions, they were 
treated with derision and even beaten by insolent British 
officers. After a march of fifteen days, the army encamped 
at Winnidiorough, an intermediate station between Camden 
and Ninety-Six. 

All the while Marion had been on the alert. Two 
*** ‘ hundred tories had been sent in September to sur- 
prise him ; and with but fifty-three men he first surprised a 
part of his pursuera, and then drove the main body to flight. 

^ At Black Mingp, on the twenty-eighth, he made a 
^ ' ' successful attack on a ^ard of sixty militia, and took 
prisoners those who were under its escort. The British 
were burning houses on Little Pedee, and he permitted his 
inen of that district to return to protect their wives *and 
families ; but he would not suffer retaliation, and Wrote 
with truth : “ There is not one house burned by my orders 
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or by any of my people. It is wbat I detest, to distress 
poor women and children.^* 

“ I most sincerely hope yon will get at Mr. Marion,” 
wrote Gjmwallis on the fifth of November, as he de- 
spatched Tarleton in pursuit of him. This officer 
and his corps set fire to all the houses, and destroyed all the 
corn from Camden down to Nelson’s ferry ; beat the widow 
of a general officer because she could not tell where Marion 
was encamped, burned her dwelling, laid waste every thing 
about it, and did not leave her a change of raiment. The 
line of his march could be traced by groups of houseless 
women and children, once of ample fortune, sitting round 
fires in the open air. 

As for Marion, after having kept his movements secret, 
and varied his encampment every night, his numbers in- 
creased ; then selecting a strong post “ within the dark mo- 
rass,” he defied an attack. But just at that moment new 
dangers impended from another quarter. 

Sumter had rallied the patriots in the country above 
Camden, and in frequent skirmishes kept the field. Mount- 
ing his partisans, he intercepted British siipplies of all softs, 
and sent parties within fourteen miles of Winnsborough. 
Having ascertained the number and position of his troops, 
Cornwallis despatched a party under Major Wemyss against 
him. After a march of twenty-four miles with mounted 
infantry, Wemyss reached Fishdam on Broad River, the 
camp of General Sumter, and at the head of his corps 
charged the picket. The attack was repelled ; he himself 
was wounded and taken prisoiler. A memorandum was 
found upon him of houses burned by his command. He 
had hanged Adam Cusack, a Carolinian, who had neitfier 
given his parole nor accepted protection nor served in the 
patriot army ; yet his captors would. not harm a man who. 
was their prisoner. 

The position of the British in the upper country became 
precarious. Tfirleton was suddenly recalled from the pur- 
suit of Marion, and Ordered to take the nearest path against 
Sumter, who had passed the Broad River, fprmed a junction 
with Claik;. and Brennan, and threatened Ninety-Six. One 
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regiment 'Wtte sent forward to join him on his march ; an- 
other followed for his support.. Apprised of Tarleton’s 
approach, Sumter posted himself strongly on the plantation 
of Blackstock. At five in the afternoon of the twen- 
Nov?». tieth of November, Tarleton drew near in advance 
of his light infantry ; and with two hundred and fifty 
mounted men he made a precipitate^ attack on Sumter’s 
superior force. The hillside in front of the Americans was 
'Steep ; their rear was protected by the rapid river Tyger ; 
their left was covered by a large barn of logs, between 
which the riflemen could fire with security. The sixty- 
third British regiment having lost its commanding ofiicer, 
two lieutenants, and one third of its privates, Tarleton 
retreated, leaving his wounded to the mercy of the victor. 
The loMj of Sumter was very small ; but, being himself dis- 
abled by a severe wound, he crossed the Tyger, taking his 
wounded men with him. 

By the lavish distribution of presents, the Indian agents 
obtained promises from the chiefs of twenty-five hundred 
Cherokees, and a numerous body of Creeks, to lay waste 
% settlements on the Watauga, Holston, Kentucky, and 
Nolichuoky, and even to extend their ravages to. the Cumr 
berland and Green Rivers, that the attention of the moun- 
taineers might be diverted to their own immediate concerns. 
Moreover, Cornwallis gave orders to the re-enforcement of 
three thousand sent by Clinton into the Chesapeake to em- 
bark for Cape Fear River. So ended the first attempt of 
Cornwallis to penetrate to Virginia. He was driven back 
by the spontaneous risings of the southern and south-western 
people ; and the unwholesome exhalations of aUtumn swept 
men from every garrison in the low country faster than 
Great Biitain could replace them. 
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CHAPTEB XLVI. 

THX BISS OS BBSS COimOS'W’SAl.TflS. 

1780. 

Fbbkdom is of all races and of all nationalities. It is 
older than bondage, and ever rises from the enslave- 
ments laid on by the hand of violence or custom or nso. 
abuse of power ; for the rights of man spring from 
eternal law, are kept alive by the persistent energy of con- 
stant nature, and by their own indestructibility prove their 
lineage as the children of omnipotence. 

In an edict of the eighth of August, 1779, Louis int. 
XVI. announced “his regret that many of his sub- 
jects were still without personal liberty and the prerogatives 
of property, attached to the glebe, and, so to say, confound^ 
with it.” To all serfs on the estates of the crown he 
therefore gave’ back their freedom. It was his wish iiso. 
to do away, as with torture, so with every vestige of 
a rigorous feudalism ; but he was restrained by his respect 
for the laws of property, which he held to be the gitound- 
work of order and justice. The delivering up of a runaway 
serf was in all cases forbidden ; for emancipation outside of 
his own domains, he did no more than give leave to other 
proprietors to follow his example, to which, from mistaken 
selfishness, even the clergy would not conform. But the 
words of the king spoken to all Prance deeply branded tiie 
wrong of keeping Frenchmen in bondage to Frenchmen. 

In Overyssel, a province of the N’etherlands, Baron 
van der Capellen tot den Pol, the friend of America, 
had seen with the deepest sorrow the survival of the ancient 
system of villeinage; and, in spite of the resistance and 
sworn hatred of almost all the nobles, he, in 1782i brought 
about its complete abolition. 
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Here the movement for emancipation daring the American 
revolution ceased for the Old World. “ He that says slavery 
is opposed to Christianity is a liar,” wrote Lather, in the six- 
teenth century. “The laws of all nations sanction slavery; 
to condemn it is to condemn the Holy Ghost,” were the 
words of Bossuet near the end of the seventeenth. In the 
last quarter of the eighteenth, the ownership of white men 
hy white men still blighted more than the half of 
1780. Europe. The evil shielded itself under a new plea, 
where a difference of skin set a visible mark on the 
victims of commercial avarice, and strengthened the ties of 
selfishness by the pride of race. In 1780, Edmund Burke 
tasked himself to find out what laws could check the new 
form of servitude which wrapt all quarters of the globe in 
its baleful influences; yet he did not see a glimmering of 
hope even for an abolition of the trade in slaves, and only 
aimed at establishing regulations for their safe and comfort- 
able transportation. He was certain that no one of them 
was ever so beneficial to the master as a freeman who deals 
with him on equal footing by convention, that the consumer 
In the end is always the dupe of his own tyranny and injus- ' 
tice ; yet for slave plantations he suggested nothing more 
than some supervision by the state, and some mitigation of 
the power of the master to divide famOies by partial sales. 
For himself, he inclined to a gradual emancipation ; yet his 
code for the negroes was founded on the conviction that 
slavery was “ an incurable evil.” He sou^t no more than 
to make that evil as small as possible, and to draw out of it 
some collafteral good. 

George III. was the firm friend of the slave-trade ; and 
Thufiow, one of his chancellors, so late as 1799 insisted 
that the proposal to terminate it was “ altogether miserable 
and contemptible.” Yet the quality of our kind is such 
that a government cannot degrade a race without marring 
the nobleness of our nature. 

So long as the le^slation of the several Englbh colonies 
In America remained 8tib|eot to the veto of the king, all 
hope of forbidding or even limiting the importation of 
negro slaves was made vain by the mother country. How 
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that they were independent, the end of slavery might come 
either from the central government or from the several 
states. 

We have seen that the first congress formed an im. 
association “ whollj' to discohtinuo the slave-trade,” 
and that the denunciation of the slave-trade and of slavery 
by Jefferson, in bis draft of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, was rejected by the congress of 1776, in 1776. 
deference to South Carolina and Georgia. 

The antagonism between the northern and southern states, 
founded on climate, pursuits, and labor, broke out on the 
first effort to unite them permanently. When members 
from the north spoke freely of the evil of slavery, a mem- 
ber from South Carolina answered that, “if property in 
slaves should be questioned, there must be an end of con- 
federation.” In the same month, the vote on taxing persons 
claimed as property laid bare the existence of a territorial 
division of parties ; the states north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line voting compactly on the one side, and those south of 
that line, which were duly represented, on the other. 

The clashing between the two sections fastened 
the attention of reflecting observers. In August, ms. 
1778, soon after the reception at Philadelphia of an 
envoy from Fr.ance,ho reported to Vergennes : “ The states 
of the south and of the north, under existing subjects of 
division and estrangement, are two distinct parties, which 
at present count but few deserters. The division is attri- 
buted to moral and philosophical causes.” He further re- 
ported that the cabal against Washington found supporters 
exclusively in the north. 

The French minister desired to repress the ambition of 
congresji for the acquisition of territory, because it might 
prove an obstacle to connection with Spain; and he found 
support in northern men^ llieir hatred of slavery Was. not 
an impulse of feeling, but an earnest conviction. No oner 
could declare himself more strongly for the freedom of the 
negro than Gouverneur Morris of New York, a man of busi- 
ness aitd a man of pleasure. His hostility to slavery brought 
him into some a^eement with the policy of Ger^, to 
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whom, one day in October, he said that Spain would have 
no cause to fear the great body of the confederation, for 
reciprocal jealousy and separate interests would never per- 
mit its members to unite against her ; that several of the 
most enlightened of his colleagues were struck with the 
necessity of establishing a law “ de coercendo imperio,” 
setting bounds to their jurisdiction j that the provinces of 
the south already very mpeh weakened the confederation ; 
that further extension on that side would immeasurably 
augment this inconvenience ; that the south was the seat of 
wealth and of weakness ; that the poverty and vigor of the 
north would always be the safeguard of the republic ; and 
that on this side lay the necessity to expand and to gain 
strength ; that the navigation of the Mississippi below the 
mouth of the Ohio should belong, exclusively to Spain, as 
the only means of retaining the numerous population which 
would be formed between the Ohio and the lakes ; that the 
inhabitants of these new and immense countries, be they 
English or be they Americans, having the outlet of the 
riv^r St. Lawrence on the one side and that of the Missis- 
sippi on the other, would be in a condition to domineer 
over the United States and over Spain, or to mpke them- 
selves independent, — that on this point there was, there- 
fore, a common interest. Some dread of the relative increase 
of the south nmy have mixed with the impatient earnest- 
ness with which two at least of the New England states 
demanded the acquisition of Nova Scotia as indispensable 
to their safety, and therefore to be secured at the pacifica- 
tion with England. The leader in this policy was Samuel 
Adams, whom the French minister always found in his way. 

The question of recruiting the army by the enlistment of 
black men forced itself on attention. The severe states 
employed them as they pleased, and the slave was enfran- 
chised by the service. Once congress touched on the 
ms. delicate subject ; and in March, in9, it recommende4 
Georgia and Soulh Carolina to raise three tbotmaQ^ 
aedve, able-bodied negro under thirty-five years qi 
age ; and the recommeudation was coupled with h promise 
pf ** a full compensation tP the proprietors of such ne^oes 
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for the property.” The resolution appears to have been 
adopted without opposition. North and South Carolina hav- 
ing both been represented in the committee that reported it. 
But South Carolina refused by great majorities to give 
effect to the scheme. 

So long as Jefferson was in congress, he kept Virginia 
and Massachusetts in a close and unselfish union, of which 
the unanimous assertion of independence was the fruit. 
When he withdrew to service in his native commonwealth, 
their friendship lost something of its disinterestedness. Vir- 
ginia manifested its discontent by successive changes in its 
delegation, and the two great states came more and more 
to represent different classes of culture and ideas and inter- 
ests. On observing congress thus “ rent by piirty,” W ash- 
ington “ raised his voice and called upon George Mason and 
Jefferson to come forth to save their country.” 

In 1779, when the prosperity of New England was ms. 
thought to depend on the fisheries, and when its pa- 
thetic appeals, not unmingled with menaces, had been used 
prodigally and without effect, Samuel Adams said rashly 
that “ it would become more and more necessary for the two 
empires to separate.” On the other hand, when the north 
offered a preliminary resolution, that the country, even if 
deserted by France and Spain, would continue the war for 
the sake of the fisheries, we have seen four states road the 
draft of a protest declaring peremptorily that, if the reso- 
lution should be adopted, they would withdraw from the 
confederation. 

In the assertion of the sovereignty of each separate state, 

, there was no distinction between north and south. Massa- 
chusetts expressed itself as absolutely^ South Carolina. As 
a consequence, the eonfederation could contain no interdict 
of the slave-trade, and the importation of slaves would there- 
fore remain open to any state according to its choice. When 
on the seventeenth of June, 17*79, a renunciation of the 
poiver to engage in the slave-trade was proposed as an article 
to be inserted in the treaty of peace, all the states, Georgia 
alone being absent, refused th# concession by the votes of 
every mender except Jay and Gerry; 
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Lnzeme, the French envoy who succeeded Gerard, 
soon came to the conclusion that the confederacy 
would run the risk of an early dissolution if it should give 
itself up to the hatred which began to show itself between 
the north and south. 

Vermont, whose laws,. from the first, Tejeoted slavery, 
knocked steadily at the door of congress to be taken 
1781. in as a state. In August, 1781, its envoys were present 
Ui Philadelphia, entreating admission. Their papers 
were in order; New York gave up its opposition ; but the 
states of the south held that the admission of Vermont 
would destroy “the balance of power” between the two 
sections of the confederacy, and give the preponderance to 
the. north. The idea was then started that the six states 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line should be conciliated by a 
concession of a seventh vote which they were to exercise in 
common ; but the proposal, though it formed a subject of 
conversation, was never brought before congress; and Ver- 
mont was left to wait till a southern state could simultane- 
ously be received into the union. 

In regard to the foreign relations of the country, congress 
was divided between what the French envoy named “ Galli- 
cans” and “anti-Gallicans;” the southerners were found 
more among the “ Galileans the north was suspectod of a 
partiality for England. 

There was no hope of the delivery of the country froni 
slavery by congress. It was but a minority of them who 
kept in mind that an ordinance of man can never overrMe 
natural law, an4 that in the high court of the Eternal Provi- 
dence justice ^foi^es her weapon long before she strikes. 
What part was chosen by each separato state must be re-' 
counted. 

Nowhere was slavey formally established in the organic 
law as a permanent social relation ; the courts of Virginia 
did not recognise a right ctf property in the future increase 
of slaves; in 'no one state did its oonstitntion Abridge the 
power of its legislature to sd>oliah slavery. In.no. one con- 
stitution did^he words “ slnve ” and “ slaveiy ”find a place, 
except in that of Delaware, and there only way of a 
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formal and perpetual prohibition. They are found as little 
in that of South Carolina, which wm the champion of negro 
bondage, ae in that of Massachusetts. 

In the north, the severity of the climate, the poverty of 
the soil, and the all-pervading habit of laborious industry 
among its people, set narrow limits to slavery ; in the states 
nearest the tropics, it throve luxuriously, and its influence 
entered into their inmost political life. Virginia, with soil 
and temperature and mineral wealth inviting free and skilled 
labor, yet with lowland where the negro attained his perfect 
physical development, stood as mediator between the two. 
Many of her statesmen — Gleorge Mason, Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson, Wythe, Pendleton, Richard Henry Lee — emu- 
lated each other in confessing the iniquity and the inexpe- 
diency of holding men in bondage. We have seen 
the legislature of colonial Virginia in 1772, in their ma. 
fruitless battle with the king respecting the slave- 
trade, of which he was the great champion, demand its 
abolition as needful for their happiness and their very 
eiistence. In January, 1778, Patrick Henry threw ms.' 
ridicule on the clergy of Virginia for their opposition 
to emancipation. In the same year, George Mason foretold 
the blight that was to avenge negro slavery. 

When the convention of Virginia adopted their im. 
declaration of rights as the foundation of government 
•for themselves and their posterity, they sot forth that all 
men are by nature equally free and have inherent rights to 
the enjoyment of life and liberty, the means of acquiring 
property and pursuing happiness; yet the authoritative 
proclamation of the equal rights of all men brought no 
relief to the enslaved. 

In 1778, Virginia prohibited what, under the su- ms. 
premacy of England, she could not have prohibited, 

— the introduction of any slave by land or sea, and ordered 
Hie emancipation of every slave introduced from abroad. 
But Hie bill respecting resident slaves, prepared by the com- 
missioners for codifying the laws, was a mere digest of ex- 
isting enacrinents. Its author# agreed in wikhing that the 
assembly might provide by amendment for universal free- 
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dom ; and it is the testimony of Jefferson that an amendatory 
bill was prepared with fhe concurrency of himself, Pendle- 
ton, and Wythe, “to emancipate all slaves born after passing 
the act ; ” but the proposal was blepded with the idea of 
their deportation, and nothing came of it. The statute 
177S. drafted by Jefferson, and in 1779 proposed by Mason, 
to define who shall be citizens of Yirginia, declared 
the natural right of expatriation in oppbsitidn to the Eng- 
lish assertion of perpetual allegiance, and favored natural- 
ization ; but it confined the right of expatriation and citizen- 
ship to white men. 

In 1780, Madison expressed the wish that black 
men might be set free and then made to serve in the 
army. This was often done by individuals ; but, before the 
end of the same year, Virginia offered a bounty, not of 
money and lands only, but of a negro, to each white man 
who would enlist for the war. 

1782 May, 1782, just thirteen years after Jefferson 

' had brought in a bill giving power of unconditional 
emancipation to the masters of slaves, the measure was 
adopted by the legislature of Virginia. Under this act, 
more slaves received their freedom than were liberated in 
Pennsylvania or in Massachusetts. Even had light .broken 
in on Jefferson's mind through the gloom in which the sub- 
ject was involved for him, Virginia would not have accepted 
from him a plan for making Virginia a free commonwealth ; 
but there is no evidence that he ever reconciled himself to 
the idea of emancipated black men living side by side with 
white men as equal sharers in political rights and duties 
apd powers. The result of bis efforts and reflections he 
uttered in these ominous forebodings : “ Nothing is more 
certainly written in the book of fate than that these people 
are to be free ; nor is it less certain that the two rapes, 
equally free, cannot live in the same government.” 

In the helplessness of despair, Jefferson, so early as 178^ 
dismissed the problem from his thoughts, with these words : 
“ I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just, 
that his justice cannot Blel|> for ever. The way, 1 hope, 
is preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, for s total 
emancipation.” 
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At that time, Washington was a ^Ind and considerate 
master of slaves, without as yet a title to the character of 
an abolitionist. By slow degrees, the sentiment grew up in 
his mind that to hold men in bondage was a wrong ; that 
Virginia should proceed to emancipation by general statute 
of the state ; that, if she ref tised to do so, each individual 
should act for his own household. 

Next in order comes Delaware, which on the twen- 
tieth of September, 1776, adopted its constitution as ms. 
an independent state. In proportion to its numbers, 
it had excelled all in the voluntary emancipation of slaves. 
Its constitution absolutely prohibited the introduction of 
any slave from Africa, or any sliive for sale from any part 
of the world, as an article which “ ought never to be vio- 
lated on any pretence whatever.” 

In the constituent convention of New York, Gouv- ms. 
erneur Morris straggled hard for measures tending to 
abolish domestic slavery, “so that in future ages every human 
being, who breathed the air of the state, might enjoy the priv- 
ileges of a freeman.” The proposition, though strongly sup- 
ported, especially by the interior and newer counties, was 
lost by the vote of the counties on the Hudson. “The 
constitution,” wrote Jay, on its adoption in 1777, “ is like a 
harvest cut before it is ripe ; the grain has shrunk ; ” and he 
lamented the want of a clause against the continuance <.of 
domestic slavery. Still, the declaration of independence 
was incorporated into the constitution of New York; and 
all its great statesmen were abolitionists. 

It has alre.'uly been narrated that, in 1777, the peo- im. 
pie of Vermont, in separating themselves from the 
jurisdiction of New York, fram^ a constitution which pro- 
hibited slavery. 

In July, 1778, William Livingston, the governor ms. 
of New Jersey, invited the assembly to lay the 
foundat^n for the manumission of the negroes. At the 
request of the house, which thought the situation too criti- 
cal for the immediate di8cu8eion(||if the measure, the message 
was withdravim. “ But I am determined,” wrote the gover- 
nor, as. far as my influence extends, to push the matter till 

VOL. VI. 20 
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it is effected, being convinced that the practice is utterly 
inconsistent with the principles of Chi^ftianity and human- 
ity ; and iii Americans, who have almost idolized liberty, 
peculiarly odious and disgraceful.” Of the two Jeraeys, 
slavery had struck deeper root in the East from the original 
policy of its proprietaries; the humane spirit of the Society 
of Friends ruled opinion in West Jersey. 

The name of Pennsylvania was dear throughout the 
world as the symbol of freedom; her citizens proved her 
right to her good report by preparing to abolish slavery. 
The number of their slaves had grown to be about six thou- 
sand,, differing little from the number in Massachusetts, and 
being in proportion to the whole population much less than 
in New York or in New Jersey. The fourteenth of April, 
1776, was the day of founding the Pennsylvania society for 
promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes 
unlawfully held in bondage, and for improving the condition 
of .the African race. In 1777, in the heads of a bill pro- 
posed by the council, a suggestion was made for ridding the 
state of slaveiy. The retreat of the British from Philadel- 
phia, and the restoration to Pennsylvania of peace within • 
its borders, called forth in its people a sentiment of devout 
gratitude. Under its influence, George Bryan, then vice- . 
president, in a message to ttie assembly of the ninth of 
November, 1778, pressed upon their attention the bill pro- 
posed in the former year for manumitting infant negroes 
bom of slaves, and thus in an easy mode abrogating slavery, 
the opprobrium of America. “In divesting the state of 
slaves,” said Bryan, “ you will equally serve the cause of 
humanity and policy, and offer to God one of the 
1778. most proper and bqst returns of gratitude for his 
great deliverance of us and our posterity from thral- 
dom; you will also set youir character for justice and benev- 
olence in the true point of view to all Europe; who are 
astonished to see a people struggling for liberty holdmg 
negroes in bondage.” 

On becoming pre||||ilent of the executive ooimoil of 
1778. • Pennsylvania, Joseph Reed, speaking for himself ;and 
• the council, r^ewed .the recommendation to abolish 
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slaTwry gradually and to restore and establish by the law in 
Pennsylvania the rights of human nature. In the autumn 
of 1779, George Bryan had been returned as a member of 
tlie assembly. In the committee to which on his motion the 
, subject was referred, he prepared a new preamble and the 
draft of the law for gradual emancipation; and on 
the twenty-ninth of February, 1780, it was adopted nso. 
by a vote of thirty-four to twenty-one. So Penn- 
sylvania led the way towards introducing freedom for all. 
“ Our bill,*’ wrote George Bryan to Samuel Adams, “ aston- 
ishes and pleases the Quakers. They looked for no such 
benevolent issue of ,our new government, exercised by 
Presbyterians.” The Friends, well , pleased at the unex- 
pected law, becanie better reconciled to the form of govern- 
ment by which they had been grievously disfranchised. 

The constitution of South Carolina of 1778 contained no 
bill of rights, and confined political power exclusively to 
white men ; from the settlement of the state, slavery fonned 
a primary element in its social organization. When Gover- 
nor Bntledge in 1780 came to Philade]])hia, he reported that 
.the negroes, who in the low country outnumbered the whites 
as six to one, offered up their prayers in favor of England, 
in the hope that she would give them a chance to escape 
from slavery. But British officers, regarding negroes as 
valuable spoil, defeated every plan for employing them 
as soldiers on the side of England. In 1769, George 
III. in council “gave his consent to an act of Georgia, 
whereby slaves may be declared to be chattels ; ” and the 
war of the revolution made no change in their condition 
by law. 

The Puritans of Massachusetts and their descend- ma 
ants, though they tolerated slavery, held that slaves 
had, .rights. Negroes trmned with the rest in the rmiks, cer* 
tain.^ifrom 1651 to 1656. Laws on marriage and against 
adidter^ u^re applied to them; and they were allowed, like 
others^ $0 give their testimony, even in capital cases. At the 
opening ^of the revolution, WiUm^ Gordon, the Oongrega- 
tionailst raiidster of Roxbnry,. though he declined to “ un- 
saint^ every man who atill yielded to the prevailing preju^ 
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dice, declsleed witb ethers agaiAst f»erpetuating slavery, end 
in No\ ember, 17761, i^ublisbed in Independent Chroni- 
cle ” a plan sent 11 * 01 X 1 X/onneotiout for its gradual extermina- 
tion out of that colony. In the satae month and in the same 
newspaper, “ a $oh of Liberty ” demanded the repeal of all 
laws snppoVtiog slavery, be^nse they were “ contrary 
1777. to sound reason and revelation.” In January, 1777, 
seven negiro slaves joined in petitioning the general 
coui*t “ that they might be restored to that freedom which 
is the natural right of all men, and that their children might 
not be held as slaves after they arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years.” This petition was referred to a very able com- 
mittee, on which are, the names of Sergeant and John 
Lowell, both zealous abolitionists ; the latter then the lead- 
ing lawyer in the state. 

In May, 1777, just before the meeting of the general 
court at Boston, Gordon, finding in the multiiilicity of 
business the only apology for their not having attended to 
the case of slaves, as a preliminary to total emancipalSon 
asked for a final htop to the public and private sale of them 
by an act of the state. Clothing the argument of Montes- 
quieu in theological language, he said : ‘‘ If God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth, I can see no reason why a black rather than 
a white man should be a slave.” A few weeks later, the 
first legislature elected in Massachusetts after the declara- 
tion of independence listened to the second reading of a 
bill which declared slavery “ without justification in a gov- 
ernment of which the people are asserting their natural 
rights to freedom,” and had for its object “ to fix a day on 
which all persons above twenty-one years of age then held 
in slavery should he free and entitled to all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities that belong to any of the subjects of 
this state.” A committee waa directed to take the opinion 
of congress on the suhjeot, hut no answer from congress 
appears on record, nor sny*^nrther consideration of the bill 
by the Massachusetts legU|ature. 

In his presidency, Hmxoook had shown proolivities to the 
south. When on his resignation in October a motion was 
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made to give him the thanks o£ <ipngr^ for his imp.irtiality 
in office, the three tt6rthernmo8t si^tes .pf Nerw England 
voted in the* negative, 'Wfhile the sotith was unanimous in 
his favor, AftPr his piriV-al in^Boiiton, the two branches of 
the general court saw fit to form themselves into a oPn- 
stiCuent convention, for which some of the towns had given 
authority to their representatives. In the winter 
session of 1778, the draft of a plan 6f government ms. 
was considered. One of the proposed clausei took 
from Indians, negroes, and mnlattoes the right to vote. 
Against this disfranchisement was cited the example of 
Pennsylvania, which gave the suffrage to all freemen. 
“ Should the clause not. be reprobated by the convention,” 
said an orator, “I still hope that there will be found 
among the people at large virtue enough to trample under 
foot a form of government which thus saps the foundation 
of civil liberty and tramples on the rights of man.” 

Qn the submission of the constitution to the people, ob- 
jections were made that it contained no declar.ation of 
rights ; that it gave the governor and lieutenant-governor 
'seats in the senate ; that it disfranchised the free negro, a 
partiality warmly denounced through the press by the his- 
torian, William Gordon. There was, moreover, dissatisfac- 
tion with the legislature for having assumed constituent 
powers without authority from the people. Boston, while 
it recommended a convention for framing a constitution, 
gave its vote unanimously against the work of the legisla- 
ture ; and the commonwealth rejected it by a vote of five 
to one. 

The history of the world contains no record of a people 
which in the institution of its government moved with the 
cautii^ which now marked the proceedings of Massa- 
chusetts. In February, 1779, the legislature of the im 
year asked their constituents whether they desired a 
new form of government; and, -a large majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the towns voting in the 'affirmative, a convention of 
delegates was elected for the sole'*' purpose of forming a con- 
stitution. On the first day of September, the convention 
thus chosen came together in the meeting-house of Gam- 
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bridge. Their forefathers, ;jn their ze^l against the Roman 
superetition, had carried their reverence of the Bible even 
to idolatry ; and some df them, like Luther,* found in its 
letter a sanction for hbldihg lAaves. On the other hand, 
from principle and habit, they honored honest labor in all its 
forms. The inconsistencies of bondage with the principle 
of American indepehdence lay in the thoughts of 
im. those who led public opinion ; voices against it had 
come from Essex, from Worcester, from Boston, from 
the western counties, showing that the conscience of the 
people was offended by its continuance. 

The first act of the constituent body was the oohsidera- 
.tion of . a declaration of rights;” and then they resolved 
unanhnously “that the government to be framed by this 
convention for the people of Massachusetts Bay shall bo a 
FBBE Bii!PtrBi.ic.” This resolution was deemed so important 
that liberty was reserved for the members of a committee 
who were absetit to record their votes upon it ; and on the 
next moniing they declared “their full and free assent.” 
A committee of thirty, composed for the commonwealth at 
large and forseach county excepting the unrepresented coun- 
ties of Dukes and Nantucket, was appointed to prepare 
-a declaration of ligpts and the form of a constitution ; but 
the house itself continued its free conversation on these 
subjects till sunset of the sixth of September. The next 
day, it adjoumed for more than seven weeks, that its com- 
mittee might have tithe to transact the important business 
assigned them. 

On the thirteenth of September, the committee assembled 
at the new court-house in Boston. Among them were 
Bowdoin, who was president of the convention ; Samuel 
Adams; John Lowell; Jonathmi Jackson, of Newbw^yport, 
who thought that the liberty which America achieyed for 
itself should previ^dl withobt limitation as to ooloi^; Pabbhs, 
a young lawyer of the greatert promise, front Newbiiry- 
port ; and Strong, of Northampton. 'John Adams had ar- 
lived opportunely from fianCe, to whi^ he did not return 
till November ; and was so far the “ principal ” agimt in 
writing ont the first draft of the oohrtitution that it was 
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reputed to be his work. There, Ate no means of distributing 
its parts to their several authors with certainty. Nc one 
was more determined for two branches of the legislature 
with a veto in the governor than. John Adams. To him 
also more than to any other may be ascribed the oompilete 
separation of both branches from appointtpents to office. 
Tlic provisions for the total abolition of slavery mark the 
induenoe of John Lowell. To Bowdoin was due the form 
of BOfne of the sections which were most admired. 

Oh the afternoon of the twenty-eighth of October, the 
committee appointed to prepare a form of government re- 
ported a draft of a constitution ; and on the next day the 
convention adopted the first article of a declaration of rights, 
which was couched in the spirit and almost in the language 
of George Mason and Virginia; “All men are born free and 
equal, and have certain natural, essential, and unalienable 
rights, among which may be reckoned the right of enjoying 
and defending their lives and liberties ; that of acquiring, 
possessing, and protecting property ; in fine, that of seeking 
and obtaining their safety and happiness.” The lawyers 
of Virginia had not considered this declaration as of itself 
working the emancipation of negro slaves ; to' accomplish 
that end, the men of Massachusetts, in deciding how many 
of their' old laws should remain in full force, excepted those 
parts which were “repugnant to the rights and liberties 
contained in this constitution.” 

As the delegates gave the closest attention to every line 
and word in the constitution, this clause did not come 
up for consideration till the last day of January, 1780, iTSo. 
in an adjourned session. Boads having been made 
for a time impassable by deep snows, there were still many 
absentees; and, though a quorum was present, the consid- 
eration of this question was from its importance deferred. 
For a month, therefore, .other clauses were discussed and 
settled ; and then in a full convention, after deliberation 
and amendment, this most momentous article of all was 
adopted. Bo calm and effortlem was the aet by which slav- 
ery fell aWay from Massachusetts.' Its peoplearrought with 
the power of nature, which never toils, never employs vio- 
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l«noe in anas, but achievetiits frill' tbciOfagh the aiigbt of 
orermUng law. There is in the world a force tending to 
im.proTement, and making itself felt in us and around us, 
with 'which we can work, hiit which it is above our ability 
to es41 into being or to destroy. The manner in which 
Massachusetts left slavery behind, as of the dead and irrev* 
ocable past, was the noblest that ooiild have been devised. 
The inborn, inalienable right of man to freedom was written 
in the permanent constitution as the law of all coming leg* 
islarion. The highest voice of morality speaks to the whole 
universe of moral being, and utters for all its one inflexible 
oomnmnd. When by its all*persnasive force the men of 
Massachusetts abolished slavery, the decision had the char- 
acter of primal justice and the seal of undying authority. 
Y«t, had they remained dependent, the veto of the British 
king would have forbidden their aboUtion of slavery, as it 
had prevented every measure against the slave-trade. 

In an able address to their constituents, the delegates 
explained the grounds on which their decisions rested, and 
called on them in their several towns and plantations to 
judge “ whether they had r^Mcd their superstructure upon 
the principles of % fbisb commokwi!Alth.” BeassembUng 
on the first Wednesday in Juhe, they found that the male 
inhabitants of twenty-one years and upwards had ratifled 
the new constitution, and they chose the last Wednesday 
in October for the time on which.it should take effect. 

At the coming in of the twenty-fifth day of October, 
1780, Massachusetts became in truth a xbbb oommon- 
wxAT.Tn. Its people shook slavery from its garments as 
something that had never belonged to it. Ibe colored in- 
habitants, about six thousand in number^ or one in seventy 
of the population, equally became fellow-citizens ; and, if 
any of them possessed .the required qualifioations of. age, 
residence, and prcq>erty, their ri^t to vote admitted of no 
question. 

As to the rights of oonsdenoe, it was agreed that ‘‘relig- 
ion must at ail times be a niatter beitween Ood and individ- 
uals ; ” yet aH were excluded froni cdfioe who believed that 
a foreign prelate could have a dispensing power within 
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the oommon'wealthy who Would not ‘‘disol^m those 
principles of spiritual jurisdiction which are subversive of 
a free government established by the people.” The legisla- 
ture and magistrates were charged to chensh literature and 
the sciences, and all seminaries of them, especially the uni- 
versity at Cambridge, public schools, and grammar schools 
in the towns. The constitution was marked by the effort 
at a complete separation of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers, that it might be a government of laws and 
not of men. For a power without any restraint,” said the 
convention, “ is tyranny.” 

“ The constitution of Massachusetts,” wrote Count 1780. 
Matthieu Dumas, one of the French oflScers wlio 
served in America, <‘is perhaps the code of la^S wliich 
does most honor to man.” 

As if to leave to the world a record of the oonWast be- 
tween the contending systems of goveriiincnt for colonists, 
the British ministry, simultaneously with tlie people of Mas- 
s^husetts, engaged in forming its model. The part of Mas- 
saehpsetts between the river Saco and the St. Croix was 
constituted a province, undef the name of New Ireland. 
The system adopted for Quebec and for East Florida was 
to receive in the New Englai^ province its full development, 
^e marked feature of the constitution was the absolute 
power of the British parliament ; and, to make this power 
secure for all coming time, every landlord on acquiring land, 
whether by grant from the crown, or by purchase, or by 
inheritance, was bound to make a test declaration of allegi- 
ance to the king in his paiiiament, as the supreme legislature 
of the province. The attorney and solicitor general of Great 
Britain were to report what of the laws of England would 
of their own authority take effect in the province, and what 
acts of parliament the king might introduce by his proclama- 
tion. ** It has been found,” said state paper, by sad 
experience, that the democratic power is predominant in 
all parts of British America.” To combat the prevailing 
disposition of the people to republicanism,” there was to be 
by the Side of the governor and council no elective assembly 
until the circoihstanoes of the pi*Ovinoe should^ admit of it ; 
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but a middle branch of legislature, of 'wbich every one of 
the members was to be named by the crown, to be distin- 
guished by titles or emoluments, or both ; and, though other- 
wise appointed for life, to remain ever liable to be suspended 
or removed by royal authority. 

As a farther security to aristocratic power, the lands were 
to be granted in large tracts, so that there might be great 
landlords mid a tenantry. The ohnrch o^ England was to 
be the established church ; the country to be divided into 
parishes, each with a glebe land ; and the governor, the 
highest judge in the eoclesiastioal court, to present to all 
benefices. A vicar-general with a power to ordain was 
to open pbe way for a bishop. No provision was made 
for the establishment of schools or the education of the 
people. > This constitution was approved by the cabinet on 
the tentii of August, 1780, and on the next day by the king. 
Pleased with their work, the ministers judged the proper 
time might have come to digest a system of government 
for all America. 

Here were the two models side by side. The one would 
have organized self-government, the other arbitrary rule ; 
the one a people of freeholders, the other of landlords and 
tenants ; the one public worshil) according to the conscience 
and faith of individuals, the other a state reli^on subordi- 
nate to temporal power ; the one education of all the peo- 
ple, the other indifCerence to human culture, 
irto remains to be related that in the year 1780 the 

Methodists of the United States at their general 
meeting voted “ slave-keeping contrary to the laws of God, 

man, and nature.” 

# % 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THB COMPIiOT. OF SIB HBNBT CLXITTOK Ain> ABKOLO. 

1780. 

Dbsx;z.tobt movements of the British and American 
troops in the north daring the winter of 1780 were 
baffled by unwonted cold and deep snows. The nso. 
Hudson and the East River were covered with solid 
ice, but Enyphausen provided for the safety of New Yoi’k 
by forming battalions of the loyal inhabitants and refugees. 
Besides, the American army, whose pay was in arrear and 
whom congress could not provide with food, was too feeble 
to hazard an attack. In May, the continental troops be* 
tween the Chesapeake and Canada amotinted only to seven 
thousand men ; in the first week of June, those under the 
command of Washington, present and fit for duty, Bum* 
bored but three thousand seven hundred, and sixty. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, the official report of Xmyx. 
the surivnder of Charleston was received. The ref- 
ugees insisted that the men of New Jei-sey, weary of com- 
pulsory requisitions of supplies, longed to return to- their 
old fi>rm of government ; and English generals reported so 
gi^t disaffection among the starved and halfelothed Amer- 
ican officers and mhn that one half of them would desert 
to the Englitii e^d the other half disperse. The moment 
seemed opportune for setting up the royal standard in New 
Jersey. ' Strengthening the poet at King's Bridge, and leav- 
ing only three regiments in New York, Knyphausen formed 
nineteen re^ments into three divisions under Robertson, 
Tryon, and Stadbenberg, with an advanced guard under 
General Matthews. Of artillery, he took eight pieodi. 

The army of Washington was encamped at Morristown. 
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On tlie east of the Passaic, the Jersey brigade nndertGeneral 
Maxwell was stationed^ at Cennectiont Fanns, aiid three 
hundred of the Jersey militia occnpied Elizabeth- 
jiw'e. 1^0^* On the sixth of Jane, the British landed at 
Elizabethtown Point, but very ddwly, from a searcity 
of boats. The brigadier who commanded '^e vanguard was 
early wounded and disabled. Seven hcndrs were lost in 
bridging a marsh which stopped thdir «wa^. On the 
June 7. morning of the seventh, the American militia, under 
Colonel Dayton, having had timely warning, retired 
before the enemy from Elizabethtown ; but with the aid of 
volunteers from the country }>eople, who flew to arms, and 
of small patrolling parties of continental troops, they har- 
assed the British all the way on their march of five or six 
miles to Connecticut Farms. James Caldwell, the Presby- 
terian minister of that place, was known to have inspired 
his people with his own patriotic zeal. A British soldier, 
patting his gnn to the window of the house where Caldwell’s 
wife was sitting with her children, one of them a nursling, 
shot her fatally through the breast. Scarcely was time al- 
lowed to remove the children and the corpse from the house 
when it was set on fire. The Presbyterian meeting-house 
and Ibhe houses and bams of the village were burnt down. 
In the winter, the Presbyterian church at Newark had in 
like manner been burnt to the ground. 

From Connecticut Farms, Maxwell, with the remnant of 
a brigade, retreated to strong ground near Springfield, 
where he awaited and repelled repeated attacks made by 
Colonel Wurmb with a Hessian ‘regiment. Thrice did the 
Anieric.ans cbaige with fixed bayonets; and they retired 
only on the arrival of a British brigade, the Hessian yagera 
alone having lost more than fifty killed or wounded. In^ 
stead of men eager to return to their old alle^ance, the 
British encountered a people risking all to preserve their 
independence ; sufEered losses all the day from determined 
troops ; and at five in the afternoon found that Washington, 
on hearing that they were out in force, had Iwought in front 
of them a brave and foithfttl army, formed on ground of his 
own choice. Knyphausen, though his command outnUm- 
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bere^ twi^ to one, deolinetl to attack, where 

victor^ tenst, have cost dearljj^t and ^lliefeat would have been 
disastrdna. . Leat^ie^g at thU monien^ that Clinton with a 
large Ibree might be expected at New York within a week, 
he reablted to ^attempt nothing more; and at nine o’clock 
in the evening his .aray began a retreat to Elizabethtown 
Point. detachment, sent at break o£ 

day in pursuit}; drmve the twenty-second English, regi- 
ment out of Elizabethtown and returned without 
being molested. In general orders, Dayton “received par- 
ticular thanks.” At this time, a committee from congress 
was in the American camp, to whom Washington explained 
the hardships of his condition. Kot only had congress ac- 
complished nothing for the relief and re-enforcement of his 
army, it could not even tell how far the several states would 
comply with the requisitions made on them. While award- 
ing liberal praise to the militia of New Jersey, he renewed 
his constant plea for regular troops ; “ Perseverance in en- 
during the rigors of military service is not to be expected 
from those who are not by profession obliged to it. Our 
force, from your own observation, is totally inadequate to 
our safety.” 

On the nineteenth of June, two days after his ar- juneio. 
rival m New York, Clinton repaired to New Jersey. 

He had now at his disposition nearly four times as many 
regular troops as were 'opposed to him ; but he fretted at 
the move in Jersey as premature,” and what he “ least 
expected.” With civil words to the German officers, he 
resolved to give up the expedition ; but he chose to mask 
his i'etreat by a feipt, and to give it the air of a military 
manmuvre. 

Troops sent up the Hudson Biver, as if to take the Amer- 
icans in the rear, induced Washington to move his camp to 
Bockaway bridgOi confiding the post at Short Hills, to two 
brigades under the command of Gfeene. Early on . 
the twenty-third, the British advanced in two com- June aa 
pact divisions firom Elizabethtowh Point to Spring- 
fieldi, ' The column on the right had to ford the river before 
they could drive Major Lee from one of the bridges over 
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the Passaic. At the other, Oolong Angel with his reginieht 
held the left column in check for about forty minutes. 
Greene prepared for action ; but the British army, though 
it was drawn up and begfm a heavy cannonade, had no 
design to engage ; and at four in the afternoon, after bum* 
ing the houses in Springfield, it began its return. All the 
way back, to Elizabethtown, it was annoyed by an incessant 
dre from American skirmishers and militia. Its total lojas 
is not known; ,onoe more the Hessian yagers lost fifty in 
killed or wounded, among the latter one colonel, two cap- 
tains, and a lieutenant. From Elizabethtown Point the 
fruitless expedition crossed to Staten Island by a bridge of 
boats, whloh at midnight was taken away. Clinton was 
never again to have so good an opportunity for offensive 
operations as that which he had now rejected. 

On the return of D’Estaing from America he urged the 
French ministry to send twelve thousand men to the United 
Stores, as the best way of pursuing the war actively; and 
Lafayette had of his own motion givCn the like advice to 
■yergenhes, with whom he had formed relations of friend- 
ship. The cabinet adopted the measure in its principle, but 
vacillated as to the number of the French contingent. For 
the command. Count de Rochamb'eau was selected, not by 
court favor, but from tbe consideration in which he 
jn^o. troops. On the tenth of July, Ad- 

miral de Temay with a squadron of ten ships-of-war, 
three of th.eni . ships of the line, convoyed the deta^raent 
of about six thousand men with Rochambeau into the har- 
bor of Newport, To an address from the general assembly 
of Rhode Island, then sitting in Newport, the count an- 
swered : ** The Fkenoh troops are restrained by the strictest 
discipline ; and, acting under General WMhington, will live 
with the Aiherioans as their brethren. I assure the general 
assembly that^ as brethren, not only my life, but tbe lives of 
the troops under my command, are entirely devoted to their 
service.” .Washingten in general orders desired the Amer- 
ican office to wear white -and black cockades as a symbol 
of offeotion for their allies. 

The British fleet at New York having received a large 
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re-^forcement, so that it had now a great snperiority, Sir 
Henry Clinton embarked about eight thousand men for an 
expedition to Rhode - Island. Supported by militia from 
Massachusetts and Connectiouty the French loiiged for the 
threatened attack; but the expedition proceeded no' further 
than Huntington Bay in Long Island, where it idled away 
several days, and then returned to New York. Of the itioa* 
pacity of Arbuthnot, the admiral, Clinton sent home bitter 
complaints, which were little heeded. There were those 
who censured the general as equally wanting energy. The 
sixth summer during which the British had vainly endeav* 
ored to reduce the United States was passing away, and 
after the arrival of French auxiliaries the British com- 
mander in chief was more than ever disheartened. 

On the twenty-fifth of August, Clinton, knowing 1780. 
well that he had in Cornwallis a favored rival eager 
to supplant him, reported officially from New York : “ At 
this new epoch in the war, when a foreign force has already 
landed and an addition to it is expected, I owe to my 
country, and I must in justice to my own fame declare to 
your lordship, that I become every day more sensible of the 
utter impossibility of prosecuting the war in this country 
without re-enforcements. The revolutions fondly looked 
for by means of friends to th^ British government I must 
represent as visionary. These, I well know, are numerous, 
but they are fetterod. An inroad is no countenance, and 
to possess territory demands garrisons. The accession of 
friends, without we occupy the country they inhabit, is but 
the addition of unhappy exiles to . the' list of pensioned 
refugees. A glance at the returns of the army divided into 
garrisons and reduced by casualties on the one part, with 
the consideration of the task yet before us on the other, 
would, I fear, renew the too just reflection that we are by 
some thousands too weak to subdue this formidable rebel- 
lion.” Yet for the moment the only regiments sent to the 
United States were three to re-enforce Lord Cornwallis. 

Hopeless of success in honorable warfare, Clinton stooped 
to fraud and corruption. From the time when officers who 
stood below Arnold were promoted over his head, discon- 
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tent rankled in his breast and found expression in threats 
of revenge. After the northern oaihpalgn, he complained 
more than ever that his services h^d not been sufficiently 
rewarded. While' he held the command in Philadelphia, 
his extravagant mode of Uving tempted him to peculation 
and treasonable connections; and towards the end of Feb* 
ruary, 1779, he let it be known to the British commander 
in chief that he was desirous of exchanging the Amm-ican 
service for that of Great Britain. His open preference for 
the friends of the Bnglish in Pennsylvania ‘disgusted the 
patriots. The council of that state, after bearing with him 
for more than half a year, very justly desired his removal 
from the command ; and, having early in* 1779 given infor- 
mation of his conduct, against their intention they became 
hie accusers. The court-martial before which he 'was ar- 
raigned, on charges that touched his honor and inte^ity, 
dealt with him leniently, and sentenced him only to be rep- 
rimanded by the commander in chief. The reprimand was 
marked with the greatest forbearance. The French minis- 
ter, to whom Arnold applied for money, put aside his request 
and added wise and friendly advice. In the course of the 
winter of 1778-79, he was taken into the pay of Clinton, to 
whom he gave on every occasion most material intelligence. 

The plot received the warmest encouragement from Lord 
George Germain, who, towards the end of September, 1779, 
wrote to Clinton; “Next to the destruction of Washing- 
ton’s army, the gaining over officers of influence and repu- 
tation among the troops would be the speediest means of 
subduing the rebellion and restoring the tranquillity of 
America. Your commission authorizes you to avail your- 
self of such opportunities, and there can be no doubt that 
the expense will be cheerfully submitted to.” 

In 1780, the command at West Point needed to be 
changed. Acting in concert with Clinton and sup- 
ported by the New York delegation in congress, Arnold, 
pleading his wounds as an excuse . for declining active ser- 
vice, solicited, and obtained orders to that post, which in- 
cluded all the American forts in the Highlands. Clinton 
entered with all his soul into the ignoble plot, which, as he 
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believed, was to end the war. After a correspondence of 
two months between him and the British commander in 
chief, through Major john<Andr4, adjutant-general 
of the army in North America, on the thirtieth of Ai«fao. 
August, Arnold, insisting that the advantages arhich 
he expected to gain for himself by his surrender were “ by 
no mteans unreasonable,” and requiring that his conditions 
should “ be clearly uuderstood,” laid a plan for an interview 
at which a person “ fully authorized ” was to “ close with ” 
his proposals; 

The rendezvous was given by him within the American 
lines, where Colonel Sheldon held the command ; and that 
officer was instructed to expect the arrival at his quarters 
of a person in New York to open a channel of intelligence.” 
On the same day, Andr6, disguising his name, wrote to 
Sheldon from New; York, by order of Clinton : “A flag will 
be sent to Dobb’s Ferry on Monday next, the eleventh, at 
twelve o’clock. Let me entreat you, sir, to favor a matter 
which is of so private a nature that the public on neither 
side can be injured by it. I trust 1 shall not be detained, 
but I would rather risk that than neglect the business in 
question, or assume a mysterious character to carry on an 
innocent affair and get to your lines by stealth.” To this 
degree did the British commander in chief prostitute his 
word and a flag of truce, and lull the suspicions of the 
American officer by statements the most false. The letter 
of AndriS being forwarded to Arnold, he determined to 
go as far as Dobb’s Ferry and meet the flag.” As he was 
approaching the vessel in which Andr6 came up the river, 
the British guard-boats, whose officers were not in the secret, 
fired upon his barge and prevented the interview. 

Clinton became only more interested in the project, for 
of a sudden he gained an illustrious assistant. At the break- 
ing out of the war between France and England, Sii* Qepige 
Kodney, a British naval officer, chanced to be detained in 
P^is by debt. But the aged Marshal de Biron advanced 
him money to set himself free, and he hastened to England 
to aek employment of the king. He was not a member of 
parliament, and was devoted to no political party; he rev- 
VOL. Tl. 21 
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erenoed the memory of Chatham, and yet .held the war 
against the United States to be just. A man of action, 
qoick-si^ted, great in power of- exeoution, he was the very 
oj£oer whom a wise government would employ, and whom 
by luck the British admiralty of that day, tired of the 
Keppels and the Balisers, the mutinous and the inobmpe* 
tent, put in command of the expedition that was to relieve 
Gibraltar wad rule the seas of the West Indies. One of the 
king’s yonnger sons served on board his fleet as midshipman. 
He took his squadron to sea on the twenty-ninth of 
Ueoember, 1779. On the eighth of January, 1780, 
he captured seven vessels of war and fifteen sail of 
Jan. 16 . merchant-men. On the sixteenth, he encountered off 
Cape St. Vincent the Spanish squadron of Languara, 
very inferior to his own, and easily took or destroyed a 
gr^t put of it. Having victualled the garrison of 
r«b. u. Gibraltai* and relieved Minorca, on the thirteenth of 
February he set sail for the West Indies. At St. 
Lucia, ho received letters from his wife, saying : “ Every, 
bddy is beyond measure delighted as well as astonished at 
your success ; ” from his daughter : “ Everybody almost 
adores you, and every mouth is full of your praise ; come 
back when you have done some more things in that part of 
the world you are in now.” 

The thanks of both houses of parliament reached 
and him at Barbados. In April and May, Rodney had 
twice or thrice encounters with the French fleet of 
Admiral Guichen, and with such success that in a grateful 
mood the British parliament thanked him once more. Yet 
he did not obtain a decided superiority in the West Indian 
seas, and he reported to the admiralty as the reason, that 
his flag had not been properly supported by some of his 
officeirs. 

With in(Bffo>^noe to neutral rights, he sent frigates to 
seise or. destroy all American vessels in St. Eustatins. 
Juba. In June, he received a check by a junction of t^e 
Spanish squadron under Solano with the French. 
But the two admirals could not agree how their foiroes 
shonld be employed. Conta^ous fever attacked the Spa^ 
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iarda, and reached the French. Solano returned to Havana ; 
Guichen, whose squadron was anxiously awaited in the 
north, sailed for France. Rodney alone, passing to the 
north and recapturing a ship from Charleston, anchored off 
Sandy Hook, where he vexed the weak Admiral Arbnthnot 
by taking command of the station of Hew York during his 
short stay. To the vast superiority of the British , on land 
was now added the undisputed dominion of the water. In 
aid of the enterprise by which Sir Henry Clinton expected 
to bring the war to an immediate close, ^dney contributed 
his own rare powers ; and perfect harmony prevailed between 
the two branches of the service. 

On the eighteenth of September, Washington itm, 
crossed the North River on his way from head- 
quarters near Tappan to Hartford, where, attended by 
Lafayette and Hamilton, he was to hold his first interview 
with General Rochambeau. He was joined on the river by 
Arnold, who accompanied him as far as Peekskill, and en- 
deavored, though in vain, to obtain his consent for the irecep- 
tion of an agent on pretended business relating to confiscated 
property. Had the consent been given, the interview with 
Andr4 would have taken place under a flag of truce, seem- 
ingly authorized by the American commander in chief. 

Time pressed on. Besides, Sir George Rodney had only 
looked in upon New York, and would soon return to 
the West Indies. On the evening of the eighteenth, sept, is, 
Arnold, giving information that Washington on the 
following Saturday night was expected to be bis gpiest at 
West Point, proposed that Andr4 should immediately come 
up to the “ Vulture ” ship-of-war, which rode at anchor just 
above Teller's Point in Haverstraw' Bay, promising on 
Wednesday evening “ to send a person on board with a boat 
and a flag of truce.” 

This letter of Arnold reached Clinton on Tuesday M. 
evening, and he took his measures without deUy. 

I^ops were embarked on the Hudson River under the 
superintendence of Sir George Rodney, and the em1>arkation 
disguised by a rumor of an intended expedition into the 
Chesapeake. 
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1780 . ^ morning of the twentieth, the British ad< 

Sept. 20. jutant^neral, taking his life in his hand, prepared 
to carry out his orders. To diminish the dangers to which 
the service exposed him, “ the commander in chief, before 
his departnre, cantioned him not to change his dress, and 
not to take papers,” At Dobb’s Feriry, he embarked on the 
river, and, as the tide was favorable, reached the “ Vulture ” 
at about an hour after sunset, and declared to its captain 
*‘that he was ready to attend Gleneral Arnold’s summons 
when and where he pleased.” 

Sept 21 ** night the flag was first expected, he expressed 

* much anxiety for its arrival,” and, as it did not come, 
on the morning of the twenty-first by an ingenious artifice 
. he let Arnold know where he was. On the ensuing 
Sept. 22. night, one Smith, in a boat with muffled oars, went 
off from the western shore of the Hudson to the 
“Vulture.” “The instant Andr4 learned that he was 
wanied, he started out of bed and discovered the greatest 
imparience to be gone. Nor did he in any instance betray 
the least doubt of hiS safety and success.” The moon, 
which had just passed into the third quarter, shone in a 
clear sky when the boat pushed for the landing-place near 
the upper edge of the Haverstraw Mountains. It was very 
near the time for day to appear, when Andr6, dressed in 
regimentals, which a large blue cloak concealed, landed at 
the point of the Long Clove, where Arnold was waiting in 
the bushes to receive him. The general had brought with 
him a spare horse ; and the twO rode through the village of 
Haverstraw within the American lines to the^ house' of 
Smith, which lay a few miles from’ the river. At the dawn 
of day, the noise of artillery was heard. An Amerioan 
party had brought field-pieces to bear on the “Vulture;” 
and Arnold, as he looked out from the window, saw her 
compelled to shift her anchorage. The negotiations of the 
two parties ([fdhtinued for several hours. Clinton was in 
person to bring his army to the siege of Fort Heflmme, 
which enclosed about seven acres of land. *^6 garrison 
WSS to be so distributed as to destroy its efficiency. Anpld 
was to send immediaWy to Washington for aid, and to 
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surrender the place in time for Sir Henry Clinton to make 
arrangements for surprising the re-enforoement, which it 
was believed Washington would conduct in person. It was 
no part of the plan to risk an attempt to capture Wash- 
ington while a guest at West Point'. The promifes to 
Arnold were indemnities in money and the rai^ of briga- 
dier in the British service. The American general re- 
turned to his quarters. Late in the afternoon, Andrd, 
changing his dress for the disguise of a citizen, provided 
with passes from Arnold and attended by Smith, set off by 
land for New York. 

Four years before, Washington had sailed between itso. 
the Highlands, where nature blends mountains and 
valleys and the deep river in exceeding beauty ; and he had 
selected for fortification the points best adapted to command 
the passage. In 1778, it was still a desert, nearly inaccessi- 
ble ; now it was covered with fortfesses and artillery. Fort 
Defiance alone was defended by a hundred and twenty 
pieces of cannon, and was believed to be impregnable. 
Here were magazines of powder and ammunition, com- 
pletely filled, for the use not of the post only, but of the 
whole army. The fortifications built by a nation just rising 
into notice seemingly represented a vast oittlay in money. 
With prodigious labor, huge trunks of trees and enor- 
mous hewn stones were piled up on steep rocks. All this 
had been done without cost to the state by the hands 
of the Ameiican soldiers, who were pervaded by a spirit 
as enthusiastic and as determined as that of the bravest 
and most oqltivated of their leaders ; and who received 
for their work not the smallest gratification, even when 
their stated pay remained in arrear. And these wodks, of 
which every stone was a monument of hqmble, disint^- 
ested patriotism, were to be betrayed to the enemy, with 
all their garrison. 

On that same evening, Washington, free from suspicion, 
was r^uming to his army. He had met Oeneral B<Mham- 
beaU and Affmir^ de Temay at Hartford. •* The interview 
WM a ^nuine f^tival for the French, who were impatient 
to see' the hero of liberty. His noble mien, the simplicity 
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of his manners^ his mild gravity, surpassed their expecta- 
tions Msd g^^ for him their ^arts.” All agreed that, 
for want of a superiority at sea, active operations could 
not he begun ; so that the meeting served only to establish 
friendship and confidence between the ofiScers of the two 
nations. Washington on his return was accompanied a 
day’s jotmiey . by Count Dumas, one of the aids of Rocham- 
beau. The population of the town where he was to spend 
the night went out to meet him. A crowd of children, re- 
peating the acclamations of their elders, gathered around 
him, stopping his way, all wishing to touch him and with 
loud cries calling him their father. Pressing the hand of 
Dumas, he said to him : “ We may be beaten by the Eng- 
lish in the field ; it is the lot of arms : but see there the 
army which they will never conquer.” 

At this very time, Andr<i, conducted by Smith, Crossed 
the Hudson Biver at King’s ferry. It was already dark be- 
fore 'they passed the American post at Yerplanck’s Point, 
midm' the excuse that they were going up the river, and to 
keep up that pretence they turaed in for the night 
se^ss. near Crompond. Very early on the twenty-third, 
they were in the saddle. Two miles and a half north 
of Pine’s bridge over the Croton, Smith, assuring Andrd 
that the rest of the way he would meet only British parties, 
or cow-boys as they were called, and having charged him 
to take the inner route to New York through the valley of 
the Bronx by 'way of 'White Plains, near which the British 
had an outpost, bade him farewell and rode up to dine with 
Arnold at his quarters. At a fork in the road abont sia: 
miles below the Croton, Andr4, quitting the road to White 
Plains, took that which led over the hills, and entered the 
highway from Albany to New York at a short distance 
ateve Tarry to^. He now thought himself beyond, ifil 
danger, and according to his own account he fuUy believed 
that he was tibe bearer of a plan which would bring the mvB 
war to an '^mediate end, l^e Brillih troops* maba^ed 
by Sir Qeorge Bo^iiey, lay waiting for Clinton to give itm 
word and to lead them in person. 

It hiqiipened that John Panlding, a poor man, then about 
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forty-six years old, a zealous patriot trho engaged in the ser- 
▼ice of his country at the breaking out of the war and was 
tw;ice made captive, had lately escaped from New York and 
had formed a little corps of partisans to annoy roving par- 
ties taking provisions to New York, or otherwise doing 
service to the British. On that morning, after setting a 
reserve of four to keep watch in the rear, he and David 
Williams of Tarrytown and Isaac van Wart of Greenbnrg 
seated themselves in the thicket by the wayside just above 
Tarrytown, and whiled away the time by playing cards. 
At an hour before noon, Andr4 was just rising the hill out 
of Sleepy Hollow, within fifteen miles of the strong British 
post at King’s Bridge, when Paulding got up, presented a 
firelock at his breast, and asked which way he was going. 
Full of the idea that he could meet none but friends to the 
English, he answered : Gentlemen, I hope you belong to 
onr party?” “Which party?” asked Paulding. “The 
lower party,” said Andr4. Paulding answered that he 
did. Then said Andr4 : “ I am a British officer, out on 
particular business, and I hope you will not detain me a 
minute.” Upon this, Paulding ordered him to dismount. 
Seeing his mistake, Andr4 showed his pass from Arnold, 
saying : “ By your stopping me, you will detain the gen- 
eral’s business.” “ I hope,” answered Paulding, “ you will 
not be offended ; we do not mean to take any thing from 
yon. There are many bad people going along the road ; 
perhaps you may be one of them ; ” and he asked if he had 
any 14itters about him. Andr4 answered : “ No.” They 
to<dc him into the bushes to search for papers, and at last 
discovered three parcels under each stocking. Among these 
were a plan of the fortifications of West iPoint; a memorud 
from the engineer on the attack and defence of the place ; 
returns of the garrison, icannon, and stores, all in th^ hnnd- 
wiiting of Arnold. “This is a spy,” skid Pauldmg. Andrd 
offered a hundred guineas, any sum of money, if they 
Woqild but let him go. ** No^” mied Paiddu^ “ not few 
ten. thousand guineas.” . They then led him off, 

arriving in the 'evening at North Castle, they 3 ”^. 
^Hvered him with his papers to lieutenuitKiolonel 
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Jameson .who wmmanded the post, and then went their 
way,, not askini' a reward for their services, nor leaving 
their names. 

What passed between Andr6 and Jameson is not known. 
The resnlt of the interview was that on the twenty- 
Se^' 21 . fourth the prisoner was ordered by Jameson to be 
taken to Arnold ; bat on the sharp remon8tF:mce of 
Major Tallmadge, the next in rank, .the order was counter- 
manded, and he was confined at Old Salem, yet with per- 
mission to inform Arnold by letter of his airest. 

Sept 25 letter was received on the twenty-fifth, too late 

‘ for an order to be given for his release, and only in 
time for Arnold himself to escape down the river to the 
‘f Vulture.” Washington, who had turned aside to ex- 
amine the condition of the works at West Point, arrived 
a few hours after his flight. 

The first care of the commander in chief was for the 
safety of the post. The extent of the danger appeared 
from a letter of the twenty-fourth^ in which Andr6 avowed 
himself to be the adjutant-general of the British army, and 
offered excuses for having been “betrayed into the vile 
condition of an enemy in disguise” within his posts. He 
added : “ The request I have to make to your excellency, 
and 1 am conscious I address myself well, is that, in any 
rigor policy may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me 
may mark that, though unfortunate, I am branded with 
nothing dishonorable, as no.motive could be mine but the 
service of my king, and as I was unvoluntarily an impostor.” 
This request was granted in its full extent, and in the whole 
progress of the afft^ he was treated .with the most scru- 
pulous delicacy. 4Andt:4 further wrote: “Glentlemen at 
CSiaiieston on parole were engaged in a conspiracy against 
us I they are ofyeots who may be set in exchafige for nte, 
or are persons whom the treatment 1 receive mi^ht affect.*^ 
The chaige .of conspiracy against Gadsden and his feilowv 
sufferers was ^mindless ; and had been brought fon^aid 
only as an excuse for shipping them away from the ^y, 
where their mere presence kept the . love of independ^CC 
alive. To seek security by a threat of retaliation on inno- 
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cent men was an unworthy act, which receiv^'no support 
from Sir Henry Clinton^ 

Aiidr6 was without loss of time conducted to the head- 
quarters of the army at Tappan^. His offence was so clear 
that it would have justified the promptest action ; but, to 
prevent all possibility of complaint from any quarter, 
he was, on the twenty-ninth, brought before a numer- 
ous and very able board of oflicers. On his own con- 
fession and without the examination of a witness, the board, 
on which sat Greene, second only to Washington in the 
service ; Saint-Clair, afterwards president of congress ; La- 
fayette, of the French army; Steuben, from the staff of 
Frederic II. ; Parsons, Clinton, Glover, Knox, Huntingdon, 
and Others, all well known for their uprightness, -—made 
their unanimous report that Major AndrC, adjutantg^n- 
eral of the British army, ought to be considered as a spy 
from the enemy and to suffer death. Throughout the 
inquiry, Andr6 was penetrated with the liberality of the 
members of the court, who showed him every mark of in- 
dulgence, and required him to answer no interrogatory 
which could even embarrass his feelings. He acknowl- 
edged their generosity in the strongest terms of manly 
gratitude, and afterwards remarked to one who visited him 
that, if there were any remains in his mind of prejudice 
i^ainst the Americans, his present experience must obliter- 
ate them. 

On the thirtieth, the sentence was approved by sept. so. 
Washington, and ordered to be carried into effect the 
next day. Clihton had already in a note to Washington 
aaked AndrS-s release, a« one who had been protected by ** a 
flag of truce and passports granted for Ms return.” Andr4 
had hhnself, in his examination before the board of officers, 
repelled the excuse which Clinton made for him ; and Indeed 
to have used a flag of truce for his purposes would have 
a^l^vated his offence. Washington replied by enclosing 
to the British commander in chief tiie report of the board 
of Inquiry, and observed “that Major Andr4 was employed 
in the execution of measures very foreign to flags of truoe, 
and such as they were never meant to authorize.” 
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At the request of Glutton, who promised to present ** a 
true state of facts,” the execution was delayed till 
Ocfe^a. th® second day of October; Mid Oeneral Robertson, 
attended by two civilians, came up the river for a 
conference. The civilians were not allowed to land ; but 
Oreene was deputed to meet the officer. Instead of pre- 
senting facts, Robertson, after compliments to the diaraoter 
of Greene, announced that he had coine to treat with him. 
Greene answered : ** The case of an acknowledged spy ad- 
mits no official discussion.” Robertson then proposed to 
free Andre by an exchange. Greene answered : ** If Andr 6 
is set free, Arnold must be given up ; ” for the liberation 
of Andre could not be asked for except in exchange for 
one who was equally implicated in the oomplot. Robert- 
son then forgot himself so far as to deliver an open letter 
from Arnold to Washington, in which, in the event AndrS 
should suffer the penalty of death, he used these threats: 

I shall think myself bound by every tie of duty and honor 
to TOtaiiate on such unhappy persons of your army as may 
fall within my power. Forty of the principal inhabitants 
of South Carolina have justly forfeited their lives; Sir 
Henry Clinton cannot in justice extend .his mercy to them 
any longer, if Major Andrd suffers.” 

1780 Meantime, Andrd entreated with touching earnest- 
ness that he mi^t not die ** on the gibbet.” W aeiting- 
ton and every other officer in the American army were moved 
to the deepest compassion ; and Hamilton, who has left his 
opinion that no one. ever suffered death with more justice 
and that there was in truth no way of saving him, wished 
that in the mode of his death his feelings as an officer and 
a man might be Vespected. But the English themselves 
had established the exclusive usage of the gidlows. At 
the beginning of the war, their officers in America threat- 
ened the highest Ahserioan officers and statesmen urith the 
cord. It was ^re only mode of exCchtipn authorised by 
them. Under the orders of Clinton, Ixwd ComwaUis- in 
South Carolina had set up the gallows for those wifom 
he styled deserters, without r^a^ to rank. Neither tfhe 
sentence of the oonrt nor the order of Wadiington names 
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death on the gallows ; the ezeoution took place in the man* 
ner that was alone in use on both sides. 

In going to the place of ezeeution* a constrained smile 
hid the emotions of Andr4. Arrived at the fatal spot, the 
struggle in his mind was. visible ; but he preserved 
his sel^ontrol. am reconciletl,” he said* ‘‘to my itso. 

fate, but not to the mode.” Being asked at the last 
moment if he had any thing to say, he answered : “Noth- 
ing but to request you to witness to the world that 1 die 
like a brave man.” 

Tried by the laws of morals, it is one of the worst forms 
of dissimulation to achieve by corruption and treachery 
what cminot be gained by honorable arms. If we confine 
our judgment within the limits of the laws of war, it is a 
blemish on the character of Andr4 that he was willing to 
prostitute a flag, to pledge his word, even under the orders 
of his chief, for the innocence and private nature of his 
design, and to have wished to make the lives of faultless 
prisoners hostages for his own. ' About these things a man 
of honor and humanity ought to have had a scruple; “but 
the temptation was great, let his misfortunes oast a veil over 
his errors.” The last words of Andre committed to the 
Americans the care of his reputation ; and they faithfully 
fulfilled his request. The firmness and delicacy observed 
in his case was exceedingly admired on the continent of 
Europe. His king did right in offering honorable rank to 
his brother, and in granting pensions tp his mother and 
sisters; but not in raising a memorial to his name in West- 
minster Abbey. Such honor belongs to other enterprises 
and deeds. The tablet has no fit place in a sanctuary, dear 
from its monuments to every friend to genius and man? 
Idnd. 

As for Arnold, he had not feeling enough to undergo 
mental torments, and bis coarse nature was not sensitive to 
shame. Bankrupt and escaping from his creditors, he pre- 
ferred claims to indemnity, and recmved between six and 
seven thousand pounds. He suffered only when he found 
t|^lt baffled treason is paid grud^gly ; when employment 
was refused him ; when he could neither stay in England 
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nor get orders {or service in America ; when, despised and 
neglected, he 'was pinched by want. Bat the king would 
not suffer his children to starve, and eventually their names 
were placed on the pension list. 

Sir George Rodney returned to the West Indies, and, so 
far as related to himself, let the unsuccessful conspiracy sink 
into oblivion. For Ointon, the cup of humiliation was ^led 
to the brim. ‘‘ Thus ended,** so he 'wrote in his anguish to 
Germain, “ this proposed plan, from which I had conceived 
such great hopes and imagined such glreat consequences.’’ 
He was, moi'eover, obliged to introduce into high rank in 
the British army, and receive at his council table, a man 
who had sho-wn himself so sordid that British officers of 
honor hated to serve under him, or with him, or over him. 
Arnold, on his part, had the effrontery to make addresses to 
the American people respecting their alliance with France ; 
to -^yrite insolent letters to W ashington ; to invite all Ameiv 
ioahs to desert the colors of their country like himself; to 
advise the breaking up of the American army by wholesale 
bribery. Nay, he even turned against his patron as wanting 
activity, assuring Germain that the American posts in the 
Highlands might be carried in a few days by a, regular at- 
tack. No one knew better than Clinton that Andr^ was 
punished justly ; yet in his private journal he aimed a stab 
at the fair fame of his signally humane adversary, whom he 
had been able to overcome neither in the field nor 
1780. by. intrigue ; and attributed an act of public duty to 
personal “ rancor,” for which no cause whatever ex- 
isted. The false accusation proves not so much malignity 
in its. author as feebleness.* 

^ In my nsirative, I have followed only contemporary document*, 
which are abundant and of the surest character, and which, taken col- 
lecttvely, solve every question. The most important are : The proceed- 
ings of the American court of inquiry ; Clinton’s elaborate letters to Lord 
George Germain of 11 and 12 Oct., 1780 ; Narratl've of corresjmndence 
and transactions respecting General Arnold in Sir Henry Clinton’s letter 
of 11 Oct., 1780; Clinton's secret letter of SO Oct^, 1780; Clinton’s leport 
to Lord Amherst of 10 Oct., 1780; Extract from Clinton’s Jonmal in 
Mahon’s England, vlL, Appmdix vii. to xi. r Journal of Qenenil MS(t- 
thews ; Trial of Joshua Hett Snodth, edited by Henry B. Dawson, New 
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Washington^sought out the three men who, leaning only 
on their virtue and an honest sense of their duty,” could 
not be tempted by gold ; and on his report congress voted 
them annuities in words of respect and honor. 

York, 1866; and eBpedally Hamlltsn’a ae€»>unt of Andrd’s afikir in 
Works, i. 172-182. This last is particularly valuable, as Hamilton had 
the best opportunities to be well informed; and in his narrative, if 
there are any traces of partiality, it is fowards Andrd that he leaned. 
The reminiscences of men who wrote in later days are so mixed up 
with errors of memory and fable that they offer no sure foothold. 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

STBIYINa FOB VNIOK. 

1779-1781. 

“ OtTB respective governments which compose the union,” 
so ran the circular of congress to the states in the 
im opening of the year 1779, “are settled and in the 
vigorous exercise of uncontrolled authority.” Itself 
without credit and unable to enforce the collection of taxes, 
it increased its paper money. About one hundred and six 
millions were then in circulation.' The worth 'of the con- 
tinental dollar, for a time buoyed up by the French alliance, 
had in three months fallen from twenty cents to twelve and 
a half. For the service of the year 1779, congress invited 
the states to pay by instalments their respective quotas of 
fifteen millions; and, further, to pay six millions annually 
for eighteen years, as a fund to sink all previous emissions 
and obligations. The two series which under British au- 
spices had been most largely counterfeited were called in ; 
but this act impaired the credit of them all, more than 
would have been done by leaving the people to discriminate 
for themselves. After these preliminaries, a new issue of a 
little more than fifty millions was authorized. 

“The state of the currency was the great impediment 
to all vigorous measures;” it became a question whether 
men, if they could be raised, could be subsisted. In 
Apia. April, when a paper dollar was worth but five cents, 
it was said that *‘a wagon-load of money would 
scarcely pui*chase a wagon-load of provisions. The 
May. Pennsylvania farmers were unwilling to sell their 
wheat except for hard money. There seemed no 
hope of relief but from some central authority. To con- 
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federate •without Maryland was the vote of Connecticut; 
with nine or more states, was the opinion at Boston ; with- 
“ so many as shall bo willing to do so,” allowing to the rest 
a time during which they might come in, was the decision 
of Virginia. 

Late in May, congress apportioned among the states 
forty-five millions of dollars more, though there was no 
chance that the former apportionnaent would be paid. Four 
times in the course of the year it sent forth addresses to 
the several states. Newspapers, town-meetings, legislatures, 
teemed with remedial plans; but the issue of paper con- 
stantly increased, and its value fell with accelerated 
velocity. In the middle of August, when a paper 
dollar was worth but three or four cents, Washing- 
ton, who had suffered very heavy losses and remained will- 
ing to sacrifice his whole estate, instructed his agent that 
the legal-tender law countenanced dishonesty. 

On the second of September, congress, having ascer- sept. 2 . 
tained that the sum of outstanding emissions was but 
little short of one hundred and sixty millions, limited paper 
money to two- htindred millions ; and the limit was 
reached before the end of the year. In October, it oct. 
appointed Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, to ne- 
gotiate a loan of ten millions in the Netherlands. In 
November, it further resolved to draw upon him for Kot. 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling ; and to draw 
on Jay, at Madrid, for as much more. The two were in- 
structed mutually to support each other ; but neither of 
them had any resources. The king of Spain was the most 
determined foe to the independence of the United States ; 
and the United Provinces had not yet acknowledged their 
existence. In the midst of these financial straits, the year 
came to an end ; and a paper dollar, which in January had 
been worth twelve and a half cents, was in December worth 
less than two and a half cents. 

The legislature of Virginia had, on the second of j«ne a. 
June, 1779, unanimously ratified the treaties of alli- 
ance and oomimerce between France and the United* States; 
and the governor had, under the seal of the commonwealth. 
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notified the French minister at Philadelphia of the 
act. ’ On this procedure, Vergennes in September in- 
structed the French minister at Philadelphia in these 
words : “ Daring the w^, it is essential both for the United 
States and for us that their union should be as perfect as 
possible. When they shall be left to themselves, the general 
confederation will have much difficulty in maintaining itself, 
and will perhaps be replaced by separate confederations. 
Should this revolution take place, it will weaken the United 
States, which have not now, and never will have, real and 
respectable strength except by their union. But it is for 
themselves alone to make these reflections. We have no 
right to present them for their consideration, and we have 
no interest whatever to see America play the part of a 
power. The possibility of the dissolution of the general 
confederation, and the consequent suppression of congress, 
leads us to think that nothing can be more conformable to 
our political interest than separate acts by which each state 
shall ratify the treaties concluded with France ; because in 
this way every state will be found separately connected 
with us, whatever may be the fortune of the general con- 
federation,’* 

Maryland was the only other state to take notice of trea- 
ties, and it did no more than approve the act of its dele- 
gates in ratifying them. The sentiment of congress was 
strong against these seeming assumptions of » separate 
voice on a subject reserved exclusively for the deliberation 
of all. Before the war was ended, both Maryland and Vir- 
ginia applied to France for assistance, which the latter 
received. 

On the question of a closer union, Virginia hung nearly 
on the balance. The first of her citizens, at the head of the 
army, was using all his powers of persuasion to promote an 
efficient government ; and her legislature selected Madison, 
a friend to union, as one of her representatives. On the 
other hand, as the chief claimant of north-western lands in 
opposition to congress, she, above all others, asserted -the 
soverei^ty of the separate states. CSongress had received 
petitions &om persons, daimipg to be companies, holding 
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land north-west of the Ohio. “ Should congress assume ft 
jurisdiction,” such was the remonstrance of the general 
assembly of Virginia, “it would he a violation of public 
faith; introduce a most dangerous precedent, which might 
hereafter be urged to deprive of t«rritory or subvert the 
sovereignty and government of any one or more of the 
United States ; and establish in congress a power which, in 
process of time, must degenerate into an intolerable des- 
potism.” “ Although the general assembly of Virginia 
would make great sacrifices to the common interest of 
America (as they have already done on the subject of rep- 
resentation), and will be ready to listen to any just and 
reasonable propositions for removing the ostensible causes 
of delay to the complete ratification of the confederation, 
they do hereby, in the name and on behalf of the common- 
wealth of Virginiii, expressly protest against any jurisdiction 
or right of adjudication in congress, upon the petitions of 
the Vandalia or Indiana companies, -or on any other matter 
or thing subversive of the internal policy, civil government, 
or sovereignty of this or any other of the United American 
States, or unwarranted by the articles of confederation.” 
Congress, on mature consideration, declined the discussion 
of the remonstrance. 

To counterbalance the sturdy resistance of Virginia, nso. 

the legislature of New York took th* field. They 
founded claims to western territory on the discoveries of 
the Uutch ; on the grant from Charles II. to the Duke of 
York ; oh the capitulation of the Dutch ; on the acquisition 
of the rights of the Five Nations and their tributaries as 
the native proprietors. Desirous to accelerate the 
federal alliance, on the nineteenth of April, 1780, Apr. la 
they authorized congress to restrict their boundaries 
6n the west. This is the first important act of the states 
in surrendering public lands to the federal union. 

At the opening of the year 1780, congress found itself 
ntthidy helpless, nnd threw every thing upon the states. In 
.'tiriath; there was nothing else that it could do. ' On 
the ninth of February, it fixed the number of men Feb. a 
necessary for the service of the year at thirty5ve 
■I voi,. VI. 22 ' * 
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tboQsand two hundred and eleven, and required the states 
to furnish by drafts or otherwise, before the first day of the 
coming April, the respective deficiencies in their quotas, 
which were prescribed with exactness. But troops need to 
be subsisted : congress called on the several states to furnish 
their respective quotas of supplies for the ensuing season ; 
thus shoving off from itself all care for recruiting the army, 
and all responsibility for its support. To gain money, it di- 
rected the states to bring into the continental treasury, by 
taxes or otherwise, one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars every month to the month of April, 1781, 
inclusive, in hard money or with forty dollars in the old 
bills for one dollar of the tax. The bills that should be 
thus brought in wore to be destroyed ; and, for every forty 
dollars actually cancelled, two dollars of a new issue might 
be uttered, bearing five per cent interest, receivable by. the 
continental treasury as specie, and redeemable in specie by 
the'' several states on or before the last day of December, 
1786. 

As fast as the new bills should be signed and emitted, the 
states respectively on whose funds they were to be issued 
were to receive three fifths of them, and the remaining two 
fifths were to be subject to the order of the United States, 
and to be duly credited to the several states. All laws on 
legal tender were t<!|be adapted to the new system. The 
elaborate plan was generally well received, though by a 
mere vote it sponged out thirty-nine fortieths of the former 
currency. As the bills were to be issued in the names of 
the several states according to enactments of their own 
le^slatures, the plan could not go into effect till each one of 
thein should give authority for the use of its name. 
1780. Meantime, the demands on the continental treasury 
were in p^ answered by wairants on the several 
states, which found means to disohfufge them, using the 
taxes collected for the confiinentel treasury. 

Pennsylvania was the first state that had the opportunity 
to accept the measure, and it a^ourned without acting npoiX; 
it. The legislature of Vii^nia rejooted it by an oveiwi^hn't 
ing majority, and at last, s^r great persuasion, accepted 
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it by a majority of but two. The new emission wanted 
credit froni the beginning ; the old curjf^ney soon ceased to 
circulate. 

A cry arose among patriotic men^ especially in the army» 
for an efficient government. “ While the powers of con- 
gress,” wrote Greene, “ are so incompetent to the duty 
required of them, I have but little hopes that the face of 
our affairs will mend ; on the contrary, I fear they will 
grow worse and worse until ruin overtakes us.” In the 
army, which had been unpaid for five months, every depart- 
ment wa& without money and without the shadow of credit. 
To relieve this gloomy state of things, congress, on the 
tenth of April, 1780, promised to make good to the officers 
and line the depreciation in their pay ; but the promise was 
little worth. For a long time the troops received only from 
one half to one eighth of a ration of meat, and were 
several days without a single pound of it. Wash- ^ay! 
ington appealed to the president of the rich state of 
Pennsylvania, which, except for a few months in 1777 and 
1778, had been untouched by the war ; but it was in vain. 
“ The great man,” wrote Greene secretly to the president of 
Pennsylvania, “ is confounded at his situation, but appears 
to be reserved and silent. Should there be a want of pro- 
visions, we cannot hold together many days in the present 
temper of the army.” On the twenty-fifth of May, two 
regiments of Connecticut, worn out by want of clothes and 
food and pay, paraded under arms, declaring their resolution 
to return home, or to obtain subsistence for themselves ; and 
they were brought back to their duty only by being reminded 
that they were defenders of the rights of mankind, and, as 
a grave writer who was then with the army relates, by the 
“influence of the commander in chief whom they almost 
adored.” Tlie enemy appeared against them in the midst 
of these trialk; and they rallied as one man and kept him 
at bay. 

“Certain I am,” wrote W ashington in May, to Ms friend 
J^oseph ) jones, a delegate from Virginia, “ unless congress 
are vested with powers by the. several states competent to 
the great purposes of war, or assume themes matter of right. 
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and they and the states respectiTely act with more energy 
than they ha^e hitherto done, our cause is lost. We can 
no longer drudge on in the old way. By ill-timing in the 
adoption of measures, by delays in the execution of them, 
or by unwarrantable jealousies, ‘we incur enormous expenses 
and derive no benefit from them. One state will comply 
with a requisition of congress ^ another neglects to do it ; 
a third executes it by halves; and all differ either in the 
manner, the matter, or so much in point of time, that 
1780 . we are always working up-hill. While such a system 
as the present one, or rather want of olie, prevails, 
we shall ever be unable to apply our strength or resources 
to any advantage. 

“ This, my dear sir, is plain language to a member of con- 
gress, but it is the language of truth and friendship. It is 
the result of long thinking, close .ipplication, and strict ob- 
servation. I see one head gradually changing into thirteen. 
I see one army branching into thirteen, which, instead of 
looking up to congress as the supreme controlling power of 
the United States, are considering themselves as dependent 
on their respective states. In a word, I see the powers of 
congress declining too fast for the consi<leration .and respect 
which are due to them as the great representative body of 
America, and I am fearful of the consequences.” 

“Congress,” answered his correspondent, “have scarcely 
a power left but such as concerns foreigi> transactions ; for, 
as to the army, they are at present little more than the 
medium through which its wants are conveyed to the states. 
This body never had, or at least in few instances ever 
exercised, powers adequate to the purposes of war; and, 
indeed, such as they possessed have been frittered away to 
the states, and it will be found very difficult tb recqyer them. 
Besolutions are now before us, by one of which the" stat^ 
are desired to give express powers for the common (dofenee. 
Others go to the assumption of them immediately. The 
first will sleep with the states; the others will die where 
they are, so oautions are some of offending the states.” 

When it becanie oei^adn;that troops from France were on 
their way to assist the country, congress made not even a 
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Bemblance of direct action, and could only entreat the states 
to correspond severally with its committee at head<quarters, 
so that it might explicitly know how far they could be relied 
on to furnish the men and money and provisions th^ had 
been called for. The legislature of Pennsylvania, before its 
adjournment, vested large discretionary powers in its presi- 
dent; but these from .motives of prudence he declined to 
use. It remained to be seen what private efforts 
could do. In June, steps were taken at Philadelphia 
for founding a bank with ieave to issue notes. The 
subscribers proposed, but only on adequate security, to 
make purchases in advance for the suffering soldiers. ’ Con- 
gress accepted the proffered aid, and further resolved to 
intrust to the company as much of its paper money as 
could be spared from other services. Thus began the deposit 
of funds of the United States in a bank. 

Throughout the war, the women of America never grew 
weary of yielding up articles necessary for the comfort of 
their own households, to relieve the distresses of the soldiers. 
The women of Philadelphia, rallying round the amiable 
Esther Reed, wife of the president of Pennsylvania, now 
made a more earnest effort ; they brought together large 
donations of clothing, and invited the ladies of other states 
to adopt a like plan. They thus assisted to keep alive the 
spirit of patriotism in the army, but 4l|heii’ gifts could not 
meet its ever recurring wants. 

“ The congress,” wrote Greene, towards the end of Jutle, 
“ have lost their influence. I have for a long time seen the 
necesuty of some new plan of civil constitution. Unless 
there is some control over the states by the congress, we 
shall soon be like a broken band.” 

Without the impulse from a centre, there could be no 
good administration. Money enough had been expended for 
clothing the army ; but large importations were left to go to 
waste in different parts of the country, and the troops were' 
never seen otherwise than half-naked. When congress drew 
supplies in kind directly from each state for its own troops, 
quotas were sometimes apportioned. by the states to |heir 
towns, and in towns to individuals. Men of small means 
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in a New England village would club together to buy an 
ox of a weight equal to their collective quotas, and herds 
of cattle gathered in this way were driven slowly to 
17 M. ' camp. All this marked an active spirit of patriotism 
reaching to the humblest and remotest, but it showed 
the want of organized power. 

Even with the energy of Greene, there could be no effi- 
cient administration in the quartermaster’s department, 
though it had been placed on a centralized system under 
his immediate authority with powers almost independent of 
congress, and with most liberal and even lucrative emolu- 
ments for himself, his assistants and subordinates. Wash- 
ington was satisfied that ho did all that was possible, that 
he “ conducted the various duties of his office with capacity 
and diligence, and with the strictest integrity.” The system 
itself in the hands of a bad man would have opened the way 
to endless abuses ; and congress wisely restored its own con- 
trolling civil supervision. Dismissing a useless supernume- 
rary, it determined to have but one head of the quartermaster’s 
■department at the seat of congress, and one at the camp ; 
|md, in paying the officers of the staff, it returned to salaries 
instead of commissions. The unanimous judgment of the 
country from that day to this lias approved the reform, 
Greene, to whom his office had for more than a year become 
grievously irksome, ^resigned with petulant abruptness ; but 
congress, still following its sense of public duty, conquered 
its well-grounded displeasure, and soon after, on the advice 
of Washington, appointed him to the command of the south- 
ern army. His successor in the quartermaster’s department 
was Timothy Pickering, who excelled him as a mw of busi- 
ness ; so that the service suffered nothing by the ohaiige. 

The tendency to leave 'all power in the hands of the 
separate states was a natural consequence of their historic 
development, and was confirmed by pressing nebesedty. 
“A single assembly,” so John Adams long continued to 
reason, ** is every way adequate to the management of all 
.the federal concerns of the people of America; and with 
very^good 're.aBon, because congress is not a legislative, nor 
a representative, but a diplomatic assembly.’’ ' 

Congress having invited the eight states north <d Mary- 
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land to convene at New Haven, in January, 1778, all but 
Delaware appeared ; but they strove iu' vain to regulate 
prices. The convention of the eastern states, which at the 
instance of Massachusetts assembled in the next year at 
Hartford, is memorable for having advised a convention of 
all the states at Philadelphia. In consequence, early in 
1780, delegates from every state north of Virginia, except 
New York, met in that city, but accomplished nothing. 
By the meeting of the eastern states in August, 1780, 
at Boston, the first step was taken towards the formation 
of a federal constitution. After adopting a series of mens' 
ures best suited to the campaign, they resolved “ that the 
union of these states be fixed in a more solid and perma- 
nent manner ; that the powers of congress be more clearly 
ascertained and defined ; that the important national con- 
cerns of the United States be under the superintendency 
and direction of one supreme head ; that it be recommended 
to the states to empower their delegates in congress to con- 
federate with such of the states as will accede to . the pro- 
posed confederation ; and that they invest their dele- 
g.ate8 in congress with powers competent for the itmC 
government and direction of all those common and 
national affaii-s which do not nor can come within the juris- 
diction of the particular states.” ; 

To these resolutions Washington inxited the attention of 
Bowdoin, then president of the council of Massachusetts. 
“If adopted,” said he, “they will be the means most likely 
to rescue our affairs from the complicated and dreadful 
embarrassments under ve'hich they labor, and will do infinite 
honor . to those with whom they originate. I Bincci*ely wish 
they may meet with no ojjposition or delay in their progi-ess,” 

The words of the convention sunk deeply into the mind, 
of Hamilton, who for three and a half years had been Wash- 
ington’s most able and confidential secretary; and, tmder 
his ((ye and guidance, had watched the 0001*86 of afSaira 
from the central point where they 'could best be overseen. 
To these opportunities he added the resources of. an inven- 
tive and fearless, mind, joined to the quick irapu1j||ra of 
youth, and the habit of steady and severe refioction. Uii- 
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controlled by birth or inherited attachments to any one 
state, he fastened with superior power upon the idea of a 
stronger union. Of Scotch and Celtic origin, he had some- 
thing of proncncss to the exercise of authority. By disposi- 
tion and temperament he demanded a strong and well- 
organized government of ever active and enduring power. 
Though still so young, his intellect was, and remained for 
his lifetime, the wellspring of ideas for the conservative poli- 
ticians of New York, and of' an ever increasing cii'cle in 
other states. From childhood, he was unbounded in 
1780. his admiration of the English constitution, and did 
not utterly condemn its methods of corruption in the 
conduct of public affairs ; yet in his own nature there was 
nothing sordid or low ; he was disinterested, and always true 
to the sense of personal integrity and honor. Tlie character 
of his mind and his leaning to authority, combined with some- 
thing of a mean opinion of his fellow-men, cut him off from 
the sympathy of the masses, so that he was in m.any ways 
unfit to lead a party ; and the years of his life which were 
ipost productive of good were those in which he acted with 
Washington, who was the head, the leader, and the guide 
of a nation in a manner which he was not only incapable of, 
but could never even fully comprehend. While the weighti- 
est testimony that has ever been borne to the ability of 
B[amilton is by Washington, there never fell from Hamilton’s 
pen during the lifetime of the latter one line which ade- 
quately expressed the character of Washington, or gave 
proof that he had had the patience to verify the immense 
power that lay concealed beneath the uniform moderation 
and method of his chief. He had a good heail;, but with it 
the pride and the natural arrogance of youth, combined with 
an almost overweening consciousness of his endowments, so 
that he was t'eady to find faults iu the administration of 
others, and to believe that things might have' gone better 
if the direction had r^ted with himself. Bold in the 
avowal of his own opinions, he was fearless to provoke and 
quick to combat opposition. It was npt his habit to repine 
over lost opportunities ; but rather to prevent what seemed 
tq him coming evils by timely action. 
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The England of that day had its precocious statesmen. 
For stateliness of eloquence, and consummate skill in man- 
aging a legislative assembly, the palm must be given to Pitt, 
whom Hamilton excelled in vigor, consistency, a^^d vers^ 
tility. There were points of analogy between Hamilton 
and Fox. Both were warm and passionate ; but Hamilton 
became the father of a family, while Fox wasted life as a 
libertine. It was remarkable of both of them that," with 
fiery natures, their style in debate and in writing was 
devoid of ornament, attractive only by strength of thought 
and clearness of expression. 

On the third of SeiJtember, 1780, Hamilton took ixso. 
the field as a maker of a national constitution, by s®***-®- 
inviting Duane, a member of congress from New York, to 
hold up to that body the example of the New England states, 
and to call on the first day of the next November a conven- 
tion of all the states, with fidl authority to conclude finally 
upon a general confederation. He traced the causes of the 
want of power in congress, and censured that body for its 
timidity in refusing to assume authority to preserve the 
republic from harm. “ Undefined powers,” he said, “at® 
discretionary jjowers, limited only by the object for which 
they were given,” not holding in mind that congress could 
not have assumed such powers, even if it would. “ Already,” 
he continued, “ some of the lines of the array, but for the 
personal influence of the general, would obey their states iii 
opposition to congress, notwithstanding the pains taken to 
preserve the unity of the army. The sovereign of an empire 
under one simple form of government has too much power ; 
in an empire composed of confederated states, each with a 
government completely organized within itself, the danger 
is directly the reverse.” 

“ We must, at all events, have a vigorous confederation,” 
he siedd^ “ if we mean to succeed in the contest, and 1 m 
happy thereafter. Internal police should be regulated by 
the le^slafures. Gongress should . have complete sover- 
eignty in all that relates to war, peace, trade, finance, for- 
eign affairs, armies, fleets, fortifications, coining money, 
establishing banks, imposing a land-tax, poll-tax, duties on 
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trade, and the unoccupied lands.” “ The confederation 
should provide certain perpetual revenues, productive and 
easy of collection, — a land-tax, poll-tax, or the like ; which, 
together with the duties on trade and the unlooated lands, 
would give congress a 8ubst.antial existence.” “ Whore the 
public good is evidently the object, more may be effected 
in governments like ours than in any other. It has been 
a con.stant remark that free countries have ever paid the 
heaviest taxes. The obedience of a free people to general 
laws, however hai’d they bear, is ever more perfect, than 
that of slaves to the arbitrary will of a prince.” 

“As to the plan of confederation which congress has pro- 
posed, it is,” he said, “ defective, and requires to be altered. 

It is neither fit for war nor pe.ace. The idea of an 
1780. uncontrollable sovereignty in each state will defeat 
the powers given to congress, and make our union 
feeble and precarious.” 

The second step which Hamilton recommended was the 
ap^intment of great officers of state, — one for the departs 
ment of foreign affairs, another for war, a third for the 
navy, a fourth for the treasury. These were to supersede 
the committees and the boards which had hitherto been 
usual ; but his plan neither went so far as to propose a presi- 
dent with the chief executive power, nor two branches in 
the national legislature. He woubl have placed the army 
exclusively under congress, but mistook its importance as 
“ a solid basis of authority and consequence.” The prece- 
dent of the Bank of England, of which he over-estimated 
the influence on public credit, led him to place too much 
reliance on a bank of the United States. 

The advice which Hamilton offered from his tent, in the 
midst of an unpaid, half-fed, and half-clad army, was the 
more remarkable from the hopefulness which beamed 
through his words. . No doubt crossed his mind, or indeed 
that of miy of his countrymen, that a. republic of united 
states could be formed over a widely extended territory. 

Two days later, Washington, iwith Pnane at his side, 
gazed from Weehawken Heights on the hsdf-ruined city of 
New York in her bondage. He may not have fully foreseen 
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how the wealth and commercial representatives of all the 
nations of the world would be gathered on that island and 
the neighboring shores ; but he, too, never doubted of the 
coming prosperity and greatness of his country.. 

Congress toiled as before, and, if for the moment it toiled 
in vain, it secured the future. It urged on the states a 
liberal surrender of their territorial claims in the west, “ to 
accelerate the federal alliance and lead to the happy estab- 
lishment of tlie federal union ; ” and, as if its eye had pierced 
the glories of the coming century, it pi’ovided “that the 
western lands which might be ceded to the United States 
should be settled and formed into distinct republican states, 
that should become members of that federal union, and have 
the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other states.” In October, in words 1780 . 
drafted by liobert R. Livingston, it adhered with 
hearty good-will to the principles of the armed neutrality, 
an<l by a vote of a majority of the states it sought to quiet 
the discontent among the officers in the army by promising 
them half-pay for life. But, to relieve the embarrassments 
of the moment, it was helpless. 

Again, on the twenty-second of October, Washington, to 
guide his native state towards union,, poured out his heart 
to his early friend George Mason : “ Our present distresses 
are so great and complicated that it is scarcely within the 
powers of desCi’iption to give an adequate idea of them. 
With regard to our future prospects, unless there is a ma- 
terial change both in our civil and military policy, it will be 
in vain to contend much longer. 

“We are without money; without provision and forage, 
except what is t^en by impress; without clothing; and 
shortly shall be, in a manner, without men. In a word, we 
have lived upon expedients till we can live no longer. The 
histoiy of this war is a history of temporary deviebs instead 
of systeiu, and economy which results from it. 

“If we mean to continue our struggles (and it is to be 
hoped we shall not relinquish our clmnis), we must do it 
upon an entire new plan. We must have a permanent 
force ; not a force that is constantly fluctuating and sliding 
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from under ns, as a pedestal of ioe would leave a statue on 
a summer's day ; involving us in expense that baffles all cal- 
culation, an expense which no funds are equal to. We must 
at the same time contrive ways and means to aid our taxes 
by loans, and put our finances upon a more certain and 
stable footing than they are at pi'esent. Our civil govern- 
ment must likewise undergo a reform ; ample powers must 
be lodged in congress as the head of the federal union, ade- 
quate to all the purposes of war. Unless these things are 
done, our efforts will be in vain.” 

1780 . On the fourth of November, congress once more 
Nov. 4. distributed among the several states a tax of six mil- 
lions of silver dollars, to be paid partly in specific articles. 
But in truth everybody came to the conviction that the 
country must depend on France for aid in money. “It is 
now four days,” wrote Glover to Massachusetts on 
Beo.'U. the eleventh of December, “since your line t>f the 
army has eaten one mouthful of bread. We have no 
money ; nor will anybody trust us. The best of wheat is at 
this moment selling in the state of New York for three- 
fourths of a dollar per bushel, and your army is starving for 
want. On the first of January something will turn up, if 
not speedily prevented, which your officers cannot be an- 
swerable for.” 

When congress in September, 1776, had transferred the 
enlistment of troops to the states, the new recruits were to 
bind themselves to serve for the war; but in some oases 
the enlistment was made “for three years or for the war;” 
and three years had passed since that time. In the 
night of the first of January, 1781, a part of the 
Pennsylvania line, composed in a large degree of 
new comers fi-om Ireland, and hutted at Morristown, re- 
volted, and, under the lead ,ot their non-commissioned 
officers, marched, with six field-pieces to Princeton. The 
want of clothes in winter, of pay for nearly a year, the not 
infrequent want of food, the compulsion imposed upon some 
of* them to remain in service beyond the three years for 
w;hioh they believed they had engaged, were extremities 
which they would no longer endure. 
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Informed of the mutiny, Sir Henry Clinton passed over 
to Staten Island with a body of troops for its support ; but 
two emissaries whom he sent to them with tempting offers 
were given up by the mutineers, and after trial were hanged 
as spies. Heed, the president of Pennsylvania, repaired to 
the spot, though it was beyond his jurisdiction ; and without 
authority, and without due examination of each case, 
he discharged those who professed to have served out 
their specihed term, while measures' were taken by 
the state of Pennsylvania to clothe and pay the rest. They, 
for the most part, obtained no more than was due them ; 
but it was of evil tendency that they gained it by a revolt. 

In a circular letter to the New England states, of which 
Enox was made .the bearer, Washington laid open the ag- 
gravated calamities and distresses of the army. “Without 
.relief, the worst,” he said, “ that can befall us may be ex- 
pected. I will continue to exert every means I am pos- 
sessed of to prevent an extension of the mischief ; but I can 
neither foretell nor be answerable for the issue.” 

Troops of New Jersey, whose ranks next to the Pennsyl- 
vania line included the largest proportion of foreigners, 
showed signs of being influenced by the bad example ; but 
Washington interposed. The troops of New England, 
which had twenty regiments in the continental service, had 
equal reasons for discontent ; but they were almost every 
one of them native Americans, freeholders, or sons of free- 
holders. In spite of their nakedness, they marched through 
deep snows, over mountainous roads, and suppressed the 
incipient revolt. The passions of the army were quieted 
by their patriotism ; and • order and discipline retui*ned. 
“Human patience has its limits,” wrote Lafayette to his 
wife on the occasion ; “ no European army would suffer the 
tenth part of what the American troops suffer. It takes 
oitusehs to support hunger, nakedness, toil, and the total 
want of pay, which oonstitutq the condition of our -soldiers, 
the hardiest and most patient that are to be found in the 
world.” . 

Enox reported from New England raalous efforts to enlist 
men for the war. Congress could do nothing, and con- 
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Cessed tliat it coaid do nothing. “ We have required,” thus 
it wrote to the states on the fifteenth of January, 1781» 
“ aids of men, pt'ovisions, and money ; ” and it stated ex- 
actly the difficulty under which the union labored when it 
added : ** The states alone have authority to execute.” 

Since congress made a public confession of its powerless- 
ness, nothing remained for the. United States but to appeal 
to France for rescue, not from a foreign enemy, but 
Jan.’ frona the evils consequent on their own want of gov- 
ernment. It was therefore resolved, for the moment, 
to despatch to Versailles as a special minister some one who 
had lived in the midst of the ever increasing distresses of 
the army, to set them before the government of France in 
the most striking light. Hamilton, the fittest man for the 
office, was not known to congress ; and its choio<i fell on the 
younger Laurens of South Carolina. 

To this agent Washington confided a statement of the 
condition of the country ; and with dignity and candor 
avowed that it had reached a crisis out of which it could 
not rise by its own unassisted strength. “ Without an 
immediate, ample, and efficacious succor in money,” such 
were his words, “ we may make a feeble and expiring effort 
in our next campaign, in all probability the period of our 
opposition. Next to a loan of money, a constant naval 
supe'riority on these coasts is the object most interesting;” 
and without exaggeration he explained the rapid advance- 
ment of his country in population and prosperity, and the 
certainty of its redeeming in a short term of years the com- 
paraltively inconsiderable debts it might have occasion to 
contract. To Franklin he wrote in the same strain ; and 
Lafayette addressed a like memorial of ripe wisdom to 
Vergennes. 

While the United States thus importuned a foreign prince 
for help, their people, in proportion to numbers^ were richer 
than the people to whose king they, from thhir own want ' 
of government, were obliged to appeal. Uan Louis XVI. 
organize the resources of France, and is republican America 
incapable of doing as well ? Gan monarchy alone give to 
a nation unity? Is freedom necessarily anai;ohical? Are 
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authority and the hopes of humanity for ^er at variance? 
Are the United States, who so excel the kingdoms of the 
Old World in liberty, doomed to hopeless infeiiority 
in respect of administration? For the eye of Robert 
R. Livingston, then the most induential member from 
New York, Washington traced to their source the evils 
under which the country was sinking, and invited their 
correction. “There can be no radical cure,” wrote he, “ till 
congress is vested by the several states with ftdl and ample 
powers to enact laws for general purposes, and till the exec- 
utive business is placed in the hands of able and responsible 
men. Requisitions then will be supported by law.” 

Congress began to be of the same opinion. Oh 
the fifth of February, Witherspoon of New Jersey, Feb. a 
seconded by Burke of North Carolina, proposed to 
clothe that body with authority to regulate commerce and 
to lay duties upon imported articles. The proposition was 
negatived, but it was resolved to be indispensably necessary 
for the states to vest a power in congress to levy a duty of 
five per cent on importations of articles of foreign growth 
and manufacture. Yet, before that measure could become 
valid, the separate approval of every one of the thirteen 
states must be gained. 

The assent of Virginia was promptly given. That great 
commonwealth, having Jefferson for its governor, sought to 
promote peace and union. To advance the former, it even 
instructed its delegates in congress to stxrrender the right 
qf navigating the Mississippi River below the thirty-first 
d^ree of north latitude, jjrovided Spain in return would 
guarantee the navigation of the river above that parallel. 
Madison, obeying the instruction, voted for the measure 
contrary to his private judgment. Massachusetts, Conncct- 
ichit, and North Carolina alone opposed. New York being 
d^ided. Virginia did more. Avowing her regard for a 
“ federal union,’’ and preferring the good of the country to 
every object' of smaller importance, she resolved to yield 
her title to the lands north-west of the Ohio, on condition 
that they should be formed into distinct republican states, 
and be admitted members of the federal union ; and Jeffer- 
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son, who ;froni the first had pledged himself to die measure, 
annottnoed to congress this great act of his administration 
in a lettw full of hope for the completion of the American 
nhion, and the establishment of free republics in the vast 
country to whieh Virginia quitted her claim. 

1781. The first day of March was a great day in the his> 
tory of the country. America h^ proceeded by peti- 
tions to the king, by a declaration of rights, by an appeal to 
the world on taking up arms, by Iter declaration of indepen- 
dence, onwards to the confederation which was designed to 
make them one people for all time ; Maryland, last of the 
states, subscribed the articles ; and the United States of 
America, each and every of the thirteen, adopted, confirmed, 
and ratified their confederation and perpetual union.” 

It is terrible when a state, crushed by sufferings, on attain- 
ing that which promised relief, finds it an illusion. The 
people of the United States thought that they had estab- 
lished a government, and there was no government. In the 
draft of Dickinson, the confederation was an alliance of sov- 
ereign states : every change in it increased their relative 
weight. The original report permitted each of them, to 
impose duties on imports and exports, provided they did 
not interfere with stipulations in treaties; this restriction 
was eoafined to the treaties already proposed to France 
and Spmn. Ko power to prohibit the slave-trade was 
granted. In troops raised for the common defence, the 
appointment of field and inferior ofiicers, and the filling up 
of vacancies, were reserved to the several states. Congress 
was in future to be chosen annually, and on every first 
Monday of November to organize itself anew. A majority 
of the states present had thus far decided every question ; 
the confederation, which forthwith took effect, required the 
presence and assent of seven states, an absolute majority of 
all, to oamj even the most trifling measure, and of nine 
states, that is two thirds of all, to carry every imp.ortanl 
measure of peace or war, of treaties or finance. 

Further, eaoh state retained its sovereignty and every 
attribute not expressly delegated to the United States ; and 
by the denial of all incideatal powers, the exercise of the 
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granted powers was rendered imprttcticable. By the arti- 
cles of confederation, congress alone could' treat with 
foreign nations; but it provided no method for en- 
forcing treaties, so that the engagements on the part 
of the nation might be violated by any one of its members. 

Congress was to defray expenses for the common defence 
or general welfare out of a common treasury; but there 
was no independent treasury : the taxes were to be laid and 
levied by the legislatures of the several states. Moreover, 
the quotas of the states were to be assigned in proportion 
to the value of all real estate within each state, and that 
value each state was to estimate for itself. Without over- 
leaping its powers, congress, which had no direct power to 
levy any money whatever, could not even assign to the states 
their quotas, till every one of the thirteen should. have com- 
pleted its valuation. The states might tax imports as much 
as they pleased : congress could not tax them at all. It 
could declare war, but had not power to bring a single 
citizen into the field. 

A confederation is the opposite to union ; since it acts 
not on individuals, but only on each separate sovereignty. 
The. states of America had formed a confederation, not a 
union. Room for amendment seemed to be provided for; 
but such amendment could not take place without the simul- 
taneous and unanimous consent of every member. America 
had seated anarchy deep in the very source of legislation. 
No creative word could go forth : through congress, there 
could be no agreement in reform. With every day, men 
would grow more attached to their separate states; for 
many of these had the best governments in the world, while 
the confederation was one of the worst, or rather no govern- 
ment at all. 

Washington was the first to perceive the defects of the 
confederation, and the first to urge it8*reform. On the day 
before it was adopted, he had explained to a young member 
df the Virginia legislature “ the necessity of a controlling 
power to regulate and direct all matters of general concern. 
The great business of war,” he said, “ never can be well con- 
ducted, if it can be conducted at all, while the powers of 
rou VI. 23 ' 
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congress are only recommendatory. Our independence, our 
respectability and consequence in Europe, our greatness 
as a nation hereafter, depend upon vesting congress with 
competent powers. That body, after hearing the views of 
the several states fairly discussed, must dictate, and not 
merely recommend.’* 

The position of the commander in chief required of him 
unceasing caution. Intrusted with the conduct of the war, 
no one could see so clearly the absolute necessity of cloth* 
ing the confederation with coercive powers over its mem- 
bers; but the vigorous recommendation of the change, 
proceeding from ' the head of the army that in the last 
resort would be the instrument of coercion, would have 
increased and apparently justified congress in its jealousy 
of the camp. While, therefore, he wished to support his 
opinion by all the influence which he could wield, he sought 
to do it BO circumspectly as to awaken no fear of military 
dictation or a baneful employment of force. The ofiice of 
preparing a code of laws for Virginia, and adapting them 
to her new relations, had been definitively confided to Pen- 
dleton, Wythe, and Jefferson. No sooner had a gropud- 
work for national reform been laid by the acceptance of the 
dbnfederation, than Washington addressed to these three 
greatest civilians of his native commonwealth the most 
earnest ailments and entreaties that the manner of co- 
ercing a refractory or delinquent state might be clearly 
Imd down, and the defects of the articles of confedera- 
tion be seasonably considered and remedied. Danger,” 
he added, *‘may spring from delay; good, from a timely 
application of a remedy. The present temper of the stat^ 
is friendly to the establishment of a lasting union ; the 
moment should be improved : if suffered to pass 
away, it may ^ever return ; and, after gloriously and 
successfully contending against the usurpations of 
Britain, we may fall a prey to our own follies and disputes.” 

He was more particularly impelled to express his opinions 
with freedom, because in December, 1779, the legislature of 
Virginia seemed to have censured the point of enforcing 
obedience to requisitions. “ It would give me concern,” he 
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added, ** shoald it be thought of me that I am- desirous of 
enlar^ng the powers of congress unneo^arily, as I declare 
to Gk>d my only aim is the general good. Perhaps a knowl- 
edge that this poi^r was lodged in congress, might be the 
means to prevent its ever being exercised, and the more 
readily induce obedience : indeed, if congress was nntjnes- 
tiohably possessed of the power, nothing i^onld induce the 
display of it but obstinate disobedience and the urgency of 
the general welfare.” 

Of this paper a copy was taken by Joseph Jones, a mem- 
ber of congress from Virginia, to. whom Washington had 
already unbosomed himself** in plain language.” This copy 
Jones confided to Madison, leaving him to draw his own 
inference with regard to its authcn*. The ‘confederation 
was but a month and a half old, when a committee of con- 
gress presented a report drafted by Madison, exactly in 
conformity to the advice of Washington, and, as I believe, 
in consequence of it, proposing by **an amendment to 
the articles of confederation to give to the United States 
full authority to employ their force, as well by sea as by 
land, to compel any delinquent state to fulfil its federal 
engagements;” and the reason for the measure as assigned 
in the preamble was ** to cement and invigorate the federal 
union, that it might be established on the most immutable 
basis.*’ In this manner, the idea of granting to the United 
States power to coerce a delinquent or refractory state 
entered the hall of congress, strange and unwelcome and 
dreaded, yet never to die. 

The delicacy and importance of the subject inspired the 
author of the report with the wish to obtain from Jefferson, 
now governor of Virginia, and one of those to whom Wash- 
ington had addressed his paper of advice and entreaty, a 
judgment on the measure, before it should undergo the final 
diseinon of congress. He, therefore, on the sixteenth of 
April, represented to him the arming of congress with coer- 
cive powers as a necessity, arising from the shameful defi- 
^eiicy of some of the states .most capable of yielding their 
apportioned Supplies, and the military exactions to which 
others, already exhausted by the enemy and their own 
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troops, were- in consequence exposed. “ The expediency,” 
he added, of making the proposed application to the states, 
will depend on the probability of their complying with it. 
If they should refuse, congress will be in a worse situation 
than at present ; for as the confederation now stands, and 
according to the nature even of alliances much less intimate, 
there is an implied right of coercion against the delinquent 
party, and the exercise of it by congress whenever a pal- 
pable necessity occurs will probably be acquiesced in.” The 
instrument of coercion which he preferred was a navy. 

No answer of Jefferson to these inquiries has been pre- 
served; his opinions, as declared at a later period of the con- 
federacy, coincide with those which were then enounced by 
Madison. From that time, the latter never ceased his efforts 
for a stronger system till it was established. In May, he 
continued to discuss with Pendleton by letters the proper 
method of investing congress with new resources; but no 
reflecting and far-seeing observer of the inadequacy of the 
relative strength allowed to congress dared hope that its 
members would be able to remodel the confederacy! In a 
pamphlet published in May, 1781, at the city in which they 
were assembled, Pelatiah Webster, an able though not a 
conspicuous oitiaen, pointed out to them the necessity of 
their calling a continental convention for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining, defining, enlarging, and limiting the 
duties and powers of their constitution. 

The American people were bent on having a government ; 
but, while the United States met obstructions on every side 
as they slowly sounded their way to an efiScient union, 
Washington on the first day of May made a note, that 
instead of magazines they had but a scanty pittance 
of provisions, scattered here and there in the different parts 
of the army » »nd poorly provided arsenals, which the work- 
men were leaving. The articles of field equipage were not 
in readiness, nor funds to defray the expenses of regular 
transportation . Scarce any one of the states had as yet sent 
an eighth part of its quota into the field ; and there was no 
prospect of a glorious offensive campaign, unless their gen- 
erous allies should help them with money and with a fleet 
strong enough to secure the superiority at sea. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

OBXAT BRITAIN HAKES WAS ON THE NETHEBI.ANOS. 

1780-1781. 

The successor of Lord Wejrmouth was Lord Stormont, 
the late British ambassador at Paris. He had an 
unbounded confidence in the spirit and resources of hbo. 
his country ; but this confidence took the worst forms 
of haughty blindness to moral distinctions in dealing with 
foreign powers. To the complaints of the Dutch respect> 
ihg the outrage on their fiag, he answered by ii^terpreting 
treaties directly contrary to their plain meaning, and then 
by saying: “We are determined to persist in the line of 
conduct we have taken, be the consequences what they 
may.” 

^e British ministry sent the case of the Dutch mer> 
chant vessels that had been carried into Portsmouth to 
the oourt of admiralty ; and Sir James Mariott, the judge, 
thus laid down the law ; “ It imports little whether the 
blookade.be made across the narrows at Dover, or oflE the 
harbor at Brest or L’Orient. If you are taken, you are 
blocked. Great Britain, by her insular position, , blocks 
naturally* all the ports of Spain and France. She has a 
right to avail herself of this position as a gift of Provi- 
dence.” Influenced by the preponderating members of 
the r^nblic, the stadholder addressed a representation to 
the empress of Russia for concert in the- defence of neutral 
flags. Before* it had been received at Petersbm^, Prince 
Galitzin, the Russian envoy at the Hague, on the 
third of April invited the states-general to a muon Aprds. 
foir the protection of neutral trade and navigation. 

“Thb sitoie invitation,” said the envoy, ^^has been made 
to the courts ^ Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon, in 
order that by the joint endeavors of all neutral maritime 
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powers a natural system, founded on justice, may be es- 
tablished as a rule for future ages.” The states-general 
desired to join in the defensive association ; but the stad- 
holder, under ^glirii influence, contrived to make delay. 
iTso. Bngland acted promptly. On the seventeenth, an 
Apr. 17. Qf ^0 long in council suspended all treaties 

between the two countries, and threw back the Nether- 
lands upon their rights under the law of nations. In con- 
sequence of tiiis order in council, Dutch ships were taken 
into English ports and condemned by the admiralty, on 
the principle that, French harbors being naturally block- 
aded by those of England, Dutch ships had no right to 
sail near Ibem. 

Of the belligerents, the distinction of making the first 
answer to the Bussian declaration was conceded to 
apr. 18 . Spmn ; and Florida Blanca on the eighteenth of April 
adopted the measure so heartily, that in the autobio- 
graphic report which he made of his administration to his 
king he relates : **The honor of this successful project has 
been ascribed to Russia, which in fact lent to it support ; 
but it had its ori^ in the cabinet of your majesty.” 

A week later, France, like Spain, acceded to the dec- 
laration of Russia : *‘The war in which the king is engaged 
has no other object than the liberty of the seas. The king 
believed he had prepared an epoch glorious for his reign, 
in fixing by his example the rights of neutrals. His hopes 
have not been deceived.” 

^ ^ On the fifth of October, the United Stipes of 
America in congress, by a resolution which Robert 
R. luvingston had dr^ted, proclaimed the principles of 
the engross of Russia, and afterwards induded them in 
their treaties with the Netherlands, with Sweden, and 
with Friissia. 

The other belligerent of that day was ready to bring the 
question to mi issue. The king and his mi ni s t ry were of 
the opinion that to tolerate tlm armed neutrality was to 
confess that British suprpmacy on the high seas was brdeen. 
A half-official rumor was set afloat that Ei^and would de- 
clare war on the Netherlands, if they should accept the 
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invitation of Russia ; and tbe cabinet established two points, 
from neither of which they would depart : the one, to attack 
any Netherlands convoy ; the other, to prevent the associa- 
tion of the Netherlands with Russia at all hazards. 

Even Lord Shelburne, the chief of tbe opposition in 
the upper house, condemned the Russian manifesto as an 
attempt by a nation scarcely known as a maritime power 
thirty years ago to dictate laws of navigation to Great 
Britain.” And Lord Camden denounced the declaration 
of the empress as a dangerous and arbitrary edict, subver- 
sive of the first principle of the law of nations. 

Yet the British government avoided expressing any opin- 
ion on the rules which had been laid down. “ An ambig- 
uous and trimming answer was given : ” such is the severe 
judgment of Harris. “We seemed equally afraid to accept 
or dismiss the new-fangled doctrines. I was instructed 
secretly to oppose, but avowedly to acquiesce in them.” 

The neutral powers on the continent from Archangel to 
Constantinople, one after the other, accepted the code of 
Catharine. BemstorfE, though very reluctant to do any 
thii^ not agreeable to the English court with which he was 
then conducting a private negotiation defining con- 
traband, on the eighth of July announced the adhe- 
sion of Benmark, and the next day confirmed the 
declaration by a treaty with Russia. On the twenty- joiysi. 
first, Qustavus set forth to the belligerents that the 
principles of Russia were his own, and Sweden acceded to 
the treaty between Denmark and Russia, and Denmark to 
that between Russia and Sweden. Tbe three powers agreed 
to support each other against every attack by reprisals 
and other means. Each was to fit out a fleet, and the sev- 
eral commanders were ordered to protect every mercan- 
tile ship of the three nations against injury. When in, 
autumn it came to light that Bemstorff in a separate treaty 
udtb Great Britain had compromised the rule respecting 
oontrabmid, the minister was for the time dirinissed 
from office. On the seventh of May, 1781, Frederic 
of Prussia Acceded to the aimed neutrality, and cb- 
taihed'its protection for the commerce of his pmple. Five 
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months later, Joseph II. overcame his ill-humored femurs, 
and, yielding to the empress by treaty, gained adTSntages 
for the commerce of Belgium. The accession of 
1782. Portugal took place in July, 1782; that of Kaples, 
in February of the following year ; that of the Otto- 
man Porte, in September, 1782, by its treaty with 
1788. Spain, confirmed in June, 1788, by its treaty with 
Bussia. 

Even if the British had reason for suspending all trea^ 
ties with the Netherlandi, the republic remained an inde- 
pendent state, and had the rights of an unprivileged neutral ; 
yet Stormont showed it no more respect than might have 
been done to a vassaL “ The best way,” wrote -he to Yorke, 
“to bring the Dutch around to their senses is to wound 
them in their most feeling part, their carrying trade. The 
success of our cruisers has hitherto fallen much short 
MayM. of expectation.” So on the thirtieth of May, in a 
time of uninterrupted peace, Yorke was instructed 
to 'collect the best intelligence on the voyages of the Dutch 
merchants, that the British cruisers might, know where to 
go for the' richest prizes. 

^ The condition of the Netherlands was truly difB- 
^ ' cult to be borne ; their honor was trified with ; their 
commerce pillaged; they were weak and without promise 
of help from any side; their stadholder did not support 
them. The arrival of each English mail was 'waited fbr to 
learn by what new measures the British cabinet would abuse 
their power, and how many more Dutch ships had %een 
seized. The republic had no part to choose but submission 
to Great Britain or an association with Russia. The draft 
of the convention, which the empress had 4‘rected to be 
ofEered to Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands, arrived 
in June. The grand pensionary and the country wished at 
once to accede to the confederacy of the North. But the 
stadholder, who in May, acting in the interests of England, 
refused to . take a step till the conduct of all t&e other 
neutral: powers should be thoroughly understood^ in 
Junkie. would not listen to aiSy treaty with RuMia, 
unless it should inoli|de a guarantee of the possessiouB 
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of the .republic in both Indies. ” A better idea,” wrote 
Yorite, “could not be started to oirerset the whole.” 

Yet Stormont, who on this subject guided the cabinet of 
England, wrote to the British ambassador at the Hague : 
“ If the states-general proceed, they throw the die and leave 
us no alternative ; ” and he made the same unequivocal 
declaration to Welderen, the Dutch representative at Lon> 
don. Kor would he suffer any sentiments of attachment to 
the house of Orange to bias his opinion or retard extreme 
measures. 

, The commissioners for the Netherlands found in Panin a 
statesman who regarded the independence of America as a 
result very advantageous for all nations, and especially for 
Kussia, and who did not doubt that England would be 
forced to recognise it. He could not grant the wished-for 
guarantee of the Dutch possessions in America, at the 
Cape of Gk>od Hope, and in India; but, in the course 
of September, he drafted a convention which he 
held to be the only possible' one between Russia and 
the republic. The draft did not include a general guaran- 
tee ; yet, if the republic should be attacked on account of 
the convention, the other powers were to take her part. A 
separate article declared the object of the armed neutrality 
to be the restoration of peace. At the same time, couriers 
were despatched to the courts of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen; so that, against the return of a favorable answer 
from the Hf^e, all things might be prepared for receiving 
the Dutch republic into the league of neutral powei-s. 

Every step of this negotiation was watched by England. 
Yet the ministry, who were all the time seeking an alli- 
ance with Russia, disliked the appearance of going to war 
with the republic solely on account of her intention 
of joining the armed neutrality. In October, Henry oct. 
Laurens, whom the United States had accredited to 
the Netherlands for the purpose of raising a loan, was taken 
on his passage to Europe, and among his papers was found 
th<C Uttsulhomed project for a treaty, concerted, as we have 
seen, between Neufville and William Lee. To Lord Stor- 
mont, the “ ti^saotion appeared to be the act of individ- 
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uals;** and the Earl of Hillsborough owned ‘‘that the 
states^eneral had had no knowledge of the treaty, which 
had never been signed except by private persons.** But 
the resolution was instantly taken to use the Laurens papers 
so as to “ give the properest direction to the war.’* After 
an examination at the admiralty before the three secretaries 
of state, Laurens was escorted through the streets of Lon- 
don by a large guard, and confined as a state’s prisoner in 
the Tower, where he was debarred from all intercourse 
and from the use of pen and paper, so as to produce upon 
the public mind a strange and startling sensation. 

When the courier from Petersburg arrived at the Hague 
with the treaty that Panin had drafted, Stormont 
there was no time to be lost. On the last day of 
October, Torke announced that the states-gener^, at 
Nov. their meeting in the first week of November, would 
disavow the transaction between. Amsterdam and 
America, but would decide to join the northern league. 

On the third of November, this despatch was laid before 
the king. On that same day, the states of Holland, after 
full deliberation, condemned the conduct of Amsterdam 
for the acts which Great Britain resented, and resolved 
to give to the British government every reasonable satis- 
faction, so as to leave not the slightest ground for just com- 
plaint. Even Yorke, who saw every thing with the eyes 
of an Englishman, thought their conduct rather fair. Yet 
Stormont would brook no delay; and the British cabinet, 
anticipating the peaceful intentions of the states of Holland 
and the states-gener|il, with the approval of tiie king, 
came to a determination to make war' upon the republic, 
unless it should recede from its purpose of joiniag the 
northern confedmracy. Hi the very hours in which this 
decision was taken, Yorke was writing tiiat a war 'with 
the republic would be a war with a govenunent withcmt 
artillery, “ in want of stores of all kinds, witliout fleet or 
army, or any one possession in a state of defence.** ^e 
memorial to the stateegenend was drafted by Lord Stor- 
mont himself, and was designed to eonceal Jbe real mo- 
tives of Great Britain under a cloud of obloquy relating 
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to Amsterdam, and by demands impossible to be complied 
with. - ’t'he memorial was not to be presented if the ambas- 
sador had certain information that the majority of the 
provinces would refuse to join the maritime league, of the 
north. ‘‘We do not wish,” wrote Stormont, “to give a 
deep wound to our old and natural allies. Our object is to 
cure their madness by stunning them into their senses.” 

On the sixth, Yorke represented to the stadhulder irso. 
the opportunity of the republic for repentance and 
amendment. The prince, shru^ing his shoulders, answered : 
“ I foresee consequences which may be fatal to my house and 
the republic.” Torke replied that the stadholder might do a 
secondary and passive kind of service by starting difiSculties 
and delaying the fresh instructions to the ministers at 
Petersburg. The stadholder answered: “England cannot 
impute .a wish for war to those who arc for concluding a 
nhutral alliance with Russia, nor blame a vote of convoy 
from which masts and ship-timber are .excluded.” Yorke 
urged that the alliance with the north was pushed by men 
of warlike views. The stadholder answered : “ The regents 
in general have not that view.” Yorke turned the con- 
versation to the negotiation with America. The stadholder 
observed : “ I have reason to believe Holland will, as it 
ought to do, disavow and disapprove that transaction.” 
“ And give satisfaction too ? ” asked Yorke. The prince 
answered : “ I hope they will communicate their disavowal 
to . England.” -But he did not deny that the plurality of 
the provtnoes was in favor of the connection with Russia 
on the terms which that empire had proposed. 

Just after this interview, Yorice received from Stormont 
an inqniiy as to where blows could be struck at the 
repuhiic with the most profit, and on the seventh of Kor. 7. 
November Ycrke replied : “ This country is by no . 
memis prepared for war. It is the fashion still to suppose 
a .War against England impossible. The executive part of 
gorffoamnt has been averse to it all along. As to the 
Didiefa a^aments in the East m>d West Indies, their own 
ayow:a|ii^Yes them in a deplorable state; but St. Eustatius, 
above w St. Eustatius, is the golden mine of the moment.” 
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This letter of Yorke was reoeaved by. Stormont on 
twelfth ; and the passage relating to St. Eustatius 
was secretly sent forthwith to the British admiralty 
for its giiidanoe. 

Already on the tenth Yorke had presented to the 
states-general Bord Stormont’s memorial. “ The king 
insists,” so ran its words, ‘‘ on the exemplary punishment of 
the pensionary Tan Berckel and his acoomplioes, as dis- 
turbers of the public peace and violators of the rights of 
nations. HU majesty flatters hlniself that the answer of 
your high mightinesses will be speedy, and to the purpose 
in every respect.” “ To pass over in silence so just a re- 
quest will be deemed a denial, and his majesty will think 
himself obliged to take such steps as become his dignity.” 

Three days after the delivery of the memorial, Yorke 
caused it to be printed. It seemed to the patriots singular 
for the English to demand the punishment of Van Berckel, 
when they themselves did not even bring Laurens to trial. 
People in the towns under English influence said: “Van 
Berckel and accomplices deserve to be * De-Witted.* ” “ If 
a small mob,” wrote Yorke from the Hague, “receive the 
deputies of An^sterdam when they next .come here, the 
affair will be soon decided. But how promise for wotrk 
with the tools I have?” 

“ The die is thrown,” wrote Stormont to Yorke on 
Not. 14. the fourteenth, as he asked him again for the best 
information respecting all the vulnerable parts /tA the 
republic. At that time there still reigned among the 
Not. sa. Dutch confidence in peace. On the twenty-thiiNl, the 
states of Holland, acting on a communication from 
the stadholder, entirely disavowed and disapprored what- 
ever had been done by the burgomasters and events of the 
town of Amsterdam respecting negotiations with congress. 
Before further proceeding, inquiry needed to be made as to 
the nature of Van Berckei’s offence and the tribunal- b^Ore 
which he could be brought to trial. The stutesgeneral 
confirmed the disal^owaV 8^ declared their' wish to pre- 
serve a good tmderstanSng vith Englimd. Every post 
bronght to the oonrt of Londpn concurrent proofs that the 
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cities, the people, every branch of the government, all the 
ministers, desired to continue at peace. Even the stad- 
holder, the great partisan of England, thought that the 
Dutch government had done enough to remove from itself 
every suspicion. 

Yet, on the first of December, Stormont renewed the 
demand for the immediate punishment of the Amsterdam 
offenders ; and on the fifth he asked of Yorke some ideas 
for a manifesto, for he was preparing “ to send secret orders 
to seize the Dutch settlements in the West Indies.” Then, 
on the sixteenth, before he even knew that his second me- 
morial had been presented, having been informed that on 
the afternoon of the eleventh the states-geiieral had re- 
solved to make the declaration required before admission to 
the armed neutrality, he sent orders to Yorke “ as soon as 
might be to quit Holland without taking leave.” 

While Yorke was still negotiating at the Hague, British 
cruisers pounced upon the unsuspecting merchant^men of 
their ally of a hundred and six years, and captured* two 
hundred ships of the republic, carrying cargoes worth fif- 
teen millions of guilders. Four days at least before he left 
the Hague, a swift cutter was sent to Rodney at Barbados 
with orders, founded upon the ambassador’s letter of the 
seventh of November, to seize St. Eustatius. 

Suddenly, on the third of February, 1781, the Brit- ngi. 
ish West India fleet and army, after a feint on the 
coasts of Martinique, appeared off the island and demanded 
of De Graat, the governor, its surrender within an hour. 
*‘The surprise and astonishment of the inhabitants was 
scarcely to be conceived.” Unable to offer resistance and 
ignorant of a rupture between Great Britain and the repub- 
lic, the governor gave op his post and its dependencies, 
invoking clemency for the town. The wealth of the island, 
which was a free port for all nations, astonished even those 
who had expected most, ** the whole of. it being one con- 
tinued store, French, American, Dutch,” and also Eng- 
lish “property.” In the words of Rodney: “All the 
mi^gunnOs^ the storehouses, are filled, and even the beach 
covered, with tobacco and si^ar.” The value of the mer- 
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chandise, at a moderate estimate, considerably exceeded 
three millions of pounds sterling. Besides this, there were 
taken in the hay upwards of one hundred and fifty mer- 
chant vessels, a Dutch firigate and five smaller vessels of 
war, all complete and ready for service. Thirty ridily 
freighted ships, which had left the island about thirty-six 
hours before, were overtaken by a detachment from ^d- 
ney’s fieet, and captured with the ship of sixty guns which 
was their convoy. The Dutch flag was kept flying on the 
island, and decoyed no less than seventeen vessels into the 
port after its capture. Three large ships from Amsterdam, 
laden with all kinds of naval stores, were taken and carried 
into St. Christopher. At St. Eustatius, in the oixler of sale, 
English stores were, for form’s sake, excepted ; but all prop- 
erty was seized, and the confiscation was general, without 
discrimination between friend and foe, between neutral 
powers and belligerents, between Dutch and British. A 
remonstrance from British merchants, written by the king’s 
solicitor-general in St. Christopher, Rodney scorned to 
read, and answered : ** The Island of St. Eustatius is 
l^Qtoh ; every thing in it is Dutch ; every thing is 
under the protection of the Dutch flag, and as Dutch 
it shall be treated.” 

Besides St. Eustatius, all the settlements of the republic 
in South America were taken during the season. Of the 
Dutch possessions in Africa and Asia, the undefended Cape 
of Good Hope, as the half-way house on the voyage to 
India; the feebly garrisoned Negapatam; and the tmique 
harbor of Trincomalee on Ceylon,-— were held to be most 
desirable objects for Great Britain. 

l!lie Dutch republic was relatively weak; yet, if her 
finances were impaired, it was by debts contracted during 
her alliance with England and in rendering service to that 
power. The administration of Lord North lost its remmn* 
ing influence on the continent of Europe by this cruel and 
unjittt war. With no nation had it any connection on the 
score of principle ; to not one was it cbrawn by regard for 
the lugher interests of humanity 
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CHAPTER L. 

FBAirCE HAS NEED OF PEACE. 

1780, 1781. 

“England,” said Vergenhes, “has declared war against 
the Netherlands from hatred of their accession to the 
neutrality. The more I reflect, the more I am per- nso. 
plexed to know whether we ought to be glad or 
sorry.” A new obstacle was created to the general peace 
for which we must now trace the negotiations. Spain had 
calculated every thing fbr a single campaign. The invasion 
of England having failed, the querulous Kang Charles, after 
but seven months of hostilities, complained “ that France 
had brought Spain into the war for its own interests alone, 
and had caused the first mishaps” to his flag. Florida 
Blanca, speaMng to the French ambassador, called himself 
a great fool for having induced his king to the declaration 
against England. He was ready to assent to the conquest 
and division of Turkey by Austria and Russia, if these two 
powers would but conform as mediators to his plan of 
peace. With regard to the United States, Veigennes al- 
ways maintained that France was held in honor to sustain 
th^ independence, but that their boundaries were contin- 
gent on events ; and, to conciliate the. pride of England 
and quiet the apprehensions of Spain, he was willing at the 
peace to leiave to the former oonntry Canada according to 
the old French claims, and the country west and north-west 
oftfae Cflflo. But ^i«g Charles desired to retain Ihe United 
States, if posuble, in some kind of vassals^ to CssatxBiRidn, 
or ^ve them up to helpless anarchy. He would not receive 
Jay ag an mivoy, and declined; even a vhut from the late^ 
niinister of France at Philadelphia, on his. Way back firom* 
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his mission. If American independence was to be granted, 
it must be only on such terms as would lead to endless 
quarrels with England. It was the constant reasoning of 
Florida Blanca that the northern colonies preserved a strong 
fttachment for their mother country, and, if once possessed 
of independence, would become her useful ally; while, if 
they were compelled to submit to her rule, they would be 
only turbulent subjects. Tossed by danger and doubt 
iTSO. from o^e expedient to another, Spain, through the 
government of Portugal, sought to open a secret 
negotiation with England ; and the king of France, in an 
autograph letter, acquiesced in the attempt. 

On the other hand, an unexpected ally offered itself to 
England. The sentiment of nationality and the influence 
of the Jesuits had swayed the Catholic Irish of the United 
States to the side of Qreat Britain ; the same influence was 
to show itself in a wider sphere. Pius VI., the pope of that 
day, was a friend to the Jesuits, and was said even to wish 
the restoration of their order. No sooner had Spain de* 
dared wat against England, than from Rome it was signified 
to the British that the natives of Mexico were notoriously 
disaffected toward their government, and universally hated 
the Spanish ; that, since the suppression of the order of the 
Jesuits, the Spanish government had no medium of control 
over the natives ; that ex-Jesuits, who were conversant with 
' the Mexican and Peruvian languages, were violently in- 
censed at their treatment, were willing to use their supenor 
influence in the Spanish colonies in favor of Great Britain, 
and stood ready to take any hazard, if assured of the ffee 
exercise of their reli^on ; that well-iiistructed emissaries 
could do more than a military force, especially if they might 
promise to the natives the choice of their goveraor and mag- 
istrates. In the course of the year, Lord North laid before 
the cabinet a plan for an expedition to South America, by 
way of India, and it was approved. But I oanhot find that 
any thing came of it. . 

When in February, 1780, John Adams arrived in Pai-is 
with full powers to treat with Great Britain for peace and 
commerce, the French minister desired that the object of 
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bis commission should for the present remmn unknown. 
Adams replied by enumerating the reasons fbr eomn>uni< 
eating it to Great Britain without delay ; hut be was not 
obstinate, and waited for the opinion of congress. A dis- 
cussion next followed on subjecting French creditors to the 
reduction by congress in the value of its paper money. 
Adams argued vigorously that the reduction must affect all 
nations alike, for which he obtained the approbation of con- 
gress. These points being disposed of, he not only assumed 
a right to give advice to the king of France on the conduct 
of the war, but, to a court where the sanctity of regal power 
formed the accepted creed, he laid it down as certain that 
‘*in this intelligent age the principle is well agreed on in 
the world that the people have a right to a form of govern- 
ment according to their own judgments and inclinations.’* 
Vergonnes broke off correspondence with him, as not beii^ 
accredited to France, and complained to the French min- 
ister at Philadelphia of his want 'of a conciliatory temper. 
Franklin, too, though with reluctance, suffered himself to 
be made the channel of communicating officially the cen- 
sures which Vei^ennes did not spare. In the Ikvor of con- 
gress Franklin lost ground by his compliance, while Adams 
was supported more heartily than before. 

In midsummer, from his eagerness for peace, Maurepas 
forgot himself so far as to insinuate his wish in a letter to 
Forthi formerly secretary of the British embassy at Paris. 
Kotbing came of the overture. “Peace will be a great 
good,” wrote Marie Antoinette ; “ but, if our enemies do 
not demsad it, I shall be very much afflicted by a humiliat- 
n|g one.” After the capture of Gharleston and the rout of 
army under Gates, the British parliament, which eame 
tegntber kn November, granted idl the demands of the min- 
istry for monoy and for men by vast majonties ; and the 
dread ol, disorder in the cHles of England gave new 
strength, tia Hm gorernment. At such a moment, 
Necker, niim was n^y to take every thing upon 
himself, whste secr^dy to Lord Korth^ propodng ^eaee on 
tht basis of a truce during which each party should keep 
possession of all that it had acquired. The terms thus elao- 

vot., vj. 24 
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destinely offered were those which Vergennes had always 
rejected, as inconsistent with the fidelity and honor of 
France. In En^^and, they were no farther heeded than as 
a confession of exhaustion and weakness. 

In January, 1781, Vergennes said of Necker: “I 
will express no opinion on his financial operations ; 
but in all other parts of the administration he is short- 
sighted and ignorant.** Called to the conferences of the 
ministers, Necker continually dinned into their ears Peace I 
peace I** “Peace,” replied Vergennes, “is a good thing, 
only yon should propose the means of attaining it in an 
honorable manner.*’ In his clamor for peace, Neoker did 
but echo the opinion of all Paris. Maurepas, too, gave out 
that peace must be restored before the close of the year ; and 
the king declared that he was tired of the war, and that an 
end must be made of it before the year should go out. The 
negotiations for peace belonged to Vergennes, and for their 
success he needed mediation or great results in the field. 
Thus far the war had been carried on without a plan, for 
which the cause lay in the heart of the government itself. 
There could be no vigorous unity of administration with 
a young, feeble, and ignorant king who prided himself on 
personally governing, and left the government without a 
real head to be swayed by the different cabals which from 
day to day followed each other in the court. By the infiu- 
ence of the queen, Sartine, tovrards the end of the former 
year, had been superseded in the ministry of the marine by 
the Marquis de Castiies, and the imbecile Montbarey by the 
Marquis de Seg^r. All the while, Frmioe was drawing 
nearer to inevitable bankruptcy, its debt verging upon a 
fourth milliard. 

Environed by difficulties, Vergennes atten^pted a oont-’ 
promise with J^igland on the basis of a truce of at least 
twenty years^ during which South Carolina and Georgia 
would remain with the English in reimtn ler the evacu- 
ation of New Tork. He had sounded Wasluagton and 
others in America on the subjeot, and they idl had replied 
^e idea. “ There are nonabot the mediators,” wrote Vatv 
gennes, “ who could make to the United States so grievoiu 
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ten offer. It would be hard for Prance to propose it, because 
sbe has guaranteed the independence of the thirteen states.” 
Kaunitz, accordingly, set himself to work to bring riie me* 
diation to a successful issue. 

In the month of April, young Laurens arrived «t Ver- 
sailles, preceded by importunate letters from Roebambeau 
and Lafayette to the ministry. His demand was for a loan 
of twenty-five million livres to be raised for the United 
States on the credit of the king of France, and in support 
of it he communicated to the French ministry his letter of 
advice from Washington. Franklin had lately written : 
“If the new government in America is found unable to 
procure the aids that are wanted, its whole system may 
be shaken.” The French minister at Philadelphia had re- 
ported these words from Greene : “ The states in the south- 
ern department may straggle a little while longer; but, 
without more effectual support, they must fall.” Washing- 
ton represented immediate and efBcacious succor from abroad 
as indispensable to the safety of his country ; but, combined 
with maritime superiority and “a decided effort of the 
allied arms on this continent,” so he wrote, “ it would bring 
the contest to a glorious issue.” In pressing the demands 
of congress, the youthful envoy said menacingly that the 
failure of his mission might drive the Americans back to 
their old allegiance, to fight once more agfunst France in 
the armies of Great Britain. The confession of the inefil- 
eiency of their own general government was suited to raise 
a doubt of their power finally to establish their indepen- 
dence; and Vergenries complained that an excessive and 
ever increasing proportion of the burdens of the war was 
thrown upon FVance. Yet the* cabinet resolved to go far 
in ootnpl^^g .with the request of the United States. 
ISh^ldin' had already obtained the promise of a g^t mu 
of six tai^lons of livres and a lean of four millions ; 

Keeker rimseated to a loan of ten millions more, to he raised 
in Hollan^d in the hfame of the king of France. 

To inm^ to the United States a maritime supmHbrity, De 
Chnese, who had the naval command in America, received 
ordem te from the West Indies to the north in the 
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course of tho year, and conform himself to the counsels 
of Washington and Rochambeau. On the other hand, the 
great expense of re-enforcing Rochambeau by another de- 
’ taohment from the French army was on Washington’s rec- 
ommendation avoided ; and America was left to herself to 
find men for the struggle on land. The decision displeased 
Rochambeau, who understood little of the country to which 
he was sent, and nothing of its language, and he 
1781 . entreated leave to return to Europe ; but he received 
fresh orders to regard himself as the commsmder of 
auxiliary troops, and to put them as well as himself under 
the orders of Washington. 

To the sole direction of Washington, the French govern- 
ment would have gladly reserved the disbursement of its 
gift of six millions; but he refused a trust which would 
have roused the jealousy of congress. The first use made 
of the money was a spendthrift one. South Carolina had 
an unexecuted contract in Holland for supplies. Laurens, 
acting for his .own state and for the United States, made a 
transfer of that contract to the latter, and, without taking 
the pains to understand the condition of the business and 
without superintending it, paid all arrears out of the fund 
which Franklin had obtained from France. South Carolina 
was relieved from a burdensome engagement ; while great 
and, as it proved, useless expenses were thrown on the 
United States. 

During these negoUations, Necker aspired to become the 
head of the administration. The octogenarian Maurepas 
could not be duped ; he roused himself from apathy, and, 
when Necker was preparing through the lung to take the 
cabinet by storm, Maurepas quietly let him know that the 
king expected his resignation. *‘The king had given his 
word to support me,” said Neoker, in reoonntittg his fall, 
“ and I am tho victim of having counted upon" it too touch.” 
He had refused all pay as minister, yet in his period of 
office he doubled his fortune. His hands were clean trom. 
embezslemcsit, but his banking house had profited enor- 
mously in its business. 

While the disgrace of Necker was passionately dlmmSitod, 
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the gctvernment of Louis XVI. persecuted in Paris the prin- 
ciples which it was spending the blood and treasure of 
France to establish on immovable foundations in America. 
Just at this time, there appeared in Paris a new edition of 
Raynal^s philosophic and political History of the Two Indies, 
with the name of the author on the title-page. His work 
abounded in declamations against priestcraft, monarchical 
power, and negro slavery. He described the United States 
of America as a country that more than renewed the simple 
heroism of antiquity, which otherwise, in the depravity of 
the laws and manners of Europe, would have been esteemed 
but a fiction. Here at last, especially in New England, was 
found a land that knew how to be happy “without kings 
and without priests.” “ Philosophy,” he wrote, “ desires to 
see all governments just and all peoples happy. If the love 
of justice had decided the court of Versailles to the alliance 
of a monarchy with a people defending its liberty, the -first 
article of its treaty with the United States should have 
been, that all oppressed peoples have the right to 
rise against their oppressors.” The advocate-general mi. 
I^gur having drawn up the most minatory indict- 
ment, Raynal left his volumes to be burnt by the hangman, 
and fled through Brussels to Holland. 

The book went into many a library, and its proscription 
found for it new readers. Young men of France, even of 
the nobility, shared its principles, which infiltrated them- 
selves through all classes. The new minister of the marine 
had in the army of Bochambeau a son, and sons of the ndw 
minister of war and of the Duke de Broglie were soon to 
follow. But the philosophers, like the statesmen of France, 
would not have the United States become too great: they 
i;atheir. defired to preserve for England so much strength in ^ 
N^orth Amerii|ia that the two powers might watch, restrain, 
imd balance each other. 

Mean^^e^ Prihoe Kannitz, in preparing the preliminary 
Mrtaeles for ihe peace congress at Vienna, adopted the idea 
of Vergennes, that the United States should be ^eprewnthd, 
.sq direct negotiations between them and 6reat Britain 
tbii^t proceed simultaneously with those of the European ' 
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powers ; and his paper was pronoimded by Marie Antoinette 
to be a masterpiece of political wisdom. Bat all was in 
vain. England would still have no negotiation with France 
for peace till that power should give up its connection 
with insurgent America ; John Adams was ready to go to 
Vienna, but only on condition of being received by the 
mediating powers as the plenipotentiary of an independent 
state ; Spain shunned all mediation, knowing that no media- 
tor would award to her Gibraltar. 

Mortified at his ill success, Kaunitz threw the blame of it 
ujKin the unreasonable pretensions of the British ministry ; 

and Austria joined herself to the powers which held 
1 T 81 . that the British government owed concessions ^to 
America. He consoled his emperor for the failure of 
the mediation by saying : “ As to us, there is more to gain 
than to lose by the continuation of the war, which becomes 
useful to us by the mutual exhaustion of those who carry it 
on and by the commercial advantages which accrue to us so 
long as it lasts.’* 

The British ministry was willing to buy the alliance of 
Catharine by the cession of Minorca, and to propitiate 
Joseph by opening the Scheldt; but the desires of both 
were mainly directed to the east and south. Catharine 
could not conceive why £urot>e should be unwilling to see 
Christianity rise again into life and power on the Bosphorus. 
“ We will guarantee to you,” said Potemkin to Joseph, “ all 
the conquests that you may make, except in Germany or in 
Poland.” ** Rome,” wrote the empress, “ is a fit acquisition 
for a king of the Romans.” Joseph, on his part, aspired to 
gain the eastern shore of the Adriatic, the Danube to Bel- 
grade, and all the country north, of the strai^t line drawn 
from Belgrade to the southernmost point of the Gulf of 
Driiia, sparing the possessions neither of Turhoy nor of the 
republic of Venice. But he insisted that the king of Prus- 
sia should never acquire another foot of land« nor even 
round off his territory by exchanges. So the tWo eastern 
powers divided the Orient and Italy between them, ‘know- 
ing that, so long as the war lasted, neither France nor Great 
Britain could interfere. 
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Spain had just heard of an insurrection begun by ex- 
Jesuits in Peru, and supported by Tupac Amaru, 
who claimed descent from the ancient royal family nsi. 
of the Incas. But the first reports were not alarm- 
ing, and she was still disposed to pursue the separate nego- 
tiation with Great Britain. The suggestion of Hillsborough 
to exchange Gibraltar for Porto Rico was rejected by Flor- 
ida Blanca ; and Cumberland, the British agent at Madrid, 
having nothing to propose which King Charles was willing 
to accept, returned from his fruitless expedition. It was 
known to the British cabinet that South America was dis- 
posed to revolt ; and that especially Chili and Peru wished 
tcv shake off the Spanish yoke. 

The results of the campaign outside of the .United States 
were indecisive. The French again made an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover the Isle of Jersey. The garrison of 
■Gibraltar was once more reduced to a st.atc of famine, and, 
ere the middle of April, was once more relieved. The Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets encountered each other in August 
near the Dogger Bank, and for three hours and a half 
fought within musket-shot. Victory belonged to neither 
party. The Dutch, who had given proof of the hardihood 
of their race, bore away for the Texel ; the British admiml 
returned to the Nore, to receive a visit from his king, and 
on the plea of age to refuse to serve longer under so feeble 
an administi'ation. The name and fame of Hyder Ali spread 
from the Mysore through Europe and the United States ; 
and he seemed with his army of one hundred thousand men 
about to beat back the few troops of the British ; but he 
proved unable to withstand their discipline. On the ninth 
of May, Pensacola, after a most gallant defence against the 
many times superior force of the Spaniards, was , surren- 
dered under an honorable capitulation. The British garii- 
son were made to promise not to serve during the war 
against Spain or her hUies, but they were left free to be 
employed against the United States. 

Meantime, Vergennes, through the French .mlipistOT at 
.Phiiai^pfaia, complained of John Adams as an embarrass- 
ing negotiator. At firsts a majority of congress was dis- 
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posed to insist on Adams as thbk sole plenipoteutiaiy for 
peace ; Virginia, with Madison far one of her delegates, 
being unauimoas in his favor. Bat, on reflection, it was 
wisely decided to associate with the ,Kew England man 
ether commissioners selected from the chief sections of the 
country. In advance of their election, they were empowered 
to conduct the negotiation under the mediation of the em- 
peror of Austria and the empress of Russia. In case “ of 
the backwardness of Great Britain to make a formal ac- 
knowledgment of independence, they were at liberty to 
agree to a truce, provided that that power be not left in 
possession of any part of the thirteen IJnited States.” But 
Luzerne further insisted on making their instructions such 
as Vergennes might have drafted, and such as would leave 
the negotiation .for both countries in the hands of the king 
of Pi*ancc. In repeated interviews with a special commit- 
tee of congres.s, he sounded the alarm, that a war on the 
continent of Europe might disable Prance from continu- 
ing the powerful diveraions which thus far had been the 
salvation of the United States, so that England would be 
left at liberty to fall upou them with her undivided strength ; 
that, while in their ultimatum they should include every 
concession to which they could ever consent, they should 
still hope that at the peace Prance would procure for them 
complete satisfaction. 

1781 eleventh of June, the instructions as 

amended by Luzerne, were laid before Congress for 
its acceptance, ilie commissioners of the United States 
were to insist on no points but independence and the valid- 
ity of the treaties with Louis XVI. “ As to disputed boun- 
daries,” — that is, whether New England should extend to 
the Kennebec, the Penobscot, or the St. Croix, whether New 
York should resign all lands within the water-shed of the St.' 
Lawrence, whether the republic should touch the Mississippi 
or stop at tlie crest of the Alleghanies, — > and as to other 
partioulm: 8 ,” — - that is, the fisheries and the compensation ^ 
loyalists for their confiscated property, — the oornmissioners 
were left |t liberty to act “as the state of the belligiSMotT' . 
France “might require.” For this p'Urpose, they were 
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charged to undertake nothing in the negotiations for peace 
or^ truce without the knowledge and concurrence of the 
ministers of France, and ultimately to govern themselves 
by their advice and opinion.” 

These amendments were debated in a body which was con- 
scious of its want of power, and of its dependence on France 
for the chances of victory in the coming campaign ; and they 
were accepted by Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and New Jersey, all of which were wholly or in 
part held by the enemy. Jenifer, who was always disin- 
clined to an extended boundary, was dragged from a sick 
bed to assist in casting the vote of Maryland. A seventh 
state was still needed, and was sought in New England. 
Luzerne had made a personal appeal to Huntington of Con- 
necticut, then president of congress ; but though he showed 
great moderation, and would have sacrificed the western 
lands of his own commonwealth rather than delay the peace, 
neither he nor Sherman could brook the thought of the 
British sweeping down in the rear of the country, and occu- 
pying as their province the lands which now form the state 
of Ohio. It fell, therefore, to Sullivan, who was in the pay 
of France, to carry the amendments by the vote of his state. 
Luzerne ascribed the result to the absence of all the dele- 
gates from the state of New York, the absence of 
Samuel Adams, and the success of Sullivan in divid- iisi. 
ing the vote of New England. In requital, Sullivan 
was recommended by the French envoy to the cabinet of 
Versailles for prolonged rewards.^ 

^ Je regarde en effet la ndgociation comme <$tant actueliement entre 
lc8 maiiiB de S. M. tauf Tind^pendance et les trait^s, et j’ai applaudi 
moi-tneme Ik oes deux reserves. Je desire que vous ikccordicz votre ap- 
probation k oes mesures qiii me paraissent remplir les ordres que vous 
m^avez dontu^ le 9 mars dernier. J*attribue la promptitude avec la- 
q^^le le congrbs s^est rendu k mes representations k deux causes prin- 
eipktes: la premikre est Tabsence de M. Samuel Adams; Je crois %tre 
parven^ par le mojen de mon correspondant k le fairo connattre aux 
principiaiut de ses commettants, et si les dispositions pr^sentes se sou- 
tienneptJ^ ne sera plus rcnvoye au congrks. La seconde est Ja rapture 
de la lij^e des i/tate de la Nouvelle Angleterre, et Faneantissement du 
systftt]aHb"q;u'eile sMtait propose pour la prolongation de la guerre : c’est 
au geiier^ Sullivan seul que j’en al robligatloh; ce deiegue a developpe 
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On the ballot, Jay, Franklin, Henry Laurens, and Jefferson 
were chosen colleagues of John Adams in the commission. 
In securing the election of Franklin, Sullivan, acting in con- 
cert with Luzerne, rendered excellent service. Jefferson 
was detained in America by the illness of his wife- “ Con- 
gress have done very well,” wrote John Adams to Franklin, 
“ to join others in the commission for peace, who have some 
faculties for it. My talent, if I have one, lies in making 
war.” At the same time, he saw so wide a dissemination of 
the principles of the American revolution that, in his 
1781. opinion, “despotisms, monarchies, and aristocracies 
mnst conform to them in some degree in practice, 
or hazard a total revolution in religion and government 
throughout all Europe.” 

The kingdom of Ireland had been subjected to all the 
restrictions of the colonial system, and others of her own. 
Yet the Irish refused to follow the example of resisting 
evil laws by force ; and, taking skilful advantage of the 
habitual, indolent want of forethought of Lord North, they 
gained more complete emancipation than could have been 
won through insurrection. When the tidings from Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill reached them, their parliament 
voted that “ it heard of the rebellion with abhorrence,' 
tgid was ready to show to the world its attachment to 
the sacred person of the king.” Taking advantage of ito 
eminently loyal disposition. Lord North obtained its leave 
to employ four thousand men of the Irish army for service 
in America. That army should, by law, have consisted of 
twelve thousand men ; but it mustered . scarcely more than 
nine thousand. Out of these, the strongest and best, with- 

dant toute cette affaire autant de patriotisme que d’attaohement Ik I’al. 
liance et je crois i>oiivoir compter que les efforts de ce ddldgud [S.' 
Adams] pour r^tablir cette association seront iautUes aussi lohgtemps 
qu’il restera dsns le congr^s. Je pense mti^e qu’il sera arantageux pour 
I’alliance de nonrrir son attaohement pour nons-mSmes apsis qu'il sera 
retoum^ dans l*^tat de New Hampshire, oh il Jouit de heaacoup d’ln- 
floence. II a renoa«sd au projet dont il est fait mention dans ma ddpSche 
No. 140. L'absehce de tous les ddldgnJs de I’dtat de New Torir a dtd 
une autre circonstance heureuse, vu qu^ sont encore moins tradtaibies 
que les Virginiens, snr I’dtendue des limites qu’ils ont imagind de ffxer au 
Canada dans Touest. Extract of Luzerne to Vergenucs, 11 June, 1781. 
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out regard to the prescribed limitation of numbers, were 
selected ; and eight regiments, all that could be formed, 
urere shipped across the Atlantic. Ireland itself being left 
defenceless, its parliament offered the national remedy of a 
militia. This was refused by Lord' North ; and in conse- 
quence, instead of a force organized and controlled by the 
government, self-formed bands of volunteers started 
into being. After reflection, the militia bill was sent itsi. 
over for enactment : but the opportunity had been 
missed ; the Irish parliament had learned to prefer volun- 
teer corps supported by the Irish themselves. When, in 
1778, it appeared how much the commissioners sent to 
America had been willing to concede to insurgents for the 
s.ike of reconciliation, the patriots of Ireland awoke to a 
sense of what they might demand. The man who had ob- 
tmned the lead of them was Henry Grattan, who, in a venal 
age and in a venal house of commons, was incorruptible. No 
one heard the eloquence of Chatham with more delight ; and 
no one has sketched in more vivid words the cb.aracter of 
the greatest Englishman of that age. At the opening of 
the session of October, 1779, Grattan, then but thirty-three 
years of age, and for hardly four years a member of the 
house, moved an amendment to the address, that the nation 
could be saved only by free export and free import, ojr, 
according to the terser words that were finally chosen, by 
free trade. The friends of government dared not resist the 
amendment, and it was carried unanimously. New 'taxes 
were refused. The ordinary supplies, usually granted for 
two years, were granted for six months. The house was in 
earnest ; the people were in earnest ; an inextinguishable 
sentim^ht of natienality was aroused ; and fifty thousand 
Yolunteera stood in arms under officers of their own choos- 
uig. Great Britain being already tasked to the uttermost. 
Lord Nbr& gave way, and persuaded its parliament to con- 
cede the claim to commercial equality, llie Irish entered 
into possession of their natural rights ; yet their happiness . 
was clouded by the thought that the new freedom rested on 
the' act of a legislature which exclusively repr^ented another 
kingdom, and which yet pretended to full pc^er to bind the 
Idngdom of Ireland. ' - 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THB SOUTECBBN OAMPAiaN. HOB0AN AT THB OQWPKNS. 

1780, 1781. 

Aftbr the defeat of Gates, congress subjected its fa- 
vorite to a court of inquiry, and, conforming to 
6 c\?3o. advice of Washington, selected Major-general 
Greene for the, command of the southern department. 
Gates had received his appointment and his instructibm 
directly, from congress, and his command had been co-ordi- 
nate and independent. On confirming the nomination of 
Greene, congress assigned to him all the regular troops, 
raised or to be raised, in Delaware and the states south of 
it; and conferred on him all the powers that had been 
vested in Gates, but subject to the Control of the comman- 
der in chief.” Thus the conduct of the war obt^ed, for 
the first time, the harmony and unity essential to success. 

Washington was in danger of being shortly without men; 
yet he detached for the service in the Oarolinas Lieutenant- 
colonel Henry Lee, his best cavalry officer, with the corps 
called the legion, oonsisting of three troops <d horse apd 
three companies of infantry : in all, three hundred nhd ^y 
men. For Greene he prepared a w;elo6me at the sontii, 
writing to George Mason ; introdnce this j^htleman as 
a man of abilities, bravery, and coolness. He has a cmnp^ 
hensive knowledge of our affairs, and is a mph of fbr^ude 
and resources. I have not the smallest douh^ therelei^ Of 
his employing all ,the means which may be put into his 
hands to the best advantage, nor of, his assisting in pointing 
out the most likely ones to answer the purposes of his com- 
mand.” 
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As he moved south, Greene left Steuben in Vir- 
ginid. At Charlotte, where he arrived on the second 
of December, he received a complaint from Corn- 
wallis respecting the prisoners of King’s Mountain, who 
had been put to death by the soldiery, coupled with a threat 
of retaliation. Avowing his own respect for the principles 
of humanity and the law of nations, Greene answered by 
sending him a list of about fifty men who had been hanged 
by Iiord Cornwallis himself, and by others high in the Brit- 
ish tervice ; and he called on mankind to sit in judgment 
oh the order of Lord Cornwallis to Balfour after the action 
near Camden, on Lord Rawdon’s proclamation, and on the 
ravages of Tarleton. Throughout his career, he was true 
to the principles which he then announced. No one, except 
a deserter, ever died by his order. No American officer in 
Ws department ever imitated the cruelties systematically 
practised by the British. Sumter Spared all prisoners, 
thpugh the worst men were among them. Marion was 
famed for his mercy. Cruelty was never imputed to Wil- 
liams, Pickens, or any other of the American chiefs. But 
the British officers continued to ridicule the idea of observ- 
ing capitulations with citizens ; insisting th.at those who 
claimed to be members of an independent state could derive 
no benefit from any solemn engagement, and were but van- 
quished traitors who owed their lives to British clemency. 

In the course of the winter, Colonpl William 
Cunningham, under orders from Colonel Balfour at 
Charleston, led one hundred and fifty white men and negroes 
into the interior settlements. On his route, he killed all 
whom he snipeoted of being friends to the United States, 
t0.1^e iiumber of about fifty, and burned their habitations. 
At length, Jhe' came to a house which sheltered an Ameri- 
can party of thirty-five men under Colonel Hayes. These 
refttuiig to sttrrender at discretion, a fire from both sides 
WM np for about three hours, when the British were 
able to set fire to the liouse. In this extremity, the be- 
sieged capitulated under the agreement that they should be 
treated as prisoners of war until they could be exchanged. 
The capitulation was formally signed and interchanged ; and 
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yet the Americans had no sooner marched out than the 
British hanged Colonel Hayes to the limb of a tree. The 
second in command was treated in like manner; after 
which, Cunningham, with his own hands, sl^W some of the 
prisoners, and desired his men to follow his example. One 
of tiiem traversed the ground where his old neighbors 
and acqamntanoes lay dead and dying, and ran his sword 
through those in whom he saw signs of life. These facts 
were afterwai'ds established by a jndieial investigation, 
neo. On coming into a new region, Greene ordered 
observations to be made on the fords and capacity 
for transportation of the Dan, the Yadkin, and the Catawba. 
Before his departure, Gates had brought together two thou- 
sand three hundred and seven men, of whom only a little 
more than one half were militia, and “ eight hundred were 
properly clothed and equipped.” The men had been accuse 
tomed to leave the camp at their own will, and make visits 
to their homes. This Greene forbade as an act of desertion, 
and the first who was caught after the order was issued was 
shot in the presence of the whole army drawn up to witness 
the execution. Opinion among the troops approved the 
decision, and by degrees the discipline of the southern con- 
tinental troops became equal to their courage. The cam- 
paign was sure to be one of danger and hardship; the 
firm and adventurous commander gained the confidence and 
love of his troops by sharing every peril and more than 
sharing every toil. 

The country around Charlotte had been ravaged. . Send* 
ing Kosciuszko in advance to select a site for an encamp- 
ment, he marched his army to the head of boat navigation 
on the Pedee. There, in a fertile and unexhausted country, 
at the falls of the river, he est^lished his camp of. repose” 
to improve the discipline and spirits of his men, and **to, 
gain for himself an opportunity of lookiic^;. sbeht,” ^ 

Greene had expected new and singular dii^cullies ; but 
they exceeded all that he had feafeX Shoals of militia, 
kept on foot since the defeat of Gates, had done little but 
waste the country. The power of government was far less 
than in the north. The inhaMtants were averse to bCmtrol. 
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Coming from- all quarters of the globe, they were still from 
their early education so various in opinions and habits that 
there was a want of national chfU’acter and sentiment. Yet 
several corps of partisans were bold and daring, and there 
was a great spirit of enterprise among the black people who 
came out as volunteers. “ General Washington’s influence,” 
so he wrote to Hamilton, ** will do more than all the assem- 
blies upon the continent. I always thought him exceed- 
ingly popular ; but in many places he is little less than 
adored, and universally admired. From being the friend of 
the genieral, I found myself exceedingly well received.” 

Confirmed in his detached command, Morgan with his 
small force crossed the Catawba just below the mouth of 
the Little Catawba, and, passing Broad River, on the 
twenty-fifth of December encamped on the north oe^SB. 
bank of the Pacolet. Here he was joined by about 
sixty mounted Carolinians under Colonel Pickens, and two 
hundred Georgians under Major Maccall. General 
Davidson, of North Carolina, on the twenty-ninth Dm.S9. 
brought one hundred and twenty men into camp, but 
left immediately to collect more. 

Hearing that about two hundred and fifty Georgia tories 
were plundering the neighborhood of Fair Forest, Morgan 
sent Lieutenant-colonel Washington with his own regiment, 
and two hnndred mounted riflemen imder Maccall, to attack 
them. Coming up with -them at about twelve o’clock 
on the thirtieth, Washington extended his mounted dm. so. 
riflemen oh the wings, and charged them in front 
with his own eaValry. The tories fled without resistance, 
losing oaie hundred and fifty killed and wounded, and about 
fqity who were tidmn prisoners. 

Conturallis, who, when joined by the re-enforcement sent 
from New York under Leslie, could advance with thirty- 
five hi^i'ed fighting men, was impatient of the successes of 
Mor^m, and resolved to intercept his retreat. On 
' the ascend of January, 1781, he ordered Tarleton 
with Ms detachment to pass Broad River and to 
pu^ him to the utmost. ** No time,” wrote .he» is to be 
lostt” Tarletmi answered by promising eitlter to destroy 
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Mprgan’ifl eorps, or pash it before him over -Broad- River 
towards King’s Moantain ; and he wished the main army to 
advance, so as to be ready to capture the fugitives. “ I feel 
bold in offering my opinion,” he wrote, “ as it flows from 
well-founded inquiry conoerning the enemy’s designs.” To 
this Cornwallis replied: “You have understood, my inten- 
tions perfectly.” • 

. The danger to Morgan was imminent; for the light 
troops were pursuing him on the one side, and the main 
' army preparing to intercept his retreat on the other. 

fourteenth, Tarleton passed the EnPree and 
Tyger Rivers above the Cherokee ford. On the 
afternoon of the fifteenth, Morgan encamped at 
j»n. 15 . Burr’s Mills on Thickety Creek ; and wrote to 
Greene his wish to avoid an action. “ But this,” 
he added, “ will not be always in my power.” His scouts, - 
Whom he kept within half a mile of the camp of his 
enemy, informed him that Tarleton had crossed the Tyger 
at Musgrove’s Mills; with a force of eleven or twelve 
Jan. le. hundred men. On the sixteenth, he put himself and 
his party in full motion towards Broad River, while 
in the evening the camp which he had abandoned was 
occupied by Tarleton’s party. The same day, Cornwallis 
with his army reached Turkey Creek. 

In the genial clime of Sobth Carolina, where the grass is 
sprin^ng through every month of winter, cattle in those 
days grazed all the year round ; never housed, nor fed 
by the hand of man, but driven from time to time into 
oowpeha, where each inhabitant gave sidt to his herd and 
marked them for his own. Two miles from such enclos- 
ure, on a wide plain covered with primeval pines and; chest- 
nut and oak, about sixteen miles from Spartanbnrg, seven 
miles irPin the CheirokOe ford on the Broad Riyear, and a 
little less than.-five miles from the line of North ' lOirpluia, 
Morgan hnoamped his party for the night. Greene had left 
Moigan to his discrotioiiy yet with warning against jpdtiag 
an encounter; his best offiome now urged him beyond all 
things to avoid an eagagement^ ' With a noble oemfidonoe 
in himself and in his troops; -he resolved to give heiittle to 
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his pursuers. In the evenii^, he moved among his men, 
inspiring them urith cheerfulness. During the night, Pick- 
ens, who had been for a few da^ absent, returned with 
about one hundred and fifty militia, and another party of 
fifty came in. 

At an hour before daylight, Morgan, through his irsi. 
excellent system of spies, knew that Tarleton’s troops 
were approaching his camp. His men were roused, quietly 
breakfasted, and prepared for battle. The ground chosen 
was an open wood between the springs of two little 
rivulets, with a slight ridge extending from one of them 
to the other. In the wood, free from undergrowth, no 
thicket offered covert, Uo swamp a refiige from cavalry. 
The best troops, about four hundred in number, were placed 
in line on the rising ground. Two hundred and eighty 
of the Maryland light infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
colonel Howard, formed the centre; two companies of 
approved Virginia riflemen were on each wing. Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Washington’s regiment of dragoons, consisting 
of eighty men, was placed as a reserve out of sight and 
out of fire. The volunteers from the Carolinas and Georgia, 
four hundred in number, were posted undeV Pickens in 
advance, so ^ to defend the approaches. Of these, sixty 
sharpshooters of the North Carolina volunteers were to act 
as sUrmishers on the right flank one hundred and fifty 
yards in front of the line, and as many more of the Geor- 
gians at the same distance on the left. 

Tarleton’s troops, numbering about eleven hundred, hav- 
ing two field-pieces and a great superiority in bayonets 
and cavalry, after a march of twelve miles, came in sight 
at eight d*clook, and drew up in one line. The legion 
infantry formed their centre with the seventh regiment 
on the right, Ihe seventy-first on the left, and two light 
companies of a hundred men each on the flanks. The 
artiUery moved in front. Tarleton, with two hundred and 
eig^f^ cavalry, was in the rear. No sooner were they 
fomii^ than they rushed forward with shoots. They were 
received by a heavy and well-directed fire,— first from the 
Americatt skirmishers, and then from the whole of Pick- 
voi.. VI. 25 
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MM*# cotammd. At maifi line, they ware resisted with 
el>stinate oonrage. l>ttring a bloody conflict, their supe- 
riority of numbers enabled them to gain the flanks of the 
Americans both on ^eir and left. At this moment, 

Morgan ordered the Mm’yland line, whiefa shared his 
jm-Ht. self-pOBseesion, to retreat fifty yardii and form 
anew. The British eagerly pressed on, thinking the 
day their own, and were within thirty yards of the Amm*- 
icans when the latter halted and turned upon them. The 
Yiiginta riflemen, who had kept their places, instinctively 
formed themselves on the sides of the British, so that they 
who two or three minutes before had threatened to turn the 
Am^oans found themselves as it were within a pair of open 
pincers, exposed to the convei^t^ oblique fire of two corn* 
panics of shaipshootera on each flank and a direct fire from 
the Marylanders in front. The change was so sudden that 
the British were stunned with surprise. Seeing their dis- 
order, the line of Howard <fliarg^ them with bayonets, 
'and broke their ranks so that they fled with precipitation. 
The cavalry of Washington, hitherto unseen, sprang for- 
wai^ Mid 'barged successfully the cavalry oi the British. 
The memy #as completely routed and pursued for up wards 
of twenty miles. 

Of the America!^ only tw^ve were killed and sixty 
wounded. Of the enemy, ten comminrioned officers were 
killed, and more than a hundred raidc and file ; two hun- 
dred were wounded $ twenty-nine commissioned officers and 
more thma five hundred privates were tidcea prisoners, be- 
side seventy negroes. Two standards, upwaids of a hun- 
dred dragoon horses, tlutty^ve wagons^ eight iumdred 
mudcets, and two field-pieces that had been ts^sia' ftdm the 
Britich at Saratoga and cetdnm at Oamdni, idl into the 
hands of the victors. The unmmise bMggSge ol Tmleton^ 
party, whioii had been left in the rear, ‘Uras by 

the themselTet. 0«r success,’' srrote the vleibr to 

his modest repeat, *^mast be Mititoutsd to toe 
our cause and the gaUmMxy of our lrocps. My whhesyibnld 
toduoe me to nams byery seuttod to ths corps,” ^ i 

Aware that the «an|i of O^mwallis at Turkey CUcbele iimi 
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within twenty-five miles, and as near as tbe battleground 
to the ford on tlie Catawba, Morgan destroyed the oa}>- 
tured baggage-wagons, paroled the British officers, intrusted 
the wounded to the care of the few residents of the neigh- 
borhood, and, leaving his cavalry to follow Mm on their 
return from the pursuit, on the day of the battle crossed 
the Broad River with his foot soldiers and his prisoners, 
tbe captured artillery, muskets and ammunition- Proceed- 
ing by easy marches of ten miles a day, on the 
twenty-third he crossed the Catawba at Sherrald’s 
ford. Taking for his troops a week’s rest in his oamp 
north of the river, he sent forward his prisoners to Salisbury, 
under the guard of Virginia militia, whose time of service 
had just expired ; and he recommended by letter to Greene 
that the militia under General Stevens, whose term of ser- 
vice had also expired, and who had passed a month in repose, 
should conduct the prisoners to a place of safety in Virginia. 
The fame of the great victory at the Cowpens spread in 
every direction. Greene announced it in general orders, and 
his army saluted the victors as ** the finest fellows on earth, 
more worthy than ever of love.” Rutledge of South*Car- 
olina repeated their praises, and rewarded 'Pickens with 
a commission as brigadier. Davidson of North Carolina 
wrote that the victory “ gladdened every countenance, and 
paved the way for the salvation of the country.” The 
state of Virginia voted to Morgan a horse and a sword in 
testimony of *‘the highest esteem of his country for his 
military character and abilities so gloriously displayed.” 
The United States in congress placed among their records 
^ tbe most lively sense of approbation of the conduct 
of Moi^lfan and the men and officers under his command.” 
To him they voted a gold medal, to Howard and Washing- 
ton medele of silver, and swords to Pickens and Triplet. 

The health of Morgan gave way soon after the battle; and, 
in theee weeks more, a severe acute attack of rheumatism, 
eonaequent on the exposures of this and his former campaigns, 
foroed hiin to take a leave of alMence. Wherever he had 
appearod, he had always heralded the way to daring action, 
i&noat always to success. He first attracted notice in the 
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camp ronnd Boston, was foremost in the march through 
the wilderness to Canada, and foremost in the attempt to 
take Quebec by storm ; he bore the brunt of every engage* 
ment with Burgoyne’s army, and now he had won the 
most extraordinary victory of ^the war at the Cowpens. 

He took with him into retirement the praises of all 
1781 . the army, and of the chief oivil representatives of the 
country. Again and again hopes rose that he might 
once more appear in arms ; but the tmrelenting malady 
obliged him to refuse the invitation of Lafayette and even 
of Washington. 
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CHAPTER LH. 

TUB SOTTTBXBN CAMPAIGN. BATTLE OF GVILFOBD O017BT* 

HOtrSK. 

Janttart — March, 1781. 

Mobgan^s success lighted the fire of emulatioii in the 
breast of Greene, and he was loath it should stand alone.” 
The defeat at the Cbwpens took Cornwallis by stir- 
prUe. “ It is impossible,” so he wrote on the eigh- 
teentfa of January, to his superior, Sir Henry Clinton, 

^ t9 foresee all the consequences that this unexpected and 
extraordinary event may produce. But nothing but the 
most absolute necessity shall induce me to give up the 
important object of the winter’s campaign. Defensive 
measures would be certain ruin to the affairs of Britain in 
the southern colonies.” . Instead of remaining in .South Car- 
olinaj as he should have done, he without orders and on his 
own responsibility persisted in his original plan of striking 
at the heart of North Carolina, establishing there a royal 
government, and pressing forward to a junction with the 
British troops on the Chesapeake. Morgan divined 
his thoughts, and on the twenty-fifth wrote to Greene Jn. ss, 
t^ advice to' join them forces. Receiving this letter, 
Greene^ attended by a few dragoons, rode across the 
ooaiitry, ind im the thirtieffi mrived in Morgan’s Ju. so. 
at Sherrald’s ford on the Catawba. 

^^airhog^^^^ with a considerable body of troops 

Carolina, Cornwallis, having formed a 
jUliM^ wi^ ^e corps nndm* Leslie, began his long march, 
atoning the lower rc^s, there being so few fords in 
thhig^es|t livers below their forks. On the twenty- ^aa. m. 
btfilected hk army at Ramsowe^s mill, on 

the Catawba. Here he resolved to give 
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up his communications with South Carolina^ and to turn 
his army into light troops. The measure, if not in every 
respect ai# absurd one, was adopted many days too late. 
Two days he devoted to destroyihg superfluous baggage and 
all wagons except those laden with hospital stores, salt, and 
ammunition, and four reserved for the sick and wounded, 
thus depriving his soldiers even of a regular supply of provi- 
sions. Then, by forced marches through floods of rmn, he 
approached the river, and prepared to pass it as soon as the 
high waters should subside. 

Arriving in Morgan’s camp, Greene agreed immediately 
with him that the plan of Oornwallis must extend to a co- 
operation with the British troops in Virginia, and he entered 
full of hope on the great career that was opening be- 
him. To his forces on the Pedee, he on the thirti- 
eth sent orders to prepare to form at Guilford court- 
house a junction with those under Morgan, writing to 
Huger : I am not without hopes of ruining Xiord Corn- 
wallis, if he persists in bis mad scheme of pushing through 
the country. Here is a fine field and great glory ahead,” 
On the same day, “ the famous Colonel William Campbell ” 
was asked to “ bring without loss of time a thousand good 
volunteers from over the mountains.” A like letter was 
addressed to Shelby, though without effect. To the bfiEusers 
commanding in the counties of Wilkes and Surry, Greene 
said: *‘If you repair to arms. Lord Cornwallis miut be 
inevitably ruined.” He called upon Sumter, as soon as his 
recovery should permit, to take the field at the head of the 
South Carolina militia ; he gave orders to General Pickens 
to raise as many troops as he could in distxiot of 
Augusta and Kinety-Six, and hang on the rear of the 
enemy; and he sought out powerful horses and skilful 
riders to strengUien the cavalry of Washington. 

Meantime, parties sent out by Morgan Iwonght in near a 
hundred British stragglers. He had sent his prisoners be- 
yond the Yadidn cm their way towards Virginia, 
Veb.!, when on the first day eff February ComwalUs with a 
part of his army passed the Catawba at Maegowan^ 
ford. The daik stream was near five hundred yar^ wides 
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with a rocky bottom and a strong current, and was dis- 
puted by Greneral Davidson of North Carolina with three 
hundred militia. By forsaking the true direction of the 
ford, the British escaped a direct encounter, but forty of 
their light infantry and grenadiers were killed or wonnded ; 
and the horse under Cornwidlis was struck while in the 
stream, but reached the shore before falling. The other 
division passed the Catawba at Beattie’s ford, and the 
united army encamped about five miles from the river on 
the road to Salisbury. “ I waited that night,” writes Qreene, 
*‘at the place appointed for the militia to collect at till 
past midnight, and not a man appeared.” On the 
second and third of February, the American light 
infantry, continuing their march, with the British at 
their heels, crossed the Yadkin at the Trading ford, partly 
on fiats, during the latter- part of the time in a heavy rain. 
After the Americans were safe beyond the river and Morgan 
had secured all water craft on its south side. It rose too high 
to be fbrded. To the Americans it seemed that Providence 
was their ally. 

Cornwallis was forced to lose two days in ascending the 
Yadkin to the so-called Shallow ford, where he crossed 
on the seventh. On the night of the ninth he en-Fet>.7,B. 
camped near the Moravian settlement of Salem, 
where, upon the very edge of the wilderness, gentle and 
humble and hospitable emigrants, bound by their faith never 
to take up arms, had chosen their abodes, and for their sole 
defence had raised the symbol of the triumphant Lamb. 
Among them equality reigned. No one, then or thereafter, 
was held in bondt^. There were no poor, and none 
mmrfced from others by their apparel or their dwellings. 
Everywhere appeared the same simplicity and neatness. 
The elders watched over the members of the congregation, 
and incurable wrong-doers, were punished by expulsion. 
After their hours of toil came the hour of prayer, exhorta- 
Dions, and the singing of psalms and hymns. Under their 
well’Mrected labor on a bountiful soil, in a genial olime, 
the wilderness UosboummI like the rose. 

While Cornwallis rested for the night near S(dem, at the 
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distance of five-and-twenty miles the two divisions of the 
American army effected their junction at Guilford court* 
house. The united force was too weak to offer battle ; a 
single neglect or mistake would have proved its ruin. 
Edward Carrington of Virginia, the wise selection of 
Greene for his quartermaster, advised to cross the Dan 
twenty miles below Dix’s ferry at the ferriefs of Irwin and 
Boyd, which were seventy miles distant from Guilford 
court-house, and where he knew that boats could be col- 
lected. The advice was adopted. To carry it out, Greene 
placed under Otho Williams the flower of his troops 
Feb.*io. light corps, which on the morning of the tenth 
sallied forth to watch and impede the advance of 
Cornwallis, to prevent his receiving correct information, 
and by guarding the approaches of Dix’s ferry to lead him 
in that direction. They succeeded in keeping Cornwallis 
for a day or two in doubt. 

Meantime, the larger part of the army under Greene, 
without tents, poorly clothed, and for the most part without 
shoes, “ many hundreds of the soldiers tracking the ground 
with their bloody feet,” retreated at the rate of seventeen 
miles a day along wilderness roads where the wagon-wheels 
sunk in deep mire and the creeks were swollen by 
Feb. 14 . heavy rains. On the fourteenth, they arrived at the 
ferries. Greene first sent over the wagons, and at 
half-past five in the afternoon could write **that all his 
troops were over and the stage clear.” 

So soon as Cornwallis gained good information, he pur- 
sued the light troops at the rate of thirty miles a day, but 
he was too late. On the evening of the fourteenth, ■ 
Feb. 14 . Otho Williams brought his party, which on that day 
had marched forty miles, to the ferries. The next 
Feb. 15. morning, Cornwallis made.hiB appearance there, only 
to learn that the Americans, even to thek raar-guard, 
had crossed the river the night before. 

The safety of the southern states had depended on the 
snooess of this retreat of two hundred miles from thb 
Catawba to the north bank of the Dan. On the mardt 
from Guilford court-house, Greene scarcely slept four homn 
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in as many days ; and his care was so comprehensive that 
nothing, however trifling, was afterwards fonnd to have 
been overlooked or neglected. “ Your retreat before Corn- 
wallis,” wrote Washington, “is highly applauded by all 
ranks, and reflects much honor on your military abilities.” 
“ Every measure of the Americans,” so wrote a British his- 
torian, “ during their march from the Catawba to Virginia, 
was judiciously designed and vigorously executed.” Special 
.Qpplause was awarded to Carrington and to Otho Williams. 

In the camp of Greene every . countenance was lighted 
up with joy. Soldiers in tattered garments, with but one 
blanket to four men, without shoes, without regular food, 
without pay, were proud and happy in the thought of having 
done their duty to their country. They all were ready to 
cross the Dan once more and attack. 

After giving his troops a day’s rest, Cornwallis moved 
by easy marches to Hillsborough, where on the 
twentieth he invited by proclamation all loyal sub- 
jects in North Carolina to repair to the royal stand- 
ard which he erected, being himself ready to concur with 
them in re-establishing the government of the king. 

No sooner had the British left the banks of the Dan, than 
Lee’s legion recrossed the river. They were followed 
on the twenty-first by the light troops, and on the Feb. 2t. 
twenty-seeond by Greene with the res* of his array, Feb. 22. 
including a re-enforcement of six hundred militia-men , 
of Virginia. 

The loyalists of North Carolina, inferring from the proc- 
lamation of Cornwallis that he was in peaceable possession 
of the country, rose in such numbers that seven independent . 
companies were formed in one day ; and Tarleton with the 
British legion was detached across the Blaw River for their 
proteerion. By the order of Greene, Pickens, who had 
ooUeoted between three and four hundred militia, and Lee 
formed a junction and moved against both parties. Missing 
T^leton^ they fell in with three hundred royalists under 
Colonel l^le, and routed them with “ dreadful carnage.” 
Tmleton, who was refreshing his legion about a mile from 
the scene aetiim, hurried back to Hillsborough, and all 
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royalists who were on their way to join the king’s standard 
returned home. GomwalUs describes himself as being 
“ among timid friends and adjoining to inveterate rebels*” 
To compel Greene to accept battle, Cornwallis on 
F«b? 2 T. twenty-seventh moved his whole force ki two col- 
umns across the Haw, and encamped near AUemance 
Creek. For seven days, Greene lay within ten miles of the 
British camp, but baffied his enemy by taking a new position 
every night. No fear of censure could hurry his 
Marob. determined mind. He waited till in March he was 
joined by the south-west Virginia militia under Wil- 
liam Campbell, by another brigade of militia from Virginia 
under General Lawson, two from North Carolina under 
Butler and Eaton, and by four hundred regulars 
Mar. 10. raised for eighteen months. Then on - the tenth, 
while Cornwallis was on his march to New Garden 
or the Quaker meeting-house, he prepared to hazard 
Mm. IS. an engagement. On the fourteenth, be encamped 
near Guilford court-house, within eight miles of 
Cornwallis. 

At dawn of day on the fifteenth, Cornwallis, having 
' sent off his baggage under escort, set in motion the 
rest of bb army, less than nineteen hundred in number, all 
of them veteran troops of the best quality. To oppose them, 
Greene had sixteen bundled and fifty-one men equal to the 
best of the British, .and more than two thousand militia, in 
all twice as many as bis antagonist. But he himself Wd 
not taken off bis clothes since he left his camp on the Fedee ; 
and on thb most eventful day of his life he found, himself 
worn out with fatigue and constont watching. 

The ground on which his army was to be drawn up. was 
a large hill, surrounded by other hills and afanost every- 
where covei^ wi^ mascdve forest trees and a thick hndii^ 
growth. To recdve the enemy, be selected three separate 
positimis : the first, admirably ohosen ; the seoond, thrae 
hundred yards in the rear of the first, was entirely in the 
woods ; between one quarter and one ^ird of a.mBe in the 
rear of the second was the third positioa, where h« dveir 
up hb best troops obliquely, acoordkig to the dedhritiea' <4 
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a hill on whioh they were posted, most of them in a forest. 
The positions were so far apart that they could give eaoh 
other no support ; so that Cornwallis had to engage, as it 
were, three separate armies, and in eaoh engagement he 
would have a superiority in numbers. Greene had always 
differed with the commander in chief on the proper manner 
of using militia, -^Washington being convinced that they 
should be used as a reserve to improve an advantage, while 
Greene insisted that they ought to be placed in front ; and 
he now acted on that opinion. 

The position selected for the first line is described itsi. 
by Greene as the most advantageous he ever saw. It 
was on the skirt of the wood, protected on the flanks and 
rear, having in the centre a fence, with open ground over 
which the British army was obliged to advance, exposed to 
a fire that must have torn them in pieces, had they encoun- 
tered troops who would have stood their ground. Here 
Greene placed the two brigades of North Carolina militia, 
not quite eleven hundred in number, his poorest troops, sud- 
denly called together, ignorant of war, of each other, and of 
their general officers. On their right were posted two six- 
pounders, and Lieutenant-colonel Washington with an able 
corps of observation ; on their left, a like corps was formed 
of Lee’s command and the riflemen from beyond the 
mountains. 

The battle began with cannonading about one in the 
afternoon. The undivided force of Cornwallis displayed 
into line, advanced at quick step, gave their fire, shouted, 
and rushed forward with bayonets. While they were still 
in the open field, at a distance of one hundred and forty 
yards, the North Carolina brigade fled, “ none of thenuhav- 
ing fired more than twice, very few more than onoe, and 
near one half not at all.” Lm and Campbell with their 
troops were separated irom the main army, which they did 
not rejoin till the next day. 

Without pausing to take breath, the British line, which 
had not escaped without loss, advanced to attack the seccmd 
poaUaon of ^ Ammkians, defended by the Virginia bri- 
gade. The men wwe used to forest wariare, and they made 
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a brave and obstinate resistance. They would discharge 
their pieces, draw back behind the brow of the hill to load, 
and return to renew their well-directed lire. In dislodging 
some Americans from their post on a woody height, the 
ranks of the first battalion bf the guards were thinned and 
many of their officers fell. The brigade did not retreat till 
the British drew near enough to charge with tiie bayonet. 

The British army, though suffering from fatigue and 
weakened by heavy losses, pressed forward to the third 
American line, where Greene himself was present. A fierce 
attack was made on the American right by Colonel Webster 
with the left of the British. After a bloody and long-con- 
tinued encounter, the British were beaten back by 
*he continentals, and with great loss were forced to 
recross a ravine. Webster himself received wounds 
which in a few days proved to be mortal. 

The second battalion of the guards, led by Lieutenant- 
colonel Stewart, broke through the second Maryland regi- 
ment, captured two field-pieces, and pursued their advantage 
into more open ground. Immediately Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington, who had brought his cavalry once more into 
the field, made a charge upon them with his mounted men ; 
and the first regiment of Marylanders, led by Gunby and 
seconded by Howard, engaged with their bayonets. Stew- 
art fell under a blow from Captam Smith ; and the British 
party was driven back with great slaughter and the loss of 
the cannon which they had taken. The first battalion of the 
guards, although already crippled, advanced against the 
Americans. A severe American fire on its front and fianks 
completely broke its ranks. At this moment, Du Pny*s 
Hessian regiment, which had thus far suffered but little, 
came up in compact order on the left of the guards, who 
rallied behind them, renewed the attack, and in turn de- 
feated the Americans. 

The British army appeared to be gaining the American 
right. The battle had raged for two hours. Chre^e could 
still order into the fight two Viiginia re|pments of eeutii- 
nentals, of which one had hardly been engaged, the btlMh’ 
had been withheld as a^serve; but be hesitated. Aft^ 
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deliberating for some moments, not knowing how much the 
British had suffered, he left his cannon and the field to the 
enemy, and used his reserve only to cover the retreat of his 
army. The last as well as the first in the engagement were 
the riflemen of Campbell, who continued firing from 
tree to tree till they were compelled to fly by the Marfii. 
cavalry of Tarleton. After the Americans were en- 
camped in safety, Greene fainted from extreme exhaustion, 
and, on recovering consciousness, still remained far from 
well. 

Although the battle at Guilford drew after it, for the 
British, all the consequences of a defeat, and put an end to 
their power in North Carolina, no praise is too great for 
the conduct of their officers and troops throughout the day. 
On their side, five hundred and seventy were killed or 
wounded ; and their wounded, dispersed over a ivide space 
of country, asked for immediate care. Of the Americans, 
the loss was, of continentals, three hundred and twenty-six; 
of the militia, ninety-three. But nearly three hundred of 
the Vir^nia militia and six hundred of those of North Car- 
olina, whose time of service had almost expired, seized the 
occasion to return home. The battle of King’s Mountain 
drove Cornwallis back into South Carolina; the defeat at 
the Cowpens made his second invasion of North Carolina 
a desperate enterprise ; the battle at Guilford courthouse 
transformed the American army into pursuers, the British 
into fugitives. 

Virginia furnished to the army that fought at Guilford 
sixteen hundred and ninety-three of her militia and seven 
hundred and seventy-eight of her continental troops. The 
great re-enforcements,” wrote Cornwallis to Germain, q sent 
by Virginia to General Greene whilst General Arnold was 
in tihe ^esapeake, are convincing proofs that small expedi- 
tions do not frighten that powerfiil province.” 

This act of magnanimity was deliberate. ** Your state,” 
wrote Wac&ington to Jefferson, its governor, >‘wiU experi- 
ea^ mare molestation ; but the evils from predatory inonr- 
riiCKQB are not to be compared to the injury of the common 
cause. I am persuaded the attealion to your immediate 
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safety will not divert you from tiie measures intended to 
re-enforoe the southern urmy. The late accession of force 
makes the enemy in Oaroiina too formidable to be resisted 
without powerful succors from Virginia*” And he gave 
orders to Steuben : Make the defence of the state as little 
as possible interfere with the measures for succoring Gen- 
eral Greene. Every thing is to be apprehended, if he is not 
powerfully supported from Virginia.” Jefferson made the 
advice of Washington his rule of conduct, though accused 
in his own state of doing too much for the Carolinas. On 
the third day after the battle, Greene wrote to Washing- 
ton : “ Virginia has given me every support I could wish.” 

In his report of the day of Gkiilford, Greene hardly did 
himself justice ; public opinion took no note of his mistakes 
in the order of’ battle, and acknowledged the greatness of 
his general plan and its successful result. Virgmia and the 
whole south confided in his capacity. 

t76i On the ei^teenlh, committing his wounded to the 
Mm 18. tender mercies of the Americans, Oomwallis, with the 
wreck of his victorious but ruined army, began his flight ; 
and, as he hurried away, distributed by proclamation news 
of his victory, offers of pardon to repentant rebels, and 
promises of protection to the loyal. He was pursu^ by 
, Greene, who was now eager for battle. On the 
Mm. 3S. morning of the twenty-eighth, the Americans arrived 
at Ramsay’s Mills, on Deep River; but Oomwallis 
had just a few hours before crossed the river on a tempos 
rary bridge. iSTo longer in dwager of being overtaken, he 
moved by Way of Cross Creek, now Lafayette, towards 
Wilmington. His rapid mai'oh through a country thinly 
inhabited left no tracks which the quickening of spring 
did not cover over, eitcept where houses had been burnt 
and settlements broken up. But it taught the loyalists of 
North Oaroiina that they could put no trust in the prom- 
ises of British genertedsor the protection of the British king. 
All North CMrolinu, except Wilmington, was left to the 
‘ Americans. 

** Ercm the report of Oomwallis,” said Fox, on the 
Sxatm IS. twelfth of June, Ro the house of commons, ** there 
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is the most conclusive evidence that the war is at once 
impracticable in its object and ruinous in its pitogress. 
In the disproportion between the two armies, a victory 
was. highly to the honor of our troops ; but, had our army 
been vanqubhed, what course could they have taken ? Cer> 
tainly they would have abandoned the field of action, 
and flown for refuge to the seaside ; precisely the 
measures the victorious army was obliged to adopt.” 

And he moved the house of comn\ons tp recommend to the 
ministers every possible measure for concluding peace. 

la the course of the very long debate, the younger Wil- 
liam Pitt, then just twenty-two, avoiding the question of 
independence, and thus unconsciously conciliating the favor 
of George III., explained to a listening house the princi- 
ples smd conduct of hb father on American affairs. Then, 
referring to Lord Westcote, he said : “ A noble lord has 
called the American war a holy war : I affirm that it is a 
most accursed war, wicked, barbarous, cruel, and unnatural; 
conceived in injustice, it was brought forth and nurtured 
in folly ; its footsteps are marked with slaughter and dev- 
astation, while it meditates destruction to the miserable 
people who are the devoted objects of the resentments 
which produced it. The British nation, in return for its 
vital resources in men and money, has received ineffective 
victories and severe defeats, which have filled the land with 
mourning for the loss of dear relations slain in the im- 
pious cause of enforcing unconditional submission, or naiv 
ratives of the glorious exertions of men struggling under 
all difficulties in the holy cause of liberty. 'VlHiere b the 
Englishman who cm refrain from weeping, on whatever 
side victory may be declared?” The voice was Ibtened 
to as that of Oiatham, ** again living in his son with aU 
hb virtues and all his talents.” America is lost, irrecov- 
erably lost, to thb oonntry,” added Fox. “ We can lose 
nothing by a vote declaring America independent.” 

On t^ divblon, an increased minority revealed ^e grow> 
!faag dboontcnit of Ibe house of commons at the omitinuance 
ofihewar. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THB SOUTHEBK CAJCFAIOlir. GBBXKB IST SOUTH CABOUtXTA. 

1781. 

Oh the seventh of April, Oornwallis brought the relics 
of his army to Wilmington, where a party sent by 
his orders from Charleston awaited him. He could 
not move by land towards Camden without exposing 
his troops to the greatest chances of being lost. He should 
have sped to Charleston by water, to retain possession of 
South Carolina; but such a movement would have pub- 
lished to the world that all his long marches and victories 
had led only to disgrace. A subordinate general, sure of 
the favor and approval of Germain, he forced his plans 
on his commander in chief, to whom he wrote : “ I cannot 
help expressing my wishes that the 'Chesapeake may be- 
come the seat of war, even, if necessary, at the expense 
of abandoning New York.” And without waiting for an 
answer, in the last days of April, with a force of fourteen 
hundred and thirty-five men, all told, he left Wil- 
Mmy. mington for Virginia. Clinton replied: «Had you 
intimated the probability of your intention, I should 
certainly' have endeavored to have stopped you; as I did 
then as well as now consider such a move likely to be dan- 
gerous to our interests in the southern colonies.” 
April. He had just received from the secretary this mes- 
sage: **Lord George Gerhimn strongly recommends 
it to Sir Henry Clinton either to remain in good hummr, 
in full confidence to be supported as much as the nature 
of the service will admit of, or avail himself of the lei^e 
of coming home; as no good can arise to the esrvibe'if 
there .is- not full confidence between the genmral and the 
'minister.” But, instead of resigpiiug, he hastened to warn 
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Germain : “ Operations in the Chesapeake are attended 
with great risk, unless we are sure of a permanent supe- 
riority at sea. I cannot agree to the opinion given me 
by Lord Cornwallis'.” “ I tremble for the fatal conse- 
quences which may ensue.” 

But the subordinate general had from Wilmington writ- 
ten to the secretary “ that a serious attempt upon Virginia 
would be the most solid plan ; ” and Germain hastened 
to instruct Clinton: “Lord Cornwallis’s opinion entirely 
coincides with mine of the great importance of pushing 
the war on the side of Virginia with all the force that can 
be spared.” 

In his march from Wilmington, Cornwallis met little 
resistance. At Halifax, his troops were let loose' to commit 
enormities that were a disgrace to the name of man. For 
the place of junction with the Britisji army in Virginia, 
he fixed upon Petersburg on the Appomattox. 

So soon as Cornwallis had escaped beyond pursuit, itsi. 
Greene “ determined to carry the war immediately 
into South Carolina.” Dismissing those of the militia 
whose time was about to expire, he retained nearly eighteen 
hundred men, with small chances of re-enforcements or of 
sufficient subsistence. He knew the hazards which he was 
incurring ; but, in case of untoward accidents, he believed 
that Washington and his other friends would do justice to 
his name. 

The possession of the interior of South Carolina depended 
on the posts at Camden and Ninety-Six in that state, 
and at Augusta in Georgia. On the sixth of April, April 6. 
Greene detached a force under Lee, which joined 
Marion, and threatened the connections between Camden 
and Charleston; Sumter, with three small regiments of 
regular troops of the state, had in charge to hold the 
country between Camden and Ninety-Six; and Pickens 
with the western militia to intercept supplies on their way 
to Ninety-Six and Augusta. 

After these preparations, Greene on the seventh April r. 
began his march from Deep River, and on the twen- 
tieth encamped his army a half-mile fr<Hu the strong Apr. aa 
TOL. VI. 26 
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and well-garriaoned works of Camden. In the hope of 
intercepting a party whom Rawdon had sent out, Greene 
moved to the south of the town ; but, finding that he 
A^r!^24. been misled, his army, on the twenty-fourth, took 
a well-chosen position on Hobkirk’s HilL The emi- 
nence was covered with wood, and flanked on the left 
by an impassable swamp. The ground towards Camden, 
which was a mile and a half distant, was protected by 
Apr. 28. a forest and thick shrubbery. On the twenty-eighth, 
the men, having been under arms from daylight, 
were dismissed to receive provisions and pi*epare their 
morning repast. The horses were unsaddled and feeding ; 
Grciene was at breakfast. 

By keeping close to the swamp, Rawdon, with about 
nine hundred men, gained the left of the Americans, “in 
some measure by surprise,” ^ and opened a fire upon their 
pickets. The good discipline which Greene had intro- 
duced now stood him in stead. About two hundred and 
fifty North Carolina militia, who had arrived that morning, 
did nothing during the day; but his cavalry was soon 
mounted, and his regular troops, about nine hundred and 
thirty in number, were formed in order of battle in one 
line without reserves. Of the two Virginia regiments, that 
under Hawes formed the extreme right, that of Campbell 
the right centre ; of the two Maryland regiments, that of 
Ford hccupied the extreme left, that of Gunby the left 
centre. The artillery was placed in the road between the 
two brigades. In this disposition, he awaited the attack 
of Rawdon. 

Perceiving that the British advanced with a narrow 
front, Greene, with full confidence in gmning the victory, 
ordered Ford's regiment on the left and Campbell's on the 
right to wheel respectively on their flanks, the regiments of 
Hawes and Gunby to charge with bayonets without firing, 
and WaShing^n with his cavalry to double the right flSak 
and attack the enemy in the rea^. Had every one of these 
movements 8 ao<^ded, the army of Rawdon would have 

^ “In some measure by surprise.” Washington’s Diary, niistday, 
26 May, 1790. 
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been mined ; but they were not executed with the prompt- 
ness of veteran troops. Hawdon had time to extend his 
front by ordering up his reserves. Colonel Ford, in leading 
on his men, was disabled by a severe wound ; and his regi- 
ment, without executing their orders, only re])lied by a 
loose scattering fire. On the other flank^the regiment of 
Campbell, composed of new troops, could not stand the 
brunt of the enemy, though they could be rallied and formed 
anew. Exposing himself greatly, Greene led up the regi- 
ment several times in person. Meantime, the regiments 
under Hawes and Gunby advanced in front with courage, 
while the artillery played effectively on the head of the 
British column. But, on the right of Gunby’s regiment, 
Captain Beatty, an officer of the greatest merit, fell mortally 
wounded ; his company, left without his lead, began to 
waver, and the wavering affected the next comj>any. See- 
ing this, Gunby absurdly ordered the regiment to retire, 
that they might form again. The British troops seized the 
opportunity, broke through the American centre, advanced 
to the summit of the ridge, and brought their whole force 
into action on the best ground ; so that Greene was 
forced to a retreat. Each party lost about thr(“e 
hundred men. The battle w.a8 over before Washing- 
ton with his cavalry could make the circuit through the 
forest and attack their rear. 

“ Had we defeated the enemy,” wrote Greene, “ not a 
man of the party would have got back into town. The dis- 
grace is more vexatious than any thing else.” The Amer- 
icans lost no more than the British ; Rawdon was compelled 
to leave the field and return to Camden, followed by the 
congratulations of Cornwallis on “ his most glorious victory, 
by far the most splendid of this war.” Greene saved his 
artillery and collected all his men. Receiving a re-enforce- 
ment of five hundred, Rawdon (tossed the Wateree in pur- 
suit of him ; but he skilfully kept his enemy at bay. 

Kb sooner had Marion been re-enforced by Lee than they 
maribhed against the fort on Wright’s bluff below Camden, 
the principal post of the British on the Santee, garrisoned 
by one hundred and fourteen men. The Americans were 
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without cannon, and the blufE was forty feet high ; but the 
forest stretched all around them ; in the night, the troops 
out and hauled logs, and erected a tower so tall that the 
1781. garrison could be picked off by riflemen. Two days 
Apr. 26. before the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, it capitulated. 

The connection of Camden with Charleston being thus 
broken, the post became untenable. On the tenth of 
May 10. May, after destroying all public buildings and stores 
and many private houses, the British abandoned it. 
May 11. and they never held it again. On the eleventh, the 
post at Orangeburg, held by sixty British militia and 
twelve regulars, gave itself up to Sumter. Meantime, Raw- 
don marched down the Santee on the north side, anxious to 
pave the garrison of Fort Motte, to which Marion had laid 
siege. To hasten its surrender, Rebecca Motte, the owner 
of the house in which they were quartered, on the 
May 12. twelfth brought into camp a bow and a bundle of 
Indian arrows ; and, when the arrows had carried 
fire to her own abode, the garrison of a hundred and 
M*yu. sixty-five men surrendered. Two days later, the 
British evacuated their post at Isfelson’s ferry. On 
May 16 . the fifteenth, Fort Granby with three hundred and 
fifty-two men surrendered by capitulation. General 
Marion turned his arms against Georgetown; and, on the 
first night after the Americans had broken ground, the 
British retreated to Charleston. The troops under Rawdon 
did not halt until they reached Monk’s Comer. 

The north-western part of South Carolina was thus re- 
covered, but the British still held Ninety-Six and Augusta. 
Conforming to the plan which Greene had forwarded from 
Deep River, ^neral Pickens and Colonel Clarke with 
May so. militia kept watch over the latter. On the twentieth 
of May, they were joined by Lieutenant-colonel Lee. 
The outposts were taken one after another, and on the 
jnn«a fifth of June the miun fort with about three hundred 
men capitulated. One officer, obnoxious for his 
cruelties, fell after the surrender by an unknown hiftid. 
Lieutenant-colonel Brown, the commander, had himself 
hanged thirteen American prisoner^, and delivered citizens 
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of Georgia to the Cherokecs to suffer death with all the 
exquisite tortures which savage barbarity could contrive ; 
but on his way to Savannah an escort protected him from 
the inhabitants whose houses he had burnt, whose relations 
he had sent to the gallows. 

On the twenty-second of May, Greene, with Kos- ngi. 
ciuszko for his engineer, and nine hundred and eighty- 
four men, began the siege of Ninety-Six. The post, though 
mounting but three pieces of artillery, was strongly forti- 
fied ; the garrison of five hundred and fifty was ample for 
the place ; and the commander, Lieuten{mt-<;olonel Cruger, 
was an officer of ability and entorpiise. 

A fleet from Ireland having arrived at Charleston 
with re-enforcements, Rawdon on the seventh of Juno 7. 
June marched with two thousand men to the relief 
of Ninety-Six. Loath to be baffled, Greene, on the 
eighteenth, ordered a party of Marylanders and of June is. 
Virginians to make a lodgement in the fort, in which 
no justifying breach had been made. Of the brave men 
who were sent into the ditch, one third were killed, and but 
one in six came out of it unwounded. The next day, the 
general raised the siege and withdrew to the north, com- 
plaining of fortune which had neither given hirh victory at 
Guilford, nor at Camden, nor now at Ninety-Six. But his 
fortitude always rose above disasters, and his resources did 
not fail him. He retreated as far as the Enoree. 

Giving over pursuit, the British commander returned to 
Ninety-Six. That insulated post could no longer be main- 
tained. Leaving the largest part of his force to assist in 
removing the loyalists, he marched with a thousand men to 
establish a detachment on the Congaree. Greene followed ; 
and his bavaliy,. detached to watch the enemy’s motions, 
made prisonef's of forty-eight British dragoons within one 
'mile of their encampment. 

Avoiding an encounter, Lord Rawdon retired to Orange- 
bmg,. where he was re-enforced. On the other side, Greene, 
after forming a junction with the men of Sumter and 
Marion, pursued him, and on the twelfth of July July is. 
offered him battle, ^e offer was refused. On the 
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mi. thirteenth, Greene detached the cavalry of the legion, 
July 18. the state troops and militia of South Carolina, to com- 
pel the evacnation of Orangeburg by striking at the posts 
around Charleston ; the rest of the army was ordered to the 
high hills of the Santee, famed for pure air and pure water. 
On the same day, Cruger, who had evacuated Ninety-Six, 
joined Rawdon with his troops. He had called around him 
the royalists in the district of Ninety-Six, avowed to them 
that the post from its insulation could no longer be main- 
tiiined, and set before them the option of making their peace 
with the Americans or fleeing under his escort to Charleston. 
Those who had signalized themselves by devoted service to 
the king now learned from his officer that he could no 
longer protect them in their own homes; and, forced to 
elect the lot of refugees, they brought into the camp of 
Cruger thtar wives, children, and slaves, wagons laden with 
the little of their property that they could carry away, sure 
to be thrust aside by the English at Charleston as trouble- 
some guests, and left to wretchedness and despair. 

The British when united were superior in number ; but 
their detachments were attacked with success. They could 
not give the protection which they had promised, and the 
people saw no hope of peace except in driving them out of 
the land. Weary of ceaseless turmoil, Rawdon repaired to 
Charleston, and, pretending ill health, sailed for England, 
but not till after a last act of vengeful inhumanity. Isaac 
Hayne, a planter ip the low country whose afiEeotions were 
always with America, had, after the fall of Charlestob, sur- 
rendered himself and obtained British protection, at the 
same time that he avowed his resolve never to meet a call 
for military service under the British flag. When the 
British lost the part of the country in which he resided and 
could protect him no longer, he resumed his place as an 
American citizen, and led a regiment of militia against 
them. Taken prisoner, Balfour hesitated what to do with 
him ; but Rawdon, who was Balfour's superior in command, 
had no sooner arrived in Charleston, than, against the en- 
treaties of the children of Hayne, of the women of Charles- . 
ton, of the lieutenant-governor of the province, he sent 
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him to the gallows. The execution was illegal ; for 
the loss of power to protect forfeited the right to Aug. 4. 
enforce allegiance. It was most impolitic ; fur it uprooted 
all remaining attachment of moderate men for the English 
government, and I'uused the women of Charleston to impla- 
cable defiance. After the departure of Rawdon, there re- 
mained in South Carolina no British officer who would have 
repeated a like act. His first excuse for the execution was 
that same order of Cornwallis which had filled the woods of 
Carolina with assassins. Feeling the act as a stain upon his 
name, he attempted, but only after the death of Balfour, to 
throw on that officer the blame that belonged especially to 
himself. The ship in which he embarked was captured by 
the French at sea, but his rights as a prisoner of war were 
respected. 

After a short rest, Greene moved his army frbm the hUls 
of Santee in a roundabout way to attack the British at their 
post near the junction of the Wateree and Congfaree. They 
retreated before him, and halted at Eutaw Springs. He 
continued the pursuit with so much skill that the British 
remained ignorant of his advance. At four o’clock 
on the morning of the eighth of September, his army Sept. e. 
was in motion to attack them. The centre of the 
front line was composed of two small battalions from North 
Carolina, and of one from South Carolina on each wing, 
commanded respectively by Marion and Pickens. The sec- 
ond line was formed of three hundred and fifty continentals 
of North Carolina, led by General Sumner; of an equal 
number of Virginians, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell ; and of two hundred and fifty Marylanders, under 
Otho Williams. Long and gallantly did the militia main- 
tain the action, those with Marion and Pickens proving 
themselves equal to the best veterans. As they began to 
be overpowered by numbers, they were sustained by the 
North Carolina brigade under Sumner ; and the Virginians 
. under Campbell, and the Marylanders under Williams, 
duurged with the bayonet. The British were routed. On 

party that prepared to rally. Colonel Wa^ington bore 
down with his cavalry and a small body of inhintry, and 
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drove them from the field. Great numbers of the British 
fell, or were made:prisoners. 

Many of the Americans who joined in the shouts of tri- 
umph were doomed to bleed. A brick house sheltered the 
British as they fied. Against the house Greene ordered 
artillery to play ; but the gunners were shot down by rifle- 
men, and the field-pieces abandoned to the enemy. Upon a 
party in an adjacent wood of barren oaks, Washington was 
ordered to charge with his horsemen ; and the close, stiff 
branches of the stubborn trees made the cavalry useless. 
Colonel Washington himself, after his glorious share in the 
campaign, at the last moment of this last encounter, was 
wounded, disabled, and taken prisoner. So there were at 
Eutaw two successive engagements. In the first, Gi’eene 
won a brilliant victory and with little loss ; in the second, 
he sustained a defeat, with the death or capture of many 
of his bravest men. In the two engagements, the 
Sept's. Americans lost in killed, wounded, and missing, five 
hundred and fifty-four men ; they took five hundred 
prisoners, including the wounded ; and the total loss of the 
British approached one thousand. 

The cause of the United States was the cause of Ireland. 
Among the fruits of the battles of the former was the re- 
covery for the latter of her equal rights in trade and legisla- 
tion. Yet such is the sad complication in human affairs 
that the people who of all others should have been found 
taking part with America sent some of their best troops and 
their ablest men to take the field against the defenders of 
their own lights. Irishmen fought in the British ranks at 
Eutaw. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who received on this 
day wounds that were all but mortal, had in later years no 
consolation for his share in the conflict ; for,” said ho, 
“ I was then fighting against liberty.” 

Occupying the field of battle by a strong picket, Greene 
drew off for the night to his morning's camp, where his 
troops could have the refreshment of pure water, and pre- 
pare to renew the attack. But the British in the night, 
after destroying stores and breaking in pieces a thousand 
muskets, retreated, to Charleston, leaving seventy of the& 
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wounded. Resting one or two days, Greene with his 
troops, whicli were wasted not only by battle, but by dis- 
ease, regained his old position on the heights of Shintee. He 
had been in command less than nine months, and in that 
short time the three southern states were recovered, except- 
ing only Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah. His career 
had not been marked by victories, but he always gfiiiied the 
object for which he risked an engagement. He says of him- 
self that ho would ‘‘fight, g(»t beaten, and fight again.” He 
succeeded in driving Cornwallis out of the southern states, 
and in breaking up every British post in South Carolina 
outside of Charleston ; having had, like the commander in 
chief, to contend with every evil tliat could come from the 
defects in government, and from want of provisions, clothes, 
and pay for his troops. Morris, the financier, neglected 
him, sending him good words and little else. Y'et, while he 
saw clearly all the perils and evils against which he had to 
struggle, cheerful activity and fortitude never failed him. 
His care extended to every thing in the southern 
de})artment. It is the peculiar character of his cam- nsi. 
paign that whatever was achieved was achieved by 
Americans alone, and by Americans of the south. In the 
opinion of his country, be gained for himself as a general in 
the American army the place next to Washington. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

CAMPAIGN IK YIBGIKIA. 

1781 . 

Cliktok had himself resolved to hold a station in the 
Chesapeake Bay ; and on the second of January, 
Jan! 2 . 1781, Arnold, with sixteen hundred men, appeared 
by his order in the James River. The generous state 
had sent its best troops and arms to the southern army. 
Nelson had received timely orders from Governor Jefferson 
to call out the militia of the low country ; but, in the region 
of planters with slaves, there were not freemen enough at 
hand to meet the invaders ; and Steuben, thinking Peters- 
burg the object of attack, kept his small force on the south 
side of the river. Arnold offered to spare Richmond, if he 
might unmolested carry off its stores of tobacco ; the 
Jan. s. proposal being rejected with scorn, on the fifth and 
Jan. «. sixth, all its houses and stores, public and private, 
were set on fire. In the hope of capturing Arnold 
and his corps, Washington detached Lafayette with about 
twelve hundred rank and file to Virginia ; and, repairing to 
Newport, persuaded the French naval commander to 
Mar. e. send to the Chesapeake ten ships-of-war to eo-c^erate 
with him. They were followed by the British squad- 
ron, and twelve leagues east of the bay an action took place. 
The French were compelled to return to Newport,- while 
Arbuthnot entered the Chesapeake. 

Mar 2 s twonty-sixth of March, General Phillips, 

' who brought from New York a re-enforoement of 
two thousand picked men, took the command in Virginia. 
All the stores of produce which its planters in five quiet 
years had accumulated were now carried off or destroyed. 
Their negroes, so desired in the West Indies, formed the 
staple article of plunder. * 
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By a courier from Washington, Lafayette received in- 
formation that Virginia was about to become the centre of 
active operations, and was instructed to defend the state 
as well as the weakness of his means would permit. His 
troops were chiefly from New England, and dreaded the 
unwholesome and unknown climate of lower Vir- 
ginia. Besides, they were destitute of every thing. 

To prevent desertion, Lafayette, as soon as he found 
himself on the south side of the Susquchannah, in an order 
of the day, offered leave to any of them to return to the 
north ; and not one would abandon him. At Baltimore, he 
borrowed two thousand pounds sterling, supplied his men 
with shoes and hats, and bought linen, which the women of 
Baltimore made into summer garments. Then, by a forced 
march of two hundred miles, he arrived at Richmond 
on the twenty-ninth of April, the evening before Apr. 2«. 
Phillips reached the opposite bank of the river. 
Having in the night been joined by Steuben with militia, 
L.afayette was enabled to hold in check the larger British 
force. Wayne should have accompanied Lafayette with 
the Pennsylvania line, but they were detained week after 
week for needful supplies. Meantime, Clinton, stimuhited 
by Germain’s constant praises of the activity of Cornwallis, 
sent another considerable detachment to Virginia. 

On the thirteenth of May, General Phillips died May is. 
of rdalignant fever. Arnold, on whom the command 
devolved, though only for seven days, addressed a letter to 
Lafayette. The young man returned it with scorn, refus- 
ing to correspond with a traitor ; upon which Arnold 
threatened to send to the Antilles all American prisoners, 
unless a cartel should be immediately concluded. 

But on the twentieth Cornwallis arrived at Peters- May 20. 
buig ; and, to free his camp of one whom he despised, 
he ordei;ed Arnold back to New York. 

Clinton had little reason to be satisfied with an s«pt. 
ofiScer who had represented to the ministry that he 
might have taken the American posts in the Highlands in 
a few days by a regular attack. Nevertheless, he detached 
iiim once more, and this time against his native state. 
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Crossing from Long Island, the troops under his 
Sepb 6 . command, on the sixth of September, landed on each 
side of New London. The town, which offered lit- 
tle resistance, was plundered and burnt. After a gallant 
defence of forty minutes by Colonel Ledyard, with about 
one hundred and fifty ill-armed militifumon. Fort Griswold 
was carried by storm, the Americans having lost not more 
than six men. When Ledyard had sufrendered, the British 
officer in command ran him through with his sword, and 
refused quarter to the* garrison. Seventy-three of them 
were killed, and more than thirty wounded ; about forty 
were carried off as prisoners. With this expedition, Arnold 
disappears from history. 

Cornwallis now found himself where he had so ardently 
desired to be, — in Virginia, at the head of seven thousand 
effective men, with not a third of that number to oppose 
him by land, and with undisputed command of the water. 

• The statesmen of Virginia, in the extremity of their peril, 
were divided in opinion. “Wanting a rudder in the storm,” 
said Richard Henry Lee, “ the good ship must inevitably be 
cast away ; ” and he proposed to send for General Washing- 
ton immediately, and invest him with “dictatorial powers.” 
But Jefferson, on the other hand, reasoned: “The thought 
alone of creating a dictator is treason against the people ; is 
ti*ea 8 on against mankind in general, giving to their oppres- 
sors a proof of the imbecility of republican government in 
times of pressing danger. The government, instead of 
being braced and invigorated for greater exertions under 
diJfficulties, would be thrown back.” As governor of Vir- 
ginia, speaking for its people and representing their 
May 28. distresses, he wrote to Washington: “Could you 
lend ns your personal aid? It is evident, from the 
universal voice, that the presence of their, beloved country- 
man would restore full confidence, and render them equal 
to whatever is not impossible. Should you repair to your 
native state, the difficulty would then be how to keep men 
out of the field.” These words sunk deeply into Washing- 
ton’s mind. 

During the summer, congress improved the methods of 
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administration. Against the opinion of Samuel Adams, 
and without aid from Massachusetts, it substituted for its 
own executive committees a single head of each of the 
most important departments. Robert Morris was placed in 
charge of the finances of the confederation ; in conformity 
with the wish of the French minister, which was ably sus- 
tained by Sullivan, the conduct of foreign affairs was 
intrusted to Robert Livingston of New York. Washing- 
ton would have gladly seen Schuyler elected to the w.ir 
department. 

Outside of congress, Hamilton persevered in recommend- 
ing an efficient government. His views were so identical 
with those of Robert Iilorris that it is sometimes hard to 
say in whose mind they first sprung up. Many who agreed 
with them in wishing a stronger union might, think they 
laid too much stress on the institution of a n.ational bank ; 
the opinion that a national debt, if not excessive, would be 
a national blessing, a powerful cement to union and a spur 
to industry, did not rise out of the best traditions of ‘the 
country, and was carried, at least by the elder of the two, 
to a most perilous extreme. 

Meantime, the conduct of the war continued to languish 
for the want of a central government. In the states from 
which the most was hoped, Hancock of Massachusetts was 
vain and neglectful of business ; the president of Pennsyl- 
vania was more ready to recount what the state h.ad done 
than what it meant to do : so that the army was not wholly 
free from the danger of being disbanded for want of sulv 
sistence. Of the armed vessels of the United States, all 
but two frigates had been taken or destroyed. 

Madison still persevered in the effort to obtain power for 
congress to collect a revenue, and that body named a com- 
mittee to examine into the changes which needed to be 
made in the articles of confederation. “ The difficulty of 
opntinuing the war under them,” so wrote Luzerne, 
on the twenty-seventh of August, “ proves equally Aug* V 
the necessity of reforming them, produced, as they 
were, at an epoch when the mere name of authority inspired 
terror, and by men who thought to make themselves agree- 
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able to the people. I can scarcely persuade myself that 
they will come to an agreement on this matter. Some per- 
sons eVen believe that the actual constitution, all vicious as 
it is, can be changed only by some violent revolution.” 

The French government declined to furnish means for 
the siege of New York. After the arrival of its final 
instructions, Rochambeau, attended by Chastellux, in a 
meeting with Washington at Weathersfield on the 
mJ* 21 . twenty-first of May, settled the preliminaries of the 
campaign. The French land force was to march to 
the Hudson River, and, in conjunction with the American 
army, be ready to move to the southward. De Grasse w&s 
charged anew on his way to the north to enter the Chesa- 
peake. In the direction of the war for the coming season, 
there would be union ; for congress had lodged the highest 
power in the northern and southern departments in the 
hands of Washington, and France had magnanimously 
placed her troops as auxiliaries under his command. 

Before his return, the American general called upon the 
governors of the four New England states, “ in earnest and 
pointed terms,” to complete their continental battalions, to 
hold bodies of militia ready to march in a week after being 
called fur, and to adopt effective modes of supply. Gov- 
ernor Trumbull, of Connecticut, cheered him with the opin- 
ion that he would obtain all that he needed. 

In June, the French contingent, increased by fifteen hun- 
dred men, newly arrived in ships-of-war, left Newport for 
the Hudson River. The inhabitants crowded around them 
on their march, glad to recognise in them allies and de- 
fenders, and, mingling at their encampments with officers 
and soldiers, listened with delight to the bands of their reg- 
iments. . The rights of private property were most scrupu- 
lously respected, and the petty exigencies of local laws 
good-naturedly submitted to. 

Cornwallis began his career in Vir^nia by seizing the 
fine horses on the Jmnes River, and mounting a gallant and 
most effective cavalry, five or six hundred in number. He 
then started in pursuit of Lafayette, who, with about one 
thousand continental troops, was posted between Wilton 
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and Richmond, Waiting for re-enfbrcements from Pennsyl- 
vania. ** Lafayette, I think, cannot escape him^” wrote din- 
ton to Germ^. The youthful commander warily kept to 
the north of his pursuer ; passing South and* North Anna, 
went through the wilderness across the Rapidan ; » 

and on the seventh of June made a junction with j^eV. 
Vr ayne not far from Raccoon ford. Small as was his 
force, he compared the British in Virginia to the French 
in Hanover at the time of the seven years* war, and confi- 
dently predicted analogous results. Cornwallis advanced 
as far as Hanover coui-t-house, then crossed South Anna, 
and, having failed in his first object, he sent out two detach- 
ments ; one of cavalry under Tarleton to capture or break 
up the Virginia assembly, then in session at Charlottesville ; 
the other of mixed troops under Simcoe to proceed to the 
Point of Fork, where Steuben, with five hundred Virginians 
of the line and a few of the militia, kept guard over large 
stores intended for the south. The main body of his army, 
in its camp on the James River, just below Byrd Creek, 
awaited the return of the expeditions. For the next ten 
days, Cornwallis established his head-quarters at Elk Hill 
on a plantation belonging to Jefferson. 

With one hundred and eighty dragoons and forty mounted 
infantry, Tarleton rode seventy miles in twenty-four hours, 
destroying public stores on the way ; but the assembly, 
having received warning, had adjourned, and Jefferson had 
gone to the mountains on horseback. The dragoons over- 
took seven of the legislature; otherwise, the expedition 
was fruitless. 

Steuben had transported his magazine across the Flu- 
vanna, and was safe, the water being too deep to be forded ; 
but Simcoe made him believe that the whole British army 
was in pursuit of him ; and he fled, leaving behind him 
some part of his stores. 

The two detachments rejoined the camp of Cornwallis, 
which extended along the James River from the Point of 
Fork to a little below the month of Byrd Creek. Tarle- 
ton had snflbred nothing of Jefferson’s at Monticello to 
be injured. At Elk Hill, under the eye of Cornwallis, 
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all the bams and fences were burnt ; the growing crops de- 
stined ; the fields laid absolntely waste ; the throats cut 
of all the horses that were too young for stervice, and the 
rest carried off. He took away about thirty slaves, but not 
to' give them freedom. The rest of the neighborhood was 
treated in like manner, but with less of destructive fury. 

In the march of the British army from Blk Hill down 
the river to Williamsburg, where it mrived on the 
juno'is. twenty-fifth of June, all dwelling-houses were plun- 
dered. The trasty band of Lafayette hung upon its 
rear, but could not prevent its depredations. The Amer- 
icans of that day computed that Cornwallis, in his midsum- 
mer marchings up and down in Virginia, destroyed property 
to the value of three million pounds sterling. He nowhere 
gained a foothold, and he obtained no supplies except 
through the terror of his arms. His long travels had only 
taught him that the bulk of the people were bent on inde- 
pendence. 

At Williamsburg, to his amazement and chagrin, he 
received fi*om his chief orders to send back about three 
thousand men. Clinton’s letter of the eleventh expressed 
his fear of being attacked in New York by more than 
twenty thousand ; there was, he s.aid, no possibility of re- 
establishing order in Virginia, so general was the disaffec- 
tion to Great Britain. Cornwallis should therefore take a 
defensive situation in any healthy station he might chdose, . 
be it at Williamsburg or Yorktown. On the fifteenth, he 
added : “ I do not think it advisable to leave more troops in 
that unhealthy climate at this season of the year than are 
absolutely wanted for a defensive and a desultory water 
expedition.” “De Grasse,” so he continued on the nine- 
teenth, “ will visit this coast in the hurricane season, and 
bring with him troops as well as ships. But, when he hears 
that your lordship has taken possession of York River before 
hihi, I think that their first efiorts will be in this quarter. 
I am, however, under no great apprehensions, as Sir George 
Rodney seems to have the same suspicions of De Grasse’s 
intention that we have, and will of course follow him 
hither.” 
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From this time, the hate which had long existed be- 
tween the lieutenant^eneral and the commander in chief 
showed itself without much reservfe. The former was eAger 
to step into the chief command ; the latter, though he had 
threatened to throw up his place, clung to it tenaciously, 
and declared that he would not be “duped” by his rival 
into resigning. 

“ To your opinions it is my duty implicitly to submit,” 
was the answer of Cornwallis to the orders of Clin- 
ton ; and on the fourth of July he began his march 
to Portsmouth. On that day, the royal army arrived 
near James Island, and in the evening the advanced guard 
reached the opposite bank of the James River. Two or 
three more days were required to carry over all the stores 
and the troops. The small American army followed at a 
distance. Beside fifteen hundred regular troops, equal to 
the best in the royal army, Lafayette drew to his side as 
volunteers gallant young men mounted on their own horses 
from Maryland and Virginia. Youth and generosity, cour- 
age and prudence, were his spells of persuasion. His 
perceptions were quick ; his vigilance never failed ; and in 
his methods of gaining information of the movements of the 
enemy he excelled every ofiicer in the war except Washing- 
ton and Morgan. All accounts b^^i* testimony to his cau- 
tion, and that he never once committed himself during a 
.very difficult campaign. Of his self-possession in danger he 
was now called upon to give proof. 

On the sixth, Lafayette judged correctly that the Jolys. 
great body of the British army was still on the north 
side of the James River ; but Wayne, without his knowl- 
edge, detached a party under Colonel Galvan to carry off 
a field-piece of the enemy which was said to lie exposed. 
The information proved false. The party with Galvan 
found themselves suddenly in front of the advancing British 
line; and they retreated in column till they met Wayne 
with the Pennsylvania brigade. It suited the ohai*acter of 
that officer to hazard an encounter. The British moved on 
with loud shouts and incessant fire. Wayne, discovering 
that he had been tempted to engage a greatly superior 
VOL. vi. 27 
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force, saw his only safety in redoubling bis courage ; and he 
kept up the dght, till .L^ayette, braving the hottest fire, in 
which his horse was killed under him, brought up the light 
infantry, and rescued the Pennsylvanians from their danger. 
Two of Wayne’s field-pieces were left behind. In killed 
and wounded, each side lost about one hundred and twenty. 
The action took its name from the Greene Springs farm, 
about eight miles above Jamestown, where Lafayette en- 
camped for the night. 

After passing the river, Cornwallis, on the eighth, wrote 
orders to Tarleton with mounted troops to ravage Prince 
Edward’s and Bedford counties, and to destroy all stores, 
whether public or private. The benefit derived from the 
destruction of property was not equal to the loss in skir- 
mishes on the route and from the heats of midsummer. 

From his camp on Malvern Hill, Lafayette urged Wash- 
ington to march to Virginia in force ; and he predicted in 
July that, if a French fleet should enter Hampton Hoads, 
the English army must surrender. In like manner, on the 
eighth of the same month, Cornwallis in reply to Clinton 
reasoned earnestly against a defensive post in the Chesar 
peake : “ It cannot have the smallest influence on the war 
in Carolina: it only gives us some acres of an unhealthy 
swamp, and is for ever liable to become a prey to a foreign 
enemy with a temporary superiority at sea.” Thoroughly 
disgusted with the aspect of affairs in Virginia, he asked 
leave to transfer the command to General Leslie, and go 
back to Ch.arleston. Meantime, transport ships arrived in 
the Chesapeake ; and, in a letter which he received on the 
twelfth, he was desired by his chief so to hasten the embar- 
kation of three thousand men that they might sail for New 
York within forty-eight hours ; for, deceived by letters which 
were written to be intercepted, he believed that the enemy 
would certainly attack that post. 

Hut the judgment of Clinton was further confused by 
another cause. The expectation of a brilliant campaign in 
Virginia had captivated the minds of Lord George Germain 
and the king; and, now that Cornwallis was thoroughly 
cured of his own presumptuous delusions, they came back 
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to Clinton in the shape of orders from the American secre- 
tary, who dwelt on the vast importance of the occupation 
of Virginia, and on the wisdom of the present plan of push- 
ing the war in that quarter. It was a great mortification to 
him that Clinton should think of leaving only a sufficient 
force to serve for garrisons iu the posts that might be estab- 
lished there, and he continued : “ Your ideas of the im- 
portance of recovering that province appearing to be so 
different from mine, I thought it proper to ask the advice 
of his majesty’s other servants upon the subject, and, their 
opinion concurring entirely with mine, it has been sub- 
mitted to the king ; and I am commanded by his majesty 
to acquaint you that the recovery of the. southern provinces 
and the prosecution of the war from south to north is to be 
considered as the chief and principal object for the employ- 
ment of all the forces under your command which can be 
spared from the defence of the places in his majesty’s 
possession.” 

On Cornwallis he. heaped praises, writing to him 
in June ; “ The rapidity of your movements is jnstly 
matter of astonishment to all Europe.” To Clinton 
he repeated in the same month : “ Lord Cornwallis’s opin- 
ion entirely coincides with mine ; ” and on the sev- 
enth of July: “The detachments sent to Virginia July 7. 
promise more towards bringing the southern colo- 
nies to obedience than any offensive operation of the war ; ” 
a week later : “You judiciously sent ample re-enforcements 
to the Chesapeake ; ” and on the second of August : 

“ As Sir George Rodney knows the destination of Aug. 2. 
De Grasse, and the French acknowledge his ships 
sail better than theirs, he will get before him and be in 
readiness to receive him when he comes upon the coast- 
I aee nothing to prevent the recovery of the whole coun- 
try to the king’s obedience.” So the troops in Virginia 
which were already embarked were ordered to remain 
there. “As to quitting the Chesapeake entirely,” wrote 
Clinton in a letter received by Cornwallis on the 
twenty-first of July, “ I cannot entertain a thought July 21. 
of such a measure. I fiatter myself you will at least 
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hold Old Point Comfort, if it is possible to do it without 
York.” And four days later Clinton urged again: “It 
ever has been, is, and ever will be, my firm and unal> 
terable opinion that it is of the first consequence to his 
majesty’s affairs on the continent that we take possession 
of the Chesapeake, and that we do not afterwards relin* 
quish it.” “ Remain in Chesapeake, at least until the sta- 
tions I have proposed are occupied and established. It 
never was my intention to continue a post on Elizabeth 
River.” Now the post of Portsmouth on Elizabeth River 
had, as Lafayette and Washington well understood, the 
special value that it offered in the last resort the chance of 
an escape into ^the Carolinas. 

The engineers, ' after careful and extensive surveys, re- 
ported unanimously that a work on Point Comfort would 
not secure ships at anchor in Hampton Roads. To General 
Phillips on his embarkation in April, Clinton’s words had 
been : “ With regard to a station for the protection of the 
king’s ships, I know of no place so proper as Yorktown.” 
Nothing therefore remained but, in obedience to the spirit 
of Clinton’s orders, to seize and fortify York and Glou- 
2 oester. Cornwallis accordingly, in the first week of 
August, embarked his troops successively, and, evac- 
Att*. 8. uating Portsmouth, transferred his whole force to 
Yorktown and Gloucester. Yorktown was then but 
a small village on a high bank, where the long peninsula 
dividing the York from the James River is less than eight 
miles wide. The water is broad, bold, and deep ; so that 
ships of the line may ride there in safety. On the opposite 
side lies Gloucester, a point of land projecting into the 
river and narrowing its width to one mile. These were 
occupied by Cornwallis, and fortified with the utmost' dili- 
gence ; though, in his deliberate judgment, the measure, 
promised no honor to himself and no advantage to Great 
Britain. 

' On the other hand, Lafayette, concentrating his forces 
in a strong position at a distance of about eight tiailes, in- 
dulged in the happiest prophecies, and wrote oh 
Ang. M. the twenty-fourth of August to Maurepas : “ I owe 
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you 80 much gratitude, and feel for you so much attach- 
ment, that 1 wish sometimes to recall to your recollection 
the rebel commander of the little Virginia army. Your 
interest for me will have been alarmed at the dangerous 
part which has been intrusted to me in my youth. Sepa- 
rated by five hundred miles from every other corps and 
without any resources, I am to oppose the projects of the 
court of St. James and the fortunes of Lord Cornwallis. 
Thus far, we have encountered no disaster.” On the same 
day, his words to Vergennes were : “ In pursuance of the 
immense plan of his court, Lord Cornwallis left the two 
Carolines exposed, and General Greene has largely profited 
by it. Lord Cornwallis has left to us Portsmouth, from 
which place he was in communication with Carolina, and 
he now is at York, a very advantageous place for one who 
has the maritime superiority. If by chance that superi- 
ority should become ours, our little army will participate in 
successes which will compensate it for a long and fatiguing 
campaign. They say that you are about to make peace. I 
think th.at you should wait for the events of this campaign.” 

On the very day on which Cornwallis took possession 
of York and Gloucester, Washington, assured of the assist- 
ance of De Grasse, turned his whole thoughts towards mov- 
ing with the French troops under Kochambeau and the best 
part of the American army to the Cbesapeakfe. While hos- 
tile divisions and angry jealousies increased between the two 
chief British officers in the United States, on the American 
side all things conspired happily together. De Barras, who 
commanded the French squadron at Nev^ort, wrote as to his 
intentions : “ M. de Grasse is my junior ; yet, as soon as he 
is within reach, I will go to sea to put myself under his 
orders.” The same spirit insured, unanimity in the mixed 
council of war. The rendezvous was given to De Grasse 
in Chesapeake Bay; and, at the instance of Washington, 
he was to bring with him as many land troops as could 
be spared from the West Indies. Clinton was so osartain 
in his own mind that the siege of Kew York was the great 
object of Washington, that, although the force under his 
command, including militia, was nearly eighteen thousand, 
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he suffered the Hudson River to be crossed on the 
Ang. i». twenty-third and twenty-fourth of August without 
"*'**■ seizing the opportunity to give annoyance. Von 
Wunnb, a Hessian colonel, who had command at King’s 
Bridge, again and again reported that the allied armies 
were obviously preparii)g to move against Cornwallis ; but 
the general insisted that the appearances were but 
s«tpt. 3. a stratagem. On the second of September, it first 
broke on his mind that Washington was moving 
southward. 

In the allied camp, all was joy. The love of freedom 
took posysession not of the Fi'ench ofiicers only, but inflamed 
the soldiers. Kvery one of them was proud of being a de- 
fender of the young republic. The new principles entered 
into their souls, and became a part of their nature. On 
the fifth of September, they encamped at Chester. Hever 
had the French seen a man penetrated with a livelier or 
more manifest joy than Washington, when ,he there 
Aug. 30. learned that, on the last day but one in August, the 
Count de Grasse, with twenty-eight ships of the line 
and nearly four thousand land troops, had entered the Ches- 
apeake, where without loss of time he had moored most of 
the fleet in Lynnhaven Bay, blocked up York River, and, 
without being in the least annoyed by Cornwallis, had 
disembarked at James Island three thousand mmi under 
the command of the Marqub de Saint-Simon. Here, too, 
prevailed unanimity. Saint-Simon, though older in mili- 
tary service as well as in years, placed himself and his 
troops as auxiliaries under the orders of Lafayette, because 
he was a major-general in the service of the United States. 
The combined army in their encampment could be ap- 
proached only by two passages, which Were in themselves 
difficult and were carefully guarded, so that Cornwallis 
could not act on the offensive, and found himself effect- 
ually blockaded by land and by sea. 

^ One more disappointment await^ ComwalHs. If 
* a bad king or a bad minister pursues bad ends, Im 
naturally employs bad men. No great naval officer wished 
to serve against the United States. Lord Sandwich, alter 
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the retirement of Howe, gave the' naval command at New 
York to officers without ability ; and the aged and imbecile 
Arbuthnot was succeeded by Graves, a coarse and vulgar 
man, of mean ability and without skill in his profession. 
Rodney should have followed He Grasse to the north ; but 
he had become involved in pecxmiary perils by his indis- 
criminate seizures at St. Enstatius, and laid himself open to 
censure for his inactivity during the long-continued sale 
of his prize-goods. Pleading ill-health, he escaped from 
uncongenial cares by sailing for England, and sent in his 
stead Sir Samuel Hood, with fourteen sail of the line, frig- 
ates, and a fire-ship into the Chesapeake, where a junction 
with Graves would have given the English the supremacy. 
But Graves, who was of higher rank than Hood, was out 
of the way on a silly cruise before Boston, which had no 
purpose unless to pick up a few prizes. Meantime, De 
Barras, with eight ships of the line, sailed, from Newport, 
convoying ten transports, which contained the ordnance for 
the siege of Yorktown. 

There was no want of information at New York, yet the 
British fleet did not leave Sandy Hook until the day after 
De Grasse had arrived in the Chesapeake. Early on 
the fifth of September, Graves discovered the French 
fleet at anchor in the mouth of that bay. De Grasse, 
though eighteen hundred of his seamen and ninety offi- 
cers were on duty in James River, ordered his ships to 
slip their cables, turn out from the anchorage ground, and 
form the line of battle. The action began at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and continued till about sunset. The British 
sustained so great a loss that, after remaining five days in 
sight of the French, they returned to New York. On 
the first day of their return voyage, they evacuated s«pt. ii. 
and burned “ The Terrible,” a ship of the line, so 
much had it been damaged in the engagement. De Grasse, 
now undisturbed master of the Chesapeake, on his way bsck 
to hie anchoring ground captured two British ships, each 
of thirty-two guns, and he found De Barras safely at anchor 
in the l^y. 

Xieavinjg the allied troops to descend by water from Elk 
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Kiver and Baltimore, Washington, with Rochambeau and 
Ohastellu:^, riding sixty miles a day, on the evening 
of the ninth reached his “ own seat at Mount Ver- 
non.” It was the first time in more than sue years 
that he had seen his home. From its lofty natural terrace 
above the Potomac, his illustrious guests commanded a 
noble river, a wide expanse, and the heights, then clothed in 
forest, within a generation to become the capital of the 
united republic. 

Two days were given to domestic life. On the 
Sept. 14 . fourteenth, the party arrived at Williarasburg, where 
Lafayette, recalling the moment when in France the 
poor rebels were held in light esteem, and when he never- 
theless came to share with them all their perils, had the 
pleasure of welcoming Washington, as generalissimo of 
the combined armies of the two nations, to scenes of 
glory. 

The first act of Washington was to repair to the “ Ville 
de Pai’is,” to congratulate De Grasse on his victory. The 
system of co-operation between the land and naval forces 
was at the same time cosoerted. 

At this moment, Gerry wrote from Massachusetts to Jay : 

You will soon have the pleasure of hearing of the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and his army.” Nothing can save 
Cornw^lis,” said Greene, “ but a rapid retreat through 
North Carolina to Cbavleston.” On the seventeenth, Corn- 
wallis reported to Clinton : “ This place is in no state of 
defence. If you oannot relieve me very soon, you must be 
prepared to hear the worst ” On that same day, a council 
of war, held by Clinton at New York, decided that Corn- 
wallis must be relieved ; at all events before the end of 
October.” The next day Rear-admiral Graves answered : 
“I am very happy to find that Lord Cornwallis is in no 
immediate danger.” 

One peril yet menaced Washington. Count de Grasse, 
hearing of a re-enforcement of the fleet at New York, was 
bent on keeping the sea, leaving only two vessels at the 
mouth of the York River. Against this, Washington ad- 
dressed the most earnest remonstrance : I should esteem 
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myself deficient in my duty to the common cause of France 
and America, if I did not persevere in entreating 
you to resume the plans that have been so happily g^t.^25. 
arranged.” The letter was taken by Lafayette, who 
joined to it his own explanations and reasonings ; and De 
Grasse, though reluctant, was prevailed upon to remain 
within the capes. Washington wrote in acknowledgment ; 
“ A great mind knows how to make personal sacrifices to 
secure an important general good.” 

The troops from the north having been safely 
landed at Williamsburg, on the twenty-eighth the sopt. as. 
united armies marched for the investiture of Ydrk- 
town, drove every thing on the British side before them, 
and lay on their arms during the night. 

The fortifications of Yorktown, which were nothing but 
earthworks freshly thrown up, consisted on the right of 
redoubts and batteries, with a line of stockade in the rear, 
which supported a high parapet. Over a marshy ravine in 
front of the right, a large redoubt was placed. The morass 
extended along the centre, which was defended by a stock- 
ade and batteries. Two small redoubts were advanced 
before the left. The ground in front of the left was in some 
parts level with the works, in others cut by ravines ; alto- 
gether very convenient for the besiegers. The space within 
the works was exceedingly narrow, and except imder the 
cliff was exposed to enfilade. 

The twenty-ninth was given to reconnoitring, and Sept. sa 
forming a plan of attack and approach. The French 
entreated Washington for orders to storm the exterior 
posts of the British ; in the course of the night be- 
fore the thirtieth, Cornwallis ordered them all to be Sn>t. so. 
abandoned, and thus prematurely conceded to the 
allied armies ground which commanded his line of works in 
a very near advance, and gave great advantages for opening 
the trenches. 

At Gloucester, the enemy was shut in by dragoons under 
the Duke de Lanzun, Virginia militia imder General Weedon, 
and eight hundred marines. Once, and once only, Tarleton 
and- his legion, who were stationed on the same side, under- 
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too'k to act offensively ; bat the Duke de Lauzun and his 
dragoons, full of gayety and joy at sight, ran against 
them and trampled them down. Tarleton’s horse was 
taken ; its rider barely escaped. 

In the night before the sixth of October, every 
Oct. 6 . thing being in readiness, trenches wore opened at six 
hundred yards’ distance from the works of Cornwallis, — 
on the right by the Americans, on the left by the French ; 
and the labor was executed in friendly rivalry, with so 
much secrecy and despatch that it was first revealed to the 
enemy by the light of morning. Within three days, the 
first jjarallel was completed, the redoubts finished, and 
batteries were employed in demolishing the embrasnres of 
the enemy’s works and their advanced redoubts. On 
Oct. 10. the night before the eleventh, the French battery 
on the left, by red-hot shot, set on fire the frigate 
“ Charon ” of forty-four guns, and three large transport 
ships which were entirely consumed. 

^ On the eleventh, the combined armies began at 
night their second parallel within three hundred 
yards of the lines of the British. This measure was under- 
taken so much sooner than they expected, that it could be 
conducted with the same secrecy as before ; and they had no 
suspicion of the working parties till daylight discovered 
them to their pickets. 

^ Aft day on the fourt^nth, the American batteries 
were directed against the abattis and salient angles 
of two advanced redoubts of the British, both of which 
needed to be included in the second parallel ; and breaches 
were made in them sufiicient to justify an assault. That on 
the right hear York River was garrisoned by forty-five men, 
that on the left by thrice as many. The storming of the 
former fell to the Americans under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamilton ; that of the latter to the French, 
of whom four hundred grenadiers and yagers of the regi^ 
ments of Gatinois and of Deux Ponte, with a large reserve, 
was intrusted to Count William de Deux Fonts and to 
Baron de I’Estrade. 

At the concerted signal of six shells consecutively fired. 
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the corps under Hamilton advanced in two columns without 
firing a gun, — the right composed of his oWn battalion, led 
by Major Fish, and of another commanded by Lieutenant- 
colonel Gimat ; the left, of a dctachpient under Lieutenant- 
colonel Laurens, destined to take the enemy of reverse and 
intercept their. retreat. All the movements were executed 
with exactness, and the redoubt was at the same moment 
enveloped and carried in every part. Lieutenant Mansfield 
conducted the vanguard with coolness and punctuality, and 
was wounded with a bayonet as he entered the work. 
Captain Olney led the first platoon of Gimat’s batt.alion 
over the abattis and palisades, and gained the parapet, 
receiving two bayonet wounds in the thigh and in the body, 
but not till he had directed his men to form. Laurens was 
among the foremost to climb into the redoubt, making pris- 
oner of Major Campbell, its commanding officer. Animated 
by his example, the battalion of Gimat overcame every ob- 
stacle by their order and resolution. The battalion under 
Major I^h advanced with such celerity as to participate in 
the assault. Incapable of imitating precedents of barbarity, 
the Americans .spared every man that ceased to resist ; so 
that the killed and wounded of the enemy did not exceed 
eight. The conduct of the affair brought conspicuous honor 
to the talents and gallantry of Hamilton. 

Precisely as the signal was given, the French on the left, 
in like manner, began their march in the deepest silence. 
At one hundred and twenty paces from the redoubt, they 
were challenged by a German sentry from the parapet ; they 
pressed on at a quick time, exposed to the fire of the enemy. 
l%e abattis and palisades, at twenty-five paces from the 
redoubt, being strong and well preserved, stopped them for 
some minutes and cost them many men. So soon as the 
way was cleared by the brave carpenters, the storming 
party threw themmlves into the ditch, broke throu^ the 
firaises, and mounted the parapet. Foremost was Charles 
de I#meth, who had volunteered for this attack, and who 
was wounded in both knees by two different musket-balls. 

order being now given, the French leaped into , the 
redoubt, and charged the enemy with the bayonet. At this 
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moment, the Count de Deux Fonts raised the cry of “ Vive 
le roi,” which was repeated by all of his companions who 
were able to lift their voices. De Sireuil, .a very young 
captain of yagers who had been wounded twice before, was 
now wounded for the third time and mortally. Within six 
minutes, the redoubt was mastered and manned ; but in 
that short time nearly one hundred of the assailants were 
killed or wounded. 

On that night, “ victory twined double garlands around 
the banners ” of France and America. Washington acknowl- 
edged the emulous courage, intrepidity, coolness, and firm- 
ness of the attacking troops. Louis XVI. distinguished the 
regiment of Gatinois by naming it the “ Royal Auvergne.” 

By the unwearied labor of the French and Americans, 
both redoubts were included in the second parallel in the 
night of their capture. Just before the break of day 
oJjtfVe. sixteenth, the British made a sortie upon a part 

of the second parallel and spiked four French pieces 
of artillery and two of the American ; but, on the quick ad- 
vance of the guards in the trenches, they retreated precipi- 
tately. The spikes were easily extracted ; and in six hours 
the cannon again took part in the fire which enfiladed the 
British works. 

On the seventeenth, Cornwallis, who could neither hold 
his post nor escape into the country, proposed to sur- 
Oot. 18. ren^r. On the eighteenth. Colonel Laurens and the 
Viscount de Noailles as commissioners on the Amer- 
ican side met two high officers of the army of Cornwallis, to 
draft the capitulation. The articles were the same as those 
which Clinton had imposed upon Lincoln at Charleston. 
All the troops were to bo prisoners of war ; all public prop- 
erty was to be delivered up. Runaway slaves, and the 
plunder taken by officers and soldiers in their marches 
through the country might be reclaimed by their owners ; 
with these exceptions, private property was to be respected. 
^1 royalists were abandoned to trial by their own country- 
men. But, in the packet which took the despatches to Sir 
Henry Clinton, Cornwallis was permitted to cCnyey awsay 
such persons as were most obnoxious to the laws of Virginia. 
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Of prisoners, there were seven thousand two hundred 
and forty-seven regular soldiers, the flower of the British 
army in America, beside eight hundred and forty sailors. 
The British loss during the siege amounted to more than 
three hundred and fifty. One hundred and six guns were 
taken, of which seventy-five were of brass. The land forces 
and stores were assigned to the Americans, the ships and 
mariners to the French. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the nineteenth, Cornwallis remaining in octfis. 
his .tent. Major-general O’Hara marched the British 
army past the lines of the combined armies, and, not with- 
out signs of repugnance, made his surrender to Washington. 
His troops then stepped forward decently and piled their 
arms on the ground. 

Nor must impartial history fail to relate that the French 
provided for the siege of Yorktown thirty-seven ships of 
the line, and the Americans not one ; that while the Amer- 
icans supplied nine thousand troops, of whom fifty-five hun- 
dred were regulars, the contingent of the French consisted 
of seven thousand. 

Among the prisoners were two battalions of Anspach, 
amounting to ten hundred and seventy-seven men ; and two 
regiments of Hesse, amounting to eight hundred and thirty- 
three, On the why to their camp, they passed in front of 
the regiment of Deux Fonts. At the sight of tl^ir country- 
men, they forgot that they had been in arms against each 
other, and embraced with tears in their eyes. The English 
soldiers affected to look at the allied army with scorn ; 
their officers conducted themselves with decorum, yet felt 
most keenly how decisive was their defeat. 

When the letters of Washington announcing the capitula- 
tion reached congress, that body, with the people streaming 
in their train, went in procession to the Dutch Lutheran 
church to return thanks to Almighty God. Every breast 
sw'elled with joy. In the evening, Philadelphia was illumi- 
nated with greater splendor than at any time before. Oon- 
gKss voted honors to Washington, to Roohambeau, and to 
De Grasse, with special thanks to the officers and troops. 
A marble column was to be erected at Yorktown, with 
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emblems of the allianoe between the United States and his 
most Christian majesty. 

The Bake de Lanzun, chosen to take the news across the 
Atlantic, amved in twenty-two days at Brest, and 
reached Versailles on the nineteenth of November. 
The king, who had just been made happy by the 
birth of a dauphin,, received the glad news in the queen’s 
apartment. Tlxe very last sands of the life of the Count de 
Maurepas were running out; but he could still recognise 
Be Lauzun, and the tidings threw a halo round his death- 
bed. The joy at court penetrated the whole people, and 
the name of Lafayette was pronounced with veneration. 
“History,” said Vergennes, “ offers few examples of a suc- 
cess so complete.” “All the world agree,” wrote Frank- 
lin to Washington, “that no expedition was ever better 
planned or better executed. It brightens the glory that 
must accompany your name to tJie latest posterity.” 

The iipst tidings of the surrender of Cornwallis reached 
England from France about noon on the twenty-fifth 
Kov.26. of November. “It is all over,” said Lord North 
many times, under the deepest agitation and distress. 
Fox — to whom, in reading history, the defeats of armies of 
invaders, from Xerxes’ time downwards, gave the greatest 
satisfaction — heard of the capitulation of Yorktown with 
wild delight. He hoped it might become the conviction of 
all mankind, that power resting on armed force is invidious, 
detestable, weak, and tottering. The official report from 
Sir Henry Clinton was received the same day at mid- 
Not. air. night. When on the following Tuesday parliament 
came together, the speech of the king was eonfused, 
the debates in the two houses augured an impending change 
in the opinion of parliament, and the majority of the min- 
istry was reduced to eighty-eeven. A fortnight later, the 
motion of Sir James Lowther to gpve up “ all further at- 
tempts to reduce the revolted colonies ” was well received 
by the members from the country, and the majority of the 
ministry after a very long and animated debate dwindled to 
forty-one. The city of London entreated the kii^ to put 
an end to “this unnatural and unfortunate war.” Such, 
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too, was the wish of public meetings in Westminster, in 
Southwark, and in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey. 

The house of commons employed the recess in grave 
reflection. The chimes of the Christmas bells had hardly 
died away, when the king wrote as stubbornly as ever : 

difiiculties can get me to consent to the getting of 
peace at the expense of a separation from America.” 

Yet Lord George Germain was compelled to retire in- 
gloriously from the cabinet. It was sought to palliate his 
disgrace with a peerage ; but, when for the first time he 
repaired to the house of lords, he was met at its threshold 
by the unsparing reprobation of his career of cowardice 
and blindly selfish incapacity. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

BKGLAXD BKTVSBS TO CONTIKUB TffB AMBBICAK WAB. 

1782. 

Thb campaign in Virginia being finished, Washington 
and the eastern army were cantoned for the winter 
ja^7. their old positions around New York ; Wayne, 
with the Pennsylvania line, marched to the south to 
re-enforce Greene ; the French under Rochambeau encamped 
in Virginia ; and De Grasse took his fleet to the West Indies. 
From Philadelphia, Robert R. Livingston, the first Ameri- 
can secretary for foreign affairs, communicated to Franklin 
the final insti'uctions for negotiating peace; and the firm 
tone of Franklin’s reply awakened new hopes in congress. 

While the conditions of peace were under consideration, 
America obtained an avowed friend in the Dutch republic. 
John Adams had waited more than eight months for an 
audience of reception, unaided even indirectly by the 
, French ambassador at the Hague, because interference 
would have pledged France too deeply to the support of 
the United Provinces, whose complicated form of govern- 
ment promised nothing but embarrassment to an ally. 
Encouraged by the success at Yorktown, on the ninth of 
January he presented himself to the president of the states- 
general, and, renewing his formal request for an opportunity 
of presenting his credentials, “ demanded a categorical an- 
swer which he might transmit to his sovereign.” He next 
went in person to the deputies of the several cities of Hol- 
land, following the order of their rank in the confedera- 
tion, and repeated his demand to each one of them. The 
attention of Europe was ^rawn to the adventurons and 
sturdy diplomatist, who dared alone and unsustained to 
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initiate so bold and novel a procedure. Not one of the 
representatives of foreign powers at the Hague believed 
that it could succeed. 

On the twenty-sixth of February, Friesland, famous for 
the spirit of liberty in its people, who had retained in their 
own hands the election of their regencies, declared in favor 
of receiving the American envoy ; and its vote was the 
index of the opinion of the nation. A month later, the 
states of Holland, yielding to petitions from all the princi- 
pal towns, followed the example. Zealand adhered on the 
fourth of April ; Overyssel, on the fifth ; Groningen, on the 
ninth ; Utrecht, on the tenth ; and Guelderland, on the sev- 
enteenth. On the day which chanced to be the seventh 
anniversary of ‘Hhe battle of Lexington,” their high mighti- 
nesses, the states-general, reporting the unanimous decision 
of the seven provinces, resolved that John Adams should be 
received. 

The Dutch republic was the second power in the 1782. 
world to recognise the independence of the United 
States of America; and the act proceeded from its heroic 
sympathy with a young people struggling against oppres- 
sion, after tlie example of its own ancestors. The American 
minister found special pleasure in being introduced to the 
court where the first and the third William accomplished 
such great things for the Protestant religion and the rights 
of mankind, ‘^This country,” wrote ho to a friend, ‘‘a])- 
pears to be more a home than any otlier that I have seen. 
I have often been to that church at Leyden, where the 
planters of Plymouth worshipped so many years ago, and 
felt a kind of veneration for the bricks and timbers.” 

The liberal spirit that was prevailing in the world pleaded 
for peace. The time had not come, but was coming, when 
health-giving truth might show herself everywhere and 
hope to be received. The principles on which America 
was founded impressed themselves even on the rescripts of 
the emperor of Austria, who proclaimed in his dominions 
freedom of religion. 

If liberty was spreading through all realms, how much 
more should it make itself felt by the people who regarded 

VOL. VI. 28 
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their land as its chosen abode ! It might suffer eclipse dar- 
ing their straggle to recover their transatlantic possessions 
by force ; but the old love of freedom, which was fixed by 
the habit of centuries, must once more reassert its sway. In 
the calm hours of the winter recess, members of the house 
of commons reasoned dispassionately on the war with their 
ancient colonists. The ^ing, having given up Germain, 
superseded Sir Henry Clinton by fhe humane Sir Guy 
Carleton, and owned it impossible to propose great conti- 
nental operations. The estimates carried by the ministry 
through parliament for America were limited to defensive 
measures, and the house could no longer deceive itself as 
to the hopelessness of the contest. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-second of February, a motion against continuing 
the American war was made by Conway ; was supported by 
Fox, William Pitt, Barrd, Wilberforce, Mahon, Burke, and 
Cavendish ; and was negatived by a majority of but one. 
Five days later, his resolution of the same puri>ort for an 
address to the king ob^ined a majority of nineteen. 

The next day, Edmund Burke wrote to Franklin : “ I 
.congratulate you as the friend of America ; I trust not as 
the enemy of England ; I am sure as the friend of man- 
kind ; the resolution of the house of commons, carried in 
a very full house, was, I think, the opinion of the whole. 
I trust it will lead to a speedy peace between the two 
branches of the English nation.” 

The address to the king having been answered 
Marfi. equivocal terms, on the fourth of March Conway 
brought forward a 'second address, to declare that 
the house would consider as enemies to the king and coun- 
try all those who would further attempt the prosecution 
of a war on the continent of America for the purpose of 
reducing the revolted colonies to obedience ; and, after a 
long, discussion, it was adopted without a division. With 
the same unanimity, leave was the next day granted to 
bring in a bill, ** enabling” the king to make a peace, or a 
. truce with America. The bi}l for that purpose was accord- 
ingly brought in by the ministers ; but more than two and 
a h^f months passed away ^before it became a law un4er 
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their successors, in an amended form. Forth repaired to 
France as the agent of the expiring administration, to par- 
ley with Vergennes on conditions of peace, which did 
not essentially differ from those of Necker in a former 
year. 

To anticipate any half-way change of ministry. Fox, in 
the debate of the fourth, denounced Lord North and his 
colle.agues as “ men void of honor and honesty,” a coalition 
with any one of them as an infamy ; but on the seventh 
he qualified his words in favor of Tx>rd Thurlow. In the 
majesty of upright intention, William Pitt, now in his 
great days, which were the days of his youth, stood aloof 
from all intrigue, saying; “I cannot expect to take any 
share in a new administration, and I never will accept a 
subordinate situation.” The king toiled earnestly to retard 
the formation of a ministry till he could bring Rockingham 
to accept conditions, but the house of commons would 
brook no delay. On the twentieth, more members M*a** 2 o. 
appeared than on any occasion thus far during that 
reign, and the crowds of spectators were unprecedented. 
Lord North, having a few days before narrowly escaped a 
vote of censure, rose at the same moment with a member 
who was to have moved a want of confidence in the minis- 
ters. The two p.irties in the house shouted wildly the names 
of their respective cham}*ions. The speaker hesitated; when 
Lord North, gaining the floor on a question of order, with 
good temper but visible emotion, announced that his admin- 
istration was at an end. 

The outgoing ministry was the worst which England 
had known since parliament ha4 been supreme. “ Such a 
bunch of imbecility,” said the author of “ Taxation no Tyr- 
anny,” and he might have added, of corruption, “never 
di8gr,aced the country ; ” and he has left on record that he 
“ prayed /ind gave thanks ” when it was dissolved. Pos- 
terity has been towards Lord North more lenient and less 
just. America gained, through his mismanagement, inde- 
pendence, and can bear him no grudge. In England, no 
party claimed him as their representative, or saw fit to 
bring him to judgment ; so that his scholarship, his unruf- 
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fled temper, the purity of his private life, and good words 
from Bums, from Gibbon, and more than all from Macau- 
lay, have retained for him among his countrymen abetter 
repute as minister than he deserved. 

1782 people were not yet known in parliament as a 

power; and outside of them three groups only could 
contribute members to an administration. The new tory 
or conservative party, toward which the part of the whigs 
represented by Portland and Burke were gravitating, had 
at that time for its most conspicuous and least scrupulous 
defender the chancellor, Thurlow. The followers of Chat- 
ham, of whom it was the cardinal principle that the British 
constitution recognises a king and a people no less than a 
hereditary aristocracy, and that to prevent the overbearing 
weight of that aristocracy the king should sustain the lib- 
erties of the people, owned Shelburne as their standard- 
bearer. In point of years, experience, philosophic culture, 
and superiority to ambition as a passion, he was their fittest 
leader, though ho had never enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship of their departed chief. It was he who reconciled 
George III. to the lessons of Adam Smith, and recom- 
mended them to the younger Pitt, through whom they 
passed to Sir Robert Peel ; but his habits of study, and 
his want of skill in parliamentary tactics, had kept him 
from political connections as well as from political intrigues. 
His respect for the monarchical element in the British con- 
stitution invited the slander that he was only a counter- 
feit liberal, at heart devoted to the king ; but in truth he 
was very sincere. His reputation has comparatively suf- 
fered with posterity, for no party has taken charge of his 
fame. Moreover, being more liberal than his age, his 
speeches sometimes had an air of ambiguity, from his at- 
tempt to present his views in a form that might clash as 
little as possible with the prejudices of his hearers. The 
third set was that of the old whigs, which had governed 
England from the revolution till the coming in of George 
III., and which deemed itself invested with a right to gov- 
ern for ever. Its principle was the paramount power of 
the aristocracy ; its office, as Rockingham expressed it, ** to 
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fight up against king and people.” They claimed to bo 
liberal, and many of them were so ; but they were more 
willing to act as the trustees of the people, than with the 
people and by the people. Like the great Roman lawyers, 
tlie best of them meant to be true to their clients, but never 
respected them as their equals. An enduring liberal govern- 
ment could at that time be established in England only by 
a junction of the party then represented by Shelburne and 
the liberal wing of the 8uj)porter8 of Rockingliam. Such a 
union Chatham for twenty years had striven to bring about. 

Tlie king kept his soitows, as well as he could, pent up in 
h's own breast, but his mind was “truly torn to pieces ” by 
the inflexible resolve of the house of commons to stop the 
war in America. He blamed them for having lost the feel- 
ings of Englishmen. Moreover, he felt keenly “ the cruel 
usage of all the powers of Euroj^e,” of whom every one 
adhered to the principles of the armed neutrality, and every 
great one but Spain desired the perfect emancipation of the 
United States. The day after the ministry announced its 
retii’ement, he proposed to Shelburne to take the adminis- . 
tration with Thurlow, Gower, and Weymouth, Camden, 
Grafton, and liockingham. This Shelbunie declined as 
“ absolutely impracticable,” and from an equal regard to 
the quiet of the sovereign and the good of the country he 
urged that Rockingham might be sent for. The king could 
not prevail with himself to accept the advice, and he spoke 
discursively of his shattered health, his agitation of mind, 
his low opinion of Rockingham’s understanding, his horror 
of Charles Fox, his preference of Shelburne as com- 
pared to the rest of the opposition. For a day he 
contemplated calling in a number of principal per- 
sons, among whom Rockingham might be included; and, 
when the many objections to such a measure were pointed 
out, he still refused to meet Rockingham face to face, and 
could not bring himself further than to receive him through 
the intervention of Shelburne. 

In this state of things, the latter consented to be the 
bearer of a message from the king, but only on the condition 
of “ full power and .full confidence ; ” a clear approval at . 
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first setting out of every engagement to which he stood 
already committed as to men and as to measures ; and 
authority to procure “ the assistance and coioperation of the 
Rockinghams, cost what it would, more or less.” “Neces- 
sity,” relates the king, “ made me yield to tlie advice of 
Lord Shelburne.” Thus armed with the ami)le8t powere, 
the mediator fulfilled his office. Before accepting the offer 
of the treasury, Rockingham, not neglecting two or thive 
minor matters, made but one gre.at proposition, that there 
should be “ no veto to the independence of America.” The 
king, though in bitterness of spirit, consented in writing 
to the demand. “ I was thoroughly resolved,” he says of 
himself, “ not to open my mouth on any negotiation with 
America.” 

In constructing his ministry, Rockingham wisely com- 
posed it of members from both fractions of the liberal party. 
His own connection was represented by himself. Fox, 
Cavendish, Keppel, and Richmond; but he retained as 
chancellor Thurlow, who bore Shelburne malice and had 
publicly received the glowing eulogies of Fox. Shelburne 
took with him into the cabinet Camden ; and, as a balance 
to Thurlow, the great lawyer Dunning, raising him to the 
])eerage as Lord A8hburtt)n. Conway and Grafton might 
be esteemed as neutral, having both been members alike of 
the Rockingham and the Chatham administrations. Men 
of the next generation asked why Burke was offered no seat 
in the cabinet. The new tory party would give power to 
any man, however born, that proved himself a bulwark to 
their fortress ; the old whig party reserved the highest 
places for those cradled in the purple. “ I have no views to 
become a minister,” Burke said ; “ nor have I any 
1782. right to such views. I am a man who have no pre- 
timsions to it from fortune ; ” and he was more than 
(iontent with the rich office of paymaster for himself, and 
lucrative places for his kin. 

Franklin in Paris had watched the process of the house 
of commons in condemning the war, and knew England so 
well as to be sure that Shelburne must be a member of the 
new administration. Already, on the twenty-second, he 
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seized the opportunity of a traveller returning to England 
to open a correspondence with his friend of many years, 
assuring him of the continuance of his own ancient respect 
for his talents and virtues, and congratulating him on the 
returning good disposition of his country in favor of Amer- 
ica. “1 hope,” continued he, “it will tend to produce a 
general peace, which I am sure your lordship, with all good 
men, desires ; which I wish to see before I die ; and to 
which I shall with infinite pleasure contribute every thing 
in my power.” In this manner began the negotiation which 
was to bi’ing a breathing time to the world. 

Franklin had rightly divined the future, and his overture 
arrived most opportunely. Shelburne, as the elder secre- 
tary of state having his choice, elected the home depart- 
ment, which then included America; so that he had by 
right the direction of all measures relating to the 
United States. On the fourth of April, he instructed 
Sir Guy Carleton to proceed to New York with all 
possible expedition ; and he would not suffer Arnold to 
return to the land which he had bargained to betray. On 
the same day, he had an interview with Laurens, then in 
England, as a prisoner on parole ; and, having learned of 
him the powers of the American commissioners, before 
evening he selected for his diplomatic agent to treat with 
them Richard Oswald of Scotland. The king, moved by 
the acceptable part which Shelburne had “ acted in the 
whole negotiation for forming the present administration,” 
departed fi-om his purpose of . total silence and gave his 
approval, alike to the attempt “ to sound Mr. Franklin ” 
and to the employment of Oswald, who had passed many 
years in America, understood it well, on questions of com- 
merce agreed with Adam Smith, and engaged in the busi- 
ness disinterestedly. By him, writing as friend to friend, 
Shelburne answered the overture of Franklin in a letter, 
which is the key to the treaty that followed. 

“ London, 6 April, 1782. Dear Sir, I have been favored 
with ■ your letter, and am much obliged by your remem- 
brance. I find myself returned nearly to the same situa- 
tion whic^ you remember me to have occupied nineteen 
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years ago ; and I should be very glad to talk to you as I 
did then, and afterwards in 1767, upon the means of pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind, a subject much more 
agreeable to my nature than the best concerted plans for 
spreading misery and devastation. I have had a high opin- 
ion of the compass of your mind, and of your foresight. I 
have often been beholden to both, and shall be glad to be 
so again, as far as is compatible with your situation. Your 
letter, discovering the same disposition, has made me send 
to you Mr. Oswald. I have had a longer acquaintiince with 
him than even with you. I believe him an honorable man, 
and, after consulting some of our common friends, I have 
thought him the fittest for the purpose. He is a pacifical 
man, and conversant in those negotiations which are most 
interesting to mankind. This has made me prefer him to 
any of our speculative friends, or to any person of higher 
rank. He is fully apprised of my mind, and you may give 
full credit to any thing he assures you of. At the 
1782. same time, if any other channel occurs to you, I am 
ready to embrace it. I wish to retain the same sim- 
plicity and good faith which subsisted between us in trans- 
actions of less importance. Shelburne.” 

With this credential, Oswald repaired to Paris by way of 
Ostend. Laurens, proceeding to the Hague, found Adams 
engrossed with the question of his reception as minister in 
Holland, to be followed by efiEorts to obtain a loan of money 
for the United States, and to negotiate a treaty of coin- 
mei-ce and a triple alliance. Besides, believing that Shel- 
burne was not in earnest, he was willing to wait till the 
British nation should be ripe for peace. In this manner, 
the American negotiation was left in the hands of Franklin 
alone. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

IIOCKI2JG ham’s ministry ASSENTS TO AMERICAN 
INDBPENDBNCR. 

1782. 

I’liE hatred of America .as a self-existent state bec.ame 
every day more intense in Spain from the desperate 
weakness of her authority in her transatlantic pos- nw. 
sessions. Her rule was dreaded in them all ; and, as 
even her allies confessed, willi good reason. The seeds of 
rebellion were already sown in the vice-roy. allies of Buenos 
Ayres and Peru; and a union of Creoles and Indians 
might prove at any moment fatal to metropolitan domin- 
ion. French statesmen were of opinion that England, by 
emancij)ating Spanish America, might indemnify itself for 
all loss from the indopenden<*.e of a part of its own colonial 
empire ; and they foresaw in such a revolution the greatest 
benefit to the commerce of their own country. Immense 
naval preiiarations had been made by the Bourbons for the 
conquest of Jamaica; but now, from the fear of spreading 
the love of change, Florida Blanca suppressed every wish to 
acquire that hated nest of conti'aband trade. When the 
French ambassador reported to him the proposal of 
Yergennes to constitute its inhabitants an indepen- AprU. 
dent republic, he seemed to hear the tocsin of insur- 
rection sounding from the La Plata to San Francisco, and 
from that time had nothing to propose for the employment 
of the allied fleets in the West Indies. He was perplexed 
beyond the power of extrication.. One hope only remained.' 
Minorca having been wrested from the English, he concen- 
trated all the force of Spain in Europe on the one great 
object of recovering Gibraltar, and held France to her 
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proinise not to make peace until that fortress should be 
given up. 

With America, therefore, measures for a general peace 
mnst begin. As the pacification of the late British depen- 
dencies belonged exclusively to the department of Lord 
Shelburne, the other members of the cabinet should have 
respected his right. As a body they did so ; but Fox, 
leagued with young men as uncontrollable as himself, re- 
solved to fasten a quarrel upon him, and to get into his 
own hands every part of the negotiations for pe-ace. 
Aprfk. **■ meeting on the twelfth of April, he told 

Shelburne and those who sided with him that he 
was determined to bring the matter to a crisis ; and on the 
same day he wrote to one of his young friends : “ They 
mnst yield entirely. If they do not, we must go to war 
again ; that is all : I am sure I am ready.” Oswald at 
the time was on his way to Paris, where on the 
Apr. 16 . sixteenth he went straightway to Franklin. The 
latter, speaking not his own opinion only, but that of 
congress and of every one of his associate commissioners, 
explained that the United States could not treat for peace 
with Great Britain unless it was also intended to treat with 
France ; and, though Oswald desired to keep aloof from 
European affairs, he allowed himself to be introduced by 
Franklin to Vergennes, who received with pleasure assur- 
ances of the good disposition of the British king, recipro- 
cated them on the part of his own sovereign, and invited an 
offer of its conditions. He wished America and France to 
treat directly with British plenipotentiaries, each for itself, 
the two negotiations to move on with equal step, and the 
two treaties to be simultaneously signed. 

From Amsterdam, John Adams questioned whether, with 
Canad.a and Nova Scotia in the hands of the English, the 
Americans could ever have a real peace. In a like spirit, 
Franklin intrusted to Oswald “Notes for Conversation,” 
in which the voluntary cession of Canada was suggested as 
the surety “ of a durable peace and a sweet reconciliation.” 
At the same time, he replied to his old friend Lord Shel- 
burne: “I desire no other channel of communication be- 
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tween us than that of Mr. Oswald, which I think your 
lordship has chosen with much judgment! He will be 
witness of my acting with all the sincerity and good faith, 
which you do me the honor to expect from me ; and if he 
is enabled, when he returns hither, to communicate more 
fully your lordship’s mind on the principal points to be 
settled, I think it may contribute much to the blessed work 
our hearts are engaged in.” 

AnotJier great step was taken by Franklin. He excluded 
Spain .altogethe.r fi*om the American negotiation. Entreat- 
ing Jay to come to Paris, he wrote : “ Spain has taken four 
years to consider whether she should treat with us or not. 
Give her forty, and let us in the mean time mind our own 
business.” 

On the twenty-third, shortly after the return of 1782. 
Oswald to Loudon, the cabinet on his report agreed 
to send him again to Frjinklin to acquaint him of their 
readiness to treat at Paris for a general peace, conceding 
American independence, but otherwise maintaining 
the treaties of 1763. On the twenty-eighth, Shel- Apr. 28 . 
burne, who Was in earnest, gave to his agent the 
verbal instruction : ‘‘ If America is independent, she must 
be so of the whole world, with no ostensible, tacit, or secret 
connection with France.” Canada could not be (^eded. It 
was “ reasonable to expect a free trade, unencumbered with 
duties, to every part of America.” ‘‘ All debts due to Brit- 
isli subjects were to be secure, and the loyalists to be 
restored to a full enjoyment of their rights and privi- 
leges.” As a compensation for the restoration of New 
York, Oharieston, and Savannah, the river Penobscot might 
be proposed for the eastern^ boundary of New England. 

“ Finally,” he said, “tell Dr. Franklin candidly and confi- 
dentially Lord Shelburne’s situation with the king ; that his 
lordship will make no use of it but to keep his word with 
mankind,” With these instructions, Oswald i-etumed im- 
mediately to Paris, bearing from Shelburne to Franklin a 
most friendly letter, to which the king had given his 
thorough approval. 

With the European belligerents, the communication was 
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necessarily to proceed from the department of which Fox 
was the chief. ’ He entered upon the business in a spirit 
that foreboded no success ; for, at the very moment of his 
selection of an emissary, he declared that he did nut think 
it much signified how soon he should break up the cabinet. 
The person of whom he made choice to treat on the weight- 
iest interests with the most skilful diplomatist of Europe 
was Thomas Grenville, one, of his own partisans, who was 
totally ignorant of the relations of America to France, and 
very young, with no experience in public business, and a 
very scant knowledge of the foreign relations of his own 
country. 

1782 . Arriving in Paris on the eighth of May, Grenville 
May 8 . delivered to Franklin a most cordial letter of intro- 
duction from' Fox, and met with the heartiest welcome. 
After receiving him at breakfast, Franklin took him in his 
own carriage to Versailles; and there the dismissed post- 
master-general for America, at the request of the British 
secretary of state, introduced the son of the author of the 
American stamp act as the British plenipotentiary to the 
minister for foreign affairs of the Bourbon king. States- 
men at Paris and Vienna were amused on hearing that the 
envoy of the “ rebel ” colonies was become “ the introduc- 
tor ” of the representatives of Great Britain at the court of 
Versailles. 

Vergennes received Grenville most cordially as the 
nephew of an old friend, but smiled at his offer to grant 
to France the independence of the United States; and 
Franklin refused to accept at second hand that indepen- 
d.ence which his country had already won. Grenville re- 
marked that the war had been provoked by encouragement 
from France to the Americans to revolt; to which Ver- 
gennes answered with' warmth that France had found and' 
not made America independent, and that American ind^ 
pendenoe was not the only cause of the war. On the 
May 10. next day, Grenville, unaccompanied by Franklin, met 
'Vergennes and De Aranda, and offered peace on the 
basis of the independence of the United States and the 
treaty of 1768. “That treaty,” siud Vergennes, “I can 
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never read without a shudder.. The king, my master, can- 
not in any treaty consider the independence of Amer- 
ica as ceded to him. To do so would be injurious to 
the dignity of his Britannic majesty.” The Spanish 
ambassador urged with vehemence that the griefs of the 
king of Spain were totally distinct from the independence 
of America. 

With regard to America, the frequent conversations of 
the young envoy with Franklin, who received him with con- 
stant hospitality, cleared up his views. It was exj)lained to 
him with precision that the United States were free from 
every sort of engagement Avith France except those con- 
tained in the public treaties of commerce and alliance. 
Grenville asked if these obligations extended to the recov- 
ery of Gibraltar for Spain ; and Franklin answered : “ It is 
nothing to America who has Gibraltar.” But Franklin saw 
in Grenville a young statesman ambitious of recommending 
himself as an able negotiator ; in Oswald, a man who, free 
from interested motives, earnestly sought a final settlement 
of all differences between Great Britain and America. To 
the former he had no objection, but he W'ould have been 
loath to lose the latter ; and, before beginning to treat of 
the conditions of peace, he wrote to Shelhurne his belief 
that the “ moderation, prudent counsels, and sound judg- 
ment of Oswald might contribute much, not only to the 
speedy conclusion of a peace, but to the framing of such a 
peace as may be firm and lasting.” The king, as he read 
the wishes of Franklin, which were seconded by "Vergennes, 
“thought it best to let Oswald remain at Paris,” saying 
that “ his correspondence carried marks of coming from a 
man of sense.” 

While Oswald came to London to make his second report, 
news that bettor reconciled the English to treat for peace 
arrived from the Caribbean Islands. The fleet of De Grasse 
In 1781, after leaving the coast of the United States, gave 
to France the naval ascendency in the West Indies. St. 
Eustatins was recaptured, and generously restored to the 
United Provinces. St. Christopher, Nevis, and Montserrat 
were successively taken. On the nineteenth of February, 
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1782, Rodney reappeared at Barbados -with a re-enforce- 
ment of twelve sail, and in the next week he effected a 
junction with the squadron o^ Hood to the leeward of An- 
tigua. To cope with his great advereary, De Grasse, who 
was closely watched by Rodney from St. Lucia, must unite 
with the Spanish squaxiron. For that purpose, on the eighth 
of April he turned his fleet out of Fort Royal in Martinique ; 
and, with only the advantage of a few hours over the British, 
he ran for Hispaniola. On the ninth, a partial engagement 
took place near the Island of Dominica. At daylight on 
the twelfth, Rodney by skilful manoeuvres drew near the 
French in the expanse of waters that lies between the islands 
of Guadaloupe, the Saintes, and Marie Galante. The sky 
was clear, the sea quiet; the trade-wind blew lightly, and, 
having the advantage of its unvarying breeze, Rodney made 
the signal for attack. The British had thirty-six ships ; the 
French, with a less number, excelled in the weight of metal. 
The French ships were better built ; the British in superior 
repair. The complement of the French crews, was the more 
full, but the British mariners were better disciplined. The 
light began sit seven in the morning, and without a respite 
of seven minutes it continued for eleven hours. The French 
handled their guns well at a distance, biit in close flght 
there was a want of personal exertion and presence of mind. 
About the time when the sun was at the highest, Rodney 
cut the lino of his enemy ; and the battle was continued in 
detail, all the ships on each side being nearly equally en- 
gaged. The “ Ville de Paris,” the flag-ship of De 
a^L Grasse, did not strike its colors till it was near foun- 
dering, and' only three men were left unhurt oh the 
upper deck. Four other ships of his fleet were captured ; 
one sunk in the action. 

On the side of the victors, about one thousand were killed 
or wounded : of the French, thrice as many ; for their ships 
were crowded with over five thousand land troops, and the 
fire of the British was rapid and well aimed. The going 
down of the sun put an end to the battle, and Rodney neg- 
lected pursuit. Just at nightfall, one of the ships of which 
the English had taken possession blew up. Of the poor 
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■wretches who were cast into the sea, some clung to bits 
of the wreck ; the sharks, of which the fight had called 
together shoals from the waters round about, tore them off, 
and even after the carnage of the day could hardly be 
glutted. ' 

The feeling of having reoovei-ed the dominion of the sea 
reconciled jEngland to the idea of peace. On the eigh- 
teenth of May, the day on which tidings of the victory 
were received, the cabinet agreed to invite proposals from 
Vergennes. Soon after this came a letter from Grenville, 
in which he argued that, as America had been the road to 
W'ar with France, so it offered the most practicable way 
of getting out of it ; and the cabinet agreed to a minute 
almost in his words, “ to propose the independency of Amer- 
ica in the first instance, instead of making it a condition 
of a general treaty.” The proposition in the words of 
Fox was accepted by Shelburne, was imbodied by him in 
his instructions to Sir Guy Carleton at New York, 
and formed the rule of action for Oswald on his ^|y’ 
return, with renewed authority, to Paris. Imlepen- 
dence was, as the king expressed it, “ the dreadful price now 
offered to America ” for peace. 

A commission was forwarded to Grenville by Fox to 
treat witli France, but with no other country ; yet he 
devoted nearly all his letter of instructions to the relations 
with America, showing that in a negotiation for peace the 
United States ought not to be encumbered by a power like 
Spain, “ which had never assisted them during the war, and 
had even refused to acknowledge their independence.” 

When Grenville laid before Vergennes his credentials, he 
received the answer that they were very insufficient, as 
they did not enable him to treat with Spain and America, 
the allies of France ; or with the Netherlands, her partner 
in the war. Repulsed at Versailles, Grenville took upon 
himself to play the plenipotentiary with America; 'on the 
fourth of June, he confided to Franklin the minute of the 
cabinet, and hoped to draw from him in return the Ameri- 
can conditions for a separate peace. But Franklin would 
not unfold the American conditions to a person not author* 
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iaed to receive them. Irritated by this “ unlucky check,” 
by which, as he thought, his hopes of a great diplomatic 
success were “ completely annihilated,” he made bitter and 
passionate and altogether groundless complaints of Oswald. 
He would have Fox not lose one moment to fight the battle 
with advantage against Shelburne, and to take to himself 
the American business by comprehending all ^ one. 

17(12, Though Fox had given up all present hope of mak- 
Juiie. jjjg peace, he enlarged the powers of Grenville so. as 
to include any potentate or state then at war with Great 
Britain; and he beat about for proofs of Shelburne’s “du- 
plicity of conduct,” resolved, if he could but get them, to 
“ drive to an open rupture.” 

Under his extended powere, Grenville made haste to 
claim the right to treat with America; but, when ques- 
tioned by Fyanklin, he was obliged to own that he was 
acting without the sanction of parliament. Within twenty- 
four hours of the passing of the enabling act, the powers for 
Oswald as a negotiator of peace with the United States 
were begun u])on, and were “ completely finished in the 
four days following;” but, on the assertion of Fox that 
they would prejudice every thing then depending in Paris, 
they were delayed. Fox then proposed that America, even 
without .a treaty, should be recognised as an independent 
power. Had he prevailed, the business of America must 
have passed from the home department to that for foreign 
affairs ; but, after full reflection, the cabinet decided “ that 
independence should in the first instance be allowed as the 
basis to treat on.” Professing discontent, “ Fox declared 
that his part was taken to quit bis oflSce.” 

The next day. Lord Rockingham expired. His ministry 
left great memorials of its short career. Through the me- 
diation of Shelburne, it forced the king to treat for peace 
with the United States on the basis of their independence. 
The success of America brought emancipation to Ireland, 
which had suffered even more than the United States from 
colonial monopoly. Its volunteer army, commanded by 
ofiicers of its own choice, having increased to nearly fifty 
thousand well-armed men, united under one general in chief, 
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the viceroy reported that, “ unless it was determined th.at 
the knot which bound the two countries should be severed 
for ever,” the points required by the Irish parliament must 
be conceded. Fox would rather have seen Ireland totally 
separated than kept in obedience by force. Eden, one of 
Lord North’s commissioners in America in 1778, and lately 
his secretary for Ireland, was the first in a moment of ill- 
humor to propose the repeal of the act of George I., which 
asserted the right of the parliament of Great Britain to 
make laws to bind the people and the kingdom of Ireland ; 
and after reflection the ministry of Rockingham adopted 
jmd carried the measure. Appeals from the courts of law 
iA Ireland to the British house of peers were abolished ; the 
restraint on independent legislation was done away with ; 
and Ireland, owning allegiance to the same king as Great 
Britain, obtained the independence of its own parliament. 
These were the first-fruits of the American revolu- 
tion. The Irish owed the vindication of their rights iTss. 
to the United States ; but, at the time, the gratitude 
of the nation took the direction of loyalty to their kingj 
and their legislature vote<l one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling for the levy of twenty thousand seamen. 

During the ministry of Rockingham, the British house 
of commons for the first time since the days of Cromwell 
seriously considered the question of a reform in the repre- 
sentation of Great Britain. The author of the proposition 
was William Pitt, then without office, but the acknowl- 
edged heir of the principles of Chatham. The resolution 
of inquiry was received with ill-conce.aled repugnance by 
Rockingham. Its support by Pox was lukewarm, and bore 
the mark of his aristocratic connections. Edmund Burke, 
in his fixed opposition to reform, was almost beside himself 
with passion, and was with difficulty j)crsuadcd to remain 
away from tho' debate. The friends of Shelburne, on the 
contrary, gave to the motion their cordial support; yet, by 
the absence and opposition of many of tho Rockingham con- 
nection, the question on this first division in the house of 
commons upon the state of the representation in the British 
parliament was lost, though only by a majority of twenty, 
voi.. VI. 29 
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The freedom of Ireland and the hopes of reform in the Brit- 
ish parliament itself went hand in hand with the triumph of 
liberty in America. 

The accession of a liberal ministry revived in Frederic of 
Prussia his old inclination to friendly relations with Eng- 
land. The empress of Russia now included the government 
in her admiration of the British people ; and Fox on his 
side, with the consent of the ministry, but to the great 
vexation of the king, accepted her declaration of the 
1782 . maritime rights of neutrals. But for the moment 
no practical result followed ; for the cabinet, as the 
price of their formal adhesion to her code, demanded her 
alliance. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

SHBLBirBNIi OFFKBB FBACK. 

July, August, 1782. 

Ok the death of Rockingham, the king offered to SheU 
burne by letter “ the employment of first lord of 
the treasury, and -with it the fullest political confi- 1783. 
denoe.” “Indeed,” added the king, “he has had 
ample sample of it by my conduct towards him since his 
return to my service.” Ko British prime minister had 
professed more liberal ])riiiciple8. He wished a thorough re- 
form of the representation of the people of Great Britain in 
parliament. Far from him was the thought that the pros-’ 
perity of America could bo injurious to England. He 
regarded neighboring nations as associates ministering to 
each other’s prosperity, and wished to form with France 
treaties of commerce as well as of peace. But Fox, who 
was entreated to remain in the ministry as secretary of 
state with a colleague of his own choosing and an ample 
share of power, set up against him the narrow-minded Duke 
of Portland, under whose name the old aristocracy was to 
rule parliament, king, and people. To gratify the violence 
of his headstrong pride and self-will, he threw away the 
glorious opportunity of endearing himself to mankind by 
gpranting independence to the United States and restoring 
peace to the world, and struck a blow at liberal government 
in his own country from which she did not recover in his 
lifetime. 

The old whig aristocracy was on the eve of dissolution. 
In a fisw years, those of its members who, like Burke and 
the Duke of Portland, were averse to shaking the smallest 
particle of the settlement at the revolution, were to merge 
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themselves in the new toiy or conservative party : the rest 
adopted the watchword of reform *, and, when they began to 
govern, it was with the principles of Chatham and Shel- 
burne. For the moment, Fox, who was already brooding 
on a coalition with the ministry so lately overthrown, in- 
sisted with his friends that Lord Shelburne was as fully 
devoted to the court as Lord North in his worst days. But 
the latter, contrary to his own judgment and political princi- 
ples, had persisted in the American war to please the king ; 
the former accepted power only after he had brought the 
king to consent to peace with independent America. 

The vacancies in the cabinet were soon filled np. For 
the home department, the choice of the king fell on William 
Pitt, who had not yet avowed himself in parliament for 
American independence, and who was in little danger of 
“ becoming too much dipped in the wild measures ” of “ the 
leaders of sedition ; ” bt;it it was assigned to the more ex- 
perienced Thomas Townshend, who had ever condemned 
the violation of the princi})le8 of English liberty in the ad- 
ministration of British colonics in America. Pitt, at three- 
and-twenty years old, became chancellor of the exchequer ; 
the seals of the foreign office were intrusted to Lord 
Grantham. 

1782. In the house of commons, Fox made on the ninth 
Juiyo. July his self-defence, which, in its vagueness and 
hesitation, betrayed his consciousness that he had no ground 
to stand upon. In the debate, Conway said with truth that 
eagerness for exclusive power was the motive of Fox, be- 
tween whom and Shelburne the difference of policy for 
America was very immaterial ; that the latter, so far from 
renewing the old, exploded politics, had been able to con- 
vince his royal master that a declaration of its indepen- 
dence was, from the situation of the country and the 
necessity of the case, the wisest and most expedient meas- 
ure that government could adopt. Burke called heaven 
and earth to witness the sincerity of his belief that “the 
ministry of Lord Shelburne would be fifty times worse than 
that of Lord North,” declaring that “ his accursed princi- 
ples were to be found in Machiavel, and that but for want 
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of understanding he irould be a Catiline or a Borgia.** 

Shelburne has been faithful and just to me,** wrote Sir 
William Jones to Burke, deprecating his vehemence : “the 
principles which he has professed to me are such as my 
reason approved.** “In all my intercourse with him, I 
never saw any instance of his being insincere,** wrote 
Franklin, long after Shelburne had retired from of- 
fice. On the tenth, Shelburne said in the house of 
lords : “ I stand firmly upon my consistency. I never 
will consent that a certain number of great lonls should 
elect a prime minister who is the creature of an aristocr.icy, 
and is vested with the plenitude of power, while the king 
is nothing more than a pageant or a puppet. In that case, 
the monarchical part of the constitution would be absorbed 
by the aristocracy, and the famed constitution of England 
would be no more. The members of the cabinet can vouch ’ 
that no reason, relative to the business of America, has 
been assigned or even hinted for the late resignations. 
The principle laid down rehative to peace with America has 
not in the smallest degree been departed from. Nothing' 
is farther from my intention than to renew the war in 
America ; the sword is sheathed, never to be drawn there 
again.” 

On the day on which Fox withdrew from the min- Jan« ao. 
istry, Shelburne, who now hiid liberty of action, 
wrote these instructions to Oswald : “ I hope to receive 
early assurances from you that my confidence in the sin- 
cerity and good faith of Dr. Franklin has not been mis- 
placed, and that he will concut* with you in endeavoring to 
render effectual the gre-at work in which our hearts and 
wishes are so equally interested. We have adopted his 
idea of the method to come to a general pacification by 
treating separately with each party. I beg him to believe 
that I can have no idea or design of acting towards him 
and his associates but in the most open, liberal, and honor- 
able manner.** 

Franklin, on his part, lost not a day in entering upon 
definitive negotiations for peace. From his long residence 
in England, he knew exactly the relations of its parties 
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and of its public men ; of whom the best were hie personal 
friends; .He was aware how precarious was the hold of 
Shelburne on power ; and he made all haste to bring 
July w. about an immediate pacification. On the tenth of 
July, in his own house and at his own invitation, he 
had an interview with Oswald, and proposed to him the 
American conditions of peace. The articles which could 
not be departed from were : independence, full and com- 
plete in every sense, to the thirteen states, and all British 
troops to be withdrawn from them ; for boundaries, the 
Mississippi, and on the side of Canada as they were before 
the Quebec act of 1774 ; and, lastly, a freedom of fishing off 
Newfoundland and elsewhere as in times past. 

Having already explained that nothing could be done 
for the loyalists by the United States, as their estates had 
been confiscated by haws of particular states which congress 
had no power to repeal, he further demonstrated that Great 
Britain had forfeited every right to intei'cede for them by 
its conduct and example ; to which end, he read to Oswald 
the orders of the British in Carolina for confiscating and 
Belling the lands and property of all patriots under the 
direction of the military ; and he declared definitively that, 
though the separate governments might show compassion 
where it was deserved, the American commissioners for 
peace could not msiko compensation of refugees a part of 
the treaty. 

Franklin recommended, but not as an ultimatum, a per- 
fect reciprocity in regard to ships and trade. He further 
directed attention to the reckless destruction of American, 
property by the British troops, as furnishing a claim to 
indemnity which might be set oif against the demands of 
British merchants and of American loyalists. He was at 
that time employed on a treaty of reimbursement to France 
by the United. States for its advances of money; and he 
expliuned to Oswald, as he had before done to Grenville, 
the exact nature and the limits of the obligations of Amer- 
ica to France for loans of which the debt and interest 
would be paid. 

The interview closed with the understanding by Oswald 
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that Franklin was ready to sign the preliminary articles 
of the treaty so soon as they could be agreed upon. The 
negotiation was opened and kept up with the knowledge and 
at the wish of Vergennes; but Franklin took upon himself 
to disobey the instructions of c<mgres8, and to the last with- 
held from him every thing relating to the conditions of the 
peace. 

So soon as Shelburne saw a prospect of a general paci- 
fication, of which he reserved the direction to himself, 
Fitzherbert, a diplomatist of not much experience and no 
great ability, was transferred from Brussels to Paris, to be 
the channel of communication with Spain, France, and Hol- 
land. He brought with him a letter to Franklin from Grant- 
ham, who expressed his desire to merit Franklin’s confidence, 
and from Townshend, who declared himself the zealous 
friend to peace upon the fairest and most liberal terms. 

While the commission and instructions of Oswald were 
preparing, Shelburne, who l)est understood American af- 
fairs, accepted the ultimatum of Franklin in all its branches; 
only, to prevent the bickerings of fishermen and to respect 
public opinion in England, he refused the privilege of dry- 
ing fish on the Island of Newfoundhand. 

On the twenty-seventh, Shelburne replied to Os- 1702. 
wald : “Your several letters give me the greatest 
satisfaction, as they contain unequivocal proofs of Dr. 
Franklin’s sincerity and confidence in those with whom ho 
treats. It will be the study of his majesty’s ministei-s to 
return it by every possible cordiality. There never have 
been tw'o opinions since you were sent to Paris upon the 
acknowledgment of American independency, to the full 
extent of all the resolutions of the province of Maryland, 
enclosed to yon by Dr. Franklin. But, to put this matter 
out of all possibility of doubt, a commission will be imme- 
diately forwarded to you, containing full powers to treat * 
and to conclude, with instructions from the minister who 
has succeeded to the department which I lately held to 
make the independency of the colonies the basis and pre- 
liminary of the treaty now depending, and so far advanced 
that, hoping as I do with you that the articles called advis- 
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able will be dropped and those called necessary alone 
retained as the ground of discul»sion, it may be speedily 
concluded. You very well know I have never made a 
secret of the deep concern I feel in the separation of coun- 
tries united by blood, by principles, habits, and every tie 
short of territorial proximity. But I have long since 
given it up, decidedly though reluctantly ; and the same 
motives which made me perhaps the last to give up all hope 
of reunion make me most anxious, if it is given up, that it 
shall be done so as to avoid all future risk of enmity and 
lay the foundation of a new connection, better adapted to 
the temper and interest of both countries. In this view, I 
go further with Dr. Franklin perhaps than he is aware of, 
and further, perhaps, than the professed advocates of inde- 
pendence are prepared to admit. I consider myself as 
pledged to the contents of this letter. You will find the 
ministry united, in full possession of the king’s confidence, 
and thoroughly disposed to peace, if it can be obtained upon 
reasonable terms.” 

1T82. The commission to Oswald, which followed in a 
Aug. 7. days, conformed to the enabling act of parlia- 

ment. The king pledged his name and word to ratify and 
confirm whatever might be concluded between him and the 
American commissioners ; our earnest wish for peace,” 
such were the words of instruction under the king’s own 
hand, “ disposing us to purchase it at the price of acceding 
to the complete independence of the thirteen states.” The 
merit of closing the murderous scenes of a war between 
men of the same kindred and language, by moderation, 
superiority to prejudice, a true desire of conciliation, an 
unreluctant concession to America of her natural advan- 
tages, together with a skilful plan through free trade to 
obtain by commerce an immense compensation for the loss 
* of monopoly and jurisdiction, is among British statesmen 
due to Shelburne. The initiating of the negotiation, equal 
sincerity, benignity of temper, an intuitive and tranquil 
discernment of things as they were, wisdom which never 
spoke too soon and never waited too long, belonged to 
Franklin, who had proceeded alone to the substantial con- 
clusion of the peace. 
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At this Tnoment, when the treaty seemed to need only to 
>e drafted in form and signed. Jay, haring arrived in Paris 
md recovered from illness, stayed all progress. Before 
tteating for peace, he said, the independence of the United 
States ought to be acknowledged by act of parliament, and 
th4 British troops withdrawn from America. But parlia- 
ment was not in session, and was, moreover, the 
most dangerous body to which America could have 
applied. Receding from this demand, Jay proposed 
a proclamation of American independence under the great 
seal ; but this also he yielded. 

In \merica, Jay had been an enthusiast for the triple 
alliano between France, Spmn, and the United States ; had 
been nodcrate in his desire for territory ; and, on fifteen 
division in congress, had given his vote against making the 
fisheries a condition of peace. As a consequence, all the 
influencaof the French minister in Philadelphia had been 
used to pomotc his election as minister to Spain. His illu- 
sions as o Spain having been very rudely dispelled, he 
passed froi too great confidence to too general mistrust. 

The cohrnission to Oswald spoke of the colonies and 
plantationsyf New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and the rest, 
naming the^ one by one ; and Oswald was authorized to 
treat with Ve American commissioners under any title 
which they hould assume, and to exchange with them 
plenipotentiav powers. Vergennes, who was anxious that 
there might b no impediment to a general peace, urged 
upon Jay that 'je powers of Oswald were sufiicient, saying ; 
“ This acceptate of your powers, in which you are styled 
commissioners f*m the United States of America, will be a 
tacit confession ^ your independence.” Franklin had made 
no objection to, \e commission, and still believed that it 
‘‘would do.” Tbpranklin, Jay made the remark: “The 
count does not wiA to see our independence acknowledged 
by Britain until th4 have made all their uses of us.” But 
the shortest way of^efeating such a plan was to proceed at 
once to frame the tnty of peace with England. 

Franklin saw witBjigmay how fast the sands of Shel- 
burne’s official life ^re running out, and that with his 
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removal the only chance of a favorable peace now so noarlj 
oonclnded would be lost ; but his advice brought upon hiia 
the suspicions of Jay. Oswald not only communi- 
Sep^i. ^ copy of his commission, but a part of lis 

instructions and a letter from the secretary of stste, 
promising in the king's name to grant to Anierica “fill, 
complete, and unconditional independence in the most ex- 
plicit manner as an article of treaty.” But Jay “positVely 
refused to treat with Oswald under his commission ” so 
that the negotiation was wholly suspended and put t> the 
greatest hazard. 

It was time for the war in America to come to ai end. 
British parties, under leaders selected from the mosf brutal 
of mankind, were scouring the interior of the southen coun- 
try, robbing, destroying, and taking life at thir pleas- 
Mar. 12. ure. “ On the twelftli of March,” writs David 
Fanning, the ruffian leader of one of tlu«e bands, 
“my men, being all properly equipped, assemblei together 
to give, the rebels a small scourge, which ive st out for.” 
They came upon the plantation of Andrew >alfour, of 
Randolph county, who had been a member o/ the North 
Carolina assembly, and held a commission it? the militia. 
Breaking into his house, they fired at him inthe presence 
of his sister and daughter, the first ball pa«ing through 
his body, the second through his neck. O? their way to 
another militia officer, they “burned severalrebel houses.” 
It was late before they got to the abode of ne officer, who 
made his escape, receiving three balls tlpugh his shirt. 
They destroyed the whole of his plantatio* Reaching the 
house of “ another rebel officer,” “ I told b®,” writes Fann- 
ing, “ if he would come out of the houso- would give him 
parole, which he refused. With that, I 'r4ered the house 
to be set on fire. As soon as he saw tb flames increasing, 
he called out to mb to spare his hous for his wife’s and 
children’s sake, and he would walk oulvith his arms in hu 
hands. I answered him that, if hqfv^ould walk out, his 
house should be spared for his wifq^fl children. When 
ho came out, ho said : ‘ Here I . am ; ^ith that, he received 
two bolls through his body. I prided on to one Major 
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Dugin’s plantation, and I destroyed all his property, and all 
the rebel officers’ property in the settlement for the distance 
of forty miles. On our way, I catched a commissary from 
Salisbury, and delivered him up to some of my men whom 
he had treated ill when prisoners, and they immedi- 
ately hung him. On the eighteenth of April, I set Aprf^is. 
out for Chatham, where I learned that a wedding was 
to be that day. We surrounded the house, and drove all out 
one by one. I found one concealed upstairs. Having my 
pistols in my hand, I discharged them both at his breast ; 
he fell, and that night expired.” ^ Yet this Fanning held a 
British commission as colonel of the loyal militia in Ran- 
dolph and Chatham counties, with authority to grant com- 
missions to others as captains and subalterns; and, after the 
war, was recommended by the office of American claims as 
a proper person to be put upon the half-pay list. 

At the north, within the immediate precincts of Apr. le. 
the authority of Clinton, Colonel James Delaney, of 
West Chester, caused three “ rebels ” to be publicly executed 
within the British lines, in retali.ation for the pretended mur-. 
der of some of the refugees. In New York, the refugees were 
imj)atient that American prisoners were not at once 
made to suffer for treason. On the eighth of April, Apr. s. 
the directors of the associated loyalists ordered Lieu- 
tenant Joshua Iluddy, a prisoner of war in New York, to 
be delivered to C<aptain Lippincot, and, under the pretext 
of an exchange, taken into New Jersey, where he 
was hanged by a party of loyalists on the heights of Apr. 12. 
Middleton, in revenge for the death of a loyalist pris- 
oner who had been shot as he was attempting to escape. 
Congress and Washington demanded the delivery of Lip- 
pincot as a murderer. Clinton, though incensed at the out- 
rage and at the insult to his own authority and honor, 
refused the requisition, but subjected him to a court-mar- 
tial, which condemned the deed, while they found in the 
orders under which he acted a loop-hole for his acquittal. 
Congress threatened retaliation on a British officer, but 
never executed the threat. 

1 1 use Fanning’s Journal from an exact manuscript copy. 
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The American ofBcera ever throughout the war set the 
example of humanity. The same spirit showed itself on 
.the side of the British as soon as Shelbtime became minis- 
ter. Those who bad been imprisoned for treason were 
treated henceforward as prisoners of war. Some of the 
ministers personally took part in relieving their distresses ; 
and in the course of the summer six hundred of them or 
more were sent to America in cartels for exchange. 
The anival of Sir Guy Carleton at New York to 
supersede Clinton was followed by consistent clem- 
ency. He desired that hostilities of all kinds might be 
stayed. He treated captives always with gentleness; and 
some of them he set free. When Washington asked that 
the Carolinians who had been exiled in violation of the 
capitulation of Charleston might have leave to return to 
their native state under a flag of truce, Carleton answered 
that they should be sent back at the cost of the king of 
England ; and that every thing should be done to make 
them forget the hardships which they had endured. Two 
hundred Iroquois, two hundred Ottawas, and seventy Chip- 
pewas came in the summer to St. John’s on the Chambly, 
ready to make a raid into the- state of New York. They 
were told from Carleton to bury their hatchets and their 
tomahawks. 

Acting under the orders of Greene in Georgia, 
Wayne, by spirited manoeuvres, succeeded in wrest- 
ing the state from the hands of the British, obliging them to 
abandon post after post and redoubt after redoubt, until they 
were completely shut up in Savannah. A body of 
May SI. British cavalry and infantry went out four miles 
from Savannah to escort a strong party of Greeks 
and Choctaws into the town. In the following night, Wayne 
threw himself with inferior force between them and Savan- 
nah, and, attacking them by surprise, totally defeated and 
dispersed them. At Sharon, five miles from Savannah, at 
jumm morning of the twenty-fourth of 

‘ June, a numerous horde of Creek warriors, headed 
by their ablest chiefs and a British officer, surprised his 
camp, and for a few momente were masters of his artillery. 
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Marshalling his troops under a very heavy fire of small- 
arms and hideous yells of the savages, he attacked them in 
front and flank with the sword and bayonet alone. The 
Indians resisted the onset with ferocity heightened by their 
momentary success. With his own hand, Wayne struck 
doAvn a war-chief. In the morning, Erristesego, the prin- 
cipal warrior of the Creek nation and the bitterest enemy of 
the Americans, was found among the dead. 

Self-reliance and patriotism revived in the rural popula- 
tion of Georgia ; and its own civil government was restored. 

On the eleventh of July, Savannah was evacuated, im. 
the loyalists retreating into Florida, the regulars to 
Charleston. Following the latter, Wayne, with his small 
but trustworthy corps, joined the standard of Greene. His 
successes had been gained by troops who had neither regu- 
lar food nor clothing nor pay. 

In South Carolina, Greene and Wayne and Marion, and 
all others in high command, were never once led by the 
assassinations committed under the authority of Lord 
George Germain to injure the property or take the life of 
a loyalist, although private anger could not always be 
restrained. In conformity to the writs issued by Rutledge 
as governor, the assembly met in January at Jacksonbor- 
ough on the Edisto. In the legislature were many of those 
who had been released from imprisonment, or had retumed 
from exile. Against the advice of Gadsden, who insisted 
that it was sound policy to forget and forgive, laws were 
p.assed banishing the active fiiends of the British govern- 
ment and confiscating their estates. 

The Americans could not recover the city of Charleston 
by arms.. The British, under the command of the just and 
humane General Leslie, gave up every hope of subjugating 
the state; and Wayne, who was ** satiate of this horrid 
trade of blood,” and would rather spare one poor savage 
than destroy twenty, and Greene, who longed for the repose 
of domestic life, strove to reconcile the Carolina patriots to 
the loyalists. 

The complaints of Greene respecting the wants of his 
army were incessant and just. In January, he wrote: 
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** Our men are almost naked for want of overalls and shirts, 
and the greater part of the array barefoot.” In March, he 
repeated the same tale : We have three hundred men 
without arms ; twice that number so naked as to be unfit 
for any duty but in cases of desperation. Kot a rag of 
clothing has arrived to us this winter. In this situation, 
men and ofiicers without pay cannot be kept in temper 
long.” Moreover, the legislature of South Carolina prohib- 
ited the impressing of provisions from the people, and yet 
neglected to furnish the troops with necessary food. 

The summer passed with no military events beyond 
skirmishes. In repelling with an inferior force a party of 
the British sent to Combahee ferry to collect provisions, 
Laurens, then but twenty-seven years old, received a 
j^. mortal wound. ** He had not a fault that I could 
discover,” said Washington, “ unless it were intre- 
pidity bordering upon rashness.” This was the last blood 
shed in the field during the war. 

The wretched condition of the American army Greene 
attributed to the want of a union of tlie states. He would 
invest congress with power to enforce its requisitions. If 
this were not done, he held it impossible to establish mat- 
ters of finance upon such a footing as to answer the public 
demands.” The first vehement impulse towards “ the con- 
solidation of the federal union ” was given by Robert Mor- 
ris, the finance minister of the confederation. With an 
exact administration of his trust, he combined, like Hecker, 
zeal for advancing his own fortune ; and he connected the 
reform of the confederation, which ought to have found 
imiversal approbation, with boldly speculative financial the- 
ories, that were received with doubt and resistance. His 
opinions on the benefit of a public debt were extravagant 
and unsafe. A native of England, he never held the keys to 
the sympathy and approbation of the American people. In 
May, 1781, when congress was not able to make due prepa- 
ration for the campaign, he succeeded, by highly colored 
promises of a better administration of the national finances, 
and by appeals to patriotism, in overcoming the scruples of 
that body, and obtained from it a charter fcr a national bank. 
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of which the notes, payable on demand, should be receivable 
as specie for duties and taxes, and in payment of dues from 
the respective states. The measure was carried by the 
votes of New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia 
with Madison dissenting. North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, seven states : single delegates from Rhode Island 
and Connecticut answered “ay;” but their votes were not 
counted, because their states were insnlBciently represented. 
Pennsylvania was equally divided ; Massachusetts alone 
voted against the measure. 

Before the end of the year, the opinion prevailed that 
the confederation contained no power to incorporate a 
bank; but congress had already pledged its word. As a 
compromise, the corporation was forbidden to exercise any 
powers in any of the United States repugnant to the lawd or 
constitution of such state ; and it was recommended to the 
several states to give to the incorporating ordinance its full 
operation. These requisitions Madison regarded as a tacit 
admission of the defect of power, and an antidote against 
the poisonous tendency of precedents of usurpation. The 
capital of the b.ank was four hundred thousand dollars, of 
which Morris took one half as an investment of the United 
States, paying for it in full with their money. On 
the seventh of January, 1782, the bank commenced its 
very lucrative business. The notes, though payable at 
Philadelphia in specie, did not command public confidence 
at a distance, and the corporation was able to buy up its 
own promises at from ten to fifteen per cent discount. A 
national currency having been provided for, Morris was 
ready to obey an order of congress to establish a mint. 

His first great measure having been carried, he threw the 
whole energy of his nature into the design of initiating 
a strong central government. He engaged the services of 
Thomas Paine to recommend to the people by a new eon* 
federation to confer competent powers on congress. To 
the president of congress he wrote ; “No hope of praise or 
apprehension of blame shall induce me to neglect a duty 
which I owe to America at large. I disclaim a delicacy 
which infiuences some minds to treat the states with tender- 
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ness and even adulation, while thej are in the habitual 
inattention to the calls of national interest and honor. Nor 
will I be deterred from waking those who slumber on the 
brink of ruin. But my voice is feeble, and I must therefore 
pray to be asristed by the voice of the United States in con- 
gress. Supported by them, I may perhaps do something ; 
but, without that support, I must be a useless incumbrance.” 

He was convinced that the raising as well as main- 
1782. taining of a continental army would be infinitely 
cheaper than armies of the states. A national navy, 
too, came within the scope of his policy. 

To fund the public debt and provide for the regular pay- 
ment of the interest on it he proposed a very moderate 
land-tax, a poll-tax, and an excise on distilled liquors. 
Each of these taxes was estimated to produce half a mill- 
ion ; a duty of five per cent on impoi'ts would produce a 
million more. The back lands were to be reserved as se- 
curity for new loans in Europe. 

The expenditures of the United States for the war had 
been at the rate of twenty millions of dollars in specie 
annually. The estimates for the year 1782 were for eight 
millions of dollars. Yet, in the first five months of the year, 
the sums received amounted to less than twenty thousand 
dollars, the estimated expenses for a. single day ; and of this 
sum not a shilling had been received from the east or the 
south. Morris prepared a vehement circular to the states ; 
but it was suppressed by the advice of Madison ; and one 
congressional committee was sent to importune the states 
of the north, another those of the south. 

An aged officer of the army, colonel in rank, unheard of 
in action, Nicola by name, not an American by birth, clung 
obstinately to the opinion that republics are unstable, and 
that a mixed government, of which the head might bear the 
title of king, would be best able to extricate the United 
States from their embarrassments. In a private lett^ to 
Washington, written, so far m the evidence goes, without 
concert with any one, he set forth his views in favor of mon- 
archy, with an intimation that it would, after diseusrion, be 
readily adopted by the people, and that it would be for him 
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who had so gloriously conducted the war to conduct the 
country^ “ in the smoother paths of peace.” 

To this communication, Washington, on the twenty-second 
of May, replied as follows : “ With a mixture of great sur- 
prise and astonishment, I have read with attention the sen- 
timents you have submitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, 
no occurrence in the course of the war has given me more 
painful sensations than yotir information of there being such 
ideas existing in the army, as you have expressed, and I 
must view with abhorrence and reprehend with severity. 
For the present, the communication of them will rest in my 
own bosom, unless some further agitation of the matter 
shall make a disclosure necessary. 

I am much at a loss to conceive what part of my conduct 
could have given encouragement to an address, which to me 
seems big with the greatest mischiefs that can befall my 
country. If I am not deceived in the knowledge of myself, 
you could not have found a person to whom your schemes 
are more. disagreeable. At the same time, in justice to my 
own feelings, I must add that no man possesses a more 
sincere wish to see ample justice done to the army than I 
do ; and, as far as my powers and influence, in a constitu- 
tional way, extend, they shall be employed to the utmost of 
my abilities to effect it, should there be any occasion. Let 
me conjure you, then, if you have any regard for your coun- 
try, concern for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts from your mind, and never communi- 
cate, as from yourself or any oift else, a sentiment of the 
like nature.” 

It lay in the ideas of Morris to collect the revenues im. 
of the United States by their own officers. The con- 
federation acted only on the states, and not on persons ; yet 
he obtained from congress authority to appoint receiver of 
taxes, and for that office in New York he selected its most 
^ted statesman. From the siege of York^wn, Hamilton 
had repaired to Albany, where he entered upon the study of 
the law, that in summer he might be received as attorney, 
in autumn as counsellor, ready meantime, if the war should 
be renewed, to take part in its dangers and its honors. The 

voi.. VI. 80 
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place, w^hich he accepted with heBitation, was almost a sine- 
cure; but he was instructed by Morris to exert histdlents 
w:ith the New York legislature to forward the views of con- 
gress. He had often observed the facility with which the 
eastern states had met in convention to deliberate jointly 
on the best methods of supporting the war. He repaired to 
Poughkeepsie on the next meeting of the New York legisla- 
ture, and explfuned his views on the only system' by which 
the United States could obtain a eonstitiition. On 
July w. nineteenth of July, Schuyler, his father-in-law, 
invited the senate to take into consideration the state 
of the nation. That body at once resolved itself into com- 
mittee, which reported that the radical source of most of 
the public embarrassments was the want of sufficient power 
in congress to effectuate the ready and perfect co-operation 
of the states'; that the powers of government ought without 
loss of time to be extended ; that the general government 
ought to have power to provide revenue for itself ; and it 
was declared “ that the foregoing important ends can never 
be attained by partial deliberations of the states separately ; 
but that it is essential to the common welfare that there 
should be as soon as possible a conference of the whole on 
the subject ; and that it would be advisable for this purpose 
to propose to congress to recommend, and to each state to 
adopt, the measure of assembling a general convention of 
the states, specially authorized to revise and amend the 
confederation, reserving right to the respective legisla- 
tures to ratify their determinations.” 

These resolutions, proposed by Schuyler in the senate, ' 
were carried unanimously in each branch of the legislature; 
and Hamilton, who had drafted them, was elected a dele* 
gate of New York to congress. Robert Morris, who saw 
the transcendent importance of the act of the New York 
legislature, welcomed the young statesman to his new career 
in these words : ** A firm, wise, manly sj^tem of federal gov- 
emmoit is what I once wished, what I how hope, what I 
dare not expect, but what I will not despair of.” 

Hiunilton of New York thus became the coUei^e of 
Madison of Virginia. The state papers whi^ they pre- 
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pared were equal to the best in Europe of that time. ' Ham> 
ilton was excelled by Madison in wisdom, large, sound, 
roundabout sense and perception of what the country would 
grant ; and surpassed him in versatility and creative power. 

On the last day of July, Morris sent to congress his budget 
for 1783, amounting at the least to nine millions of dollars ; 
and he oonld think of no way to obtain this sum but by 
borrowing four millions and raising five millions by ‘quotas. 
The best hopes of supporting the public credit lay in the 
proposal to endow congress with the right to levy a duty of 
five per cent on imports. Congress,” so wrote Madison, to 
sway the wavering legislature of Virginia, “ cannot abandon 
the plan as long as there is a spark of hope. Kay, other 
plans, on a like principle, must be added. Justice, gratitude, 
our reputation abroad, and our tranquillity at home, require 
provision for a debt of not less than fifty millions of dol* 
lars ; and I pronounce that this provision will not be ade- 
quately met by separate acts of the states. If there are not 
revenue laws which operate at the same time through all 
the states and are exempt from the control of each, the ' 
mutual jealousies which begin already to appear among' 
them will assuredly defraud both our forei^ and domestic 
creditors of their just claims.” 

The request of congress, in February, 1781, for power to 
collect a five per cent duty on imports encountered hostil- 
ity in Massachusetts. Jn a letter from its general court to 
congress, complaint was made that the state was called upon 
for more than its proper share of contributions ; that the duty 
on imports would be an unequal burden ; that the proposi- 
tion could not be acceded to, unless the produce of the tax 
should be passed to the special credit of the commonwealth. 
Congress in its reply brought to mind that the interest on 
the public debt already exceeded a million of dollars; 
that Massachusetts enjoyed the peculiar blessing of great 
commercial advantages denied by the fortune of common 
war to their less happy sister states ; that duties levied 
on imports are paid by ^e consumer, and ought not to be 
retained by the state which has the benefit of the importa- 
tion ; and it strongly urged a compliance with the proposi- 
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tion in question, as just and expedient, impartial and easy 
of execution, and alone offering a prospect of redressing 
the just complaints of the public creditors. After 
delays of more than a year, on the fourth of May, 
1782, the general court consented to the measure by 
a majority of two in the house and of one in the senate. 
The exception from duty of “ wool-cards, cotton-cards, and 
wire fo!t making them,” implies an increasing manufacture of 
cotton and wool. The act reserved to the general court the 
election of the collectors of the revenue, which it appropri- 
ated exclusively to the payment of the debts of the United 
States, contracted or to be contracted during the existing 
war. With their payment it was to expire. Even this mear 
gre concession received the veto of Hancock, the governor, 
though his veto was given one day too late to be re^urded. 

The attitude of this state and of Hhode Island left con- 
gress for the time poverty-stricken, and seemed to throw in 
the way of a good government hindrances which never could 
be overcome. Yet union was rooted in the heart of the 
American people. The device for its great seal, adopted by 
congress in midsummer, is the American eagle, as the em- 
blem of that strength which uses victory only for peace. It 
therefore holds in its right talon the olive branch ; with the 
left, it clasps together thirteen arrows, embleihs of the thir- 
teen states. On an azure field over the > head of the eagle 
appears a constellation of thirteen stars breaking gloriously 
through a cloud. In the eagle’s bea^ is the scroll, ** E pluri- 
bus unum,” many and one, out of diversity unity, the two 
ideas that make America great; individual freedom of 
states, and unity as the expression of conscious nationality. 
By further emblems, congpress showed its faith that the 
uufiiiished commonwealth, standing upon the broadest foun- 
dation, would be built up in strength, that Heav^ nodded 
to what had been Undertaken, that ^ a new line of i^s ” 
had begun. 

The earlier speeches in pfuliament of Shelbuime against 
granting independence to the United’ States had left in 
America a distrust that was not readily removed ; hut the 
respective commanders in diief vied with each other in acts of 
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humanity. The condition of the treasury of the United States 
was deplorable. Of the quotas distributed among the states, 
only four hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars 
were collected. Delaware and the three southern 1782 . 
states paid nothing. Rhode Island, which paid thirty- 
eight thousand dollars, or a little more than a sinth of its 
quota, was proportionately the largest contributor. Morris 
wished to establish a solid continental system of finance ; but 
taxes which were not likely ever to be paid could not be 
anticipated, and confidence had been squai\dered nway. In 
spring, he had written to Glreene : ‘‘You must continue 
your exertions with or without men, or provisions, clothing, 
or pay.” For provisioning the northern army, he had made 
contracts which he was obliged to dissolve from want of 
means to meet them, and could only write to Washington : 
“ I pray that Heaven may direct your mind to some mode 
by which we may be yet saved.” By the payment of 
Usurious rates, the army was rescued from being starved or 
disbanded. “ Their patriotism and distress,” wrote Wash- 
ington in October, “have scarcely ever been paralleled,- 
never been surpassed. The long-sufferance of the army is 
almost exhausted ; it is high time for a peace.” 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

PBAOB BBTWBBN THB TTKITBD STATBS AND OBBAT BBITAIK. 

1782. 

Db Gbassb, as he passed through London on parole, 
brought from Shelburne to Vergennes suggestions, 
1783 . which left Spain as the only obstacle in the way of 
peace. To conciliate that power. Jay was invited to 
Versailles, where, on the fourth of September, Rayneral, 
the most confidential assistant of Vergennes, sought to 
persuade him to resign for his country all pretensions to 
the eastern valley of the Mississippi, and with it the right 
to the navigation of that sti'eam. Jay was inflexible. On 
the sixth, liayneval sent him a paper containing a long 
argument against the pretensions of America to touch the 
Mississippi or the great lakes; and on the next morning, 
after an interview with the ' Spanish ambassador, he set 
ofi for England, to establish a good understanding ' with 
Shelburne. 

On the ninth, the departure of Rayneval came to the 
knowledge of Jay. On the tenth, a translation of an in- 
tercepted despatch from Marbois, the French secretary of 
legation at Philadelphia, against conceding a share in . the 
great fishery to the Americans, was communicated to 
Jay and Franklin. Jay was thrown from his equijj^ise. 
Having excited the distrust of Shdibume by pmreraptoi^y 
breaking off the negotiation, he now, throng aui. E^ish 
agent, sent to the British minister, with whom f he was 
wholly nnacqumnted, a personal request that he Would i!or 
the present take no measures with !^yneval ; giving as the 
reason, that It was the obvious intereCt bf Britain imme- 
diately to out the cords which tied the Ameiica>ns to ^Vance. 
Franklin, who bad vainly labored with hia colleague to finish 
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at once the treaty with England, strove as ever before to 
defeat all intrigues by hastening its consummation ; and to 
this end he urged on the British government a compliance 
with the demand of a new commission for Oswald. Lord 
Grantham had assured him by letter that **the establish- 
ment of an honorable and lasting peace was the system of 
the ministers.” “ I know it to be the sincere desire 
of the United States,” Franklin replied, on the day 
after reading the paper of Marbois ; “ and with such 
dispositions on both sides there is reason to hope that the 
good work in its progress will meet with little difficulty. 
A small one has occurred, with which Mr. Oswald will ac- 
quaint you. I flatter myself that means will be found on 
your part for removing it, and my best endeavors in remov- 
ing subsequent ones (if any should arise) may be relied 
on ; ” but Franklin neither criminated France, nor com- 
promised himself, nor his country, nor his colleague. 

Rayneval passed through London directly to Bow Wood, 
the country seat of Shelburne, in the west of England. “ I 
trust what you say as much as if Mr. de Yergiaines himself 
were speaking to me,” were the words with which he was 
welcomed. “ Gibraltar,” observed Rayneval, “ is as dear to 
the king of Spain as his life.” Shelhume answered : Its 
cession is impossible : I dare not propose it to the British 
nation.” ** Spain wishes to become complete mistress of 
the Gulf of Mexico,” continued Rayneval. On this point, 
Shellt>ume opened the way for concession, saying: ”It is 
no!,t. hy way of Forida that we carry on our contraband 
tradU^ but by way of Jamaica.” Shelburne, owned reluc- 
tantly .the necessity of .conceding independence to the 
UnitM States, but was resolved to concede it without 
any v^rvation. ^As to the question of boundaries and 
firiuKii^es,” observed Rayneval, do not doubt of the ear- 
neii^ ^purpose of the king to do every thing in his power to 
restrain Ammdcane. within the limits of justice and 
reason. Be.thoir pr^bsnsions to the fisheries what they 
may, it seems to^^ that there is one sure principle to 
follow pn.that subjlct; namely, that the fishery on the high 
seas is res nuUiuSf ihe property of no one, and that the 
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fisheTy on the coast b^ongs of right to the proprietaries 
of the coasts, unless there have been derogations founded 
upon treaties. As to boundaries, the British minister will 
find in the negotiations of 1754, relative to the Ohio, the 
boundaries which England, then the sovereign of the thir- 
teen United States, thought proper tc assign them.” To 
these insinuations, Shelburne, true to his words to Franklin, 
made no response. 

,, With regard to the mediation offered by the northern 
powers, he said : “ We have no need of them : they can know 
nothing about our affairs, since it is so hard for us to under- 
stand them ourselves ; there is need of but three persons 
to make peace, — myself, the Count de Vergennes, and you.” 
** I shall be as pacific in negotiating as I shall be active for 
war, if war must be continued,” he added, on the four- 
teenth. Rayneval replied? “Count' de Vergennes will, 
without ceasing, preach justice and moderation. It is his 
own code, and it is that of the king.” On the fif- 
teenth, they both came up to London, where, on the 
sixteenth, Rayneval met Lord Grantham. Nothing 
could be more decided than his refusal to treat about Gibral- 
tar. On the seventeenth, in bidding fareweU to Rayneval, 
Shelburne said, in the most serious tone and the most cour- 
teous manner : “ I have been deeply touched by every thing 
you have said to me about the character of the Mng of 
France, his principles of justice and moderation, his love of 
peace. I wish, not only to re-establish peace between the 
two nations and the two sovereigns, but to bring ^em.tip a 
cordiality which will constitute their reciprocal ' Imppiness. 
Not only are they not natural enemies, as men have fought 
till now, but they have interests which ought to bring them 
nearer together. We have each lost consideration in pur 
furious desire to do each other harm. Let us change pihi- 
ciples that are so erroneous. Let ns reunite, and w^e khall 
stop all revolutions in Europe.” By revidntions he meant 
the diviuon of Poland, the enoroat^mflute on Turkey, and 
the attempt of the court of Vienna to Italy under its 
control by seising ^e fine harbors of 'Ibalmatia. . 

“ There is another object,” continued Shelburne, “ which 
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makes a part of ray political view^; and that is the de- 
struction of monopoly in commerce. I rt!|fa«*d that monop- 
oly as odious, though the English nation, more than any 
other, is tainted with it. I flatter myself I shall be able to 
come to an understanding with your court upon .this subject, 
as well as upon our political amalgamation. I have spoken 
to the king on all these points. I have reason to believe 
that, when we shall h.ave made peace, the most frank 
cordiality will be established between the two princes,’’ 
Rayneval reciprocated these views, and added : “ Your 
principles oh .trade accord exactly with those of France; 
Count de Yergennes thinks that freedom is the soul of 
commerce.” 

The British ministry were so much in e.arnest in their 
desire fpr peace with the United States that a new com- 
mission was drafted for Oswald to conclude a peace or 
truce with commissioners of the thirteen United States of 
America, which were enumerated one by one. This con- 
cession was made after consultation with Lord Ashburton, 
who held that it was a matter of indifference whether the 
title chosen by the American commissioners should be ac- 
cepted by Oswald under the king’s authority, or directly 
by the king. The acknowledgment of independence was 
still reserved to form the first article of the treaty of peace. 
The chan^ of form was grateful and honorable to the 
United States; but the delay had gpven time to British 
creditors and to the refugees to muster all their strength 
and embarrass the negotiation by their importunities. The 
king Yas subdued, and said: “I am so much agitated 
with a fear of sacrificing the interests of my country, by 
harrying .peace on too fast, that I am unable to add any 
thing on that subject but the most frequent prayers to 
Heav^ . to guide me so to act that posterity may not lay 
the:.dWnfall of this once .respectable empire to my door ; 
and thiyt, if ruin should attend the measures that may be 
adopted, I may not long survive. them.” 

On purely Spanish questions, Jay appears to the . 1792. 
best advan;^ge,^ Oh the twenty-sixth of September, 
Aranda, in company with Lafayette, encpuntered him at 
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Versailles. Aranda asked ; When shall we proceed to do 
business?” Jay tieplied: “ When you communicate your 
powers to treat.” “ An exchange of oozumissions,” said 
Aranda, “ cannot be expected, for Spain has not acknowl- 
edged your independence.” “We have declared our inde- 
pendence,” said Jay; “and France, Holland, and Britain 
have acknowledged it.” Lafayette. came to his aid, and told 
the ambassador that it was not consistont with the dignity 
of France that an ally of hers like the United States 
1782. should treat otherwise than as independent. Ver- 
gennes pressed upon Jay a settlement of claims with 
Spain. J ay answered ; “ We shall be content with no bound- 
aries short of the Mississippi.” 

So soon as Oswald received his new commission, the 
negotiation, after the loss of a month, moved forwa^ easily 
and rapidly. At the request of Franklin, Jay drew up the 
articles of peace. They included the clauses relating tp 
boundaries and fisheries, which Franklin had settled with 
Oswald in July ; to these. Jay added a clause for reciprocal 
freedom of commerce, which was equally grateful ' to Frank- 
lin and Oswald, and a concession to the British of the 
free navigation of the Mississippi. He repeatedly insisted 
with Oswald tliat West Florida should not be left in the 
hands of the Spaniards, but should be restored to Fng- 
land^ and he pleaded “in favor of .the future' commerce 
of England, as if he had been of her council, and wished 
to make some reparation for her loss,” not duly consider- 
ing the dangers threatening tlie United States, If England 
should hold both East and West Florida and the .Bahama 
Islands. 

Shelburne had hoped to make a distinction between the 
jurisdiction over the western Country and property in its 
ungrinited domain, so that the sid^ of wild 1^^ might 
yield some compensation to the loyal refugees; bh>t Jay 
insisted that no such right of property remained to the 
king. Oswald urged upon him the restoration of the loy- 
alists to their civil rights ; bat Jay answered that the sub-' 
of pardon was one wi^ whiph **oongres^' cpuld not 
meddle. The ftates being sovereigns, the partiira in fault 
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■were answerable to them, and to them only.” Oswald 
yielded on both points. 

On sending over the draft of the treaty to the secre- 
tary of state, the British plenipotentiary wrote: “I look 
upon the treaty as now closed.” Both Franklin and Jay 
had agreed that, if it should be approved, they would sign 
it immediately. Towards the French minister, they coni 
tinned their reserve, riot even communicating to him the 
new commission of Oswald.* 

After the capture of Minorca by th^Duke do Crillon, the 
French and Spanish fleets united under his command to re- 
duce Gibraltar ; and Count d’ArtoiSj the brother of the king, 
passed through Madrid to be present at its surrender. But 
danger inspired the British garrison with an unconquerable 
intrepidity. By showers of red-hot shot, and by a most 
heroic sortie under General Elliot, the batteries which were 
thought to be fire-proof were blown up or consumed, and a 
fleet under Lord Howe was close at hand to replenish the 
stores of the fortress. The news of the catastrophe made 
Paris clamorous for peace. France, it was said, is engaged 
in a useless war for thankless allies. She has suffered dis- 
grace in the West Indies while undertaking to conquer 
.Tamaica for Spain, and now shares in the defeat before 
Gibraltar. Vergennes saw that she needed and demanded 
repose. To obtain a release from his engagement to Spain, 
h^ was ready to make great sacrifices on the part of his 
own country, and to require them of America. Congress 
was irieanwhile instructing Franklin to , use his utmost 
endeavom ■to effect the loan of four millions of dollars 
through the kind and generous exertions of the king it 82. 
of France ;” and on the third of October it renewed *• 

* On m’a assure que les n^goclationg sur le fond ^talent entam^ et 
que le j^flhipoterittaire anglais €talt assez ooulant. Mais Je suit <hui>s 
^ lien vouB dire de posltif et de certain k oat ^ard, 
Mesara. Jiijr qt SVanklin aa tenant dans la rdserve ia pins absnlas k mon 
dgard. ii» ria.m'ont mSme pas encore remis eppie du plein pouvoir de 
Mr. Os^ld je pense. Monsieur, qn’il sera utile que votts disies cetta 
partieularitd k Mr. LiTingston, afln qull puisse s'il le jiige k.propoa Mone- ■ 
ner les deux pMnlpotentialres amdrlcaiiis k la tenenr de letrifinstriictions. 
Vergennes to Lnzeme, 14 Oct., 1782. For the ins^a|etimis, see Shove, 
876, 377. 
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its resolution to hearken to no propositions for peace 
except in confidl^ce aoid in concert 'with its ally. 

1782. On the fourteenth of the same month, Vergennes 
explained to the French envoy at Philadelphia the 
policy of FVance : “ If we are so happy as to make peace, the 
king must then cease to snhsidize the American army, which 
•frill be as useless as it has been habitually inactive. We are 
astonished at the demands which continue to be made upon 
us, while the Americans obstinately refuse the payment of 
taxes. It seems to u| much more natural for them to raise 
upon themselves, rather than upon the subjects of the king, 
the thuds which the defence of their cause exacts.” “ Yon 
know,” continued Vergennes, “our system with regard to 
Canada. Every thing which shall prevent the conquest of 
that country will agi’ee essentially with our views. But this 
way of thinking ought to be an impenetrable secret for the 
Americans. Moreover, I do not see by what title the 
Americans can form pretensions to lands on Lake Ontario. 
Those lands belong to the savages or are a dependency of 
Canada. In either case, the United States have no right to 
them whatever. It has been pretty nearly demonstrated 
that to the south of the Ohio their limits afe the mountains 
following the shed of the waters, and that every thing to the 
north of the mountain range, especially the lakes, formerly 
made a ])art of Canada. These notions are for you alone ; 
you will take care not to appear to be informed about them, 
because we so much the less wish to intervene in the dis- 
cussions between the Count de Aranda and Mr. Jay, as both 
parties claim countries to which neither of them has a right, 
and as it will be almost impossible to reconcile them.” 

When the draft of the treaty with the United States, as 
agreed to by Oswald, came back to England, the offer of Jay 
of the free navigation of the Mississippi was gladly accepted ; 
but that for a reciprocity of navigation and cornmerbe was 
reserved. The great features of the ti*eaty were left un- 
changed ; but the cabinet complained of Oswald for yielding 
every thing, and gave hiin for an assistant Henry Stracbey, 
Townshend’s under-secretary of state. On the twentieth of 
October, both of the eecretaries of state being present, Shel- 
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bame gare Strachey three points specially in charge ; no 
concession of a right to dry fish on^ Newfonndland a recog- 
nition of the validity of debts to iEtritish snbjects contracted 
by citizens of the United States before the war ; but, above 
all, adequate indemnity for the confiscated property of the 
loyal refugees. This last demand touched alike the sym- 
pathy and the sense of honor of England. The previous 
answer that the commissioners had no power to treat on the 
business of the loyalists was regarded as an allegation that, 
though they claimed to have full powers, they were not 
plenipotentiaries ; that they were acting under thirteen sep- 
arate sovereignties, which had no common head. To meet 
the exigence, Shelburne proposed either an extension of 
Nova Scotia to the Penobscot or the Kennebec or the Saco, 
so that a province might be formed for the reception of the 
loyalists ; or that a part of the money to be received from 
sales of the Ohio lands might be applied to their subsistence. 
To the ministry, it was clear that peace, if to be made at all, 
must be made before the coming together of parliament, 
which had been summoned for the twenty-fifth of November. 

While the under-secretary of state was sent to re- iTgj. 
enforce Oswald, the American commission was re- 
cruited by the arrival of John Adams. He had prevailed on 
the United Provinces to acknowledge the independence of 
the United States, and to form with them a treaty of com- 
merce. He was greatly elated at his extraordinary success, 
and he loved to have it acknowledged ; but fiattery never 
turned him aside from public duty, for he looked upon the 
highest praise as no more than his due, and as investing him 
with new rights to stand up fearlessly for his country. He left 
Vergennes to find out his arrival through the police. Frank- 
lin had hitherto warded off the demand that the treaty of 
peace should' guarantee to English merchants the right to 
collect debts that had been due to them in the United States, 
because the British armies had themselves in many cases 
robbed the merchants of the very goods for which the debts 
were incurred ; and had, wantonly and contrary to the laws 
of war, destroyed the property which could have furnished 
the means of payment. The day after Strachey’s arrival in 
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Paris, Adams, encountering him and Oswald at the house of 
Jay, to their surprise and delight blurted out his assent to 
the proposed stipulation for the payment of debts. In the 
evening of the same day, Adams called for the first time on 
Franklin, who at oi^ put him on his guard as to the Brit- 
ish demands relating to debts and compensation of tpries ; 
but he could not recall his word. 

On the thirtieth, the American commissioners met Oswald 
and Strachey, and for four several days they discussed 
the unsettled points of the treaty. Jay and Franklin had 
left the north-eastern boundary to be settled by commission- 
ers after the war. It is due to John Adams, who had taken 
the precaution to obtain from the. council of Massachusetts 
authenticated copies of every document relating to the 
question, that it was definitively established in the treaty 
itself. On the north-west, it was agreed that the line should 
be drawn through the centre of the water communications 
of the great lakes to the Lake of the Woods. The 
British commissioners denied to the Americans the 
right of drying fish on Newfoundland. This was, 
after a great deal of convereation, agreed to by J ohn Adams 
as well as his colleagues, upon condition that the American 
fishermen should be allowed to dry their fish on any unsettled 
parts of the coast of Nova Scotia. Franklin said further : 
“I observe as to catching. fish you mention only the banks 
of Newfoundland, Why not all other places, and among 
others the Gulf of St. Lawrence? Are you afraid there 
is not fish enough, or that we should catch too many, at 
the same time that you know that we shall bring the great- 
est part of the money we get for that fish to Great Britain 
to pay for your manufactures?” And this advice was 
imbodied in the new article on the fisheries. 

^ On the fourth of November, Adams and Jay defini- 
tively overruled the objections of Franklin to the 
recognition by treaty of the validity of debts contracted 
before the war. Pluming himself exceedingly on having 
gained this concession, Strahhey wrote to the secretary of 
state that Jt^, .and Adams would likewise assent to the 
indemnification of t^ refugees rather than break off the 
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treaty upon such a point. On tb,e other hand, Franklin, 
in reply to a letter which he had ^received from the aec- 
retary, Townshend, gave m earaest watning : “ I am- sensi- 
ble you have ever been averse to the meajwres that brought 
on this unhappy war ; I have, therefore, no doubt of the 
sincerity of your wishes for a return of peacei Minsi are 
equally earnest. Nothing, therefore, except the l^egihtting 
of the war, has given me more concern than to learn at 
the conclusion of our conferences that it is not likely to 
be soon ended. Be assured no endeavors on my part 
would be wanting to remove any difficulties that may have 
arisen, or, even if a peace wore made, to procure, after- 
wards any changes in the treaty that might tend to render 
it more perfect and the peace more durable ; ” and thdn, 
having in his mind the case of the refugees, he deprecated 
any instructions to the British negotiators that would in- 
volve an irreconcilable conflict with those of America. 
At the same time, he persuaded Adams and Jay to join- 
with him in letters to Oswald and to Strachey, 
expressing in conciliatory language their unanimous 1T«2. 
sentiments that an amnesty more extensive th.an 
what had already been agreed to could not be granted to 
the refugees. 

Before Strachey reached London with the second set of 
articles for peace, the friends of Fox had forgotten their 
zeal for American independence. All parties un.'inimously 
demanded amnesty and indemnity for the loyalists. Within 
the cabinet itself, Camden and Grafton were ill at ease ; 
Keppell and Richmond inclining to out loose. The king 
could not avoid mentioning “ how sensibly he felt the dis- 
memberment of America from the empire ; ” “I should 
be miserable indeed,” said he, ‘‘if I did not feel that iio 
blame on that account can be laid at my door.” Moreot^, 
he thought so ill of its inhabitants that “it may n6t,^%0 
said, “ in the end be an evil that they will become aliens 
this kingdom.” .. 

In the general tremulousness among the ministers, Towns- 
hend and William Pitt remained true to Sholbume } 
a third set of articles was prepared, to .w|nch th^ il^e 
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alone gave their approval. There was no cavilling about 
boundaries. All the British posts on the Penobscot, at 
New York and in Carolina, at Niagara and at Detroit, 
were to be |^ven up to the United States, and the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi and north of Florida was 
acknowledged to be theirs. The article on the fishery 
contained arbitrary restrictions copied from former treaties 
with France ; so that the Americans were not to take fish 
within fifteen leagues of Cape Breton, or within three 
leagues of any other British isle on the coast in America. 
Not only indemnity for the estates of the refugees, but for 
the proprietary rights and properties of the Penns and 
of the heirs of Lord Baltimore, was to be demanded. “ If 
they insist in the plea of the want of power to treat of 
• these subjects,” said Townshend, “ you will intimate 
No^io. them in'a proper manner that they are driving 
us to a necessity of applying directly to those who 
are allowed to have the power.” 

“ If the American commissioners think that they will 
gain by the whole coming before parliament, I do not 
imagine that the refugees will have any objections,” added 
Shelburne. Fitsherbert, the British minister in Paris, was 
instructed to take part in the American negotiations.; 
and, with his approval and that of Strachey, Oswald was 
empowered to sign a treaty. Authority was given to 
Fitzherbert to invoke the influence of France to bend the 
Americans. ’Vergennes had especially pleaded with them 
strongly in favor of the refugees. In the hope of a settle- 
ment, parliament was prorogued to the fifth of December. 

On the same day on which the final instructions to Oswald 
were written, Veigennes declared in letter to Lu- 
NoT-ss- zerne; “There exists in our treaties no condition 
which obliges the king to prolong the war in order 
to sustain the ambitious pretensions which the United 
States may form in reference to the fishery or the extent 
of boundaries.*** “In spite of all the cajoleries which the 

^ EUfl a donatf oooMioa k laplupsrt des ddldguda de s’expllquer d’une 
SMunikK ddosnts et convemlde sur leur fiddlitd k I’slliance et aur leur 
attsbbement k en leppUr toutea lea conditiona. Le Koi ne sera pu moina 
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English ministers lavish on the Americans, I do not prom- 
ise myself tliey will show themselves ready to yield either 
in regard to the fisheries, or in regard to the boundaries 
as the American commissioners understand them. This 
last subject may be arranged by mutual sacrifices and 
compensations. But as to the first, in order to form a 
settled judgment on its probable issue, it would be neces- 
sary to know what the Americans understand by the fishery. 
If it is the <irift fishery on banks remote from the coast, it 
seems to me a natural right ; but, if they pretend to the 
fisheries ns they exercised them by the title of English sub- 
jects, do they, in the name of justice, think to obtain 
rights attached to the condition of subjects which they 
renounce?” France would not prolong the* war to secure 
to the Americans the back lands and the fisheries ; the 
Americans were still less bound to continue the war to 
obtain Gibraltar for Spain. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-fifth, the king was 
urging Shelburne to confide to Vergennes his ‘‘ideas con- 
cerning America,” saying, “ France must wish to assist us 
in keeping the Americans from a concurrent fishery, which 
the looseness of the article with that people as now drawn 
up gives but too much room to apprehend.” Be- 
fore Shelburne could have received the admonition, Novfis. 
Adams, Franklin, and Jay met Oswald and Strachey 
at Oswald’s lodgings. Strachey opened the parley by an 
elaborate speech, in which he explained the changes iti the 
article on the fisheries, and that “ the restitution of the 
property of the loyalists was the grand point upon which a 
final settlement depended. If the treaty should break off, 
the whole business must go loose, and take its chance in 
parliament.” Jay wished to know if Oswald could now 
conclude the treaty ; and Strachey answered that he could, 
absolutely. Jay desired to know if the propositions he had 

exact k les tenir de son c6t(f, mais il n*en existe auonne dans nos traits 
qui Toblige k prolonger la guerre pour soutenir les pretentions atnbiti- 
euses que les ^Stats-Unis peuveni former, soit par rapport k la pdche, soit 
par rapport k Petendue des limites.’^ Vergennes to Luaeme, 28 Nov., 
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brought were an ultimatum. Straohey seemed loath to 
answer, but at last said “ no.” That day, and the three fol- 
lowing ones, the discussion was continued. 
n'»2. On the twenty-ninth, Straohey, Oswald, and Fitz- 
Nov. 29 . heri^ert on the one side, and Jay, Franklin, Adams, 
and, for the first time, Laurens on the other, came together 
for their last word, at the apartments of Jay. The Ameri- 
can commissioners agreed that there should be no future 
confiscations nor prosecutions of loyalists ; that all pending 
prosecutions should be discontinued ; and that congress 
should recommend to the several states and their legishi- 
tures, on behalf of the refugees, amnesty and the restitution 
of their confiscated property. Strachey thought this article 
better than any of the modifications proposed in England, 
and congratulated himself on his triumph. The question of 
the fisheries more nearly concerned Oswald. Against the 
British draft, John Adams spoke with the more effect as it 
rested not on the principle of the law of nations, but created 
an arbitrary restriction ; and, with the support of every one 
of his colleagues, he declared he would not 'set his hand to 
the treaty unless the limitiitions were stricken out. After 
long altercations, the article was reduced to the form in 
which it appears in the treaty, granting to the United 
States equal rights with British fishermen to take fish on 
the coast of Newfoundland, and on the coasts, bays, and 
creeks of all other British dominions in America. 

At this stage, Strachey and Fitzherbert gave the opinion 
that it would be' necessary to consult the government at 
home. “ We can wait,” answered Adams, “till a courier 
goes to London.” The reference would have carried the 
whole matter into parliament, and so would have been fatal 
to the treaty. Franklin saw the danger, and interposed: 
“If any further delay should be made, the clause insuring 
to the subjects of Great Britain the right of recovering their 
debts in the United States must also be reconsidered.” But 
on this article Strachey prided himself as his greatest suc- 
cess ; and, rather than expose it to risk, he joined with 
Oswald. Fitzherbert, now left alone, reflected that peace 
with the United States would be the best means of forcing 
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France and Spain to declare their ultimatum ; and he, too, 
gave his consent. 

Thus far, no word in the convention had, except indi- 
rectly, indicated the existence of slavery in the United 
States. On the thirtieth, Laurens, for the first time, uovf ot. 
joined his colleagues ; and on his demand, in the fair 
copies which had been made of the convention, a clause was 
interlined, prohibiting, on the British evacuation, the “ car- 
rying away any negroes or other property of the inhabi- 
tants.” So the instrument, which already contained a con- 
fession that the United States were not compacted into one 
nation, made known that in their confederacy men could 
be held as chattels ; but, as interpreted alike by American 
and English statesmen, it include<l free negroes among their 
citizens. By a separate article, the line of north boundary 
between West Florida and the United States had been 
concerted, in case Great Britain at the conclusion of the 
war should recover that province. Out of respect to the 
alliance between the United States and , France, the treaty 
was not to be concluded, until terms of peace should have 
been agreed upon between Great Britain and France. With 
this reservation, the articles which were to be inserted in 
and to constitute the treaty of peace between the United 
States of America and Great Britain were signed and sealed 
by the commissioners of both countries. In the hope of 
preventing the possibility of future dispute, the boundaries 
were marked interchangeably by a strong line on co|»es of 
the map of America by Mitchell. 

Friends of Franklin gathered . around him ; and as the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld kissed him for joy, “ My friend,” 
spd Franklin, “ could 1 have hoped at such an age to have 
enjoyed so great happiness ? ” The treaty was not a com- 
promise, nor a compact imposed by force, but a free and per- 
fect solution and perpetual settlement of all that had been 
called in question. By doing an act of justice to her former 
colonies, England rescued her own liberties at home from im- 
minent dmiger, and opened the way for their slow but certain 
developniient. The narrowly selfish colonial policy which had 
led to the cruel and unnatural war was cast aside and for 
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ever by Great Britain, which was henceforward as the great 
colonizing power to sow all the oceans with the seed of re- 
publics. For the United States, the wair, which began by an 
encounter with a few husbandmen embattled on Lexington 
green, ended with their independence, and possession of all 
the country from the St. Croix to the south-western Missis- 
sippi, from the Lake of the Woods to the St. Mary’s. In 
time past, republics had been confined to cities and their 
dependencies, or to small cantons ; and the United States 
avowed themselves able to fiU a continental territoiy with 
commonwealths. They possessed beyond any other portion 
of the world the great ideas of their age, and enjoyed the 
practice of them by individual man in uncontrolled faith 
and ind\i8try, thought and action. For other communities, 
institutions had been built up by capitulations and acts of 
authoritative power ; the United States of America could 
shape their coming relations wisely only through the widest 
and most energetic exercise of the right inherent in human- 
ity to deliberation, choice, and &ssent. W^hile the constitu- 
tions of their separate membere, resting on the principle of 
self-direction, were, in most respects, the best in the world, 
they had no general government ; and, as they went forth 
upon untried paths, kings expected to see the confederacy 
fly into fragments, or lapse into helpless anarchy. But, not- 
withstanding the want of a government, their solemn pledge 
to one another of mutual citizenship and perpetual union made 
them one people ; and that people was superior to its insti- 
tutions, possessing the vital force which goes before 
1782. organization, and gives to it strength and form. Yet 
for success the liberty of the individual must know 
how to set to itself bounds ; and the states, displaying thje 
highest quality of greatness, must learn to temper their sepa- 
rate rule of themselves by their own moderation. 
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Abenakts, an Indian tribe in Maine, 
no general rising of, in Philip’s war, 
i. 405; solicit missionariest li< 311; a 
village of, collected on the Penobscot. 
33B; turned by missionaries toward 
the French, 837; make treaty with 
English, but, urged by Jesuits, break 
It, and ravage Maine and New Hump- 
shire, 358; again violate a treaty 
with English, 373 ; leave their Tiame 
to Penobscots, Androscoggins. aii<i tlie 
tribe which settled at Norridgewock, 
395. 

Abercrombie, General, second in com- 
mand to Loudoun in America, iii. 166; 
goes to Albany, and billets his troops 
on town, 16C; commander of expeal- 
tldn .against Ticondoroga and Crown 
Point, Ui. 193; during battle of Tlcon- 
deroga, cowers safely in the rear, 200 ; 
hurries army to the boats, 201; super- 
seded in command by Amherst, is 
screened from censure, and maligns 
America in parliament, 203. 

Abington, Hass.. peo|>]o of, convlnoeds 
that the connection with Great Britain 
is ‘*not worth a rush,” iv. 265. 

Acadia, conquered by English tleet, origi- 
nally sent against New Netherland, 
i. 359; restored to the French, 432; sur- 
renders to expedition under Nichol- 
son; vain ettorU of the French to 
regain it, li. 378. 879 ; by ancient boun- 
daries, b^otiged to Great Britain ; but 
France claims that It included only 
the j^uinsiila, and maintains her clato 
to all land oast of Kennebec, ill. 92; 
oldest French colony fn North Amer- 
ica, established sixteen years before 
the pilgrims readied New Bhgland, 
127; oy treaty of Utrecht, conceded to 
Great Brltaili, 127. 

Acadians, had taken, in 1730. an oath of 
hdelli^ to FhigUsh king, ili. 31 ; oath 
of alle^ahee olfbred tliem, and no al- 
ternative jriven save confiscation of 
property, Id; ordered to renounc.e 
English pnc^ecHon, and take refuge 
with FFeiBeh^45 ; people promised sub- 
mfOslon’^tO 'Bt^and, but would not 
fight alga^t ]|^aiic^ 127; for forty 
years after peace of Utrecht, pros- 


per in seclusion and peace, 127, 128: 
their pastoral life, 128 ; piiests, alarmed 
by English colonization of Nova Sco- 
tia, warned r>oople not to swear allo- 
giance to British govornnient, 128; 
Engltsh treatmept of them haughty 
and cruel, 128 ; robbed of property and 
rights, 129; Governor Law^rence, of 
Nova Scotia, jiroposes to remove them, 
and board of tra<le giianledly approves 
It, 131; France’s request that they 
might, remove their effects refused, 
131 ; Lawrence’s severe treatment of 
Hinas memorialists, 131, 132; Chief- 
J usticc Belcher pronounces them reb- 
els, and advises against adiiilnisteriiig 
the oath to them, 132; banished and 
transporteii, 133-135; seven thousand 
scattered among British colonies, des- 
titute and lielidess, 134; their homes 
laid waste, 135. 

Acland, In house of commons, In moving 
king’s address, reduces the question at 
Issue to brief compass, v. 101. 

*‘Act»on,” a frigate of Sir Peter Parker’s 
fleet, aground in Charleston harlxir, 
set on nro by her crew; boarde<l by 
men from Fort Moultrie, and stripped 
of stores ; blown up, v. 283. 

Act, an, panting duties iit the colonies, 
passed uy parliament and approved by 
the king, iii. 414. 

Act for better regulating the province of 
the Massachusetts Bay, a dipy of, Te« 
celved by Gage ; its principle the con- 
centration of executive power in 
hands of the royal governor; ti^es 
away rights of MasBa<mu8etts from Hie 
foundation of the colony, and renewed 
in the charter of Wilifom *and Mary, 
iv. 368; the important changes efibctM 
by the new act, 369; complicates the 
question between America and Great 
Britain, 370; precipitates choice be- 
tween submission and resistance, 370. 

Acton, Mass., April 19, 1776, the sum- 
mons to arms runs through ; the rising 
of patriots, iv. 61S. 

Adair, in hoqse of commons, asks that 
what the Americans demand be con- 
ceded to them, V. 101 

Adams, John, a schoolmaster at Worces- 
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ter, hie dreams, III. 142, 143: his vision 
of the future greatness or Amerloa, 
439 1 shows, through ilie press, that es* 
tabllshment of popular power Is Inevi- 
table, 301, 503; leads Braintree, Mass., 
-to declare against extension of power 
of courts of admiralty, 505; joins with 
Qrldley and Otis to sustain their me* 
niorial to governor for opening the 
courts; his argument, 533; retires from 

e ubllc service, and devotes himself to 
Is profession, iv. 224; elected to coun- 
cil, hut negati veil by Hutclilnson; de- 
nounces the latter and Oliver as cool, 
deliberate villains, 263; suddenly re- 
turns to public life as representative 
to general congress ; his famous patri- 
otic declaration, 344, 345; offers com- 
promise submitting to Tiavigation acts, 
401, 402; replying to Daniel Leonard, 
vindicates the true sentimeiifs of New 
England, 473-477 ; explains in congress 
composition of the New England army, 
and urges appointment of Washington 
as generalissimo, 690; says his appoint- 
ment will tend to cement union of the 
colonics, 600; incensed at hesitation of 
so many members of congress, which 
body, he ut^es, should form constitu- 
tion for a great empire, pr<»vlde for 
Us defence, aud thus await the king; 
his letters intercepted, and published 
by rpyalists to. cast obloquy on his 
name, v. 25; his Intercepted letters 
bring upon him hostility of proprie- 
tary party, and of some soutliern dele- 
gates, 64; favors creating a navy,. 67; 
.studying the t>rublem of system best 
suited to the colonies, looks for essen- 
tial elements of government behind 
Its forms ; a legislative, an executive, 
and a judicial government, compre- 
hends all he means by government, 66, 
67; advises MassaOhusetts not to peti- 
tion congress for leave to ch<»o8e a gov- 
ernor, but is zealous for hostillUos, If 
New York will join Now England, 162; 
a rebel against Oalvlnisni; his toler- 
ance, foresight, and courage ; esteemed 
the ablest debater in congress, 208, 
200 ; i^iTltea to his with that great events 
are at hand, an<l an end to royal styles, 
titles, and authority, 226; his medita- 
tions oil the passage of the pream- 
ble in congress, 251, 262; sees no need 
of a continental constitution, only a 
dongress of colonies with prescribe<l 
powers, 283; urges liberal education of 
youth and Instruction in arms, 253; 
after declaration of Itidependeuce, re- 
views events of fifteen years. 320, 321 ; 
his querulous criticism of the army . 
does not sympatiiize with, or under- 
stand, Washington, 366; says of Lord 
Howe*s offer, **Th6 panic may seize 
whom it will, it shall not seize me;'* 
a member of committee to see I<ord 
Howe, 394 ; though warned that Ameri- 
can army would disband, absents him- 
self firum his post, 439; deseribes Sam- 


uel Adams ’ as exceeded by no man in 
congress for depth of purpose, zeal, and 
sagacity, 467; arrogant speech about 
Washington, 498, 499; scolds about 
Wasliiugton's inactivity, and iMiasis of 
strength of his force, 593; blames Wash- 
ington for cr<.)ssing to eastern side of 
the Sctad^lklll, 601; sneers at Wash- 
ington, ^ 21; votes to curtail his 
powers, 22; though a member of com- 
mission tq France, approves its dis- 
continuance, and the appointment of 
Franklin as sole envoy. 165; chosen to 
negotiate the treaty of peace, and a 
commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
205; approves declaration of rights of 
neutrals, 249; so far principal agent in 
drafting constitution of Hassachu^etts 
that it Is reputed to be liis work, ^310: 
thinks tliat a single assembly is equal 
to conduct the federal concerns of the 
American peoule, 342, 343; in Paris 
objects to keeping secret the objci^t of 
his mission: insists that all cr6<litoTs 
of United States must share Ite from 
depreciation of paper money ; ^gdviscs 
king of France oh conduct of the war, 
and ill court contends for right of pop- 
ular government : correspondence with 
lilm broken otl* by Vergeniies ; gains 
ground in congress by his steadiness, 
368, 369; will attend Vienna peace con- 
gress only as plenijK)teii Clary of an 
independent state, 374; approves choice 
of new iieaoe commissioners, and says 
his talent is for making war, 37^8; pre- 
sents himself to president of states- 
getieral of United Provinces, and to 
deputies of several cities of Holland, 
demanding a categorical answer to 
transmit to his sf>vereign ; is an object 
of attention in Europe, but his success 
. doubted, 432, 483; is received as envoy, 
and finds himself at home in a strong- 
hold of Protestantism and liberty, 433; 
doubts Shelburne’s sincerity, om is 
willing to wait till England is ripe tbr 
peace, 446; wonders whether there can 
be real peace with Canada and Nova 
Scotia in hantls of England, 442; joins 
American peace commissioners; in- 
duces United Provinces to acknowl- 
edge independence of United States, 
and to make a treaty of commerce, 
47T; meeting Strac^y and Oswald, 
abruptly aipents to stipulation in 
treaty, gl^g right to English mer- 
chanilf'to collect debts In America; 
settlement of north-eastern boundary 
question in the treaty, due to him, 478. 
Adams, Samuel, his character and opin- 
ions, his infiaenoe over the popular 
minda— the last of the Puritans; his 
assertion of .Boston’t rights afid priv- 
ileges^ ill. 420 ; , reproMSitallve from 
Boston, 806; wvite^opmon of Mrs- 
saohusetts leglslatu]^>\^^ rights of 
parliament over theu^loid#^ 817; in-, 
structs De Berdt to oppw ostublish- 
meut of military force u^wherica, lv« 
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26; bifl ruling desire to preserve dis- 
tinctive character of New Ktiglaud: 
the house adopts his views* and 
sends them to British ministry* 70; 
advises r«>eal of revenue law ana re- 
moval of Gov/ Bernard* 87 ; conviiieed 
that independence was a necessity; 
his arguments With the 109* 

110; evidence against him by Bernard, 
Oliver, and Hutchinson* in order to 
effect his transportation to Kngland 
for trial* 142; on breach of non-impor- 
tation agreement. by Hutchinson's sons* 
calls on all citii^ens to maintain it, 
164 ; heads committee to consult coun- 
cil on massacre by British troops* 101* 
102 ; cannot conceive of prudence with- 
out fortitude, 224 ; writes reply of house 
to governor's vetf> of tax-bill, 225; and 
instructions to agent in England, 226 ; 

e ronouiiced an incendiary by Hutch- 
ison, 226 ; dwells on the idea of cor- 
respondence and union among iViends 
of liberty, 227 ; a futile attempt to 
defeat his election as representative, 
236; bis proposition to organize revo- 
lution through committees of corre- 
spondeiice disapproved, 240 ; moves to 
appoint committee of correspondence 
looking to general confederacy against 
parliament* 242 ; preiUcts that contest 
will end in rivers of blood* 201 ; ad- 
vises Bhode Island to make delay, 
without concession* and to ask other 
colonies for support, 251; a congress 
on Virginia's plan his fixed purpose, 
266; conciliates the Ju<lginent of Haw- 
ley In favor of union, 267* 268 ; pre- 
I>ares last instructions of Massatdm- 
setts for Franklin, saying that colonies 
wish for nothing more than a perma- 
nent union wiw mother country on 
condition of equal liberty, 294 ; marked 
bv British mltiistry for sacrifice as 
chief of revolutlun ; esteemed in Eng- 
land the first politician in the world, 
602; his prayer for the American peo- 
ple, B02;; illustrates true greatness, 
340; his coup d^Haet to fix meeting 
of general congress, 643; delegate to 
congress, ^ ; conoerts measures by 
wliich wrongs of the province might 
best be brought before that body* 379 ; 
his theologloai tolerances 395* 396 : rec- 
ognises tbe favor of the Supreme Being 
in sympathy shown to JBiwtou, 467 ; on 
bearing news of fight, XiS^Llngton, 
cries* *^Oh* what a glorious tm^ing is 
thtsl** 522; his comments on king's 
speech* V. 161; opposes anpointment of 
committee eif congress to explain its 
position as to independence, and fall- 
lug* seeks Franklin* tbe two agreeing 
that a csonfederal^on must be brought 
on, even ifi^kome colonies hold back ; 
promises to tiy to nnite New England 
colonies in 4M»ii6Mlerating, 161, 162; ridi- 
cules the desire of some members to 
wait for.JidtlsIi commissioners* say- 
ing, America atreinly inde- 


pendent? why not, then, declare it? " 
220; says that liord Howe comes with 
terms disgraceful to human nature* 
342 ; first* after president* to sign 
declaration, 365: earnest for assuring 
foreign courts that independence will 
be maintalnctl, 485, 486 ; insists on 
having in Uni l ed States Canada, 
Nova Scotia* Florida, and tbe fishery 
"by our arms or treaty," vl. 173; fa- 
vors acquisition of Nova Scotia to offset 
relative growtli of the south, and Is 
always in Gerard's way, 300.^ 
Admimstraiion of American colonies* 
always a dividing question in English 

S olitics, i. 378 ; a change in* ensues on 
k)8toration, 378, 

Admiralty court, in Massachusetts* vio- 
lates statutes it was appt>lnted to en- 
force; always deemed grievous, be- 
cause unconstitutional; its authority 
established by Judges devoted to pre- 
rogative* lil. 277. 

Adventurers* settle beyond the Alata- 
maha, ami hobl couiiMy as far as St. 
Mary’s, in defiance of South ('urolina 
and Spaniards at St. Augnsiints id. 
160; foreign* in American army* sonic 
engaged by Deane in Paris; having 
been deceived in these* confess re- 
quires, in candidates* knijwlodge of 
English and good credential h* v. 555. 
Africa* regular and Innocent trade with, 
by England* in 1553, I. 67. 
Agameuticus, a small settlement In 
Maine* made a chartered borougli* 
1. 347. 

Agents of colonies wait on Grenville to 
remonstrate against taxation by par- 
liament, and to ask that they might bo 
permitted to tax tliemmdves: conver- 
sation between Grenville and Frank- 
lin, 440, 441; their efforts, to defeat the 
stamp act fruitless, 451 ; solicit relief 
from stamj» act of Cumberland's min- 
istry, but ill vain* 490. 

Agents of Virginia in England, — Fran- 
cis Moryson, Thomas Uudwell* liobtsrt 
Smith, — to protest against royal grunt 
to Lord Cnfpep!»er* 1. 639; secure to 
Virginia the rights of Ind^ciKient 
legislation* 540; aided by l.^i'd Cov- 
entry and Jones and Wiuningtou* 540* 
541. 

Aggrandizement* territorial, Its lufin- 
enoe on commerce, li. 291. 

Agriculture* in Maine* delay In prose- 
cuting* i. 262. 263. 

Ahasistari. a Huron convert, escort of 
Jogues. is captured by Mfwwks* and 
killed, il, 309. i 

Aid asked by Sharp* British com- 
mander in chief, from colonies; New 
Hampsldre opposes king's prerogative ; 
Rhode Island gives little reason for 
hope; New Yoiw would contribute to 
general fund only when others did; in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland* and South 
Carolina* grants iretoed* iff. X14; for 
Boston, South Carolina makes first 
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f ift of rice; Wllrnlnfifton, N.C., ^ves 
wo thousand pouiwJs currency; Par- 
Scer Qulnoe, of that town, olfers his 
vessel to carry freight to Boston. free: 
Windham, Cohn., sends two hundreci 
and fifty-eight sheep; Norwich, two 
hundred and ninety-one; Hartford, 
first place in Connecticut to pledge Its 
assistance; all New England ana Que- 
bec make lilicral gifts ; southern colo- 
nies contribute, 350, 361. 

Alabama, hrst set tlement of Europeans 
in; the chief French fort transmrred 
from Biloxi to western bank of Mobile 
River, ii. 367, 

Alarcon y Pedro do, an officer under Co- 
ronado, i. 33; tiiscovers the Colorado 
of the west, 34 ; ascertains that Bower 
Galifornia Is not an island; killed by 
n.faddent, 35. 

Albania, once the name of East New 
Jersey, 11. 71. 

Albany, Scottisli title of Duke of York, 
name given tt) Fort Orange, il. 00. 

** Albany,’* British ship-of- war, captures 
French brigantine, and takes her to 
Halifax, where she is condemned ; 
Indignation of the French in conse- 
quence^ MB 48. 

Albomane, named for General Monk, i. 
488 ; colony t)xere not Inclmlod in first 
jpatent of Carbiitia ; but Berkeley, gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and joint proprie- 
ta^ of Carol 11 la, severs it from former, 
. and establishes a government over it, 
488 ; receives immigrants firom New 
England and Bermudas, 408; content 
of colonists, 408 ; laws of, 409 ; now 
constitution of Locke received and re- 
jectml, 490; welcomes the messengers 
of religion, 490, 500; George Fox's visit 
and ministrations, 500; its little trade 
envied by English merchants, and tax 
levied on all exports to New England, 
503, 504; euforcenieiit of navigation 
acts provokes insurrection ; people 
overthrow government, and fbrm a 
new one, 5t>4, 505. 

Albemarle county, Va., freeholders of 
antlchnite Jett'ei*son In opinion that 
pavli^ent cannot rightfully make 
laws for America, iv. 378. 

Albemarle, Earl of, govern»)r of Vligliila, 
ordereil by George iX. to grant lands 
west of mountains between Roanoke 
and Mississippi Rivers, iil. 100 ; com- 
mands exp^ltion against Haviigia, 

Albemarle Round, first setUements on 
from overfiowings from Vi^tda, 1. 487. 
Alexander, James, of New Yc»rk, thinks 
parliament should tlx daties for a colo- 
nial revenue, which thh future Ameri- 
can grand council siiould have no 
power to diminish, lii. 75. 

Alexander, Sir William, seconds Gorges’s 
plan to i»ut frontier of Maine under 
Senttish guanlianship, 1. 259, 200; ob- 
tains patent for all territory east of 
the St. Cfr>ix and south of the St. 


Lawrence, calXed Nova Scotia, 260; 
sells titles, and abandons idea of col- 
onization, 201. 

Alexander, William, Earl of Stirling, 
though a member of royal touncil, be- 
came colonel of the battalion of East 
New Jersey, v. 36, 37. 

Algonkl|i,l, primitive and most general 
langahl^' of Aiuerican Indians, in use 
from Cai>e Fear to land of Esquimaux, 
ii . 394 ; tribes of A Igonkin family, about 
one half of original population of ter- 
ritory east of the M Ississippl and south 
of the St. Lawrence, 300. 

Algonkins, an Indian tribe In Canada, 
visiteil by Raymbault and Pljart, il. 
306; their festival of the dead,” 307. 

Alleghanles, the, an intrepid, population 
pours through gates of, to settle in the 
west, Iv. 292. 

Allen, Ethan, engages to Oliver Wolcott, 
of Connecticut, that the regiment of 
Green Mountain Boys would assist 
their American brethren, iv. 503; com- 
mander of eXpe4lition against Ticon- 
deroga, his address to Ids tfbops, iv. 
554, 555 ; his summons to commander 
of Ticoiidcroga, 555; attempts fi> cap- 
ture St. John's, btii is compelle<l to 
retire; his boast to congress, 574; sent 
by Montgomery to Chambly to raise 
a cori»s of Canadians ; resolves to sur- 
prise Montreal, and crosses from Lon- 

S uoi) to liong Point ; fails to meet 
Irown, cannot retreat, and is cap- 
ture<l afrer a brave defence; is tliieat- 
ened by a British officer and heavily 
ironed, Is put on board ship and sent 
to Pendenuxs Castle, In England, v. 
118, 119. 

Alliances against Frederic of X*russla 
completed, ill. 184; motives of hostile 
states, 184. 

Allied armies, joy in ; the love of free- 
dom iKxssossiiig all, vi. 422; .march to 
invest Yorktowri, driving every thing 
Biitlsh before them, 425. 

Allo^ez, Father Claude, starts on a mis- 
sion to the far west; bis route to the 
Chippewa viUaffe in the Bay of Che- 
golinegon, ii. Sii^ ; instnxets Chlppe- 
was, Hurons, Ottawas, and learns 
from IlUriois of their great river, 324; 
returns to Quebec for aid, and again 
repAirs toj^Chegoimegon, 325; estab- 
Uaaesxiew^ihiSsion at Green Bay, 326 ; 
with JM>lon beaht the orose. through 
Eastm Wisconsin, 328 ; dies among 
the Mlatois, 360. 

Alphabet, no, in America, prlot to ar- 
rival of Europeans, ii. 4^. 

Alternative ofibred to king and minis- 
try ; on the one hand. Massachusetts 
asks relief from tamiton without rep- 
resentation, and mgecMiher colonies 
to ;jotn in petition j bn the 

other, crown offio6ra^eid£iM# and 
troops, 76. 

Amboy, N.J;, a Bri^Ch brigade and 
other troops brought mm Rhode 
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Island to ; Howe visits Cornwallis, 
and Washington exi»octs an imme- 
diate march on Philadelphia, v. 563. 
America, first treaty relating to, between 
Spain and England, its provisions, L 
523; fortuneit of, aftfected by every 

g reat European event, ii. 13; strife in, 
etweun England and France, for colo- 
nial monopolies, 345; ofiice Of, to sub- 
stitute for hereditary privilege llie 
natural equality of man, lU. ; Ibr sove- 
reign's aut.hority a dependent govern- 
ment emanating from concord of 
opinion, 10; its people rapidly becom- 
ing sovereign, 105; the great object of 
European attention, 104; course of 
negotiations between Prance and Eng- 
land momentous for, 200; exclusive 
right of, to raise and apply Its own 
revenues, discussed in Boston, 205; 
avowed intention of British ministry 
to keep standing army in, at expense 
of colonies 300; Teutonic race, master 
in, from Gulf of Mexico to the poles, 
301, 302; French and English com- 
pared, 304; becomes at peac^ great 
subject of ouiislderation to English 
governmeut, 302; Tnurinurs heard in, 
mingled witxi rejoicings over rejieal of 
stamp act, iv. 4; friends of, in Eng- 
land, refusal of, to draw supplies 
from England, induces other powers to 
seek her commerce, 132; confines its 
Issue with Great Britain to repeal of 
duty on tea, 177; an essential part of 
the English world, in which the doc- 
trine of equal representation is main- 
tained unimpaired, 203; olaborate 

i >ai>er on disorders in, laid before 
British council, 204; men begin to pre- 
pare for extreme measures in, 262; 
contrasts idle regiments of regulars at 
Boston with Virginians gallantly fight- 
ing the Indians in the cause or west- 
ern civUixatlon, 426; substantially a 
nation, before alliance wltji France; 
British occupy, on sea-coai^ no posts 
except Ehode Island, and New York 
city and its environs; no hostile fort in 
Now England; the British at Ogdens- 
bufg, Niagara; and Iletroit, but Ameri- 
cans hold country IVom below the High- 
lands to water-shed of Ontario, vi, 145 ; 
its iieople never losa.;sClf-ralance or 
readiness to make siievces for^ the 
public good, 174; bent Cn , having a 
goverhment, bat Ordt^ SiAM'ipeet 
continual obstructions on tl^. way to 
union, S5di obtains an avowed firlend 
in the Hn^h republic, 432. 

American sxmy, dispoeltion of, around 
Boston ; rolls of, promise 17,000 men ; 
but real ibree Af for duty not over 
14,500; camp-scenes, visitors, and reli- 
gious exerewej hindrances to military 
disolplii ite^; lOf 17 ; iilo existence a mir- 
acie <tf>d||||||^l 6 ti 06 of Massachusetts 
people ;e|pfl^ 0 iuseholderesteettis him- 
self a comnussa;^ ; not a barrel of dour 
firom continent congress, 21; formed , 


in three grand divisions at Boxbury, 
Oambridge, and Winter HiU, under 
Ward, liee, and Putnam, 28; fourteen 
hundred riflemen arrive in camp, 20; 
twelve companies fVom the Ohio and 


country beyond the Blue Uldger their 
powers of endurance, arms, ana skll- 
nil markmauship; the first troojM 
levied by authority of congress, and 
thb best corps in the camp; enlisted 
for a year only, many remain in tlie 
service, and distinguish tljemselves; 
their example mo<lifies tactics of Euro* 
^uu armies, 31 ; payniaster has not a 
dollar; coiiiiulsHary-generiil strains his 
credit for subsistence of army, as does 
quartermaHter-general: many troops 
almost mutinous at rciiuction of their 
pay, 35; impatient when the chaplains 
pray for the king, 63; enlistments for 
now army slow, on ac^t'ount of want of 
funds, 142; places of retiring Connecti- 
cut troox>s filled by intMi t!rom Massa- 
chusetts and New llamnshlre. 143; 
council of Massachusetts fends Wash- 
ington fifty thousand pounds for army ; 
congress refuses to authorize j>ayuient 
of bounty; Massachusetts, mded by 
other New England colonies, has to 
keep up numbers of the army, wldle 
on her soil, 153 ; disintegrated by neglect 
of congress, the men unskilled, and the 
stores deficient, 153, 154; March 20, 
1776, main body enters Boston, 202; six 
new brteadier-generals appointed, 212 ; 
pride of iHiuality among otficers, every 
one urging his own opinion, 354; 
Washington's force at New York, 367; 
reinforced, 370; on the eve of dissolu- 
tion: its condition in autumn of 1776, 
411, 412; congress voltes to enlist eighty- 
eight battalfoi^S to serve through the 
war, but Its action occasions delay, 
412; eagerly awaits the coming of 
I.4ee, the evil genius of Clinton; his 
ml vent hastened, 435; to ooumdl of 
war, Washington descril>es conspiracy 
of uisafiected In WestchesUn' and 
Dutchess counties, and sliows ample 
evidence of enemy's int^oiitlon to sur- 
round his army; council, except George 
Clinton, agrees on change of uosltlun, 
441; Lee Joins in decision of tlie coun- 
cil, 44 L and nott; a council of war, 
November 6, agrees to throw troops 
into Jersey, but adheres to declHlon to 
hold Fort Washington; Wasldngton's 
appeal for Its abandoikiueiit In vuaiw of 
dissolution of his army, unheeded by 
congress, 447; states autliorUsed to en- 
list men ft>r the war, or 'tiuree years, 
454; loses troops of New Jersey and 
Maryland, nwly half its force, 457; 
congress Mked to xtermlt Washlngt.on 
to recruit twenty-two battalions under 
authority of the nation, 474; Yates And 
Sullivan arrive at head-quarters, the 
former with five hundred men, includ- 
ing Stark, their chief officef, and Shlli- 
van with Lee's dl vision, 474, 475 ; Wash- 
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Infftoni M fi^eneralj authorized to raise 
a lar^ force; to aisplace and appoint 
all offleere under the rank of brigadier^ 
486; ttie eastern regiments re*etiUst; 
condition of Wasldngton's force, in 
March, 1777, 558<; want of arms supplied 
hy a slilpment by Beaumarchais n'oin 
France, 053; condition of. at Valley 
Forge, vi. 46; saved by militia of scat- 
tered villages from dissolution, 47, 48; 
if requisitions of congress had been 
met by states, army would have had 
control of New Jersey; Lee plotting 
its ruin, 137; its head-quarters at 
Middlebrook, and encain^Mxl for wIti- 
ter of 1778, BO as to form a line of ob- 
servation anri defence from Connecti- 
cut shore of Long Island to the IJela- 
ware: condition of trooj>s, arul poverty 
of oftloers, 173; a defensive campaign 
augurs serious reduction of, 163; boun- 
ties; some emigrants Join; congress 
fixes infantry at eighty battalions; 
levies by draft, 194; condition of, more 
deplorable than ever, sufihrlng from 
cold and hunger, 214, 215; number of 
men for service in 1780, fixed by con- 
gress at thirty-live thousand two hun- 
dred and eleven, and states required 
to fill deficiencies In their quotas before 
April 1; states called on to fUrnisb 
supplies for army, 338 ; in early part of 
1780, every department of, moneyless 
and creditless; rations of troops; des- 
titute Connecticut troops threaten to 
go homo, but are restrained by a sense 
of duty, 339; money euougli expended 
for clothing, but large importations go 
to waste, and the troops half naked, 
841; collective gathering of supplies, 
342 ; its destltuUon of, as shown in a 
letter of Glover, 348 ; revolt of Fennsyl- 
yanla line, 348; mutinous spirit of 
New Jersey troops, quelled by Wash- 
ington ; patisii^e aad fortitude of New 
England troops, 340; in May, 1781, 
Washington makes note of want of 
. magazines and arsenals, of insuffi- 
ciency of field euuibage, and of failure 
of states to fill their quotas of troops ; 
no prospect of au olfensive campaijpi, 
unless help in money comes fi*om 
France, 356; “its long sufterauce,” 
says Washington, “ is aUnost exhaust- 
ed; it is high time for a neace,“ 469. 
American bul, the, presseu to a second 
reading in the house of commons, by 
liord North ; It consolidates the severed 
penal acts, and enlarges them Into a 
prohibition of Uie trH4o of all the 
ooloijes; makes American vessels and 
goods the proi>erty of captors, and pro- 
vider that prisoners may be forced to 
serve the king, even against their 
countrymen; removes no grievances, 
but provides for commissioners to grant 
pardons, and accept submission of 
colonies; Its atrocity vainly exposed in 
the house, v. 167, 108 ; adopted without 
a division In the lords, 168. 


American campaign of 1761, arranged by 
Wasldngton and Kochambeau ; French 
force to join American at Hudson River, 
and march to the soutli ; lie Grasse to 
enter the Chesapeake; certainty of 
harmony, as Wasiilngton has highest 
military powers and French troops are 
under nis command, vi. 414. 

American colonies, relations of, to Great 
Britain, vague and undefined, 111. 13; 
inelMtual method of superintending 
them by boards of trade and planta- 
tions, 13, 14 ; powers of these ht^ards, 
14; the l^st trophy of modern civiliza- 
tion, 37;' unequalled freedom of, not 
intended by England, 38 ; whole wealtli 
of, centre(r in metropolis of Great Bri- 
tain, 113; cheerfully bear burdens 
under Pitt, 192; hearty Co-operation 
of northern colonies with him, 212; 
news of Pltt*s resignation heightens 
the rising Jealousy, 284; tlieir duty to 
provide their own military establish- 
ment long considered, 394; king’s re- 
quisitions to tliat end evadeft; differ- 
ent plans to enforce the theory, 395 ; 
agrew by cabinet that parliament 
must vote the necessary revenue. 395; 
rule for colonizing, founded on uniform 
principle of grants of lands from the 
crown, subject to quit-rent, 400 ; Brit- 
ish government favors many independ- 
ent governments, as tending to prevent 
union, 401; boundaries detined, and 
emigrants shut out from territory west 
of Alleghanies, 401; their appeal 
against stamp act made in spirit of 
loyalty. 428; tide of opinion against, 
irresistible, 500 ; begin to think of per- 
manent union ; county and colony 
meetings recoutmended, 524; acting in 
concert to deny pretension of parlia- 
ment, even at risk of civil war, 577; 
Canada, Nova Scotia, having military 
governments, submit; the others hold 
out, 577 ; Joy of, at r^eal of stamp act, 
unm^Ml with fear, 5^. 

American commissioners to France pre- 
sented to Louis XVI., at VersaiHes; 
droM of Franklin and bis colleagues; 
applauded by the crowd ; the king ex- 
presses friendship for congress ; visit 
the wife of Lafayette, and introduced 
to Matte Antoinette, whose sympathy 
makes Am^oaii cause popular, vl. 
64; transmix to Frederic;, of Prussia a 
copy of declaration of Independence 
and articles of oonfederatlon, and ask 
his consent t4> establish A free trade 
between the two countries, 122 ; the 
commission abolished 1^ j^igress,^ 164^ 


uig anu ooiiiuiorcvi uie propoemon 
ignored, 234 ; invited by Vap Berckel 
to renew otter, ..df treaty ?06mmerue, 
but refuse oA^jiteoount oi^rasid pen- 
sioner's neglect of their temr, 235. 

American boidbderaoy, 'Frulkliti's plan 
of, not wholly acocj^^le to England 
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or America, 111. Bl; some reject, some 
censure it, 81 ; regarded In England as 
keystone of ItKlepeiidence, 81. 

American fruxitior threatened by French, 
ill. «0. 

American naval enterprise, assembly of 
Uhude Island orders its committee of 
safety to ht out two armed yessels to 
protect the trade of the colony ; Con- 
nectictit takes like fiction; committees 
of safety of South Carolina and Georgia 
send out cruisers to watch for a ship 
laden with gunpowder ; most of the 
colonies have vessels out on similar 
errands ; Khode Island instructs its 
delegates in congress to propose a con- 
tinental navy, v. 34. 

American ofilcors indorse answer of con- 
gress to IJritlsh commissioners, except 
Lee, and Gates, who wishes a confer- 
ence with commissioners, vl. 136. 

American parliament, projected by pa- 
triots of New York, nresorvlnff the 
colonies, whose lemsiatures [mould 
choose anembers ot general parlia- 
ment, IV. 173. 

American question, the, creates new 

g olitical activities in Europe, rouses 
opes of free trade, and arraigns 
British ministry before the tribunal 
of civillzatioxi, vi, 77. 

American revolution, avowed object of 
its authors, ill. 5; sprung from Intelli- 
gence that had been slowly rl(tening 
in the mitnl of cultivated humanity, 
9; most radical in character, yet tran- 
quilly achieved, 10 ; what it accom- 
]>liHhed, 10, 11; its characteristics in 
America, 11; Interest of Europe In, 
11, 12 ; the condition of revolting 
states, 12. 

American states might not have won, 
if issue had de|»ended on arms alone; 
but {Kiteiit new ideas are introduoed,— ' 
the recognition of Justiiie as l|tgher 
tliaii the state, and of rights of ^tizens 
as founded on those of man ; itif 
industrious and self-possessed, , 
heritlng English liberty, feel no tM/or 
hatred of England ; take what suits 
them from an aristocratic model; their 
transition into self-existent states not 
violent, v. 500, 501 ; held in ail states 
that sovereignty resides in the people; 
people of proceed to extend self-gov« 
emmeht oyer regions bmre deemed 
too vast for such; rule, 601 j Idve Eng- 
land because she nurtured her oolonies 
in freedom ; of statesmen who framed 
the new government, not one origi- 
nally a rejmhUoan; states and nation, 
602; the;lphOry of sudlrage, 604; quali- 
fications In several states, 606 ; the 
house of repi^esentatives, 606; oonill- 
tlons og repr^ntatiuu, 6(»0; people of 
reject ttm ; theories of Franklin for 
one Is^Sptlve body f of John Ad- 
ams. for tfm, 606; the two branches of 
the iegislaww in different states, 6QT; 
chief of state, how eshosen. 


607; property qualifications, 607: the 
veto power, 607; nominating and ap- 
pointing state officers, 509 ; Judicial 
powers. 609, 510 ; constitutions of 
states boar close analogy to tliat of 
Englami, 510 ; have no element of per- 
manence exo^t the people, 511 ; the 
universal desire for freedom to wor- 
ship God, 511 ; after Independence 
worship known to the law only as 
an individual ac€, 612; establiHliiuent 
of freedom of coriKcioiK^e the fruit of 
Protestant sects and the natural love 
of freedom, 512; without faith AmoH- 
cans coiihl have founded nothing ,**re- 
ligiouB tests as q n all tl cations for office 
eliminated as soon as their inconven- 
ience appears, 513; nowhere so rellgr 
iouB a ))eopl6, 513 ; some desire the care 
of the state for public worship; ohurch 
proTkerty respected, 514; ettccts of es- 
tablishment of religious equality, 515, 
516; the doctrine of entail, ami law of 
descent, 616, 517 : provisions for re- 
forming constitutions ; the' career of 
Independence opened by declaration 
of the self-evident rlghta of man, 517; 
prevailing idea of political life in, 517, 
518; see impossibility of introducing 
by a decree the reign of right, 618; 
they neither separate abruptly from 
the past, nor adhere to its decaying 
forms, 618. 

Amherst, JefifVey, assigned to fleet under 
Boscawen for siege of X«oiiisburg, ill. 
103; arrives at Halifax, 193: his force, 
104; suddenly called to hake George. 
195 ; reaches English camp there, and 
is aupointed commander In ohlef, 292; 
his ^aracter, 214 ; his forces, 216 ; 
takes possession of Fort Carillon, 215; 
delays at Grown Point, and neglects 
opportnnittos, 216; achieves nothing, 
and goes into winter quarters, 216; 
sends force under Colonel Montgom- 
ery ami Major Grant to strike a blow 
at Oherokeos, 235 ; takes no stefts to 
prevent siege of Quel>ec, 240; has no 
dllfioulties before him, but of his own 
creation, 240 ; marches on Montreal, 
and receives Its surrender, 240, 241 ; 
sends Grant i^inst Cherokees, 279; 
prepares re-enmreements against Ind- 
ians in west, 376 ; orders that no Ind- 
ians be taken prisoners, 386 ; strenu- 
ously opposes repeal of stamp act, 637. 

Amherst, Lord, military adviser to Brit- 
ministry, gives opinitm that forty 
thousand more troops will be needed 
to carry on an oft'enslve war in Amer- 
ica, vi. 67; early in 1778 advises tha 
king to move troops from Phllad^- 
pliia, and, in ease of JuncUon of France, 
to evacuate Hew York and Bhode 
Island, 166. 

Amidas, Philip, commander of a vessel 
In Kalelgh's expedition. In 1684, i. 76. 

Amn6st^,^goiierait proclaimed in Mary- 

Ampry, Jonathan, of Boston, urges in 
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towti*xneet]ng^ that the East Tndla 
company be paid for tea by eubscrip- 
tioTi, Iv. 324. 

AmHterdain, the Aret conmiercial city of 
the world, ii. 21, 22; Hemls two ahipn 
to seek the oi»en sea north of all 
known land, 22, 23; becomes proprie- 
tary of Delaware, 66; Institntes com- 
mercial moil ojioly, and requires strict 
obedience, 58 : ;;ive8 free passa^^e to 
America to WaUlenses, 69 ; whole 
conn try on Delaware transferred to, 
64; merchantH of see in independence 
of America a virtual repeal of British 
navi^fation acts, vi. 2:J4. 

Anabaptism, a dangerous rival to the 
establishment, i. 362. 

Anabaptists, the law for exiling in Mas- 
sachusetts, not iniemled to be enforced, 
i, 350 ; Jeremy Taylor’s opinion, 350; 
two presidents of Harvard Anabap- 
tists, 360; many members of general 
court not disposed to enforce laws 
against, 363, 3M ; but laws remain un- 
repealed, 366 ; attack spiritual do- 
minion and klu(%raft, 11. 161 ; trodden 
under foot, but their principles escape 
with R<«or WllUamSjldl, 182. 

“An Address of the People of Great 
Britain to the Tnhabltauts of Amer- 
ica,” a patnidilet by Sir John Dal- 
rymple, at I.«ord North’s request, for 
circulation In America ; the “Sene- 
gal” takes out many copies of it; its 
mild character, iu contrast with Sam- 
uel Johnson’s pamphlet, written for 
England, Iv. 614/ 

Andre, Major John, adjutant-general of 
British army in North America; me- 
dium of correspondence betweeft Clin- 
ton and Arnold ; writes to Slieldon, an 
American othcer, tiiat a dag will l»e 
sent to Dobb’s FeiTy on Monday next, 
vl. 320; his letter, lu which he tries to 
excuse himself, and suggesting his ex- 
change for Gadsden, of Soutii Caro- 
lina, 328; tried and found worthy of 
death as a spy ; sentence approved by 
Washington, proposition to free 
him, by exchange; threats of wholesale 
retaliation ; begs tliat he may not die 
on the gibbet, 330; self-controlled at 
place of execution; his last words, 331. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, governor of Duke 
of York’s province east of Kennebec, 
establishes peace between English and 
Indians, 1. 466 ; governor of New York, 
claims Jurisdiction over West Jersey, 
U. 83; Ids instructions, 137; attempts 
to assert authoiity over Gonncfctlcut, 
137, 138 ; fails at SaybrookFort ; unwel- 
come in New York; advises kbig to 
grant legislative tkanOhises, 138; goes 
to England, 140: claims that New 
Joiaoy ships should pay duty at Man- 
hattan; tries to intimidate New Jersey 
by royal patent, but Is thwarted, 141 ; 
authorized to demand Rhode Island 
charter, and to receive that of Con- 
necticut, 156 ; diasolves goveniment of 


Rhode Island, and creates a commis- 
sion in its place, 168; demands char- 
ter of Connecticut, which disappears; 
assumes government, 159; makes vain 
jnirsuit of Indians, 169, 160; rules over 
whole coast from Maryland to tbe St, 
Croix, 160 ; assumes govenmieiit of 
New York and New Jersey, 160; his 
renort of receipt In Boston of news of 
William’s accession. 171 ; overcome by 
l»atrioits, and imprisoned, 172; pres- 
ervation of early papers of Virginia 
due to him, 206. 

Anglican church in Ireland, established 
by Qncen Elizabeth, iii. 360 ; its opera- 
tion, 361. 

Aiihalt-Zorbst, prince of the, half-crazed, 
olfers a regiment to George HI.; bis 
letter so strange it is pronounced not fit 
to be read, v. 179; his exclamation op 
receipt of overture for troops from 
British embassador at the Hague, 543; 
contracts to furnish George 111. t waive 
hundred and twenty-eight men; three 
hundred and thirty'-three Ipst in ten 
days, and only half of agre6<t number 
delivered; not allowed to disembark 
at Quebec by Carleton till receipt of 
orders fi-om England, vl. 63. 

Anniversary of repeal of stamp act cele- 
brated ill Boston; conflicting reports 
of character of celebration, Jv, 78, 79 

Atispach, two battalions of troops cap- 
tured at Yorktown, vi. 429. 

Anti-charter party, the, in Massachu- 
setts ; its aim ; grounds of its demands ; 
its i>etition for rc<iress, i. 364 ; Gorton’s 
case, decision on, asserts right of jiar- 
liameiit to control government of Mas- 
saoliusetts, 3!i!>4, 366; result of its ef- 
forts, tln< delay of reform, ;356. 

Antinoiriians, assert absolute ft-oedom of 
mind, and substitute consciousness 
for predestination; records of libode 
Island a oommentary on true import 
of their creed, ii. 184; dtifer from Qua- 
kers i^ly on doctrine of predestina- 
tion, 

Anti«pot>ery party, in England, occa- 
sions a reaction i. 477. 

Appeal to the World/* made by people 
of Boston, refuting slanders or Ber- 
nard, Ga^, Hood, and others, and 
declaring tliat their rights are invaded 
by revenue .acts, and until these are 
r^oaled the causes of their complaint 
remaia, iv. 175. 

Aranda, ^ount de, his descent, charac- 
ter, and care^ ; serves in suppressing 
Madrid riots and driving the Jesuits 
flrom Spain; a too vehement reformer; 
embawador to Fiance, and an enemy 
to England : a daring schemer and 
bad calculator ; his Interview with 
American comnussloners, v. 522, 523. 

“ Arliella/* a ship In Wintlnxm’s fleet, 
named for Isaac Johnson’s sister 
of the Earl of Lincoln, i 976. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, britM re-enforce- 
ments to Sir Henry duitonj vi. 263; 
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takes his ships into Charleston harbor, 
without firing, 20ti; his incapJieity bit- 
terly complainfxl of by Cliiit^m. 3U>r 

P ursues French fleet co-opf?ratliig witli 
lalayette, ami, tlefeating it in actiouj 
enterH Ohesai>eake, 410. 

Arclnlale, John, electe<l dictator of South 
Carolina, il. 198 ; his couclUatory policy 
t<»ward Spaniards and Indiaus, 199 
oppoKes in court of proprietivrles bill 
giving monopoly of political power to 
chur^ of England in South Carolina, 
2(M). 

Aroskoui, the war-god of the Iroquois, 
ii. 437. 

Argali, Samuel, comes to Virginia with 
ex]i>edJtion of 1610, and explores the 
coast to the north, J. 108 ; sails t<» 
Isle of Shoals, 112; captures mission 
on JVIl. Ilesert, 113; sent to remove 
every French landmark south of .40^, 
113 ; elected deputy governor of Vir- 
ginia, his arrogance, self-will, and 
gree<l, 116; his tyranny, 117; is re- 
inovea, and disappears, 117. 
Aristocracy, feudal, <xiuld not live in 
American colonies, ii. 175, 176 ; of Eng- 
land, controls house of commons and 
the goyeftiment, ill. how it para- 
lyzed the energies of British govern- 
ment, 177; summons to its aid the 
favor of the people, 177 ; the old whig, 
of Englnml, on eve of (lissolutiou: Its 
distribution, vl. 44, 451, 452. 

Aristotle, his geographlcah theory, i. 5. 
Arlington, Henry, earl of, co-graiitce 
with Lord Culpepper of all VirgUda, 
i. 539. 

Armada, the invincible, preparations for 
preventing the sending of help to 
Virginia, f. 85. 

Ariiiiind, commander of Ainorican cav- 
alry at Camden, is liisuboriiinato, vl. 
278. 

Armstrong, John, f)f Pennsylvania, le4ids 
three hiindrafi men against Hcla wares, 
surprises and dli^rHes them, and is 
voted honors by Philadelphia, ill. 159, 
160; commands Pennsylvania troops 
in Forbes’s expe«Utlon, 204; raises 
British flag over ruins of Fort Du- 
quesne, 206; arriving at Charleston to 
take command of the army, flnds lit- 
tle to do beyon<l rec^eivlng hospitalities, 
V. 239; stationed at Haddrelrs Point, 
274. 

Army, American, New Hampshire 
agrees to raise two thousand men, 
al>out twelve hundred reacliiug camp;. 
Connocticat offers six thousand, about 
twenty-three hundred remainiug at 
Cambridge, under Spenser, chief In 
command, and Putnam, second . brig- 
adier; Khotle Island votes a ftitce of 
fifteen hundred men, of whom about 
a thousand cotue to Boston under 
Greene^ 543, 544, 

Army, a standing, the dread of, in Con- 
gress, V. 4d2; evils to be feared from 
remote, and not to be dreaded, accord- . 


iiig to Washington, who earnestly 
asks for it, 413 ; cannot be fully realized 
in the United States, 414; Washing- 
ton’s answer to committee of Massa- 
chusetts, asking leave to enlist troops 
fiir one year, 435. 

Army, continental,, called such for the 
first time, iv. 591 ; measuros taken by 
general congress to organize and pay 
men enlisted only till end of year; 
Wtishiiigton, Schuyler, tind others, to 
prepare rules and regulati<ms ; re- 
solved to enlist ten coiupiuiles of rifle- 
inun ; on nomination of Tlininas John- 
son, of Maryland, Washington unani- 
mously oJerte<l general, 592, 593 ; 

condition of around Boston, its real 
weakness, unnierited conitnissions^ no 
discipline, want of inoiiev, clothing, 
and ammunitiou, confusion and dis- 
or<ii3r, <KH, 602 ; a code for government 
of adoi)t©d, iv. 10. 

Army, the Briiish.lts weakness afhnlt- 
ted by Barringt on ; few enlistments 
can be made at home; rank bestowed 
for favor or money; aristocratic self- 
ishness had unfitted the nation for 
war, iv. 437; in Boston, to be raised to 
ten thousand uien, 481. 

Army, the French, its achievements in 
1788 consist of menacing England with 
iTivtislon, cabals, and luxury, vi. 162. 
Arnold, Benedict, of New Haven, cap- 
tain of a volunteer company, extorts 
supplies ftom committee of the town, 
ajid reaches Cambridgo April 29, iv 
537 ; commissioned to comrnan<l expe- 
dition against Ticonderoga, but Allem 
is electorl by the troops, 554 ; crimses 
the lake from Vermont, and captures 
a party of British troops, guns, and a 
British sloop, 574 ; put in command of 
eleven, hundred men sent t<i the St, 
Lawrence; his character and appear- 
ance ; field and line offli^ers or his 
command, v, 123 ; eidolned to respect 
rights of proTierty ana to conc,lIlat.e the 
Canadians, 123; his army ascemls the 
Kennehec, thence to the CUaudi^re. 
124, 12-5; siifiV.rings of the troops, ana 
their fortitude, 125, 126; tenches' Serf 1- 
gan, twonty-five mites from 
pushes on t<» Point Levi, 127; Nov. 
13, all his force, save one hundred 
and fifty, left at Point Levi; lands at 
Wolfe’s Cove, and ascends the path 
to the Plains of Abraham ; his pros- 
pects and Wolfe’s contrasted, 127 ; de- 
mands surrender, which is refrtsj^d ; 
cuts 6ff supply of fuel and refrm- 
ments for the city ; withdraw^ to 
Point auxeTrembles to await Mont- 
gomery’s orders, 128 ; is Joined hy 
Montgomery, 130 ; leads his troops 
against Quebec, is severely wounded 
and carried off disabled, 135 ; ap- 
pointed brigadier-general by congress, 
163; witlidraws to Montreal, 290 ; tries 
to recover captives of Bedel’s and 
Sherburne’s commands by force, but 
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releases them by exchange, 296 ; takes 
oommatKi of flotilla on Lake Chain- 
plain ; eiuK^unturs Carleton’s heet^ and 
is wr^rsted ; the last to go on shore, 424- 
427 ; left out in promotion of brigadier 
generals, and oomplains of the wound 
to his feelings, and to Gates breathes 
vengeance, commands force 

which opposes British leaving Dan- 
bury; saves his life by a pistol-shot, 
his horse twice shot under him ; a 
horse voted to him by congress, which 
refuses to restore him to his former 
rank, 502; charged wltli guarding tlie 
line of the Delaware, 5(55 ; ordered to 
ni>rtbern department, 582 ; is insub- 
ordinate to (^tes, vi. 4 ; urges an at- 
tack on Burgoyno’s army after the 
battle of Behmus’s Heights; quarrels 
with Gates, and receives a passport 
for Philadelphia; lingers in the ctiiup, 
but has nouommami, 8; highest officer 
on American side in second battle of 
Belimus's Heights; named by Gates 
in his report, and raised by congress 
tt> the rank he claims, 12 (see Complot 
qf AnutM and Clinton^ 320-4128); bank- 
rupt, he receives six to seven tliousand 
pounds iudeinnity ; can get no employ- 
ment, Is neglected and despised ; his 
children placed on the pension list by 
tlie king. 3,31, 332; writes insolent let- 
ters to Washington, Invites all Ameri- 
cans to desert their itolors, and cen- 
sures Olliiton to Germain, 3^ ; with 
sixteen hundred men appears in 
Jameei Illver; burns lllchinond, 410; 
in command for seven days, after 
death of X^ldllips, addresses a letter to 
Liiihyette, who returns it with scorn ; 
tlireatens to send all American pris- 

. oners to the Antilles ; ordered to JSlew 
York by Cornwallis, who despises him, 
411 ; sent against his native state, 
411; burns New London and captures 
Fort Griswold: disappears from his- 
tory, 412 ; forbidden oy Shelbome to 
return to America, 439, ' 

Artindeh Lord, of Wardour, promotes 
Waymouth's expeiUtion to New Eng- 
land, f. 90. 

Ashe, Samuel, a man of rare Integrity, 
and whose name is preserved by a 
county and a town of North Carolina; 
a member of provincial council, v. 50; 
commander of live months* militia, vi. 
253; detached, with Afteen hundred 
nien,‘ by Lincoln; crosses Savannah 
River and encamps at Briar Creek; 
his position turned by Prevost, and his 
force routed, 254, 255. 

Ashley, his plan of establishing a fund 
by an abatement of duty on molasaes 
imported into colonies, ill 57. 

Asia, most attractive to Dutch com- 
merce, 11. 28, 

Aspitiwall, exiled from Massachusetts 
with Anne Hutchinson and Wheel- 
wright, i. 308. 

Assaiipink, Washington conducts retreat 


over, and puts his army behind bat* 
terles; Cornwallis advised to bring on 
a general action, but sends for more 
troops : his force puslies along the As- 
sail pink to watch the enemy, v. 401; 
Washington resolves to turn Cornwal- 
lis's left, and push on to Princeton, 
492 ; moves Ids troops by detachments 
toward Princeton, 493; skirmish at 
Princeton lietween Mercer and Maw- 
ImkkI ; the latter charges, and Ameri- 
cans give way, losing many otUcers, 
498, 494; Washington rides witiiin 
thirty yards of British, between two 
Ares; llitclicock brings up his brigade, 
and, with Hand, be^iis to turn the 
British left; the latter retreat, and 
many are taken prisoners, 494, 495; 
during the Aght, the regiments or 
Stark, Poor, Patterson, and others, 
drive away the Afty-Afrn and fortieth 
regiments ; the losses, 495. 

Assemblies, colonial, Instituted in Vir- 
ginia by Southampton and Sandys, 
and mfuntaiued there, in Marylaml, 
CaroUnas, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, ii. 271. 

Assistants, authority of, in Massachu- 
setts, subject of fear, 1. 852.* 

Association of members of continental 
congress, binding themselves not to 
import from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, after Dec- 1. 1774, and prospec- 
tively not to export to those countries; 
contains a covenant, which inaugu- 
rates abolition of slave-trade, Iv. 407, 
408* 

Assiento, agreement respecting the slave- 
trade made in treaty or Utrecht; 
Queen Anne's contract to furnish 
(naves to Spanish America; division 
of tlie stock, ii. 390, 

Attakulla-kull^ a Cherokee chief, ad- 
dressed by Governor Lyttelton, iil. 
283; rescues James .Stuart from his 
Indian captors. 238; meets Grant's 
exjicditiim, entreatihg for delay for 
conference, 279; goes to Charleston, 
seeking i>eace and oftbrlng friendship, 
2H1. 

Attwiks, Crispus, killed by British sol* 
(tiers in Boston, iv. 190. 

August WUliaipa, prince of Prussia, op- 
posed to cause of mankind, and in 
time of Frederic's trouble advises him 
to make peace by concessions to Rus- 
sia, ill. 18V 

Augusta, Ga., captured by Pickens. Colo- 
nel Clarke, and Lleatenant-oolonel 
Lee, vi. 404. ' ' 

Augusta county, Va., people of, give 
flour to Boston, iv. 352. 

Augustine, the African Mriiop, rescues 
from Ola World troths that would 
renew humanity. Hi. 99. 

Austin, Ann, and Mary Fisher, first Qua- 
kers in Boston, 1. 804; sent beyond 
jurisdiction, 364; Fisher, delivers a 
message to the Gr^nd Sultan, 364. 

Austria,^ her efforts at trade with East 
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IndloB mifrf>caterl by treaty of Utrecht, enters capital, and bums the town; 
ii. 381); hiul iHioii closely connecuwl with giXia to lueet the royaliHts, who Join 

England, but was foi nilng a coiifed* him, 48; his sodden death, 354, 

eracy with Catholic pi»wer», ill 181, Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, England 
182; alHc,H herstilf wit h France to sup- could not render Justice to its princl* 
port Europe of tho middle ages, 182; pies; every accurate account of in MS. 
in time of Kaunitz, <lesireM to gain ter- till the nineteenth century; its results 
ritory in Germany, and plans iJie ao disastrous to Virginia, 1. 557* 
quisriioii of Bavaria, vi. 39; deems Balance of jMwer; application for ad* 
herself alone privileged to pnxiuce inlssion to confederacy of Vermont, 

chiefs of the holy Uoiuaii empire, and wiiose laws reject slavery, opi>osed by 

claims precedence over every royal southern states, because It. would de- 

housc; decadence of tlie arch-house, stroy the baJance of power between the 

90; embarrasses indei>endence of the two sections; a compromise proposed, 

United States, 223: desires to be me- but not brought before congress, vi. 

diator between the Bourbons and Eng- 302. 

land, and ex<;liides <jaestlon of indo- Balfour, Andrew, of North Carolina, 
X^endence, 223: Jj)Jns i>owerH wdio hold iiiurdored by David Fanning and his 

that England owes concessions to band of loyalists, vi. 458. 

America, 374. Balfour, Biitish tiommaridaiit atCharles* 

Autotiomy of cohmles, evidenced by di- ton, writes honuj that “ in vain wo 
rect negotiation of treaty with g<»v- exxMjctcd loyalty end attachiueut from 
ernor of Acadia, i. 344. the inhabitants,’^ vi. 287. 

Aviles, Pedro Melendez de, made gov* Ballot, origin of use of, i. 271, 272. 
emor of Florida, i. 57; lands at harbor Baltimore, Lord, visits Virginia; per- 
which he names St. Augustine, 08; secutefl as a Romanist, J. 1.53; cession 

massacres French garrison, 59, 60; to, of province of Virginia, 164; tho 

sends ex|>edltion to settle St. Maiy’s, last days of, il. 5; Jiih acliievements 

which falls, 60; returns to Spain, 61, and Judgment, 5, 6; intullccdual freo- 

Ayllon, Lucas Vasques de, on a slave- dom, his policy in Maryland, 0. 

seeking voyage, touciies on the coast Baltimore, Lord Frederick, sole landlord 
of Chicora (now South Carolina), and of Maryland; his dissoluteness, and 
carries off many natives, 1. 26; com- zeal for prerogative, iil. ho; hlsmetlKKl 
missioned to conquer Clilcorai 27 ; his of government, and x>rivate income, 
failure, 27. 80; Ids )M)wer of appointment, church- 

patronage, «&;c.,iK>. 

Baoox, Lord, his sneers at the Brown- Baltimore, people of, receiving com- 
Ists, i. 225; his opinions as to the Vlr- mittee’s letter tVom Boston, New Vurk, 
ginla colony, i. 124; opposes grant of and Philadelphia, see no reason to ex- 
patent to Pilgrims, 2;18, 230. pect relief from jwlitlons, which for 

Bacon, Nathaniel, leader of Charles City ten years had been treated with eon«^ 

county, Va., forres against Indians, tempi; a<lvocate suspending trade 

i. 546; his antecedents and chanicter. with Great Britain ami West Indies, 

546, 547 ; clioseii <‘oinmaudor of coloiiiai a continental t^ongress, ami scud cheer- 

force; [ticKdaimed a rebel by the gov- iiig words to Boston; applauded as a 

ernor, 547 ; returning victorious, elect- model, Jv. 334. 

ed burgess from Hejirico county; has Bancroft, Bishop, flatters King James, 
sympathy of members of assembly; 1. 231; as Wh!tgift.’s 8ucccss<jr, exacts 
confesses his error in acting without strict conformity, 232. 
a commlsslou ; restored to favor, and Bancrv>ft, K<lwaril, a native of Connectl- 
nromUed a general’s commission, 548; cut, lives iu England; in 1769 writes 

Berkeley refuses to sign this doou- a pamx>hlet vindicating the colonies; 

meiit; Bacon retires, and returns with becomes an American sx>y, to lit Idrn- 

flve hundred men to the state house ; self tor mt)ro lucrative |H>st of British 

the commission issued, an<i warm s]>y, v. 357 ; called to Paris by Deane, 

praise of Bacon sent to. England by gets x>art.icalars of purchases of arms 

burgesses and council, {^9, 550; pro- and clothing for colonies, and rexiorts 

xiounccd a rebel by 'Berkeley, 050; all to Britlsli ministry, which is able 

leads his force against the governor, to embarrass the sldionciit of supplies: 

who flees; he issues a proclamation, his report to nilnistiw, a full record 

inviting the, gentlemen of Virginia to of the first offiebil intercourse between 

oome in and take qountiel, 551; leads France somI the United states,” 358. 

the conVentioxi, and xirocures the tak- Bank of issue, steps taken to found one 
ing of an oath of mutual support in Philadelphia; subscribers to under- 

agiUnst the Indians, and the royal take to make purcliascs in advance for 

trcK>i)s, if they came, till tl)e king could sulSbrliig soldiers; the oflered aid ac- 
he* heard from, 552 ; leads hU trwips cepted by congress, vi. 34L 

against Indians; with a small force BauKruptcyinEnglandgeneral,lncon- 
in«>veHagahist Berkeley’s rabble, which sequence of losses of East India com- 
disperses, tile governor retreating, 553 ; paiiy, Iv. 261. 
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Banner, the American, raised Jan. 1, 
1776, over the continental army at Bos- 
tim, at time of Its greatest weakness ; 
its fashion, v. 152: congress tixes on, 
565. 

Baptists, the, early win converts in 
America, i. 533; punished In Virginia, 
534. 

Barbados, resists forces of Common- 
wealth, i. 160; letter iVoni a resident, 
demanding representation in parlia- 
ment, ** tlie question of the coming cen- 
tury,” i. 169. 170; planters of, send a 
party to examine Carolina, 488; and 
buy of liidiatiH land on Cape Fear 
Biver, 488. 489; Sir Jolin Yeamans, 

f ;overnor, leads emigrants from Bar- 
>adus, 489; prosperity of the colony, 
489. 

Barcntsen, William, coasts Nova Zem- 
hlu t<» 77**, ii. 22. 

Barlow, Arthur, cominaxider of a vessel 
in Baleigh*s expedition in 15K4, i. 76. 
Barre, de la, governor-general of Now 
France, convokes assenihly of tuotablen 
for protection against Indians, ii. 149: 
invadus Indian territory, but Is forced 
tit sue for peace, 151 ; disgraceful treaty 
concluded ; sutterseded by Bouonville, 
152. 

Barr^, Isaac, major of brigade under Am- 
herst, iii. 194; Wolfe’s mljutant-gono- 
ral, 216; wounded and made blind at 
Qiioltec, 224 ; disntissod frttm army for 
luM votes ill parlianient. 404; seems to 
admit tile {lower of {lariiauient to tax 
America, but derides the idea of vir-^ 
tual representation ; taunts the house 
with igiKirance of American affairs, 440; 
Ills r«yoinder to Townshend, 446, 447 
thinks tlie colonies are not proper ob- 
jects of taxation, and will not submit 
to any law of revenue, iv. 144; thinks 
there may be a sciHind congress of 
colonies, and that Americans will imt 
abandon their principles, 307 ; reminds 
the house that Fraiu'e and Spain may 
interfere in Amerii^an affairs, v. 417. 
Barrens, William, chief s{»eaker at meet- 
ing to comiiiain of Governor Harvey’s 
policy, i. 154. 

Barrett, commander of Americans at 
Concord ; gives orders to troops to ad- 
vance, but not to lire unless attacked, 
iv. 626. 

Barrington, appointed chancellor of ex- 
cheixuer, his sclf-coiilidehce, iil. 259, 
260; ** an echo of the king,” approves 
Pitt’s resignation, 273; says, he wishes 
the stamp act had never been passed, 
but that Americans are traitors against 
the legislature, iv. 130; confesses the 
weakticsH of the army, and advises 
withdrawal of troops Irom America. 
Gie abandonment of all Ideas of interna] 
taxation, and such concsMtsions as can 
be niatle ” with dignity,” 437, 436; en- 
treats secretary of state to give no hint 
In despatches to the colohles of large 
re-euforceinents going out; and writes 


to the king that the proposed force can- 
not he raised, v. 57 ; wartis Dartmouth 
as to impolicy of sending a small force 
into interior of America, 99; announces 
that ideji. of taxing America has been 
abandoned, that her subjection is now 
the end, 106; his conscience troubles 
him, but ho continues to serve the 
king, 366: as secretary of war, tells 
the King tliat general dismay is tlue to 
belief tuat the administration is not 
equal to the times, that it prevails 
among the ministers themselves, vl. 
148. 

Barnwell, leads a small detachment of 
militia and Indians against ’riisca- 
roras, on Neuse Uiver; negotiates a 
treaty of peace with latter, ii. 385. 

Barrow, Henry, hanged for dissent, i. 

220 . 

Bastwick, a Puritan, maimed fur his re- 
ligious opinions, i. 326. 

Bath, Kari of, his eulogy on Frederic of 
Prussia; his Hentiments shared by 
people of England, iii. 243. 

Baum, a Brunswick lieutenant-colonel 
of dragoons, sent with large force to 
capture cattle, at Bennington, 

Vt. ; seeing a reconnoitring party of 
Americans, writes for more troops and 
intrenches; ordered to maintain his 
post by Burgoyne, who sends him two 
Brunswick battalions and cannon, v. 
587; defeated and mortally wounded, 
588. 

Bavaria, elector of, pro]>oses to furnish 
troops to England; his pro{K>sition 
not heeded, his troojis being among 
the worst in Germany, v. 179; its 
alisorptioi* planned by Austria, vi. 89; 
to prevent it, Frederic of Prussia draws 
near to Franco, 121 ; he gnins aid of 
France and Bu.^siu, 124 ; Kituuits looks 
on its acquisition as the harbinger of 
success; Joseidi U. goes to Paris to 
win France to his side ; on his return 
to Austria, Fre<l«rlc renews his efforts, 
aud tlie two kingdoms adjust their 
foreign policy as to United States and 
Bavaria, 125. 

Bayard, John, of Philadelphia, a pure 
and brave patriot, v. 264. 

Bay Verte, a French port at mouth of 
Gaspereux, in Nova Scotia, surren- 
ders to English fleet, iii. 130. 

Beaubassiti, In Nova Scotia, Inhabitants 
of compelled to take oaths of alle- 
giance to French king, ill, 45; burned 
and abandoned on approach of Oqui- 
walHs, 45. 

Beanjeu, naval commander of La Salle’s* 
exiMition to Louisiana; his quarrels 
w&h La Salle, il. 339. 

Beaumarchais, Caron de, dramatist and 
adventurer, hastens to offbr his ser- 
vices In intrigue to IjouIs XVI., iv. 
820; In England, as an emissary of 
Xiouis XVI. r encourages the idea that 
England might regain her colonies by 
making wac^i^ance, and presents 
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to tlie kini; a Becret memorial In faror 
of taking part with the InsurgontH, 
V. 90; receiver a new comml8Hloh, 90, 
9i : trusted in American businet»8, fret- 
ful because bis sciheuLO had been re- 

i ected, 23 L, 232; tells Arthur Lee, that 
K> can promise Americans 200,000 Icmis 
d^^r8, 232; instigated by Vergoiines, 
tries to waken a passion f(»r ^orv in 
Maurepas, 302; his plea for ala to 
America, through Maiirepas, to the 
king, 52tb 

Beau S6jour, a fort built by French, on 
Bay of Fundy, after cession of Nova 
Scotia to Britisli, lib 129; captured by 
Knglish and New KiiglaiiderH, and 
Tiained Cumberland, 130. 

Beckford, member «)f parllaTnent for Lon- 
don, declares that taxing America to 
raise a revenue will never do, iii. 445. 
Bedel, of ^'ew Hampsliirc, c<»mmands 
American forc^e at tile Cedars, near 
Montreal, deserts, v. 296. 

Bedford, Duke of, attpoiittetl to charge 
of southern department, and cxjlonies, 
iii. 16; his t'.haracter and self-conti- 
denc^, 16; intrigues against him, and 
he resigns, 57; summoned by George 
lit. to attend parliament, to oppose 
Filt, 260; becomes lord privy seal, 
273; oftbrs resolution against continu- 
ing the war in Germany, 288; am- 
bassador to France, 290; bent on re- 
ducing colonies to obedience, 292; seiit 
to France with full T»ower8 to negoti- 
ate a iK»ace, 292; his powers Umite<i 
by Kgremoiit; his anger and success* 
fill remonstrance through But^ 292; 
unwilling to restore Havana to Spain, 
except for cession of Porto liico and 
Florida, 294; refuses to join ministry, 
with Grcnvillo and Egreinont, 372; 
willing to enter a coalition ministry, 
on coiiflitioii of Bate’s absence from 
the king's council, 390; advises the 
king to send for Pitt, 390 ; opposes bill 
for IieneiLt of silk- weavers : assailed by 
them; has interview with the king, 
457-460 ; asks the king If he lias kept 
his promises to his mlnisti^, 483; re- 
nounces his connection with Grenville, 
iv. 64; -itisiars on necessity of subduing 
Boston by force, and thus terrifying 
the colonies, 99; carries adilress to 
king, urging punishment of autlir>rs 
of dhiorders in the colonies, and tlieir 
trial for treason ; the address adopted 
by house of lonls, 139« 

Beekman, Dutch lieutenant-governor on 
the Delaware, resists daixn of Lord 
Baltimore, U.'64. ^ 

Behmus’s Heights, battles of; General 
Morgan sallies from Gates's camp with 
his ridetuen, ikils on left of British 
central <11 vision; re-eiiforce<l, captures 
a cannon, again re-enforccsl, as arc the 
British; battle becomes general; Bur-| 
goyxte. In danger of a rent, is saved by j 
prompt Ri^tioii of Hicitltsiel ; losses of 
combatant ; British Ibm Irretrierably { 


* 

crippled: Moimn, Scammel, and Gil- 
ley, of New BLampshire, and Cook, of 
Connecticut receive j)ral«e ; clesperute 
condition of Britisli army, v. 7; their 
dead buried promiscuously, 7, 8; sec- 
ond battle of; Gates ordciis attack on 
both flanks of British, tlie right mov- 
ing against Acland's grenadiers, while 
Morgan tries to reach the rear ; learing 
to be surrounded, Burgoyne orders 
Fraser to form a second liho; the latter 
killed by a sharpshooter; grenadiers 
and one regiment of Bruns wickers 
flee; Burgoyne orders retreat to 
Fraser’s camp, 11; Americans pursue, 
and, led by Arnold, assail the British 
line; Breymanii’s regiment attacked, 
decimated, •and surrenders; Burgoyne, 
outnumbered, orders retreat, 12. 

Belcher, governor of New Jersey, has to 
** steer between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis,’’ iii. 92. 

Belgium, compelled by treaty of Utrecht 
to forego her natural advantages, ii. 
389. 

Bellingham, Eichard, cdiosen governor 
of Massachusetts, in 1666, 1 443. 

Bellomout, Earl of, governor of New 
York, New Jersey, and all New Eng- 
land, except Connect lout and Khoue 

' Island; his chief aims to support acts 
of trade and suppress ])irai\y, ii, 233; 
in partnership with Kidd, the pirate; 
his probity, 234; dependent on benev- 
olence of Massachusetts general court, 
269. 

Bennett, Richard, chosen governor of 
Virginia, 1. 170, 171; enters Maryland, 
with Clayborne, 197; ileposos Stone 
and his council; raises soldiers in 
Maryland, 198; appoints nine com-' 
xulssloiLers to govern Maryland, 199; 
agrees with Lord Baltimore to restore 
the latter’s province, 201. 

Bennington, Its foundation and prosper- 
ity; its site sold by king’s agents, 
twice over, ill. 480 

Bennington, battle of; Stark sends flve 
hundred men in Baum’s rear, and 
attacks him on all sides; his Indian 
allies flee; New England sharpshoot- 
ers pick ofl:' caniioueers; Americans 
scale Baum’s breastworks ; in attempt 
to rally his men, he is mortally wound- 
ed, and bis command surrenders; ar- 
rival of Breymaiiti's batta.]ions and 
Warner’s regiment; the battle re- 
sumed, and Breymanu orders a re- 
treat; great losses <d‘ the British in 
prisoners; the victory one of the most 
brilliant and eventful of the war, and 
won by husbandmen of New Hamp* 
shire, Vermont, and Western Masi^ 
chusetts, V. 689. 

Bentham, deremV, redects the case of 
American rebels as founded on the 
assumption of natural rights, claimed 
with ^ evidence of tlielr existence, 
and eupported by vague generalities, 

V 
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Bergen » K. J. , trading station establislied 
at, in 1618, ii. 70. 

Berkeley, Sir William, appointed gov- 
ernor of Virginia, i. 156; Lis iiistruo- 
tlons as to religion, trade, 156, 
157; reforms muler his administra- 
tion, 158 ; ** malignant toward the way 
of the churoLes” In New Englancf, 
ir>9; receives new commission from 
Charles II., 161 j writes to that sover- 
eign, ** almost inviting him to Amer- 
ica,*’ 102; elected governor by bur- 
gesses, 173 ; engages with Clarendon in 
a vast land Hpeculation, 432; his opin- 
ion of popular education, 528; sent as 
envov to Charles 11. by assembly of 
Virginia, 531; his appointment to be 
governor for life solid teil by legislat- 
ure of Virginia, 539; refuses to act 
against Seneca Indians. 546 : his con- 
test with Bacon, 519 ; violates his agree- 
ment, and pronounctis Bacon and his 
follower^ traitors, 550; dees at Ba- 
con's approach; his ilight taken for 
abdication, 551 ; gathers a force, but 
runs away from Bacon, 553: his su- 
premacy restored <in Bacon^s death, 
666; orders execution of twenty- two 

g atriots; his conduct censured by the 
iiig, 556; sui)erseded, but refuses to 
yield; removed, and sails for England, 
where he soon dies, 657* 

Berks county. Pa., each township in re- 
solves to raise and discipline its com- 
pany, iv. 549, 

Bermudas, the, granted by third patent 
for Virginia, i. Ill; public magazine 
ill, seized by George Or<l, in a sloop 
sent by Robert Morris, and Ord carries 
off more than one hundred barrels of 
powder, v. 34. 

Bernard, Francis, governor of New Jer- 
sey, forms plans for enlarging royal 
power, iii* 248 ; removes to Massaonu- 
setts, 252; tells ie^slature that they 
derive blessings from 8ub,lectlon to 
Great Britain, 252 ; ever ur^ng board 
of trade to destroy charter, and efface 
boundaries of province, 278; secretly 
sends to England a scheme of Ameri- 
can polity. *122; informs legislature 
that ** regulation ** of colonies would be 
. thorongluy carried out, and that Great , 
Britain was the sanctuary of llberry 
and justice, 471; writes that nothing 
would come of congress of delegates, 
481; hurries for safety to the castle. 
483, 494; declares he had no warrani 
to unpack a bale of stamped paper, 
496 ; charges legislature not to dispute 
‘ ' it of parliament to make laws for 
nies, and puts execution of stamp 
act into their hands, 505; prorogues 
legjslatare, 506; refuses all conoeewons 
to Massachusetts legislatorei and 
scouts the idea of 
635, 536; elated by 
his opinions, and 
the Bedford protest, Iv. 5; "boasts that 
he should play out his part as goveruoTi 


Colonial resistance, 
Camden’s praise of 
their Quotation in 


6; negatives election of James Otis 
as speaker of the house, 6 ; resents tiie 
non-re-election of his friends to coun- 
cil, 6; undertakes to force election of 
Hutcldnson and Oliver, as the condi- 
tion of an amnesty, 7; threatens a 
change in the charter of Massachu- 
setts, if Hutchinson be not elected to 
the council, 6; urges interposition of 
central government to give Hutchin- 
son a seat in council, 31 ; insists that 
no agent in Ifingland shall be appointed 
without Ills approval, but is overruled 
by Shelburne, 41; advises change of 
council from an elective body to one 
of royal nomination, 42 ; advises a re- 
giment of troops as surest means of 
mspiring notions of submission, 59 ; is 
attacked in '^Boston Gazette,” and 
scolds the legislature, 77 ; addresses his 
Importunities to Hillsborough* and pro- 
poses to become an Informer on con- 
dlHon of secrecy, 87; dissolves the 
legislature, 94; according to agree- 
ment with council, writes a letter to 
Hillsborough, urging that part of Mas- 
sachusetts^ pettilou which prayed for 
relief from acts to draw a revenue 
from colonies; but seuda a secret 
despatch, arguing against repeal or 
mitigation or revenue act, 96, 97; re- 
ceive offer of troops from Gage, but 
council declines to require them ; asks 
Hillsborough for positive orders not 
to call a new assembly till the people 
become more reiisonable, 101: much 
alarmed by town-meeting, and thank- 
fully acceids baronetcy and vice-gover- 
norship of Virginia, but learns of 
Botetourt’s apiNdntment, and is un- 
happy, 113; announces to council the 
approach of troops, and asks quarters 
fur one regiment, but council adroitly 
refuses, U3, 114; refuses request of 
Faueuil Hall convention to call as- 
sembly, 115; steals into the country 
when troops ai*e laiidetl, 117 ; is at the 
end of' his tether, 119; fears that he 
will be recalled, 120 ; secretly famishes 
list of councillors to lie appointed, 141 ; 
to be superseded by Hutchinson, 153; 
his duplfclty unma^efl by publication 
of private letters, 154, 155; receives 
letters of recall; tries to remain, in 
order to get his year’s salary, and make 
confusion for his successor ; In order to 
worry the house into voting him a fUll 
salary, adjourns the le^idatare to 
Cambridge; the house unanimously 
petition tliU’ king to remove him for 
, ever from the government ; threatens 
to withhold approval from all acts till 
his salary Is granted ; demands appro- 
priations for the troops, which house 
emphatically refuses; prorogues the 
court. 161-163 ; leaves B«a»ton amid 
reijMcIngS, 163; his training, bis false- 
hood, and avarice, 163, 164; duds that 
ministry has promised never to employ 
him in America again, 164* 
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Bernntorf, Banish minister of foreign 
aflhirsy thinks a people can never be 
justiiled in renouucfng obedience to 
its sovereign, and sees that Denmark 
shall 11 ^ seem to favor the Americans, 
vi. 112, »3; publishes ordinance forbid- 
ding sale of prizes taken by Ameri- 
cans, till condemned In atlmlralty 
court of privateer’s nation, 242, 243 ; 
though reluctant to oifeiid the English, 
announces the adhesion of Denmark 
to liussian declaration, and coniirmsit 
by treaty with Uussla, 36ft; discovered 
to have compromlse<l the rule as to 
contraband, in a sexiarate treaty with 
England, and dismissed from oilLce, 
36ft. 

Bestuschef, the Russian minister, bribed 
to favor treaty with England, iii« 146. 
Beverley, Robert, agent of the royalists 
of Virginia, restores Governor Berke- 
ley to power, after Bacon’s death, i. 655. 
Biart, Father, a dcsiiit x>riest, ascends 
the Kennebec River, i. 1ft; venerated 
by Lndiaus as a messenger from 
beaven, 20. 

Bible, the slavish Interpretation of, had 
led to blind idolatry of, ii. 246. 

Biddle, Nhdiolas, one of the iirst oiUcers 
of American navy, formally appointed, 
V. 41.0: ill the United Stat^ frigate 
** Rauilolph,” of thirty-six guns, meet- 
ing the “ Yarmouth,’^ a British sixty- 
four, tights her till his sUii) goes down, 
vi. 62. 

Bienville, brother of IVIbervllle, below- 
site of New Orleans, turns back Eng- 
lish ships, claiuiing the country for 
the Frencli, ii. 365, 366 ; receives memo- 
rial of French Protestants, askihg xier- 
mtssion to settle in Mississippi, 366; 
crosses Red River, and apxiroaehes 
New Mexico in search of guld, 367. i 
Blnnetau, a xnisidonary on the Missis- j 
sit»pi, his death, ii. 360, 361. 

Bishop of London, prop(»8e<1 by com- j 
mittee on plantations, that he should 
appoint a minister to reside in Boston, 
i. 476; complains of change indisposi- 
tion of Virginians, and dimiiiutiou of 
prerogative' of the crown, lit. 466. 
Bisliops, Rve, signing Temple’s x^rotest, 
record their hostility to measures of 
peace, iU. 564, 565. 

Blacks, enlistment of, In the army ; em- 
idoyod by the states, and etifi*anc]iiso<i 
by service; congress advises Georgia 
and South Carolina to raise three 
thousand active negro troof»s, promis- 
ing a full comx>ensatl(m ; the resolu- 
tion passes without opposition, but 
South Carolina refuses to give it efiSsot, 
vi. 360, 301. 

Blackstone, William, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman and a recluse, In Boston, 1. 266. 
Blake, Joseph, leads company of dis- 
senters fk-om Somersetshire to South 
Carolina, 1. 513; devotes his great 
wealth to the advancement of enugra- ^ 
tion, 514. I 


Bland, Richard, of Virginia, olaimB for 
America, through tlie press, fl-eedom 
from all parliamentary legislation ; his 
argument, iii. 576, 57ft ; In Virginia as- 
sembly. rexmrts resolutions reaitlrming 
the exclusive right of American assem- 
blies to tax American colonies, iv. 64; 
chosen delegate from Virginia to gen- 
eral, congress; his lineage and train- 
ing ;* his able discussions of the rights 
of the colonies; his sxieech of declina- 
tion, V. 43. 

Blenlieim, battle of, reveals the exhaus- 
tion of France, ii. 370, 371. 

Block, Adriaen, tlrst steers through Hell- 
gate, and ascends (Joimocticut River, 
ii. 33, 34 ; traces New England coast as 
far as Naliant, 34. 

Blouin, i>aniel, agent of Illinois, iv. 270. 
Board of trade and {dantations, its 
jKiwers; its military recommendations 
for colonies, ii. 276; rejects Locke's 
scheme of military consolidation and 
Penn's plan of Union, 277, 276; in- 
vites “ legislative no war” of England 
to resume all colonial charters and 
bHiig all colonies into equal dex>eu- 
cloiK^e on the cr»)wn, 260; renews this 
ailvit^o, 280, 281; sets forth the mis- 
feasance of the x^*'6prietarie8, 262 ; 
le<i by Halifax, strengthens authority 
of the ijrerogative, iii. 3.3; instigates 
Walpole to oner bill to overrule char- 
ters, 33: reluctantly drops it, 34; i;om- 
manded to take such measures as fully 
to establish the x>rcrogat ive in the col- 
onies, 41; presents a bill to restrain 
bills of credit in New England, 55: 
maturing a scheme for American civil 
list, of which the royal xjrerogalivo 
was the mainspring, 56; resolves to 
obtain an Americau revenue by acts 
of xiarliament, 5<i; attemxits to regii- 
lai;e colonial trade so as l<» stop illR-it 
tralhc, 57 ; invested with entire patron- 
age and corresxa^ndeiice in American 
anairs, 60; bound to maintain ex- 
tended limits of America, 64 ; urges a 
revenue for settled salaries on govern- 
ors of nortliern colonies and to x^ay 
cost of Indian alliances, 64; proposes 
to abolish exx>ort duty in British West 
Indies, and to j»ut iinx>osts on all Went 
India produce brimght to nortliern 
colonies, 64, 65 ; tries to c^onduct Amer- 
ican atfairs by pren^gative, 65; aston- 
ished by Franklin's plan of confed- 
eracy, 61; its military provislomk in 
2697, ibr colonies. 150; plan revived in 
1721, 150, 151; Its reply to Pownall, 
without Pitt’s knowledge, 196; waits 
for. peace in order to enlorce principle 
of central government in colonies, 246 ; 
shares for^odJugs oi‘ index»endenc6 in 
oolonies, 247 ; determines on alteration 
of charters, a standing army, and 
American revenue for colonies, 254; 
keeps every American port open as 
markets for slaves, 278; when New 
York refuses salary to her governor, 
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advlBes that he should have it firom 
royal qait-reiitH, which would keo]» 
secure the colony to the crown, and 
its commerce to Great Britain, 291: 
repretients to tlieking the obstinate and 
disrespectful conduct of MassacliUBetts 
and hfew York, 4:w. 

Board of war, congress resolves to Insti- 
tute one of live persons, vi. 37, 38; 
Gates made president, 39 ; eager to be 
thought active, and to detach Lafay- 
ette iroin Washington by the prospect 
of a high command; in concert with 
Conway, but without Washington's 
knowledge, induce congress to consent 
to expedition to Canada, under La- 
fayette, with Conway second, 43, 44. 

Bolingbroke, Lord (Saint-Jobn), secre- 
tary for the colonies, 11. 239. 

Bollan, William, agent of Masachusotts 
in England, o])i>oses Wa1x>ole's bill to 
overrule charters, iii. 43; argues In 
favor of right of province to use its 
credit for its own detbnce, 55; dis- 
niisHod from agency on account of his 
Episcopaliardsm, 284. 

Book, the first printed, north of the city 
of Mexico, i. 3:J0. 

Books on America, tlie earliest contain 
fanciful talcs as to aboriginal popula- 
tion, ii. 394. 

Boone, l>anie1, of North Carolina, hoars 
of a rich tract west of Virginia, and 
goes to Kentucky, w'bere he hunts and 
explores, Iv, 168; taken pidsonor by 
Indians, but escapes, and, with his 
brother, builds first cottage lu Ken- 
tucky; his lonely, but lieautlful life; 
returns to his family, resolved to make 
his home in Kentucky, 169, 170; leails 
a party tii Keutucky, which Is attacked 
by Indians, and many killed, 420: nro- 
ceeils to territory bought of the Clier- 
okees by Henderson: waylaid by In- 
dians, who kill four of his party ; writes 
that **Now is the time to keep the 
country, while we are in it ;” pushes 
to Kentucky, and begins a stockade 
named B(>owesbor<mgh ; colony called 
by its fathers Trails^ vanla: his mem- 
ory honoreil in Kentucky ; his kindli- 
ness, skill in woodcraft, love of soli- 
tude, 576; the remains of himself and 
Ids wife reclaimed atkd buried on the 
Kentucky Kiver, 57T. ‘ 

Boone, governor of South Carolina, fus- 
sumes right to bo sole judge of sec- 
tions, iii. 393. 

Bosoawen, admiral of English fleet, at- 
tacks French fleet earring Dieskau's 
forcts and captures several vessels, ill. 
120; receives unanimous tribute jfrom 
house of commons for conduct at 
Louisburg, 195. 

Bossuet says that to condemn slavery is 
t43 condemn the Holy Ghost, vl. 298. 

Boston, news of accession of William of 
Orange reaches, April 4, 1689; the 
scenes that ensue, ii. 221; the ^ old 
magistrates reinstated as council of 


safety; forts and British shipping 
taken, and Andros imprisoned, 222 ; the 
centre of the New England revolution, 
224; insurrection against Andros, a 
spontaneous movement of the people, 
294; charter magistrates and* ** princi- 
pal inhabitants" a self-constituted 
** council for the safety of the people ; 
people in convention exclude the 
** principal inhabitants," and declare 
charter magistrates to be the govern- 
ment ; council arranges a compromise, 
295; jKipular party associated with 
Increase Mather, as agent for New 
England, Sir Henry Asliurst, Elisha 
Oo<^e, and Thomas Oakes; a revolu- 
tion in opinion impending, 296; ar- 
rival of new charter and royal gov- 
ernor, 308; theology of, 319, 320; first 
town-meeting of; speech of Adams, iii. 
365, 366; denies riglit of British parlia- 
ment to tax America, and seeks redress 
through a iinioii of the colonies, 420; 
angry that legislature had not claimeil 
exemption from taxation as a right, 
467, 468; rejoicings in, over news that 
the king Imd sent for Pitt, 492; de- 
monstrations against the stamp act, 
403-495; news of change of ministry 
arrives, creating great joy, 496; asks 
for jM»rtraits of Conway and Barrd for 
h\ineiiU Hall, 500; sets example to 
other towns of arraigning stamp act, 
as contrary to British constitution, 
505; elects Stun net Adams representa- 
tive, 506; rejoicings over repeal of 
stamp act, 587, 588 ; i>ropo8es union of 
colonies as a means of security, iv. 5; 
patriotic toasts at celebration of aiini- 
vei'sary of outbreak against stamp act, 
reported to England, 20; “the die is 
thrown,” the cry lu, on news that the 
revenue act hod passe<l, 56; com- 
memorates anniversary of first resist- 
ance to stamp act, 56 ; the jiress ou 
liberty, 57 ; would nulUt]y Townshend’s 
revenue ac;t by disiHJiisiug with goods 
dutiable under it, tuid import no more 
British goods, 57 ; the governor having 
refuse^l to convene legislature, |)ei?i4e 
In town-meeting vote to f«>rbear the 
use of many British articles, and 
order their resolves sent to other 
towns and colonies, 60; people of^ 
dread the corrupt employment of the 
new revenue; attempt at non-im- 
portatioiL thus far failed, 69; mer- 
chants subscHbe to renounce trade 
with England, and ask all merchants 
in America to show the world universal 
passive resistaiioo, 77; real state; of 
feeling in, and demands of, 79; pedple 
resiwnd to IMckinson's api»eal ; thank, 
and send committee to greet him as 
“ the fi iend of America, and the bene- 
factor of mankind,” 81; at a legal 
town-meeting instructs Its represen- 
tatives, through John Adams, as to 
its Opinions and Intentions, 92, 93; 
people of, gone out of favor with nearly 
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every one in England, 98; memorial 
of, to lufile of treasury, ehowiiig that 
the Boston riot was caused by ofiftcers 
of the •* Hoinney,** receives little no- 
tice, 99; most ox merchants agree not 
to order goods from Britain^ with a 
few except ions, or Import any tea, 
paper, glass, until duties on them are 
reinoveil, 101 ; the fourteenth of August 
celebrjiled with spirit, 101. 102; peti- 
tion signed for t(>wn-meeting to con- 
sider measures as to expected arrival 
of troops, 111.112; assembling of town- 
meeting; the g(»vertior asked for 
grounds t>r her expectation of troops, 
and 1,0 call a generiii assembly, 111 ; 
vote to defend, at peril of lives and for- 
tunes, their rights, Ac,; a cimventlon 
in Faneuit Hall proposes a day of 
fasting and prayer, U2; startling news 
from Ktiglaud, 112, 113; arrival of 
11e<jt aiifl troops; council refuses to 
furnish quarters, 117 ; troops landed 
with great pomp on the common, 117, 
118; seleet-inen refuse quarters for 
them, but let them sleep In Faneuil 
Hall, 118; oflieors hire houses for 
troops, who have nothing to do, 119; 
its population, edueatloii, and culture, 
its civil, political, and ecclesiastical 
conditions, the characteristics of Its 
l)ooplo, 135 137; patriots of, suto of 
regaining their rights, with England's 
consent or hy in<le]»endencc, 152; meet- 
ing t>f merchants, votes not to buy of 
Hut(‘Jiii)son*H sons, and others, wli»> 
wouhl not join in noii-imiiortatiou, 
173, 174; the attack, massacre, t^own- 
ineetirig, and removal of twenty-iilntli 
regiment, 187-194; instructs Its rep- 
resentatives to cultivate martial vir- 
tues, and cherish union of the colo- 
nies. 204; t(»wii-meetlng, Oct. 28, 1772, 
raises committee to ask the governor 
if the judges of province had become 
Bti i>endiarics of the crown ; the gover- 
nor refuses to answer, 240, 241 ; second 
meeting receives governor’s reply, and 
pasm^s a vote asserting their right to 
petition the king, and to communi- 
cate their sentiments to other towns; 
Samuel Adams’s motion to appoint 
committee of correspondence, looking 
to a general confederacy against par- 
liament, 241, 242; votes by means of 
committees of correswmdence to ap- 
peal to all towns iir colony, 245; town- 
uieetiiig adopts tixe Philadelphia re- 
solves, and invites the Untchlnsons to • 
resign their consigneeship, but they 
yefuse, and talk of taking arms is ap- 
plauded, 272 ; nows arrives that tea- 
ships had sailed, and another legal 
town-meeting urges consignees to 
slgfij breaking ui» on their refusal; 
committees of Boston and neighboring 
towns vote to use their joint indiienoe 
to prevent landing and sale of teas, and 
write to other tt>wns asking advice, 
273 } meeting of people compels Botch 


to apply for a clearance for the X>art- 
moutn,^’ 278 ; a vast assemblage in tho 
Old South, sends Botch to get a pass 
from the governor, and in his absence 
votes, seven thousand strong, that tea 
must not be landed, 279, Botch 
reports the governor’s refusal, 280 ; act 
received' closing the port, and trans- 
ferring the board of customs to Marble- 
bead, and seat of government to Salem, 
321; great town-meeting pronounces 
pr>rt-MU repugnant to law, religion, 
and common sense, provides for tliose 
likely first to suffer, ami appeals to 
other colonies. Inviting a universal 
suspension of exports and imports, 
323; masses tempted at once to rout 
the few troops sent to overawe them, 
325; agents of British government try 
to alahu people by painting pictures 
of idleness and want, 3iil : co-operation 
of Providence and New York animates 
majority of merchants to engage to 
cease importations from England, 331 ; 
the Philadelphia letter requiring them 
to recede rocoiveui with impatience, 
332; general coiiiiileiiee in divine pro- 
tection, 332; the blocka4ie begins; a 
sad spootacle, 338, 3;i9; at great town- 
meeting in Faiieuil Hall, those in favor 
of indemnifying East India company 
invited tu speak, but not a voice 
raisori, 344; borne up by sympathy 
and aid, ^6 ; at a town-meeting in • 
Old S(mth ^Church, cmposltion tries lo 
censure committee or correspondence ; 
attempt to substitute a mm'e moderate 
committee, resisted by Samuel Adams, 
and vote of censure defeated ; one 
hundred and twenty-nine of opposi- 
tion sign a protest, ihvoring uiiquali- 
fieil submisHU>n, 347 ; inhabitants desire 
to burn it. rather than to remain in It 
slaves, ; its citissens do not despair, 
but j nstruct their representatives never 
to acknowledge the regulating imt, 
400 ; asks axlvlce of general congress in 
view of Gage’s tyranny and exactions, 
oftbring. if It were necessary, to aban- 
don tlieir homes, 403 ; its magnanimity 
most animates the couiitty ; its people 
elect delegates to next provincial con- 
gress, 435, 438; relief received from all 
towns of Massachusetts, and all colo- 
nies, and even from England, 487: 
king's governor and army l^leaguerea 
in April 20. 1775, 532; accept Gage’s 
offer, and leave town, but without 
provisions, 540 ; so strictly beleaguered 
that British can obtain food and fresh 
meat only from islanfts, 572; arrival, 
^ay 25, of Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 
gbyne, with re-etiforcements; received 
as enemies, and have no outlet save 
by sea, 573 j number of Inhabitants re- 
maining in, during British occupation; 
their sufferings, v. loyalists in, 
struck with horror by General Howe's 
decdstou to evacuate Boston ; they had 
no resort save exile to Kova Scotia, in 
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poverty and discontent, 199 ; evacuated t 
by llrftleh trodjw, 201; at once occii- j 
pled by American troope ; large amount 
of stores left by British ; etore^sbips, 
with valuable cargoes* enter barbor 
and are seised, 202 ; houses of* In good 
condition; crowds of IViends Stream In; 
W'aHliingtoi) thanked by selectmen* 
202, 20d. 

Boston ])ort>biU* closing that port against 
all commerce, until East India com- 
pnriy were Imlcmnideil* and the king 
satlsded tliut Boston would obey aU 
laws ; preMented to house of commons 
by Lord North, Iv, 296; the debate 
on it, 297 ; opposed ou third reading by 
Lowdeswell* Burke. Rose Fuller* and 
others, 297 ; passes without a division, 
298 : fully and fairly discussed In house 
of lords, and passed unanimously* 300* 
301; approved by the king, 301; cir- 
culated tlirongli colonies* and bnriieil* 
327; act received at Boston May 10, 
and in three weeks the continent made 
Bustou*s cause Its own, 337. 

Botetourt.* Lord, apindtitud governor of 
Virginia; his honesty and ability; his 
instructions, iv* lOO; makes favor- 
able retmrts to England; promises to 
carry jurisdiction of Virgiiiia to the 
Tennessee Klvcr, 128; in harmony 
with his council, and well received by 
burgesses, and as chief justice decides 
that writs of assisiance are illegal* 158* 
J59; makes known to Virginia assem- 
bly promises of ministry, of partial 
rei)eal of revenue laws* and that the 
king would lose his crown rather than 
keep It by dtM'clt ; praises loyalty of 
assemidy, which responds gratefully* 
176; wishes tax on tea to be given up* 


Botetourt county, Va., people of, declare 
that they cannot part witli their 
lltierty but with tlieir lives, iv. 486. 
Botiill^, Marquis de, governor of French 
'Windward islands, captures in one day 
• the British island of Dominica* vL 
258. 

Bi>uii(1arles of English, French, and 
Spanish possessions In North America; 
tiie colonies (»f diti'ereiit naclotis sepa- 
rated by tracts of wiideruess* inhab- 
ited by savages, ii. 303, 394 
Bound bn M>k* (Jcneral Lincoln surprised 
by C(»ruwaltis at; Lincoln retreats, 
but re<K!cupies his jpost* v. 560. 

Bv)uii t ies grante<l on rmiK>rtation of deals, 
planks, ^c.* from the colonies* lU. 
452. 

Bouquet* marches to relieve Port Pitt, 
and re-enforce Detndt. 384; attacked 
by savages and nearly routed* 385; 
feigns a retreat, and niits Indians to 
flight; arrives at Pittsburg* 385; leads 
exi»editlon to Ohio, makes treaties with 
Shawnecs, Delawares, ami Senecas* 
who surrender Vhlte captives, 4^* 436* 
Bowdoin, James, meml>er of Governor ; 
Bernard’s council* iv. 114; draflnj 


answer of council to governor’s chal- 
lenge, 254; and for tlje same body 
affirms parliamentary taxation to be 
unconstitutional, 258; delegate from 
Massachusetts to general congress* but 
catinot serve, 344. 

Bowler* si>eaker of Rhode Island assem- 
bly, writes to Massacln] setts congress 
that ** the colony of Khodo Island la 
Arm and determined,” iv. 537. 

Boyle, Bobert* a Mend of Massachusetts* 
expresses surprise ibiit she demands 
revocation of commission, but makes 
no complaint against commissioners* 
i. 443. 

Brackett* Anne, of Portland* her escape 
from the Indians, i. 405. 

Braddock, Edward, commander of Brit- 
ish forces in America; Ids character, 
ill. Ill; ordered t(r exmd. a coiumon 
revenue from coU)ide.>H, 112; holds con- 
gress of colonial governors, to whom 
he iiisistH on colonial revtMiue, which 
they declared was iiiipi»ssible without 
aid of parliament, 115, 110; his jirom- 
iscs, and (tonlldeticc in his regulars, 
120; his opinion of American troops, 
121 ; his slow advamte, and iiartlships 
of tlie march, 121, 122 ; his m(»vemeut 
on Fort Duquesne, 122, 123; an am- 
buscade and a battle, 123, 124; ** scan- 
dalously beaten,” 12.5; evacuates Fort 
Oumberlaiul, 125; his death, 125. 

&radduck*8 defeat, news of, in central 
colonies, astoumling, iii. 120. 

Braddock^s field, visited by a detach- 
xtiont of Forbes’s army, a scone of des- 
olation, now so changed, iii. 297. 

Bradford, WiUJam, chosen governor of 
Plymouth colony, in place of Carver, 
i. 248 : returns detiaiice to Canonie.us, 
249; Ids cotisolation to the pilgrims* 
252, 253. 

BradstreeL of New York, proiKMsesan at- 
tack on Fort Prontenac, lii. 196 ; razes 
the fort, and captures some of the gar- 
rison, 202: makes treaty with Indians 
lietwoeu Lake Erie and Ohio, and at 
Detroit with Ghippewas* Ottawas* and 
other tribes* 429, 

Brandenburg. Anspach, margrave of, 
nephew of Frederic of Prussia, to clear 
hitxipelf Aram debt, furnishes two regi- 
ments of twelve hundred gootl men, 
promising and giving them lull British 
pay* V. 541; queUs a mutiny among 
them at place Sf embarkation, 542. 

Brandt bums setUement of Minisink* 
and gains advantage over hU luirsuers, 
vl. 212, 213. 

Brandywine, battle of* position of hostile 
forces : Sullivan chargetj w ith securing 
the right flank; more than lialf of 
Howe’s army marches tt> cross the 
Brandywine at its forks ; Kiiyphausen 
commands the f(»rd ; Waslilngton re* 
«soiveH to strike at division in his ftont ; 
orders Sullivan to cross at a higher 
ford, and begins the atlvanc^ v. 596 ; 
SoUivau dhiobeys orders* ana defeats 
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Wagliii^ton's design ; Sullivan ordered 
to confront Ooriiwallie. a|»i.>roaching to 
turn tiie American right ; leavee a gap 
of half a mile between hie command 
and Stirling's and Stephen's troops; 
undertakes to take his proper pbice, 
is attacked, and his division routed; 
Stirling uinl Stei>hen*s men resist 
bravely, but are overborne, 597 ; Howe 
likely to get in American rear, when 
Wiishiiigtoit, with two brigades, checks 
the pursuit; Howe pushes on, driving 
Greene, till a strong position is reached, 
wliicii is held against Jdm till night- 
fall; Knyphaiison crosses tiie river at 
C'luurs lord; the American left, under 
Wayne, defends iutroiichinonts till its 
rear is threatened, and retreats In 
good order; tw*o battalions of Hrltish 
ordered to occupy a cluster of houses 
beytuid HilvvortJi; they receive a 
deadly lire from Maxwell’s corps, lii 
ambush, and are nearly routed behire 
relief arrives, 598 ; losst^s of combatants, 
599. 

Brant, Joseph, cldef of Six Nations, has 
audience of l.<ord Germain ; hopes the 
rebels will be jainished, and says the 
Indians arc ready to help; the king and 
ministry eouiit on iiiipurtaid ui<l fi*om 
the 1 rotjiiols, v. 291 ; returns from Kug- 
land to excite his countrymen to de- 
mand war under tlieir own lemlcrs, 
545 : urges jMohawks to leave their 
ohl liomes for lauds more distant from 
American settlements, 570. 

Brobeuf, Jean de, a flcsuit priest, his 
discipline and visions, il. 391, 302; his 
teaching of the Indians, 392, 303; his 
mission perfects knowledge of the 
great watercourse of the valley of the 
8t. Lawrence, 390 ; tortured and killed 
at St. Louis, 314, 315. 

Breda, treaty of; under the, Prance 
claims the country from the St. Croix 
to the Penobscot, 1. 409. 

Breed’s Hill, an eminence in Charles- 
town, near Bunker Hill, iv. 003. 

Brent, acting governor of Maryland, 
seizes a London sidp, 1. 191. 

Breasani, a Catholic ndmionary, cap- 
tured and tortured by Indians, and 
rescued by the Butch, II, 310. 

Brevard, Kpliraim, delegate to afi^lraiibly 
in Mecklenburg county, N.C.; wcU- 
etliicated and patriotic, he iVanies the 
system wlopted by as^mbly; the lan- 
guage of that system, iv. 578. 

Brewer, Jonathan, of Waltham, propose 
to provim.ial c^mgress to march with 
five hundred men to Quebec, by way 
of Kennebec and CUaudi5re, In order 
to draw governor of Canada In that 
direction, and thus secure northern 
ai'id western frontiers firom inroads; 
the design not favored, but not for- 
^tten, iv. 542. 

Brewster, William, a friend of the re- 
formed religion, i. 227; leads pUgriins 
Brom iieyden, 241. 


Breymann, his regiment attacked by 
L^riied, iii second battle of Behm tin's 
Heights, and routed ; mortally wouiid- 
ed,; nis iM^sition the key to Burgoyne’s 
camp, \U 12. 

Brlgailier-generals, continental, eight 
elected by congress; sev<ui from New 
England; Seth Pomeroy, Ulchard 
Montgomery, David Wooster, William 
Heath, Joseph Spencer. Joliii Thomas, 
John Sullivan, and Nathaidol Greene, 
V. 7. 

“ Bristol,** the, a vessel of Parker’s tteet, 
enters Charleston harbor with thirty 
or forty other vessels, v. 273 ; sliattered 
by fire of Port Moultrie, 281 ; her loss 
of men, 283. 

Bristol, England, almost only place that 
changes its representation to advan- 
tage of America, iv. 429. 

British army, in Boston, estimated by 
American council of war at 11,500, but 
rcducetl by losses, desertion, cS^c., to 
6.5(H», rank aiul file; choice troops 
amtdy sn;»p]icd, v. 15, 10; disheartened 
ami sick, 33; regiments cannot be 
kept full by enlistments in Britain, 
90; largely recruited from American 
loyalists, destitute emigrants. Ireland, 
and the Idgldamls of Scotland, 107 ; its 
numbers in Pebruary, 1776, 194; 
amusements of young officers, 195; 
evacuates Boston, and proceeds to 
New York, 201 ; arrival of re-enforce- 
ments at tl;at port, 371; number of* 
troops from Great Britain and Ireland 
sent to New York before the end of 
1777,3,262; to Canada, 720,544; Brit- 
ish recruiting stations established, 544; 
commissiuiis issued for iiubodying six 
thousand five liuiidretlmen in thirteen 


battalions; loyalists boast that the 
king gets as many recruits as the con- 
gress, nut unfoiinde<i; of the king’s 
men, few are Aiucrlcans bom, 544; 
strength of. under Howe, at Phila- 
delphia, and its efficiency, 593, 594. 

British command in Ameiica divided; 
the command of Canada assigned to 
Carletou, that of old colonies to Howe, 
V. 58. 

British comtnissioners, three, arrive In 
Philadelphia; delighted with st^enery 
of the Delaware, vi. 133; and predict 
greatness of town; their api>ointmont 
a device of Lord North to reconcile tlie 
English to continuance of the war; 
Canlsle, first commissioner, ha4l spoken 
In house of lords of Insolence of the 
rebels; the second, an under-secretary, 
whose chief scofibd at congress as 
a body of vagrants; the third, John- 
stone, who hud Jostlfietl the Ameri- 
cans; thidr success not expected by the 
ministry, 134; find with dismay that 
the city Is being evacuated, 136; recog- 
nhse, iu letter to congress, with an 
eiublomaiic seal. Its constituency as 
** states,** and otter freedom of legisla- 
tion, representation in parliament, and 
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exemption from preHonce of troops; 
the f^rHlllicatioii of “evoiy wish that 
Aineriea IumI expressed ; Insinuate 
that France Is the common enemy; 
tlieso oft’ers made without authority, 
and before receiving an answer com- 
missioners sail away, 135 ; address a 
farewell to Ciiiigress, and people of 
America, 155. 

British constitution, reform of, effected 
byjmndion of liberal aristocracy with 
tile peopUr, Chatham's advice to that 
end opposed by {lassioiis of Burke. Iv. 
178. 

British cruisers caidure two hundred 
ships of Dutch republic, with cargoes 
worth hfteou million guilders, vl, 365. 
Britisli histor^n of the war writes ^om 
South Cailhina that ** almost the 
whole country seemed upon tlie eve 
of a revolt,*’ vl 287. 

British losses at Bunker Hill; tlie suf- 
fering regiments; the loss of officers 
disproportionately great; those dying 
of their wounds have no ho})e that 
their meuiories would be cherislied, v. 
3,4. 

British military measures serve to pro- 
mote iiulopendence of the United 
States ; their, armies take successively 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
and are compelled to evacuate the 
first and last, vi. 153. 

British officers in New York write home 
that Cornwallis is carrying all before 
him in Jersey, and that peace must 
soon follow his success, v. 456. 

British outrages on prisoners; of over 
three thousaiul military prisoners con- 
fined in prison-ships at Cliarleston, all 
hut about seven hundred die, or are 
forced into distant service, vi. 285. 
British shipping, measures for protec- 
tion of, i. KM, 165; a scheme jirojeoted 
centuries l>efore, ]6(i. 

British troops in Pliiladelphia well pro- 
vided for ; gayeties and licentiousnesB 
of tlio officers, vl. 46. 

Broglie, Count de, receives Duke of Glou- 
cester, at Metz, where he also enter- 
tains Unfiiyette, Iv. 564; an early 
partisan of American colonies, v. 362; 
tries to dissuade Lafayette, from join*' 
ing Americans, 362, 363; is willing to 
bo the William of Orange of Amenca, 
on condition of receiving a large rev- 
enue, the lilgliest' military rank, and 
a princely annuity; his offer to be 
made through Kalb; the poverty of 
/tho republic prevent the realization 
J of his scheme, 516. 

Brooke, Lord, an associate of Lord Say 
ami Seal, I 3U4. 

Bnsiks, John, commander of minute 
men of Heading, at Concord fight, iv. 
528. 

Brooks, afierwanis governor of Massa- 
chusetts, one of PrescotUs messengers 
from Breed’s Hill, iv. 609. 

Brooklyn, L.I., American lines In, v, 


371; re-enforced by six regiments; de- 
lay caused by defence of, prevents 
Junction of Howe with Carleton, tho 
idea of which is abandoned for the 
season, 372. 

Broughton, of Marblehead, ordered by 
Washington to take command of a 
detachment, In a schooner equipped at 
continental expense, and to intercept 
all vessels lyitn supplies for British 
army, v. 34. 

Brown, Colonel, commanding British 
post at Augusta ; is defeated by Clark ; 
Is relieved by Crugor, and pursuing 
Clark’s force kills some, and murders 
thirty prisoners, vi. 288, 289. 

Brown, Colonel John, of Pittsfield, sent 
out by Lincoln to imrass Burgoyne’s 
rear; surprises out-posts of Ticon- 
deroga, and, losing only ninemen, frees 
one hundred prisoners, captures four 
companies of British regulars and five 
cannon, and destroys two hundred 
boats; rejoins Llnoolu, vi. 6. 

Brown, Lieutenant-colonel, commander 
at Augusta, and captured; ids dread- 
ful cruelties; is iirotecteil from in- 
habitants he had wronged, vi. 404. 
405. 

Brown, John, a lawyer at Pittsfield, 
Mass., joins expedition against Ticon- 
deroga, Iv. 554; charged to convey 
to continental congress nows of great 
capture, 556. 

Brown, Miijor John, an emissary of 
General Sehuyler; reports that time 
has come to carry Canada, where is 
only a small force of troops, that tho 
people are friendly, and will not servo 
under French officers, v. 114; aids at 
siege of ChambJy, 121. 

Browne, John and Samuel, dissent from 
religious practices of Salem church, 
and uphold “common prayer wor- 
ship,” i. 272; sent back to England, 
where they report dangerous Innova- 
tions in the civil and ecclesiastical 
afftairs of the colony, 273. 

Browne, liobert, a clergyman of tho 
church of England with Jiulependent 
leanings,!. 229; is im prisoned, 221; la 
released, and founds a church in the 
Netherlands. 221; his writings, 221; 
submits to church of Fuglaiid, out tho 
principles he had advcxiated did not 
suffer by bis apostasy, 221. 

Brunswick, duchy of, negittlatlons with, 
for troot>s to serve in America ; number 
furnished, and terms; total number 
fhniished by, during the war, v, 172; 
troops sent equal to one twenty- 
seventh of its population, 180; the 
duke of, bis shabby behavior in send- 
ing worthless recruits, 540, 641 ; princes 
of, beg that captives of Saratoga may 
not return, as they will spoil the traffio 
in soliUers, vl. 63. 

Brunswick, N. J., British army of seven- 
teen thousand men at, v. 665. > 

Bryan, Gedrge, vice-president of Penn- 
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sylvftnia, urges on assembly the bill 
for niai)uiuittin^ iiifuttt cbildron uf 
slaves, vi. 300; in assembly^ Intrinluces 
new preamble, and drau of a law 
for gradual emancipation, wblob was 
passed, 307. 

Buckingham, Duke of,’ obtains from 
Spain grant of territoiw on river 
Amazon, i. 260; hurries bfiigland into 
war with Franco, 261 , 

Bull, Henry, an octogenarian Qtiaker, 
assumes govcrnorKliip of LiluMtuIslaud, 
and restores its charter, ii. 173. 

Bullitt, Thoiiu'is, saves G ran t*s command 
from utter ruin, Hi. 20o 

Bunker Hill, an eminence In Charles- i 
town, eoininantling both petdiisulas of 
Boston, iv, 603; its fortification, and i 
the occupation of several hills in I 
Charlestown ri^coni mended; establish- ! 
uient of a post on; Colonel William j 
Prescott assigiieil to the duty; marches ' 
for Charlestown, defying Cage’s pro- 
clamat ion against he.a*riiig arms against 
the king, <>64; the intrenching pushed 
forward tJirongli'the night, 605; frigate 
“ Lively ” begins to lire on American 
Works, and soon a battery on Copp’s 
Hill ; a vast crowd beholds the redoubt 
with amazement, 605; Prescott tries i 
to extend his line, 605, 606; sufteiings 
of the Americans who wait for the 
fight to begin, 607; British troops, two 
thousand in all, commanded by M»dor- 
geiieral Howe, assisted by Biigaiiier- 
geiioral Pigot, cross to Charlestown, 
and, landing under cover of shipping, 
halt for re-enfurceinents, 607, 608; 
Prescott s«md8 Connecticut troops 
under Knowlton to oppose the Brit- 
ish; he makes a slight clofonco by 
piling liay between two fences, 608, 
600; the raw and undisciplined trooi>s 
have only sixty-throe half-barrels of 
powder, 609; constituents of Little’s 
regiment, 611, 612; number of Ameri- 
can troops arrived before beginning 
of attack, 612 ; Howe receives large re- 
enforcements, 613; number of Ameri- 
cans in the battle not over fifteen 
humlred, 613, 614; negroes have place 
in ranks, 614; Charlestown burned by 
o’rtler of Howe, 614; his assault on the 
whole front ; his men approach within 
two rods or redoubt, when, shattered 
by a devastating lire, they Ihll back, 
614-616; Howe’s column moves on 
rail-fence, ami within eighty yards 
deploys into line; Americans, under 

' Stark and Knowlton, and cheered on 
by Putnam, hold their lire till the last, 
when (hey pour forth a volley, which 
throws t he British Into confusion and 
retreat, 616; rmolcitigs of the Ameri- 
cans at sight or dealiig British, whose 
othcers push them forward with their 
swords ; after a delay, Pigot’s column 
rallies and advances, tiring, and is re- 
ceived wltli another volley more fatal 
than the hrst; still puslies forward, 


but cannot reach the redoubt, and 
presently gives way in great dlsotNler, 

I 616, 6X7 ; British light inlUntry attempts 

I to ]^netrate the grass fence, but fails ; 
its losses, tlie dead lying ’’thick as 
sheep in a fold:” the ball-studded 
fence-rails; the hottest AgUt experi- 
enced olHcers had ever known, 617; 
artillery tiring from shli«4 ami bat- 
teries, Charlestown in tiames, shir»s in 
tlie yards crashing on the stocks; liur- 

. goyne’s judgment of the battle, 617, 
618; ammunition of Americans almost 
exhausted, 618; royal army, exas- 
perated at its repulse, prepares to 
renew the eiigagenieut ; tlie light in- 
fantry and part of grenadiers loft to 
repeat attack at rail-fence, while rest 
of forces are concentrftted on the re- 
doubt. and cannon jdactsl to rake in- 
side oi breastwork; tlie British advance 
with tixed bayonets; Clinton Joins, at 
the heail of 47th regiment, and ma- 
Tinos; the Americans in the redoubt, 
oidy six hundred in number, have to 
encounter six battalions attacking 
from three sides, 619; receiving a re- 
served heavy lire, the British waver, 
and then spring forward, the Anieiicau 
tire slackening; first who scale the 
parapet shot down; otticers killed: 
kept at bay by Americans with clubbed 
guns; at last Prescott ordens re- 
treat, which begins; the fugiUv.es 
would have been cut but for pro- 
vincials at the rail -fence and the bank 
of the Mystic, who hob I the enemy In 
check till the main body of Auierlcan 
army had left the hill; not till then 
did the troops of Stark and Knowlton 
quit the station they had “ nobly de- 
fended ; ” the retreat quite orderly, 620, 
621; the British unable to continue 
pursuit beyond the isthmus; one third 
of their force dlsahleti, and the rest 
overawed; their heavy losses, 621, 622; 
American losses, 622, 623. 

Buford, Colonel, eoiniuaudlng rear of old 
Virginia militia, too lato to re-entiirco 
Chturleston ; retreats, and is overtaken 
by Tarleton, with seven hundre4l 
mounted men; with a hundred men, 
escapes by flight ; the rest of his com- 
mand sue for quarter, but most are 
killed or fatally wounded, vl. 267, 208. 

Burden, Ann, a Quaker, sent to Kiigland, 
1.361. 

Burgesses, house of, of Virgitiia, act as a 
con veirtiuii of the people, 1 . 171; in Vir- 
ginia, wages of, 536 ; oppose Berkeley’s 
proposed ” levy on lands, and n<it upon 
heads; ” right of voting for, restricted, 
537 » 

Burgesses, house of, in Maryland, sepa- 
rates, and a negative thus secured to 
representatives of the people, i. 195. 

Burgoyne; John, a major-general with 
Howe in America; his ohmmre origin, 
military services, ami literary am! ora- 
torloal capacity; eager to eil^e shame 
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of his birth* with nailltary glory, iv. 
482 ; parades his principles in house of 
commons, declaring that there is no 
oilicer or sohiier in the king's service 
who docs not think the parliamentary 
right of Great Britain a cause to fight, 
to blee^i, to die for, 482, 483 ; his opin- 
ion of battle of Bunker Hill, G18; lan- 
guidly pursues Sullivan in Canada, v. 
28U; arrives at Quei»ec, and assumes 
cointnund of army; hastens prepara- 
tions for cam^paign; his otticers, 572; 
Xdans a diversion by way of Xiake On- 
tario, while he advances fk‘om St. 
John's; his confidence; meets In con- 
gress four hundred i roqiiois, Algonkins, 
and Oita Was, 572; his address to them, 
573, 574; at quiescence of the Indians; 
later, tries to excuse himself by say- 
ing that be ** spoke daggers, but used 
Hone,** 574; his bombastic proclama- 
tion, 574, 575; declares, in ^neral or- 
ders, ** this army must not retreat ; ** 
sends Fraser in pursuit of St. Clair 
fleeing from Ticonderoga, and his fieet 
chases the fugitives who had escaped 
by water; reports to his government 
that the army of Ticonderoga is “dis- 
batide<l and totally destrcjyed,'* 576; 
asks Carleton to hold Ticonderoga with 
tiart of three thousand troops left in 
Canada, but is refused ; takes a short 
cut to Fort Kdward, through a wil- 
derness, whefe a viist amount of work 
is necessary; confesses that, if Indians 
were uncontrolled, horrible atrocities 
would result, but resolves to send them 
toward Coimectieut and Boston, 579; 
in England, had censured Carleton to 
Germain for not using Oswego and Mo- 
hawk Rivers for an auxiliary oxptidl- 
tion; tells Carleton that all no^ible 
means are now to be used agauist the 
rebels, and that Indians will be held 
with looser reins, 583; filedges them to 
stay through the campaign, 587; to aid 
Saint-Leger by a diversion, sends ex- 
pedition to Betiidngton, 587 ; fords the 
Battenkill at head of a re^ment, to 
meet Urey m an n, 580; Can^ians and 
Indians desert ; embarrassed as to sup- 
plies, 590; ill a quandary; refused aid 
by Howe, remem l»ers Carleton's case, 
and attempts, witii six thousand men,, 
to fl)rce his way to Albany ; crosses the 
Hudson River, and invests Gates's 
camp, vl. 6; September 20, encamps in 
sight of American lines, 8; condition 
of his army grows worse; the Indians 
melt away from him ; in oouncfl pro- 
l»uses to turn American left; agrees to 
make a grand reconnolssance; starts 
with fifteen hundred meiK forms a 
line near Americans, and oifors battle; 
sends Canadians to get in rear of Amer- 
icans, 10, 11 ; expeuies himself in battle 
that follows; orders retreat to Fraser's 
camp, 11 ; makes his last encampment 
at Saratoga. 13 ; his army completely 
invested; his council ananiinons for 


treating for surrender, 13; stipulates 
for passage from Boston, 14 ; Ms troops 
remain near Boston; insists tliat the 
United States have broken public faith, 
and refuses to give lists of soldiers who 
were not to serve in America during the 
war; sails for England on parole, 51. 

Burgoyne's defeat, glory of, reserved for 
sohifers of Virginia, New York, and 
New England, v. 583. 

Burke, Edmund, deplores the outrage 
on the Acadiaiis, iii. 131 ; secretary to 
Rockingham; his 'great powers and 
deficiencies, 487; advocates unlimited 
legislative power over ibe colonies, 549; 
favors reception of the petition of 
colonics, 551; eager to exteiifl com- 
merce of the empire, 585; ridicules the 
idea of American represcmt atioii iu par- 
liament, Iv. 121 ; Inveighs against Cam- 
den for his inconsisloncy, 129, 130; 
acting with Grenville, moves resolu- 
tions contieinnatory of policy recently 
pursued toward Amerlci^ 202, 203; 
elected agent of province of New York, 
215; opposes Boston port, bill, and says 
England will draw a foreign force upon 
her, 297 ; his great speech on repeal of 
tax on tea, 303, 304 ; Wilkes for support 
at Westminster, invited to be caindi* 
date for Bristol ; accefds, avowing for 
his principle British suxmriority, yet to 
be reconciled with American liberty, 
and gains his seat, 429 ; x>urHue8 Chat- 
ham implacably, and refuses to come 
to an uiidorstanding with him on gen- 
eral politics ; believes tiie Americans 
will foil apart, 441 ; comfiaros England 
to the archer wiio sees liis own child In 
the arms of ailversary against whom 
he is going to draw his l><»w, 462; iu 
parting interview with Franklin, la- 
ments separation of colonies, but deems 
it inevitable; brings forward resolu- 
tions for conciliation, censuring par- 
liament for its inconsistent legislation, 
and warmly eulngi/.ing the colonies, 
497-501 ; his ■wisdom scoffed away by a 
vote Of more than throe to one, 501; ex- 
presses surprise at timidity which per- 
mitted king's forctis to possess tlieni- 
selves of New York city, the most im- 
portant post iu America, 571 ; foresees 
an engagement at Boston, and believes 
that Ga^ will beat tlie ** ravir American 
troops,'*^ V. 57 ; in house of commons, 
oflbrs a bill to quiet American troubles 
by renouncing pretensious to an Amer- 
ican revenue#, 106; tliinks the colonies, 
unaided, can oiler no efTectlve resist- 
ance to the power of England and its 
allies, 344. 245; says the war is “ fruit- 
less, hopeless, and unnatural ; " desires 
to to France and see Franklin, but 
the friends of Rockingham object, 647 ; 
denounces employment of Indians 
against colonists, 574 ; urges agreement 
with Amerioans at any rate, vh 55; 
theories of absolute parliamentary 
powers and rights of communities and 
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Indlvidualis, 80 embalmed In his elo- Bntler, Oolonel John, Indiices Senecas to 
qucnce as to have induced opposite crosstheborderof Pennsylvania, under 
estimates of his character, 79; tries, in British flag ; boasts that his force had 
1780, to learn what laws can check burnt a thousand houses and every 
slavery, and inclines to gra<lual eman- mill, vi. 144. 

cipatlon; thinkH slavery *‘an incura> Butler, British officer at lYondequot, 
ble evil,” 298; congratulates Franklin Canada; lavishes gifts on Indians till 
on resolutions of coniiuonM for an arl- they “accept the hatchet,.’* v. 684. 
dress to tlie king, 4;t4; not taken into Buts, Tliomas, an Knglishman, ofl'ers to 
Bockingham^s ministry, because not states of Netherlands to take four 
born in the i)urple, 438. shlps>of*war to America, but his ofl'er 

Burke, William, kinsman of Edmund. decilneil. ii. 22. 
favors retention of OuadalouiM), and Butterfleld, Major, left in command of 
fears the growth of American colonies, American force at tlie Cedars, near 
hi. 243; atl vises that Lord Halifax be Montreal, surrenders puslUanimousIy, 
apiKiiiited to negotiate i>eace with v. 295. 

, France, 243, 244; In parliament, says Butidek, Major John, of Concord, 
colonists will not lose their constitu- marches at head of cohiuin to meet 


tlons without a struggle, Iv. 295. 

Burleigh, i.»ord, remonstrates against the 
ettclesiastical court, 1. 223; what he 
thought of Puritans, 224; protests 
against execution of Greenwood and 
Barrow, for dissent, 220. 

Burr, Aaron, a volunteer In Arnold’s 
expoditlon to the St. Lawrence, v. 
123; aide to Montgomery, escapes un- 
hurt when the latter is killed, 135; 
aide to General Putnam at New York, 
400. 

Burroughs, George, a minister at Salem 
village, accused of witchcraft, and com- 
mitted, ii. 258; scene at his execution, 
259. 

Burton, a Puritan, maimed for his relig- 
ious opinions, i. 326. 

Buslie, a fiiend of Grattan, publishes 
” The Case of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica,” Vith vehement invective against 
Grenville, “whose speeches and dw- 
trlnes rouse Grattan to enter on his 
great career in Ireland,” Iv. 177. 

Bute. Earl of, his character and attain- 
ments, ill. 161 ; Prince George’s fond- 
ness for him ; favored by Pitt and i>p- 
posed by Newcastle and Hardwicke, 
162; countenances Pitt, 164; congratu- 
late Pitt on his elevation, 180; defends 
Aliercrombie, 201 ; called to privy 
oouiici] and cabinet, 256; the king’s 
obsequious frieml; his character, 258; 
takes seals of northern department, 

' 260; has misgivings about Pitt’s resig- 
nation, 273; intimates to Hussian 
minister that England would help 
Kussia to hold East Prussia, if Russia 
wouhl hold Fretlerlc in check, 288 ; be- 
comes first lord of the treasury, 289; 

. his Mlminlstration, 290: submits his 
project for i>eaqe to Btmford, 290; ap- 
prises French ambassador of BexUbrd’s 
Instructions, witli warning to keep the 
fact secret from Bedford, 292 ; indiflhr- 
ent to farther acquisitions in America, 
293; a strong party forming against 
him, 307 ; arranges for a now ministry, 
and resigns, 367, 368 ; retires flrom pub- 
lic lifCi ; sougiit by Bedford and 
Grenville, but reuses to negotiate as 
to a new administration, 570. 


British- at Concord Bridge; orders 
return-fire on the troops, iv. 527. 

Bylandt, Count de, comman<l8 five 
Butch shIps-of-war, convoying seven- 
teen merchant-men; surrounded by 
British fleet, refuses to let his convoy 
be visited; in the night, twelve . of his 
8hii>B slip away ; llres on English vessel 
about to visit the others ; the flro re- 
turned ; surrenders ; this outrage talked 
about throughout Europe, vi. 244. 245. 

Byllinge, Ed ward, purchaser, with others, 
of half of New Jersey ; quarrels with 
Fenwick, trustee; embarrassed, and 
assigns his property to trustees, Wil- 
liam Penn, Gawen Laurie, and Niche* 
las Lucas, 11. 101 ; his claim of right, as 
proprietor, to nominate deputy gover- 
nor of West New Jersey, resisted, 106. 

Byngo, George, the only one In house of 
commons who said no, on jjiresentatlon 
of Boston port bill, iv. 2116. 

Byron, Admiral, succeeds Lord Howe in 
command of Britisli naval squadron in 
America, vi, 162; receives rc-cnforce- 
ments which make his fleet 8U|>erior to 
the French, 269, 

Cabal, American, the, some members of, 
wish to provoke Washington to resign, 
vi. 40; subtlest members of, Intend ad- 
vancement, not of Gates, but of I.<ee, 
42; French envoy reports that It Is sup- 
ported exclusively at the nortli, 299. 

Cabal, the king’s. a<lmini8tration of, 
indifferent to religion, and careless of 
every thing but pleasure; but coun- 
try better satisfied with it than with 
Clarendon’s, 11, 162, 

Cabinet of Franc^e, a member of, advises 
leading Eiiglisli colonies to confide 
in France and Spain, and opening of 
New Orleans to all nations and rell- 
ms, and ox>|>oses the taking book by 
. .ance of Loulsiakia, Iv. 150, 151 ; de- 
sires to loosen bonds of trade to protect 
Europe against Kusstan inroads, and 
the independence of all colonies, 154; 
only part of Louis XVl.’s ministry 
dispom to take a^lvantage of Eng- 
land’s troubles, 362 ; precedent of Eng- 
lish support of Oomcans cited in. In 
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view of poRsibllity that France might 
be calletl ou to ulU colonies, 440. 

Cabot, flolin, ree.f!lveH his couitniBSion, 1. 
8 ; discovers western continent, 9 ; his 
disappearance, lO. 

Cabot, Sebasrlan, seeks a north-west 

S assage to (Jatiiay and Japan,!. 10; 

iscovers c(»aHt-litie of the present 
XJiiite<l States, 11; his long and honor- 
able service under Ferdinand of Cas- 



advlstrs to try a north-east passage to 
(JaMiay, G6; Charles V. sends for him, 
07 ; he gave Fnghind a continent, 67. 

Cabrillo, rl nan Uodriquo^, commands ex- 
pedition of Spaniards from Acapulco 
to soiitlieru part of Oregon territory, 
in 1502, 1. 72 

Cadets, Boston, resent revocation of 
Hancock's commission by returning 
the king’s standard, and disbainling, 
iv. 373. 

Cadwala<lcr, Lambert, of Philadelphia, 
commands lines on south of Fort 
WashiiigloTi, at Howe’s attack; has 
n»> heart for ttu) work. v. 451; orders 
Ids men t(» retreat, 452; favors assent 
to demand for surreiider, 452, 463; 
crosses, December 27, from Bristol, 
Pa., to,New Jersey, and moves to Bur- 
lington, 487. 

Caldweli, Kev, James, Presbyterian 
inlnistor at Connecticut Farms, a 
Keabms patriot; his wife shot at the 
window by m. British soldier, and the 
house instantly burned, vi. .316. 

.Calendar regiilatetl by ) parliament for 
Britisii tlouLinions, ill. 50. 

Ci'illoway, Richard, one of the founders 
and early martyrs of Kentucky, iv. 
670. 

Calvert, C., secretary of Maryland, 
thinks that a tax will have to be laid 
ill colonics to sustain standing force 
for tbeir benetit, ill. 254; rejoices in 
establishment of American revenue, 
410. 

Calvert, Sir George (Lord Baltimore) 
sketch of his career, i. 179, 180; visits 
Virginia, 181 ; obtains charter for Mary- 
land, 181; its iirovisions, 182; a wise 
and benevolent law-giver, a papist, 
yet charii able to ]^rotostant8, 1^; his 
death, 183. 

Calvert, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, 
charter for Maryland issued to, 1. 188; 
sails with colony for Maryland, 184; 
appeases t>atliainent, removes Greene, 
and appoints William Btone, a Protes- 
tant, govevtior, 103; the oath taken by 
Stone, 19.3 ; strives to prevent reaniiexa- 
tlon of Marylanvl to Virginia, 197, 198; 
reproves Stone for want of firntness, 
11 ^. 

Calvert, Charles, son of the proprietair 
of Maryland, strives to extend hfs 
jurist liction, ik 5; inherits Maryland, 
6; limits right of suftVage, 7 ; opposes 
attempt to establish AngUoan onuroh, 


8; his differences with colonists, and 
with English church and commercial 

. policy, 8; spirit of popular liberty and 
Protestant bigotry too strong for his 
colonial system, 9 

Calvert, Joim,iii debate on Boston port- 
bill in house of commons, wants charter 
of MassaehuHetts taken away, iv. 29G. 

Calvert, Leonard, Maryland, proprie- 
tary’s deputy, repafrs'to Englainl to 
take council with Lord Baltimore, i, 
191; rotiirns to Maryland, 102; a fugi- 
tive, asks aid of Virginia, 192; raises a 
force, and recovers Bt. Mary’s; his 
death, 192. 

Calvin, John, to Franco the aitostle of 
the Reformation, i. 615; at Genova, 
oontiiuies work of enfraiichiseineiit, 
li. 182; the boldest reformer of his 
day, iii. 99; his doctrine exclusive and 
revolutionary; a religion witliout a 

f >relate, a government without a king; 
ts siiroad and ettbets. 100, 101; Ids 
converts seek the wiideniess, apart 
from all dominion but that of the 
Bible, of liatural reason and princi- 
ples of equity, 101: arrays’ authority 
of Bible against that ol* church of 
middle ages. 101. 

Calvinism, attempt to plant it in Florida, 
i. 53; its political character, predesU- 
iiation, 11. 182; denies sacrameui of 
ordiiifition, 182, 183; its policy in dif- 
ferent countries, 183; institutions of 
Mossachnsetls its great couiiterx>art, 
183, 184; in Uoimecticut undergoes a 
change, 184. 

Calvinists obtain a patent from the 
king, i. 20; plant colonies in diffbrent 
countries, 230; niiloii of Calvinist 
colonies proposed, but views of Massa- 
chusetts and Conoecticut prove irre- 
concilable, 339; persecution of, after 
restoration, 411, 413: expulsion of 
works great inj ury to AiigUean church, 
413. 

Cambridge, Mas.«t., people of, in public 
meeting, declare desire to secure their 
own invaluable rights, bought with 
the blowl of their aiu;e8t.ors, who died 
hoping their children would Iw free, 
Iv. 247, 248; men of. adopt the Phila- 
delphia resolves about tea. and avow 
their readiness to join • with Bostou 
and other towns to deliver themselves 
and posterity from slavery, 274. 
Camden, Lord, hol<ls seals of highest 
judicial oflloe under Pitt, iv. 15; re- 
tracts his opinion that taxation and 
representation are inseparable, 36; 
thinks it will not be very diftlcult to ^ 
deal witlt Massachusetts alone, but 
Boston must be made to repent of Its 
insolence, 101 ; dreads the event because 
colonies are more determined than 
they were on the stamp act; parlia- 
ment must execute the law. 103, 104; 
abandons Chatham, and takes Graf- 
ton for his pole-star, 120; thinks be 
ought to retire^ but decides nut to do 
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BO, 120, 121 ; dipmlBsecl by the kiiija:, 
181; truHtH tlie p«oi>le of Kii^huid will 
renew their clalniH to true ainl free and 
equal ropreseiit-athm, 202; In debate 
on port-bill rotuniH very nearly to his 
old principleH, ;o)l ; Baye, in houBe of 
lords, “ were 1 an American, 1 would 
resist t.(f the last dnqi of my blood,** 
432; desires aoc^eptaneu of terms of 
eon^ress, and ftugiirsfroni t he proceed- 
ings of assemblies, the establishment 
of the rights of colonies, 441 ; says, in 
ln»use of lordsi ** you have no right to 
tax Aineritia, an4f it is as lawful to re- 
sist tin* tyranny of many as of one,** 
44lt; says tlui original cause of the dfs- 
l»ite willi America was the tea tax, in 
wliieh lie denies having had a Intnil, 
4(18; in luuise <if lor<ls, replies to minis- 
ters in a. spee<*h admired in Knglaiid, 
ami ap 2 >lamied by Vergeiines; juatities 
union of Americans, and proves that 
ICiigland must fall in her attem]>t to 
subdue them, 494, 40r>; denounces Rus- 
sian declaration as to rights of neutrals 
as a tlaiigerous edlc:t« vi. 

Camden, most important post in chain 
tor holding South Carolina, the key 
between the north and the south, vi. 
272; abandoned by British after «le- 
stroyiiig many buildings, 404. 

Camden, battle of: advance guards of 
Gates and Cornwallis’s encounter; the 
American cavalry dee, throwing the 
army into confusion, which PorterJield 
checks, vi. 278, 279; Gattss orders line 
of battle l<> be buTinnl ; tlie British 
posithm most favorable; Amorlcan 
Troops ba<]ly arranged ; Gates orders 
Stevens’s brigade forwaivl, and it is 
attacked by Webster’s division; the 
raw Virginians lice to tlie woods, 279, 
280; Caswell's (‘.omuiaiid follows, ami 
nearly two-thirds of the American 
army flee without tiring a shot; Mary- 
laml brigaiie tin ally forceil to retreat; 
Kalb’s division long in action, alui 
very brave; the British loss heavv ; 
that of Americans, wlio save no artil- 
lery, not known ; every corps dispersed 
exi‘C]it one liundred coutineiituls led 
by Gist, 280 , 281. 

Cameron, deinity British Indian agent 
for southern <l6|»aruiient, shrinks from 
execution of Stuart’s plans, predicting 
barliarlMes of Indians, if persuadeil to 
take itii the hatchet against the rebel- 
lious whites, V. 49 ; excites Cherokeos 
to rise against Americans, 429; makes 
attempt to a like end la upper South 
Carolina, 430. 

Gamp, the, at Cambr1<lge, contains fieoplo 
la arms, rathbr than an army ; soldiers 
not enumerated, enlisted for dlftureiit 
periods; each ooiony has its own rules 
of military government, and the tr<x>ps 
bound by a apecihe covenant whose 
conditions they Interpret, v. 10. 

Cainpkign of 1755, Britifih plan of. 111. < 
119 j for 1776, made in hope of finishing j 


the war, so as to disband extraordi- 
nary forces within two years ; Germans 
to be substltuteil for Russians in pro- 
tecting Quebec: resol vw! to concen- 
trate forces at New York; one hun- 
dred men, with negroes and loyalists, 
deemed suflicleut to recover Virginia; 
the ministry believe assurances of 
Martin, that, on appearance of a small 
British force, the Higlilaiiders ami 
loyalists In North CaniJliia will rally 
to the royal standard ; a force of live 
regiments ordered for this service, v. 
98, 99 ; a naval force for the recovery 
•of South Carolina prepared, 99; <>f 
1776, Inauspicious to the British ; their 

. rapacity, lust, and cruelty, change 
people of New Jerstiy from neutrals to 
active partisans, 497, 498; all but a few 
points ill the colonies free from in- 
vaders, who, leaving their stronghohis, 
are surprised an^l pursued, 498: 4)f 1778, 
closed by Gie United States lor want 
of money, vi. 166. 

Campbell, Donald, assumes command of 
New York trooi»s after death of Mont- 
gomery ; reproached for orileriiig a re- 
treat, v. i;i5. 

Cainpbell, Fanpiliaril, discloses Mar- 
tin’s intrigiio with ilighhinders to 
North Carolina convention, v. 64 

Campbell, Lord Noill, governor of East 
New Jersey, ii. 144. 

GiunpbeU, 'Lieutenant-colonel, lands at • 
Bavafttiali wit h three thou samt British 
troops, routs Howe, ami captures 
Savannah and navy stores almost 
without loss; Geriimin complains be- . 
cause no Indians shareil in the victory, 
vl. 261, 252; urges Inhabitants to sup- 
port. royal governor ; takes i>ossessiuii 
of Augusta, 252. 

Campbell, Colonel William, brother-in- 
law of Patrick Henry, appointed to 
command a regiment of bac'k woods- 
men, vi. 287; Joins expedition to 
restore Mactdowell's ineii to their 
homes, 290; shares in battle of King’s 
Mountain, 292; In battle of Guilford, 
394. 

Campbell, Lord William, governor of . 
South Oarolliia ; is addressed by pro- 
vincial congress of Uiat colony, Iv. 
553 ; knows nothing of his iieonle, and 
entrusts himself to guliiunce oi violent 
subordinates; would have no advice 
from considerate and well-informed ; 
writes home that liest people, as well 
as the rabble, have been le<i into vio- 
lent measures by desperate men, and 
plans the reduction oi the province by 
arms ; delays calllrig an assembly ; on 
receipt of news of Bunker Hill, calls 
the legislature, denies tlie existence of 
grievances, ainl wams it of the danger 
of violent measures, v. 45, 46; urging 
ministry to employ force agaitiist three 
most southern provinces; his arrest 
proposed for intrigues with country 
people, 49; aware of design against 
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Port fTohniion, a party to throw 

down ItH ^ns and carriagos; having 
diiiiflolved the last aHHumbly ever held 
in South i'aroliTia, for refuge on 
board the “ Tamer/* man-of-war, 50; 
ennmeratee in a letter the perlle which 
environ the patriate of South Oar<»lina ; 
thiiika a email naval eciuadron would 
do the whole buBlnem in that province ; 
Charlcatou, he says, is the rbuntain- 
hoad of all violence, 51 ; at battle of 
Fort Moultrie receives a contusion, and 
dies frt)m its etfects in two years. ^3. 

Campbell, Major, commanding British 
ro(foubt at Yorktown; capture<l by 
IJeutenant-colonel Laurens, vi. 427. 

Canada, coiifpiest of, first proitosed to 
New Eiiglanil, i. 448; desire of New 
York ana other cohmies to conquer, 
ii. 232; New Kngland*s belief that lie 
conquest would link together England 
and her colonies, 250; conquest of, re- 
solved on in England, but fleet detained 
by yellow fever, 353; conquest of, do- 
Blgued by Bollngbroke, 380; plan of 
campaign, 381 ; preparations for de- 
fence in Canada, 381, 382; liisasters to 
English fleet, and its return. 382, 383; 
deemed an Incuinbrance by some 
French statesmen, ill. 48; English 
overnment proposes not to invade, 
19: exliausted after I'icomleroga, and 
desires pence, 203; receives scanty 
supplies h'om France, 212; population 
ainl resources, 213; whole male popula- 
tion called to arms, 215 ; came into pos- 
session of England by conquest, 241; 
opinions as to its retention by England, 
243-240; conquest of, wouhl hasten in- 
dependence of English colonies, 304; 
cession of, to France, 305; opinions of 
VergenncH and Mansfield, 305; Geii- 
erab Murray proposes to make a mili- 
tary colony of, 387; legal authorities 
of England decide that duties col- 
lected in, might be paid to British offi- 
cers ; old laws overturned, and English 
substitttte<l, 420, 430; unfitness of offi- 
cials; Judicial' abuses; all Catholics 
disfranohlsetl, 430, 431 ; English minis- 
try orders c<»llection of same revenue 
paid to Louis XJV.,490; united with 
territory north-west of Ohio to head i 
of l^ake Sui^rior and the Mississippi, ' 
and all authority over this vast re^on 
consolidated lii the hands of executive 
pi»wer, iv. 414; appeals of American 
congress to, 417 ; invasion of, by way of 
the Cliaudi^re and Isle aux Nolx, fa- 
vored by c<ingress,v. 65; iiitenilou of In- 
vading, later distivoweil by same body ; 
In June, 1775, governor of, proclaims 
American borderers traitors, estab- 
lishes martial law, summons French 
peasantry to military service, and in- 
^ stigates converted Indians to take up 
the hatoliet against New York and 
New England ; these movements make 
occupatiuii of Canada ati act of self- 
defence to congress, v. 113; French 


nobility acquiesces In new form of 
government, but British residents t>ro- 
test against It as a form of arbitrary 
power ; the peasantry inclined to sym- 
pathize with colonies, denying author- 
ity of French nobility as magistrates, 
118; to maintain a foothold In, neces- 
sary to win confidence of its poo]>le; 
Wooster’s unfitness Jn this respect, 
288: an army of ter^housand lucm, 
wltn siege train and money, also need- 
eti ; Canadians who had trusted Mont- 
gomery, now ready to rise against 
Americans; all classes Imstile, 291; 
American commii»sioiiers to, and their 
instructions; they find a general feel- 
ing that Americans will be driven out, 
292,203; a winter expedition to, under 
Ijafayette sanctioned by congress ; 
Conway to be second in command, 
and St ark to co-of>erate ; Gates’s prom- 
ises as to force and advantages, and 
tiieir non-realization; the eXp^itiou 
abandoned, vi. 44; plan for emancipa- 
tion of, proposed by congress, but, un- 
der Washington’s advice, abandoned, 
172 ; voluntary cession of, suggested by 
Franklin as surety of peace, 442. 

Cantulians cut otl* from Fraxnce by supe- 
riority of English naval force, ill. 192; 
general destitution, ItW. 

**Canccaux,” the, a king's ship at an- 
chor in Portland ; her captain, Mowatt, 
and two other officers seized by party 
from Georgetown; the oMcer lefr. in 
command bombarils the town. iv. 556. 

Cancello, i^auis, a Doininicaii priest, per- 
mitted to attempt conversion of the 
natives in Florida, i. 52; is killed by 
Indians, 52. 

OaniiaiR, the, a tribe of the AbeTiaki 
Judians, converted by Jesuit priests, 
and become hostile to the English, i. 19. 

Caniiuii, James, ** honest but inexperi- 
ence^l,” cldef guide of convention which 
forms constitution of Pennsylvania, v. 
436. 

Cauunchet, son of Miantonomoh, joins 
Philip, to avtMige Ids father's wrongs, 
i. 459; confident under defeat, 462; 
captured and coxideiuned to death, 462, 

Canonicus, sachem of Xarragan setts, 
sends message of hostility to Xi^ymouth 
Colony, i, 249. 

Canterbury, Arclildshop of, in proclama- 
tion for a fast, charges tlie rebel con- 
gress” with falselaasis, V. 363, 384. 

Ca^ie Ann, colony eHtablished there by 
Arthur Lake, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, anil John White, of BcutsheSter, 
I. 264 ; colony abandoned, 264., 

Cape Breton, occupied by Frenchy on 
surrender of Acadia to Englana, U. 
393; to be taken by the United States, 
in first draft of their treaty with 
France, vi- 56. 

Cape Cod. first soot in New England 
ever trod hy an Englishman, 1. 88. 

Cape Fear, the soutltem Uhiit of Algon- 
kin speech, ii; 396. 
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Cape Horn, named by a Dutch naviga- 
tor for hiH native town, Ho(»rn, il. 

Capelleii, Van <ier, Baron, the Gracchus 
of the I>iiteh republic, argues against 
loaji of troops to George III., to make 
war on Americans, **an example and 
encouragement to all iiutioiis,** v. 
1»JK. ^ 

Capital oUences, si Massachusetts, bill 
to transfer t rials for, t<» Nova Scotia or 
Great Britain, iv. 300; passes com- 
mons by a vote of more than four to 
one, 307. 

CardrosH, liord, leads a colony to South 
Carolina, returns to Knglariu ami takes 
part in the revolution, i. 514. 

Cm'letoii, Sir Guy, commander of grena- 
diers in Wolfe's army, iil. 216; woundwl 
at Quebec, 224; eummafids battalion 
under All>eiuarle, 292; Governor of 
(.'anada, adyises to grant no legislative 
immunities to tlie people, to maintain 
citadels at New York anti Quet>ec, and 
to maintain a mlUtary ftirce that could 
be moved from one point to the other, 
iv. 32; thinks it unsafe to inarch from 
the St. Lawrence tt) New York with 
less tlian ten thousand men,- 349; com- 
missioned by Gage to enlist Canadians 
and Indians anti inarch them against 
“ rebels ” in any American colony, 336; 
ubht>rs this duty, and reminds (iage of 
wliat the JntUaiis are, 1186: bringing 
i^ews of Quebec act, Is weJeometT by 
Catholic ofHcials, 415 ; strives hard to 
form a body able t-o protect the prov- 
ince; his measures to that eml, 575; 
assigned tt> exclusive command in 
('aiiiida, V. 58 ; hearing of surrender of 
Ticoiiiloroga, resolves to recapture it; 
t he peasantry resist iiig the call to arms, 
ho aftpeals to tlie f'atnolic bisliop, who 
sends a mandate to be read in church, 
but wilhtmt eil'ect, 113, 114; gathers 
nine hiintiretl Canadians at Montreal, 
who disappear; lliids tlie Indians of 
little service; though often solicited, 
will not let the savages. cn^s the fron- 
tier, 120, 121; to raise sle^ of St. 
John*s, plans a Junction withMacloan ; 
embarks eight hundred regulars, Cana- 
dians, and Indians at Montreal to cross 
the St. Lawrence ; they are hred into 
by Warner, and forced to retife in 
disorder, 121 ; embarks with a hundred 
troops fbr Quebec; finds the river 
guarded by American troops who cap- 
ture the fiotlUa aud troops, he escapes, 
and arrives at Quebec; an inefficient 
military officer, but his humane dis- 
position, caution, and firmness guar- 
antee the strong detenoe of the city: 
had been Wolfe^s quartermaster, and 
seen the rashness of Montcalm in risk- 
ing a battle outside the walls, 129 ; or- 
ders all who will not join in defence to 
leave, 129, 130; his force, 130; bis hu- 
mane treatment of American captives, 
137 ; maligned to Germain by subordi- 
nates in Canada, and charged with 
VOL. VI. 


killing the Indians, 423 ; looks on recov- 
ery 01 line of commniiication between 
New York and the St. Lawrence us 
his own work, but for the present aims 
only to gain control of X^ke Clianiplain, 
424; defeats Arnold and is master of 
the lakes, 424-427; lands at Crown 
Point and could take Ticonderoga with 
ease, but rcservee that triumph for a 
new campaign ; returns to Canada, to 
the amazement of British officers, 427 ; 
warmly ret^elved at a ball in Quebec, 
ignorant that his disgrace had been 
or<iere<l,488, 489; had checked excesHtjfl 
of savages; his scruples give offence, 
and are overruled by the king's orders 
to extend operations ; policy of arm- 
ing them deplored by humane British 
and German otlicers in (hitiada, 545 ; 
originates the project of making re-en- 
forceinenis for Howe traverse avast, 
almost desert, region; nurses hope or 
leading ten thousand men, victorious, 
into the United States; the plan seri- 
ously defective to those who know the 
country, 652 ; accepts service of Six Na- 
tions and other Indians, 570; amazed 
by his Buperseiiure by Burgoyue, 572; 
ordered l>y Shelburne to retiirn to New 
York, vi. 439; supersodes Clinton; his 
clemency ; sends back exiled Caro- 
linians at cost of the king ; orders 
raiding Iroquois, Ottawas, and Chip- 
pewas to bury their hatchets, 460. 

Carlisle, Lord, one of the three British 
commissioners sent to make peace with 
America; spoke in House of Lor<i8 
of insolence of the rebels, and called 
the people ** base and unnatural chil- 
dren of England,** vl. 134; witli his 
associates disapproves the policy of en- 
feebling New York by detachments to 
distant ^mints, 157. 

Carolina, the principles of her govern- 
ment and of that of MassiicTiusetts 
compared, i. 483; nobles and courtiers 
lier proprietors, 484; rival claimants of, 
484; expcMlitions to ct)lonlze author- 
ized by Virgitda, 485; colony planted 
in, by' New Englanders, 485; it does 
not prosper, 486; explore<l by ** Vir- 
ginians born,*' 487 ; proprietors of, 
obtain new charter covering land be- 
tween 29*^ and 36* 30' north latitude, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 489 ; 
provisions of charter, 490; constitu- 
tions of, represent only attempt In 
United States to connect political 
power with taeTedltaj^ wealth, 495; 
statutes of, oontrastba with those of 
Europe, 495; popular enfoanchtoeinent 
made Impoie^le, 497; William Sayle 
commissioned governor, 497 ; vital 
alteration in constitution with respect 
to religion, 498: proprietaries* govern- 
ment organized wHn Monk, Duke of 
Albbmarle, as palatine, 498; founded 
by proprietaries in commercial fashion, 
6x0. 611 ; emigration to» under West 
and Sayle, 611; settlement on Ashley 
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lllvnr ; Imniediafe eHtaMi»hmciit of 
reprummtativf. governnujiit, 510: divi- 
sion ofpoilUral o|>iiiir>n in; conditinim 
of its foundation not untavorabie, 51t; 
its institutions shapod by cliaracter 
of ondgratits; land-grants to negro^, 
only state essentially {tlanting witli 
slavo-labor, 5t2; colonists dmuaiid a 
new patiiamt'iit; btdieved to be tit 
for growtli of olive, niul berries, and 
oranges; endgral.ion to. from Kitgland; 
elilef resort of exibMl Huguenots, Si.**- 
521; 8truggU;H of people with pro- 
)irletaries, 522, 52:1 ; who are se- 
cured by resiMMd for vented riglits at 
revolution, it. IPti; politfcal and reli- 
gious dltt'ereinres In, liMl, 197; Sothers 
(idniinistratlon a ti'iinnph or popular 
party ; proprietaries disavow acts of 
<lenioeratle legislature, 197; Philip 
l^iidwell intnle governor, but falls to 
restore quiet, l!#7, 198; proprietaries 
vote to hjt people ho goveriie<l by 
powers of the charter, 198; Thomas 
Smith appointed govertior, John Arcli- 
dale dictator ; origin of disputes In, 198 ; 
Archdale’s con<Tllatory i»oUcy, 1!»9; 
liberty of eonschmee eimfeiTcd on all 
Christians,- except papists, 199. 2(N): 
Ijnqudetary legislation renowea; re- 
fuses hereditary nobility and the do- 
iniiilon of wealtli, 290; dismniters ex- 
cl iidixi fVom colonial legislature, appeal 
to hiMise of lords, and intolerant acts 
of projirletaHes declared void Wy royal 
nuMiority ; i»owor of proprietaries wan- 
ing; tilt* colony prosperous, 201 ; staple 
prixlind-s, 201, 202; btsgins hostilities 
agii I list Spain ; to it tlie tlrst-fi'uitH of 
the war, debt ami pa|>er money, (t71. 

OariKinters, of Boston, refuse to construct 
harrucks for the army, Iv. 300; tif Phila- 
delphia, furnish a hall for second con- 
tinental congress, 567. 

Carr, Dabney, an eloquent Virginian, 
prtiposesa system of iiiterctdonial com- 
mittees of ctirrespondonce ; his early 
death, iv. 259. 

Oitrrington, Edward, of Virginia, 
Greene’s qiiarterraaster, gives wise 
advic4.% vi. 392; receives praiso, 393. 

Carroll, tlliarles, of Maryland, on com- 
inittw of correspondtmee ; commis- 
sioner tqCanaila, v.292; hisehudfoii to 
congress excites hope in dlsfraiichisetJ 
Catholics; member of congressional 
committee tt> visit the army; very 
ftlcmtly to Washington, vl. 46. 

Carteret, James, created a landgrave of 
South Carolina, i. 510. 

Carteret, James, natural son of Sir 
George, made governor of New Jer- 
sey, ui place of PhtliiA, il. 72. 

Carteret, Philip, assnines m^vemorship 
of New tiersey, it. ITl; displaced by 
constituent assembly, and goes to 
England, 172, 173. 

Cartier, James, raises cross and shield 
with French lilies at the Bay of Gasiie, 
i. 14; his second voyage and uainlug 


of Montreal, 15; his third voyage under 
K«>berval, and fat Lure of the cxpcill- 
tion, 16i 

Cartwright, John, an enthusiast who 
labors to purify the British constitu- 
tion ; advm^ates freedom of Americans, 
iv. 290; is unwilling to serve in Amer- 
ica, 560. . 

Carver, John, seeks consent of J^ondon 
company to the emlgra.tion of pilgrims 
itt Holland to Northern Virginia, i. 
237; his death, 248. 

Carver, Jonathan, of Connecticut, ex- 
plores borilers of Jjake Superior and 
Sioux country beyoml it, obtains ac- 
counts of Great Uiver, Oregon, which 
tlowed Into the Pacitlc, and returns to 
celebrate richness of the region, and 
advise English settlements therein, 
and opening of communication with 
China and East Indies, iv. 167. 

Cary, Thomas, appointed dofm^y gover- 
nor of North (Carolina by governor of 
South Carolina, and displace<l, ii. 
2(>:i; takes Up arms against Govenior 
Hyde, 204. 

Casco Bay, visited by Captain Gilbert in 
1607, 1. 205; islands in, appropriated 
by Massachu8t)tiH,‘;H9. 

Casimlr, Fort, built l»y Dutch, at New- 
castle, Del,, captured by Swedish 
overnor, Klsliig, a fatal victory to 
wedes, ii. 55. 

Oastiiu*. Me., a post establisheil there hy 
Maclean, Hritlsii general; great force 
sent hy Massaidiusetts to destroy it, 
but badly handled ; interrupted hy an 
English fleet, and American vessids 
burned; the British masters east of 
Penobscot, vi. 2 14. 

Castries, Marquis de, succeeds Sartine 
as French mltiirter of marine, vi. 370. 

Caswell, Richard, of Nt>rth Carolina, 
delegate to general congress, hastens 
home ti> promote a convention ; reluc- 
tant to admit tlie necessity oi n^sist- 
auee, but, having made up his mind to 
it, advocates resolute policy, and ceii-. 
Bitres Newborn committee for perhiit- 
tiiig tlie governor to escape, v. 54 ; his 
high rank as a T»atriot; is detaineii for 
service at liomo, and succeeded as dele- 
gate in general congress by John Penn, 
55 ; at head of minute men of Newbern, 
N.C., pursued by Macdonald, v. 190; 
misleads bis enemy, 191 : takes a new 
position and defeats him with loss, 
192; his prisoners and booty, 193; 
commanding militia in North Caro- 
lina, disregards Kalb’s orders, vi. 275; 
joins Gates, 277 ; holds centre at battle 
of Camden, 270; Bees wltll his com- 
mand, 280. 

Catharine of Armgon, her iwndlation 
by Henry Vlll. Inreaks fHenoshlp with 
Spain, and oiiens New World to Eng- 
lish rivalry, i. 65. 

Catharine, Empress of Russia, her genius 
and moderation, ill. 300, 301 ; her policy, 
313; determiiied to govern alone; 
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ex('el «4 in knowTodgfe and industry; 
licr charactorinticH ; pro- 
l>oK4;)8 eirmiudpation of serfH, v. CO, 01;. 
aiiHwern GuiiTiiuj^’s Inquiry about blr- 
iun of KiiMHian troops by Britain, not 
speoitioally, hut assuroB him of her 
rt;atUuo8s to aid the king as hethougiit 
j>ropor, (kI; her advice to GuiiTilng as 
to dispute with colonies; her answer 
to George UI.’s letter, refusing his re- 
fpiest, SM»; no foreign Induenee sways 
leu- in the case, U7 ; esteems Fox and 
Englisii liberals, and Inclines to prop- 
ositions favorable to America, vi. 
22 a; tlnds herself called to leml in de- 
fence of neutral rights, and is hardly 
restrained from violent remonstrances 
to Englatitl, hints to Harris that 
Kjigiaud can instantly restore |Mw:e 
by retiouncliig her colonies, 24C; attgry 
at seizure of iltisslati ships by Spain, 
adopts general measure for nrotectioii 
of her ooniiiier<u), and oniers ships 
xinnle ready for cliastisemeiit of Siiaii-^ 
lards, IMO; signs declaration of tixed 
principles of neutrality, 2 Ih; invites 
Swe<leti, Denmark, Fortugal, and 
Netherlands to join in supporting lier 
tlccliiratiou, 2411; this (leclaratlon ac- 
cepted by neutral powers frcun Arch- 
angel to Constantinople, 35t*; after 
accession of liberal ministry, includes 
the governnietil in her mlmiratiou of 
Ktiglaiid, 450. 

Catawbas, inhabit mhllands of Carolina, 
speak a languaige of their own. now 
extinct; hereditary hies of Ihe Iroquois, 
before whoso prowess they dwindle 
away, ii. 401, 402: remain faithful 
after J{ra<ldock*s deieat, lil. 12C. 

Cathmald, George, claims from Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley a large grant of land on 
Alljemarle Sound, 1. 487. 

Catholics, Uoinan, atlrninistration of 
Maryland lii tlm hands of, i. ll)l; dis- 
franchised, 190; the tirst step toward 
their emaiiclpatton in Great Britain; 
in Canada content without a represen- 
tative assembly to which only Protes- 
tants would be eligible: accept partial 
enfranchisement as -a boon to a cou- 

a iiered people, iv. 41-1; clergy aware 
lat the great privileges granted in 
Quebec act were out an act of worldly 
policy; Catholic Canada could not up- 
lift the banner of the King of Heaven, 
or mk perils of xuartyrdom, 4t6; in 
Buoh a Ihime of mind, appeal of Ameri- 
can congress received; tne relation of 
Protestantism and Catholicism to be 
modiHed, 410. 

Catholic powers unite to resist changes ; 
their UBilnre and its consequences, ill. 
309. 

Cavalier, nephew of La Salle, joins the 
latter^s colony for Louisiana, U. 388. 
Cavaliers^ Te<5oycr iiower in admlnis- 
tratlCa Lord Treasurer Daxiby, 11. 
163. 

Cavendish, member of EaletgVs expedi- 


tion In ir>85; afterwards circumnavi- 
gates the globe, i. 78. 

CaveiidiMh. l^u*d John, refuses to serve 
under Grafton, iv, 15; deprecates 
civil war, which necessarily involves a 
foreign one. 467; pronounces tlie hir- 
ing of tri»ops from Hesse and Brunswh'k 
disgra.t!eful to Britain, v. 179; in debate 
on King's address, in November, 1770, 
objoijts to jxdicy of the ministry, 416; 
movcH that house in cum in it tee of the 
wlu>le consider tlui revisal of anti- 
American acts of parliament, to which 
the Howes liad iihalged the ininisters, 
418; moves In Innisc of comuions for 
orders to witlidniw British forces in 


America, vi. 224. 

Caucasians, various races. Join in coloniz- 
ing central states t>f the union, it. (Hi 

Challus, an olHcer of Uil»;iult's expedi- 
tion in Florida, escaj^es inussacre, i. 
59. 

Cham bly, people of, niuhu* dames Living- 
stone, 01 New York, and ah it'd by Major 
Brown, with a small iletut;hineht fnun 
Mmitgomery's army, sit tlowii before 
the fort in the town, and ttoinpel Its stir-, 
rentier; the colors t)f the seventh regi- 
ment taken, sent as a trtqdiy tt» con- 
gress ; the itrisoners sent t o Ctuincctic-r " 
and seventeen cannon and six tons 


powtier taken, v, 121. 

Champlain, Lake, tlie command of, best 
setmrity against Indians anti Cana- 
dians, iv. :i75. 

Champlain, Samuel^ leatls an e\])cditif>ii 
to Ciinatla, i. 17, 18; his character and 
narrative, 18; founds Quebw, and 
makes a campaign against tlic Iro- 
omiis, 29; bulhiH Fort Bt- Lmiis; estab- 
lishes the authority of France on the 
St. Lawrence, 21 ; his dcatli, 21. 

Cliancellor, Itichard, officer under Wil- 
Ittughby, reaches harf>or of Archangel, 
i. 66. 

Charleston, S. C., the chief city of 
South Carolina, its foundation, 1. 511 ; 
its prosperity, 512 ; port of, ot>ened by 
lieuteuant-governr)r, lii. 532; t^a-shlp 
arrives at; the consignees perspaded 
U» resign; collector seizes tea, which 
a{K>ilK in the cellars, iv. 281 ; its trade 
in the hands of British factors, 334; 
the assocdatioii punctually ui>fori*ed ; a 
Bhip-loa<l of slaves sent out of colony 
by consignee, and fUmitur© and horses 
from JCnglaiid not permitted to land, 
486, 487; all powder in public maga- 
zines and eight hundred stand of arias 
in royal arsenal seized, 552 ; prot-ected 
by hasty works on api>roacm of Pre- 
vost; arrival of Rutleage with militia; 
and Moultrie with remains of his force, 
and three hundred men from Lincoln; 
besiegers and liesieged nearly equal in 
number, vi. 255; stulden departure of 
the enemy, apprised of Llncolu's ap- 
proach, 258: description of, In 1780, 
264; surrender of Lincoln, 266; terms 
of caopltalation, 206| 267; rapine of 
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captors unrestrained ; amount of their ] 
spoil; British protection granted only : 
on condition of iiroiulse of loyalty, 5iti7 ; 
Amoiicans cannot recover it by force, 
401 , 

CharloB I., his disposition toward Aimrl- 
can colonies, and Ills lirst measures 
touching them, i. 151, 152; oilers to 
coiktrai^t for whole crop of tobacco, 152; , 
execution of stimulates emigration 
to Virginia, 101; attempts to gain ai 
revenue from It, 107, 108; resolved t-o 

g overn without a parliament, 378, 370; 

is councils dlvhieil, 380 ; his guarantee 
of Stratford’s safety, 38 L; Ids variable 
' policy, 383; his overthrow at Marstoii 
Moor, the crisis of struggle between 
Presbyterians and Independents, 387; 

. seised by the Independents, 386; sen* 
teiiced to death, 380; ii^usilce of hU 
condemnation, 390: its efiects, 390, 
391; enters into close alliance wltli 
Dutch, li. 39. 

Charles 11., appoints Sir William Dave* 
naut governor of Maryland, i. liK>; 
his only pledge on accession to the 
throne, a vague proclamation, 401 ; his 
character, 4ul; a steailf^t Catholic, 
402; his benevolence a weakness, 402 ; 
proclaimed by colonies of Plymouth, 
iBirtford. New Haven, Oonnecticut, 
and iihoile Island, 419; caricatured in 
Holland, 433; gives away, during tirst 
four years of his relgu, a large part of 
a coiitineiitf 433 ; proclaimed at Boston, 
430; receives Massaolmsetts envoys 
courteously, 437 ; fears that Massaohu* 
setts will break her allegiance, 449; 
his chief objects, during his reign, to 
protect Catholic reli/|^oii, and make 
the power of the crown absolute, 467; 
pi*o}M>8es to give Maine and New Uamp* 
shii'e to Duke of Monmouth, 409; eiti* 
barrasse<l by his favor to ibjiiiati Catho- 
lics, and the apprehension of Catholic 
succession to tlie throne ; delays meas- 
ures against Massachusetts! 476; his 
commands unheeded, 476; dissolves 
parliament, and becomes an<lisputed 
master, 477; providew two vessels for 
bringiiig foreign Protestants to South 
Carmiua, to cultivate nrtxiuctlons of 
Southern Bttroi>e, 013; his restoration 
a political revolution to Virginia, 537, 
038; restoration threatens New Neth- 
orland, 11. 64 ; dissolves liist parliament 
of his reign, 168; his moimrchy abso- 
lute, 169. 

Charles 111,, of Spain, his amiable nature 
and leaning toward liberality, ill. 
316, 317; congratulating Louis XVI., 
hopes f(»r oonUnued harmoiiv between 
the two countries; oocupiod in prej^r* 
Ing to chastise Algiers pirates, luul to 
settle a dltlbrence with Portugal, Iv. 
320; his self-love touched by his 
. nephew's making a treaty with Amer- 
ica without his consent; dreads re- 
publlt'aniHiii oil the borders of his 
ct4o>des uuue than all the power of 


Britain, vl. 75 ; refuses the prize of 
Florida, 75; declares that he will not 
then or ever enter into (marrel <>f 
France and England, 76 ; might enjoy 
revenge on Kn^and, but has learned 
to shrink from war; moved by sound 
policy to live at peace, and to avoid a 
war destined to destroy the old colonial 
system, 85, 86; makes war on the 
Jesuits; extorts assent of the poj>e to 
abolition of the onler, 87 ; threatened 
by American liidepeitdence In his vice- 
royalties, 88; contlicting intiuenccs 
sway him, 100; imagines armies of 
France breaking in on English llre- 
sides, 182; evades answering letter of 
Maria Theresa. 224; coniprains that 
France has brought Spain into war 
for Its own interests alone ; desires to 
retain United States in vassalage to 
G relit Britain, or drive them to an- 
archy; will not receive Ja^^ and de- 
clines a visit from Gerard, 367 ; secretly 
scnilH draft for a inlDloii livres to Paris, 
as his cinitribution to America, v. 231 ; 
averse from hostile measures, 363; the 
best of SpanlHli Bourbons ; merciful 
anti well-meaning, but more of a 
monarchist than of a Spaniard, 5.32 ; 
obstinate defender of regality against 
papacy; had exiled the Jesuits, but re- 
stores vitality to the inquisition, 5;)3. 

Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar, re- 
fuses to allow recruiting-olQices for the 
Englisii service to l>e opened, but con- 
seiiu to deliveT]^ of vagal^nds and 
ctmvicts;. personally seconds refusal, 

Vi. m. Us. 

Charles City county, Va., people of, rise 
to protect themselves against Indians, 
i. 546. 

Charles, Duke of Brunswick, his extrav- 
agant exi)en<iitures on follies and on 
hiB army; assents to George lll.’s 
proposition lilro troops, v, 171. 

Charlestown, Mass., a cliurcb organized 

• at, i. 282 i public meeting see their own 
welfare, “ and the fate of unborn mil- 
]i<»ns,” in suspense, Iv. 248; shows such 
spirit as to suggest addition of its com- 
mittee to executive direction, 274; men 
of, ready to risk their lives and for- 
tunes, 276. 

** Charming Sally,'* cargo of, thrown 
into the water near Charleston, S.'C., 
Iv. 487. 

Charter of Maasiobusotts. Its breach by 
transfer of c^le to king's oMoer, a 
beginning of civil war, iv. 208; crown 
law otfloers report that it had not 
^Iteen dissolved by guo «oarra»<b or 
Judgment, but that, misdemeanors 
charged against the oorporatioii were 
sutlicleiit to avoid the patent, i. 475; 
committee on plantatioiis oraer guo 
warranto brought agaltisl; lt» and new 
laws to be framed, 475; adjudged for- 
feited, 480. 

Charter, aeooad, of Virginia, passes the 
seals, i. 104; its proviuens, 105. 
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CbarterR, Aiuerlcan, bill lu parliament, 
ill 1701, to abrogate all; bill warmly 
*a<lv<x^ate<b but uotpanHed on aoooiuit 
of war with France, ii. 244. 

Char tree, Duke tie, favore war witli Eng- 
land, V. 302. 

Chafie, Samuel, tl^e foremost man in 
Maryland, his character and niannors; 
has the coiilidence of the province, v. 
40 ; his motion In congress to send en- 
voys to France fails, 87 ; comriiisslotter 
from congress to Canada, 292 ; guides 
the people of Maryland in iiatriotic 
unanimity, 310. 

Cliastellux, a French writer; thinks 
there can be neither durable liberty 
nor liapplness, but for nations under 
representative’ government, v. 245. 

Chatelet, Count du, sent as aiubassarlor 
te England Choiseul, iv. 70; con- 
vince<r that England, cannot reduce 
her colonies if they should rebel, and 
thinks rebellion is not so fur'ott*. 81, 82; 
reports that they no longer need sup- 
port of British crown, ami view its 
measures as tyrannous, 94 ; asks what 
is the use of an army iu so vast a 
country as America. 132; regrets in- 
ability of Frajice ajul Spain to take 
advantage of complicat.loii between 
England and her colonies; studies 
intercolonial commerce, and gets opin- 
ions of Franklin, 133; again calls alteii- 
tion of Choiseul to America, and urges 
action of France, 138; coloiil».*s will 
never recognize the right claiined by 
parliatnetit ; discusses policy of France 
and Spain toward colonkts, 145 ; iiis 
letter the philosophy of the eightoentli 
century, and excites attention of Eoub 
XV. and his court, 145, 140 ; urges 
Choiseul to employ free trade as the 
liberator of colotdcs, 147; pleased with 
idea of a republic on the M isMissijipi, 
and thinks Spain will never <icrive 
beneht from Louisiana, and tliat she 
should let its people form a republic, 
151. 

Chatham, Earl of. his speecdi in house 
of lords ailvocating oouciliutiou to the 
colonies, and the xmnisluuent of 
France, vi. 54, 65 ; ariays himself 
against. American independence; re- 
jects Richmond’s proposal tlmt he 
sliall move an adtfress in the lortls 
favoring reunion, and threatens to op- 
pose tbe motion ; enters house wrapped 
In Ranuei : attempts to reply to 
Richtnoxul, but tklls back, and is borne 
to the bed be Is never to leave, 68, 69 ; 
a sketch of his militical career, 69; 
says, in house of lords, ** We ought, 
instead of exacting oncoiKliti<mal sub- 
mission from colonies, to give them 
wuio&idittouai redress;** insists on 
haste to forestall alliance of France 
and Spain; his advice rejected by 
nearly four-flfths of the house, 547; 
in answer to liord Suilblk’s approval 
of emidoyment of Indians against the 


Americans, Invokes decisive Indigna- 
tion on such priucixdes, 574. 

Chatham, elder son of, goes to Quebec, 
as Carle ton’s aide-de-camp ; but Chat- 
ham’s son cannot draw his sword 

r Jiist the Americans, and he resigns, 
559, 606. 

Chatham, wlii le earl Of, is reading several 
Eew England writings “ with a<imira- 
thui aiuriove,** town of, in Massachu- 
setts, Is declaring atiatdiiuent to its 
civil and religious principles, iv. 249. 
Chaumonot, a JcHiilr, tries to convert 
Onondagns. ii 317; |>cuetrates toiaiul 
of Seinnras, 318. 

Chauvin, a merchant of St. Male, obtains 
a patent fr>r a monopoly of the fur- 
tra<le In North America, I. 17. 
Cheosman, ottlcer of a New York -com- 
pany lecl by Montgomery at Queliec; 
enters with him the first barrier,, v. 
134; ami falls with him in death, 135. 
Cherokees, divided* in sentiment as to 
English and French, iii. 161 ; alter ren- 
dering goiKl service, neglt»ctcd by Vir- 
ginia, 228; some of them killeii by 
Virginia backwoo<ismen. and bostilt- 
ties result, 228, 229 ; a confoi cncc brings 
about a treaty, and harmony rcstpred, 
229 ; irritated by stoppage of supplies, 
but send friendly letter to Oharlcs- 
toii, 229, 239; far from being united 
against English, 230; send deputation 
to Charleston, b> rej»ort tlicfr desire 
for peace, 231; their hostages mur- 
dered; attack Fort Ninety-six, 2:i4; 
their villages burned by (Iraiit, 281); 
conclude peace with Carolinians., 281; 
the nioiintaineers of aboriginal Amer- 
ica; tlieir home in the upper viilley 
of the Tennessee, and t he highlands of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, il. 
402; attack Boone’s party, and, when 
accuse<l, shift the accusation from 
tribe to tribe, iv. 420; their ravages in 
the west In 1774, 420, 421; backwof^ls- 
men begin to organize war-parties 
against them ; destruction of, witli 
Delawares find Shawnces, by Cresap 
and others, 421; and Creeks. Induced 
by British agents to jinmiisu to lay 
waste settlements on the Watauga, 
Holstoii, Kentucky, and Nollchucky, 
and even as Gtr as Cumberland ami 
. Green Rivers to keep the moun- 
taineers occiipieii, vl. 296. 

Chosatieake, name of Spanish discoverer 
of, unknown, i. 52. 

Chessman, Edmund, a leader of Vir- 

g iiiian troops under Bacon, captured 
y royalists, 1. 565; his wife's noble 
plea, 566, 55t{. 

Chester held, Karl of, pre^llcts French 
revolution. Hi, 67; his lamentations 
over oondltiou of England, 179. 
Chichcley, Sir Henry, lemls troops 
ainst Seneca Indians In Virginia, i* 

Chickasaws, faithful allies of the Eng- 
lish; their homes in the upland, where 
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rifle tlie Vazoo and the Tomblgboe, 11. 
404, 405. 

Chime, Robert, aT>|)ealfl to commiflsioners 
in Kuj^lancI, i. 350. 

Clii]>t^wafl (or Ojibways), hold country 
from mouth of Green Bay to lioao- 
wators of Lake Sm>erlor, il. 308. 

Choctaws, inhabit country between the 
Mississippi and the Tombiffbee ; excel 
every other trll>e in a&rriculEure: allies 
of the French, il. 405. 

Choiseul, J'rencii minister of foreign, af- 
fairs, war and marine, favom peace, 
ill. 200, 201; ofters to negotiate sepa- 
rately with Kiigland, 201; an able 
statesman, but with a genius for In- 
trigue, 261 ; Pitt’s ojtiiiioii of him, 202; 
his proposition for xieace, 262; trans- 
fers New. Orleans and . all Louisiana 
to Spain, 417 sends an oiheer to travel 
through America in disguise, 417 : ex- 
presses regrets for cession of Missls- 
8ipi>i to EitgllflU, and says that Amer- 
ica muAt Boon become Independent, 
512; resumes charge of foreign affairs: 
report of his agent as to resourc.os and 
disposition of American colonies, Iv. 
IT, IS; concludes that BnglaTul fore> 
sees a revolution, and is surprise<l tu 
find tliat colonies Hi>eak boblly of rights 
and a constitution, 18; dismisses all 
former theories about America, and 
studies condition of British colonies, 
17 ; refuses Spain’s request to prepare 
for war against England, 32; sends 
Kalb to Aiuerican colonies, to ascer- 
tain their wants, tlielr resources, and 
disposition, 40, 41; bis Judgment more 
impartial and clear than that of any 
British minister after Shelburne, 41; 
his <MjitimentH on proceedings in Brit- 
ish parliuiiient, 47 ; contemplating as- 
cendency of Britain in Asia and Amer- 
ica, sees the ill, but does not see the 
remedy, 50 ; the idea of emancipating 
the whole colonial world alluring to 
him, 50 ; sees importan(;e of rising con- 
troversy between England and her 
colonies, and sends Count du Chatelet 
as ambiMsador to England, 76; dis- 
cusses a treaty of commerce with 
America, and is sure of separation of 
the colonies from Britain, 95, 90; col- 
lects documents, papers, sermons, «&c., 
about America; conchiaes that Amer- 
'iean representation is impracticable, 
103; thinks Americans will never yield 
except in appearance, 132 ; favors com- 
ziierce of Si^anish and French colonies 
with English colonies in America, but 
Spain declines to interfere, 132, 133; 
approves Du Ohatelet’s opinions about 
America, and promises to communi- 
cate them to king of Spain, 138 ; threat- 
ens to retaliate for British subscrip- 
tion for Corsica raising one. in 
France for people of New York, 140; 
answers Ruchford, Uiat success of Rus- 
sia’s projects, which Rochford desired, 
Tfipula be dangerous to repose of hu- 


manity, 154; counsels l^aln to make 

i >aciiic settlement with Englan<l as to 
Falkland Islands, 216; dismissed and 
exile<l because he was the friend of 
pbiiosonhy, freedom of industry, and 
colonial indet>endence ; his aims, Ids 
achievcmeiitH, and his 'policy, 217. 
Ohristlson, Wchlock, a banished man, 
enters court daring Leddra’s trial: 
interrogated, and denies guilt; found 
guilty, but discharged, i. 368. 

Christian colonies, tne design to plant 
matured, i. 9.3. 

‘Christian Commonwealth, The,” title 
of Eliot’s suppressed treatise, 1. 4;i5. 
Christianity, the spread of among tbo 
Indians, i. 456; rejected by.Pokanoket 
Indians, 457. 

Church govornmeut, system of estab- 
lished, i. 358. 

Church, Benjamin, elected director of 
hospital established by congress, v. 26. 
Church of England, the, contlrtned as 
the church of Virginia, i. 110, 120; 
prostrate under the long parliament, 
384; the parties in, i. 219, 220; oi)posi- 
tiou to, 220; attoiiipt to establish It in 
>laryland, ii. 8; rel‘ust.*s advances of 
James 11., 169; perswuted and rebel- 
liouB, 170; unity of, an unquestioned 
rule in England since JHetiry Vlll., 
100, 191; its continuance as national 
ciiurch taken for granted, 191 ; receives 
monopoly of political power In Kouth 
Carolina, 200; established in Mary- 
land, 211 ; oppression of, turns emigra- 
tion from Ireland to Auieriea, 273 ; in 
aid of, the (‘rown incorporates Society 
frr ^Fr^agating Gospel, in Foreign 

Cider, tax on, ridiculed by Pitt, and 
excites turbulent resistance, ill. 366, 
367 ; act modided b^indueiice of Pitt, 
385. 


Civilization, European, history of, -his- 
tory of gradual eUmanchisement of 
classes of society, ii. 78. 

Clare, Viscount, defeated by Burke in 
election at Bristol, iv. 429. 

Clarendon, Earl of, minister under 
Charles II., avows his friendliness to 
Massachusetts, i. 439; ministry of, 
claims prexioudemnee In state for the 
king, and renews intolerance in re- 
ligion, ii. 16;» 162. 

Clark, George Rogers, and another, 
elected by st^ttlers west of Louisa River 
as their representatives in Virginia 
assembly^ and instructed to ask that 
their settlements be made a county, 
vt. 184; settlements incorporated and 
named Kentucky ; Clark broods over 
conquest of land to north of river, 
and sends men to reconnoitre French 
villages on the Illitiols and on the 
IVabash; tells George Mason, Jeffer- 
son, and others, of his purpose, and 
house of delegates authorizes him to 
aid an exx>editlon against western en- 
emies, 185 1 * 8urx>rise8 Kaskaskia and 
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Kaliokia* 166; receives submission of 
people of Vincennes; his critical situu- 
tioji ; hears of ilamiltorfs weakness 
at Vincennes, aitaeks and captures 
the town, IhiS lUO; captures prisoners 
and gootis from Detroit; thanktxl by 
assembly of Virginia; his aciiieve- 
xnents, 190; cannot pursue his victo- 
rious cartHsr, re-enforceinents having 
been divertotl from him; 191 ; estah- 
Jishes Fort Jefferson, on the Missis- 
sippi, live miles bolow the mouth of 
the Oliio, 191, 

Clark, Jonas, clergyman at Lexington, 
bold wilier of patriotic state papers, 
iv. rdH; says tliat from April 19, 1775, 
‘*will be date<l the liberty of the 
Aincrit^an world,” 532, 

Clark, luemlH^r or congress from Now 
Jersey, objects to Washington’s prtKt- 
iatnatioii to those umler Jiritish pro- 
tection, that an oath to the United* 
States is absurd before coufede ration, 
V. 407. 

Clark, a fugitive from Georgia, defeats 
Colonel iJrown at Augusta, and cap- 
tures rich gifts intended for Cherokee 
chiefs; Is pursued bv Cruger and 
Brown, anti thirty of Ids men put to 
deatli by order of ilie latter, vl. 288, 
289. 

Clarke, John, lea<1er of friends of Anne 
Hutchinson, who settled near Provi- 
dence, 1. 899: agent of Ithode island in 
England, 427. 

Clarke, Sir Francis, Bnrgoyne’s first 
aide, killotl in second battle of Beh- 
mus^s Heights, vi. 11. 

Clarke, a Baptist of liUode Island, ar- 
rested for preaching in Lynn, and 
lined, 1. 362. 

Clarke, Richard, of Boston, consignee of 
tea, rtffuses to veturn tea to Loudon, 
iv. 271. 272. 

CiayiK)rne, William, secretary of Vir- 
ginia, under Sir Georg© Yeardley, 1 
152; superseded, 154; secretary of 
state, 178; establishes a company for 
trading with Indians. 178, 179; occu- 
pies Isle of Kent wltli settlers, 179; 
allegiance of his settlement claimed 
under Maryland patent, 187; his men 
attacked and captured by Maryland- 
ers, 187; attainted by assembly of 
Maryland, 188; detdded by commis- 
sioners of plantations tliat the Isle of 
Kent belongs to Lord Baltimore, 188; 
entors Maryland, 197; takes jwsses- 
siOTi of Stone and his council, and ap- 
points new council,' 197. 

Clergy, the English, most of them sub- 
mit to see of Rome in Mary’s reign, i. 
21G ; the Inferior, of England, at Ref- 
ormation, had coiniuon faith and 
political canse with the people, ii. 80. 

Clergymen, In Virginia, their tenure of 
odTce, cliatactor, •Jfcc., ii. 207, 208, 212. 

Cleveland, Ooiunel Benjamin, joins men 
of Watauga prior to battle of Cow- 
pens ; active In that light, vi. 292. 


Clinton. Charles, of Ulster county, N.Y 
with his latest breath charges Ids sous 
to stand by the liberties of their coun- 
try, 272. 

Cliii/on, George, admiral, and royal 
governor of New York, lii. 18; his 
laiueiit over the Umdeiicies of coloides 
t<.»ward independence, 18, 19; urges 
the jiecessity of using troops to cnfoi ce 
his authority, 19; resolves to exact 
from colonies fixed revenues, 24; de- 
mands of New York assembly a reve- 
nue to the king for five years, 25; 
the assembly refusing to comply, he 
prorogues it; calls on the kifig to take 
action, 25; urges necessity of “check- 
ing insolence of faction by a powerful 
iiiturposition,’* and advises imposts 
on wine and West India produce, 42; 
asks assembly for aid for Six Nations, 
49; impeached by New York for em- 
bezzlement and selling oitioos, 108. 

Clinton, George, appointed to command 
of forts 01 ) the Ilighlauds, v. 556: 
chosen governor of New York; praiseu 
by Washington, juid disapproved by 
Schuyler on iuic4>unl of his family con- 
nections, 680; hastens with a small 
force to Fort Clinton, while his brother 
James takes command of Fort Mont- 
gomery, vi. 8; escaiKJS on capture of 
the fort, 9; thinks Lord North is two 
years too late with his political ma- 
noeuvre, 71. 

Clinton, General James, joins Sullivan 
in Indian country, vi. 213. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, a imiilor-general, 
goes with Lord ilowe to America: sou 
of a former govermir of New York, 
and related to Bedford and Newcantle, 
Iv. 482 ; ills iioet ariiVes in Cai»o Fear 
River, in May, 1776; inclined to enter 
the Chesapeake, but urgol by Lord 
William Campbell to attack Charles- 
ton, V. 241, 242: issues proclamation of 
pardon to all in North Carolina, who 
will submit, save Howe and Hart nett, 
242; arrives off Charleston; semis to 
Moultrie his proclamation <ieiiouncing 
the rebellion in Soutli Carolina, 272; 
his indecision; lands Ids troops on 
l.K^ng island, a naked sand-bank; his 
batteries on Long Island open fire: 
embarks his troo(»s, but dares not land 
them; says “it was impossible to de- 
cide on any plan,” and does nothing, 
279; embarks in three weeks for New 
York, 284; commands two English and 
two licssiau brigades convoyed into 
harbor of Newport, H.I., 458; dupes 
Putnam by feigning attack on Fish- 
kill, vi. 8 ; garrisons Fort Montgomery 
and returns to New York; receives 
from General Howe command of the 
army, 132; ordered by Germain to 
abandon Phihulelphia and hold New 
York and Rhode Island, and to attack 
Providence, Boston, and other ports, 
destroying vessels, stores, aiid shlp- 
buildUig materials, 134; ordered by 
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the king to detaua five thoneand men 
for conuuest of the French Island, St. 
Lucia, 134, 135; crosses Delaware with 
orer seventeen thousand elective men, 
his retreat sucnilng to loyalists a viola- 
tloa of the king's Mth, 137 ; marches 
by way of Monmouth to Sandy Hook, 
138 ; gains time by Lee's folly and dls- 
obed&nce ; sends baggage forward 
with strong force under Knyphausen., 
Cornwallis^s division reuialnlug; sends 
force against Lee. 139; after Mon- 
mouth, abandons Ids dead and badly 
wounded, and retires, 141; re|^>rts to 
Germain that he will probably nave to 
abandon New York and go to Halifax, 
150; arrives In ^hode Island with ri&- 
enforcements the day alter Sullivan's 1 
escape ; his army can hold no part of 
the country, can Only ravage and de- 
stroy, l&l; ordered to send a tliousand 
men to re-enforc^e Pensacola, and three 
thousand to take Savannah, 157 : 
threatens to evacuate New York ana 
retire to Ilalilhx; complaining and 
oifenMive to the minister, 157 ; represses 
confidence of Germain by faltliful re- 
pi »rt8 of inadequacy of his force, 171; 
nil Is short of Germain's requiremeuis, 
who wants ten thousand provincial 
levies^ understands power of the in- 
surgents and his own resources, ami 
^reluctantly sends troops to Georgia 
and West Indies; his supplies and 
money scant, and New Yorkers unwill- 
ing to leml to him ; wriios to secretary 
of state. ** Do not let any tiling be ex- 
pected of one circumstanced us 1 am," 
172; resolves to carry out onler for 
reduction of Charleston; receives ro- 
euforceraetits, but is delayed by uncer- 
tain attitude of D'Kstairig, 2G3 ; leaving 
Knypliausen in command at New 
York, embarks with eighty-five hun- 
dred men for Charloston» 263f 264; a 
dinastrous voyage; losses of vessels, 
and most of Uie horses ; at Tvboe has 
ten tliousand men, but orders out 
l^>rd Hawdou's light regiments, 264; 
summons the town to surrender, 206 ; 
magnifies his capture of prisoners, 
267; sends expetlltions to Augusta, 
Camden, Ninety-Six, &c., to reduce 
the disaffected, 267 ; issues proclama- 
tion requiring all Inhabitants of South 
Carolina to be active in securing tlie 
i^>yal government; reports to Ger- 
mtiin, general loyalty in the state, 
269; had written home more truth 
than was welcome, and, In response to 
his conditional wisli to be recalled, 
Germain allows him to transfer chief 
oommand to Cornwallis, .270; censured 
by friends of Cornwallis, 283 ; repairs 
to New Jersey with nearly four times 
as many troops as oppose him, but frets 
at attempt on New Jersey as prema- 
ture, and resolves to abandon It, 317 ; 
embarks eight thousand men for Rhode 
Island, but returns to New York with- 


out action ; censured for want of 
energy; more than ever disheartened 
on arrival of French troops; reports 
to England that it is daily becoming 
less possible to carry on the war with- 
out re-enforcements; stoops to fraud 
and corruption, 319 ; enters largely 
into plot with Arnold, 320; asks 
Andres release of Washington , on the 
ground that he used a flag of truce, 
SI29; laments the failure of Ids scheme; 
basely attributes Andr4's execution to 
Washington's personal " rancor," ,*KJ2, 
and note ; reproves Cornwallis tVtr »ict- 
iiig without orders, 400; disregards 
Germain's hint to resign, and }»rotcsts 
against Cornwallis’s idari, 400, 401 ; re- 
solves to hold a station in Cliesapcako 
Bay, 410; orders Arnold to invade 
Conne<;ticut, 411 ; fears attack in New 
York, and tells Cornwallis to take a 
defensible position in Virginia ; fore- 
casts De Grasse's plans^ 410; will not 
be dupeil by Cornwallis into resigning, 
417: sure that Nirw Vc)rk will be at- 
tacKe<l, 418; prefers Yorktown as a 
station for the protection 4)f the king's 
ships, 420; so sure Washington’s 4>b- 
Ject is New York, that he permits 

. undisturlmd passage of Hudson River, 
421, 422; September 2, first sees that 
Washington is moving southward, 
422; holds council of war, which de- 
cides to relievo Cornwallis, 424. 

Closing events of revolution ; alms of 
cliief European nations; decisive inci- 
dents spring f^oni South Carolina, vi. 
283. 

Coddington, William, a leader, of Anne 
HutcIUnson's friends In the Rhode 
Island settlement, judge of the ccmi- 
muiilty, 1. 309; commissioned gi>vernor 
of islands in Rhode Island, but com- 
mission vacated on appUcatirtn to 
council, 846. 

Coifin, John, commands party of regulars 
and Cahaclians at Quebec, first en- 
countered by Montgomery, v. 134. 

Cofiin, Nathan, an American sailor, his 
noble answer to British i^criutlng 
agents, v. 339. 

Coke, member of parliament fbr Nor- 
folk, proposes an attdress to the king 
to disavow declaration of commissioner 
to America, vi. 164. 

Oolden, Cadwallader, oldest member of 
royal council of New York, iii. 18; 
makes report of political condition of 
New York, 39; lavors parliamentary 
taxation, 75; his fears of democratic 
element in America, and his remedies, 
248 ; made lieutenant-governor of New 
York, 248; sneers at three popular 
lawyers imbued with Connecticut 
principles, 283 ; tries to neutralise the 
itifiuenee of lawyers and great land- 
holders by insisting on right to appeal 
fk*om veraict of a jury to the king; 
brands John Morin Scott as an incen- 
diary, and urges removal of Judge 
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R. R. LlvliiMton, 437; promises that 
Htaxups shall be distributed, 49(S; puts 
I'urt of New York In state of defence, 
and boasts that he had ** etfectually 
discouraged” seilftion. 506; Is resol vet! 
to have the stamps distributed, 518; 
gives way, promising to wait for ar- 
rival of new governor; is unwilling 
to deli ver stamps to common council ; 
appeals to Gage; thirsts for revenge, 
and reports to England that repubil- 
can lawyers are authors of the luis- 
chief, 51i2; after death of Moore, gov- 
erns New York; tells legislature that 
duties imposed by parliament will 
})robably be removed next session, iv. 
177; directs assembly, with reference 
to the coinphiiiits of its constituents, to 
supplicate the king, who will hear and 
relieve wdth paternal tendernoss, 465 ; 
says of Duane's motion in congress 
that a neg»)tiation will give the people 
Ume to (M>ol, before all the colonies be- 
come equally desperate, 582, 683. 

Coligny, Admiral, dttsires to ^tablish a 
Huguenot refuge in Florida, 1. 53; re- 
news his etforts for eolonlxlug Florida, 
54, 55; tlie remarkable realization of 
Ids iit;sigu to make the southern region 
of North America an asylum for the 
Huguenots, i. 514, 515. 

Colleton, James, appointed governor of 
South Carolina, 1. 523; quarrels with 
colonial parliaiiieut, and excludes re- 
fractory members; dehod by iiMsein- 
bly; declares martial law; disfran- 
chised and banished, 524. 

Collier, »J3lr George, with a fleet iii- 
terru|its Massachusetts expedition 
against Castine, and disperses it, vi. 
214. 

Collins, James, imprisoned for treason- 
able expressions in Virginia, ii. 16. 

Colonial charter, the iirat x>foyislous of, 
i. 95, 96. 

Colonial government, system of, how 
reached by English government, ii. 
272. 

Colonial policy, England’s, destroying 
lUelf, ill. 44; in it s^ls of war with 
France for territory, and with Amer- 
ica for ifidependence, 44; at war with 
itself, 305, 

Colonial system, Townshend’s, .first op- 
{losed by New York protesting against 
great powe^ of colonial court of Judi- 
cature, iti. 

Colonial revenue demanded fbr military 
dclem‘.e and extamses of civil list, Sil. 
19; bill fur raising read, twice in par- 
liament and postponed, 367. 

Colonies, plants by the i>oor and hardy, 
1. 162, 163; the New England enjoy 
respite from persacution during last 
twenty years of reign of Cltar^ 1., 
1. 330 ; ri^kl growth of, 330 ; beginning 
of manulactures in, 331 ; held subordi- 
nate to parliament when named in its 
acts, but Massachusetts had refrtaed 
to admit such subordination, 413; tax 


on merchandise exported or Imported 
from kingdom never levied in, 413, 
414; the northern, consolidation of, ii. 
137 ; p<»pu]atIon of in 1688, 175 ; emigra- 
tion of their founders most momentous 
event of seventeenth century. 175; 
robitions chiefly with England and 
France, 184>; English statesmen, after 
Revolution of 16^, had no plan for 
administering, 196 ; their governments 
most free ever known; popular ele- 
ment in had no rival, 271; centre of 
gravity for Puritan culture transferred 
to, 273; royal requisition for men and 
money unheeded; their aifairs put in 
hands of a board of commissioners for 
trade ai>d plantations, 276; taxation 
of for Engush treasury not dreamed 
of; but general desire in, to aid in 
common defence against French and 
Indians, 278; strife as to power to tax 
colonics; always denied in Amedca, 
278; proimsal to bring them Ixito closer 
dependence on thectowm; requisition 
for money on, refused by Pennsylva^ 
Ilia and Massachusetts, 280; oraei'e<l 
to proclaim w^r against France, build 
forts, «&c., but'excuse themselves, 281; 
taught by danger the necessity or 
union, 350; repulsed from Canatla, at- 
tempt little more than the defence of 
frontiers, 363; undisturbed by war 
against Spain, except Now England 
and South Carolina, 37 1 ; their denial of 
absolute authority of riarllament over 
them ascribed by king^s friends to hes- 
itation of ministry, iv. 3; transferred 
to a new deimrtiueiit of Britisn gov- 
ernment, to be tilled by Dartmouth, 4 ; 
driven nearer to utter denial of the 
power <if x>arlfameiit, but do not go 
beyond the p(»wer of Uixation, 6; every 
colonial assembly denies right of king 
to tax America, and embodies denial 
in petitions to him, 131; all mature 
agreements for passive resistance to 
taxation, 155; all colonies south of 
Virginia follow her example, 160; 
union of the, hope of, drawn from in- 
tercolonial correspondence, 258; an- 
archy produced in by passion for rul- 
ing them by central authority. 292; 
all feel wounded by news that George 
HI. is hiring foreign morcetiarles with 
whom to subjugate tliom, v. 166; unity 
of; never existed jib independent states ; 
unity symbolized by the crown passes 
to them on declaration i>f indeje^n- 
dence, 251 ; conflicting policies of Eng- 
lish ministries and local legislatures 
toward, 346, 347; each colony con- 
nects its idea of freedom with exclu- 
sive privilege of controlling Its internal 
policy, 347. 

Colonists, American, Christians, and 
Protestants; in Virginia, acquire man- 
agement of all their ooncernSi 1. 160; 
their system, ii. 177. 

Colony, the, of Anne Hutchinson’s 
friends in J^ode Island; its basis, tho 
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universal consent of inhabitants, 1. 
3(>0; its constitution, 310. 

Colony, the Popltam, discourageinents 
of the hrst winter ; colonists return to 
jSngliiTK], I, 200. 

Colorado, discovery of, 1. 36. 

Columbus, (Miristopher, his early dreams 
of discovery, i. 0; hia se<‘.on<l voyage, 
1» ; his tilled, .to ; his discovery of South 
America, M I death of, 12; his nilsHion 
to join all nations in commerce and 
BpUitual life, ill. 7. 

Comments in London on the fights at 
Lexington and Concord ; the father of 
Kogers, the i>oet, after reading morn- 
ing prayfers, tells his children the sad 
story “ of the murder of their Ameri- 
can brethren ; ” the recorder of London 
11 ts on a fiill suit of mourning, and, 
eiiig asked if he hod lost a relative, 
answers, ** Yes, many brothers at Lex- 
ington and Concord,’* iv. 569. 

Coiumerce, of 'New England colonies, 
sacrificed to interests of English mer- 
chants, 1. 414; their ports shut to ail 
but English vessels, 414; monopoly for 
Enghind of cldef American products, 
414, 416; importation of Eurckpeaii 
goo4.lH into o(doijtes. except In English 
ships, prohibited, 416; New Ktiglatid 
merciiarits oxclmled fl'om markets of 
southern plantations, 415; obloniosfor- 
bhhJcTi to niatinfacture articles that 
compete wilh English, 415; commer- 
cial policy of England toward her cdl- 
oiiies, a monopoly, 410; English ftoople 
also sufferers, 416 ; Its growth, and pro- 
tection by government; soon strong 
eriongli to compote wiMi landed inter- 
est, u. 193; the arbiter of alliances, 
judge of war and peace, 194; ancient 
anu modern, compared, 292; of New 
York ami rhiladolphia outgrows laws 
of trade, and revenue ofheers, unable 
to ouforcc laws, receive duties as a 
flavor, Iv. 293 ; foreign, of the colonies, 
how necessary articles are obtained, 
V. 142 ; thrown open to the world ; ab- 
solute free trade inaugurato<i, 217. 

Commercial interest, paramount in Eu- 
ropean politics, 11. 291. 

Commercial pr)Hcy, under England’s, 
toward colonies, America buys little 
more than she would have done under 
A:ee troilo, ill. 96'. 

Commission, British and Fronch, at 
Paris, ill. 47; claims of each party as 
to Nova Scotia, 47, 48. 

Commission, special, the, for the colo- 
nies, 1. 323; its reception in Boston, 
823, 324. 

Commissirmers smpointed by King James 
to examine auairs of Virginia, 1. 147 ; 
their report to the kitig, 150. 

Comiiiissioners, British, — Lord Howe 
and General Howe, letters-patent 
f\>r, issued, May 0, 1776; empowered to 
Pardon those who rive early nroofii of 
their sorrow for rebel lion, and sue tor : 
mercy; the poliitB in ooutroversy, — j 


the rights of taxation and to alter 
charters; their instructions conform 
to opinions of Germain and the king, 
V. ^4; having failetl with congress, 
attempt to negotiate through Wush- 
iiigton, insinuating propositions in ne- 
goliations for exchange of )>risoner8, 
549, 650; receive instructions IVom 
Gcritialii to use sterner measures; 
their answer, 551. 

CommiHsloiiersof colonics, umler Ohaides 
11., appointed, i. 439; summon moct- 
ing of people of Massac.husctts to hear 
the king's message, 444; Huuiniou a 
court to try the colony, ^5; establish 
government In Maine, 446; sustain 
tiie war against King Pliilip, 461. 

Ooramissioners of revenue, at Boston, 
with Governor Biirnard, semi se<;ret 
memorial to England, complaining of 
.American pross, of town -meetings, of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
doubt their ability to enfortte tlie rev- 
enue law, iv. 76; apply for armed force 
to naval commander at Halifax, and 
send a second memorial to lords of 
treasury, reporting that governor and 
magistrat‘.y have no authority, and 
that they cannot enforce the revenue 
laws, 79; take iif) pains to avoid giving 
odence, l>0; heg further x>rotectlon of 
General Gage and Hoixl, and write to 
lords of treasury that iiisurr^tion is 
imiuinent, 92; ordered to i^tutn to 
Boston, wish to get from council somo 
excuse, but that body*4ccUn6H, and 
iiifr>rms Gage how trivia] ^were.groitri< is 
of calling for troops, J 19 ;.more haughty 
than ever, arrest Hancock ami Muf- 
colm, 120; ask exemption of their sal- 
firies fl'om colonial income tax, 225; 
ships and soldiers for support of reve- 
nue odicers ctwt several hujudred thou- 
sand iKXimls, 245. 

Commissioners on plantations give Vir- 
ginia liberty to choose her own gov- 
ernor, 1. 168. 

Commissioners to Canada, appointeil 
by congress, —Franklin, Chase, and 
CnarUs) Carroll; their olyect, v 292; 
their observations and report in favor 
of witlidrawing tlie aimy in»m Canada, 
and stopping SiiUi van’s brigade at Fort 
George, 294, 296; will not permit Woos- 
ter to resume command on Thomas’s 
illness, 296. 

CommisMoners to negotiate a peace with, 
John Adams, Jay, Franklin, Henry 
Laurens, ami fletferson, vi. 378. 

Committee appointed by congress for re- 
forming the army, -^Franklin, Lym;;li, 
and Harrison, v. 65, 66; arrive in Bos- 
ton ; Franklin sui^ that Belial's Hon is 
iiiCYltable ; his welcome in his native 
town; in coiiferenoe with New Eng- 
land commissioners, devises sclieine 
for forming and sup^yiug a new army 
of twenty-three thonsatur men, whom 
'Washington is autborixed to enlist at 
once; the execution of the plan de- 
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petidf^ on New England coloniee; after 
coitl’urtnice, the committee reiuains 
two days to advliM) with Wa8l4iigto]i, 
0 «. 

Committee of congroBs to meet Lord 
llowo. Eranlclin, John AdamH, and 
Edward Rutledge, v, 394; viKlt Lord 
Howe, atid diBcuHH queHtiouB at InBiie; 
Lord llowe diHav<»WB SulUvan^B Htate- 
iiient, that parliament had no right 
to tax America/’ as oxtemled much 
bevond its Import; Franklin favors an 
acknowle<lgment of American inde- 
I>eiidence, and a treaty of ptiaee i)o- 
tweeii tlie two countries; Lord liowe 
welcomes this overture, ami transmits 
it to England, 397 ; committee reports 
ill congress that he macie no proposi- 
tion of i.iea<*.e, excc] it that colonies niiall 
return to their allegiance, and tlnlt his 
HiitlKirhy seemed not to exceed the 
nowt‘r of granting pardons, and declar- 
ing America, or parts of it, to be in 
the king's peace, on submission, 397, 
398. 

Commit ttH* of safid.y, of eleven men, 
a)>}ioint>ed by second provincial cou- 
gn^sH of Massachusetts; charged to 
resist every attempt , to execute acts of 
parlianient ; iiutlmriztMl to take posses- 
sion of military stores of ijroviuces, 
and to muster as man.y militia as they 
thought proper, iv. 470; send circular, 
dated April 20, 1775, to all towns in 
Massm^iusatts, urging enlistTnont, and 
forwardinig*' of men to Cambridge, iv. 
534 ; entreat assistance f^’oiii New 
Hamiishtre and Connecticut, 635 ; have 
no choice but to drive out British troops 
or }>erish in the attempt, tliongli there 
Avas no unity in American camp, 541. 

Committee visit the army, coj:np<^> 0 od 
of members of congress, most of them 
being Washinghm’s friends ; report of i 
Dana, a member, vi. 45, 40 ; a plan of 
an annual draft proposed to, by Wash- 
ington, 47. 

Common Sense,” Paine’s essay un- 
pfilatable to friends of proprietary gov- 
erumciit, V. KJl. 

Common sense found by Reid, the meta- 
physician, and Chatham, foremost of 
British statesmen, to be the criterion 
of morals and truth i that of American 
people now claims to judge the great- 
est question, of the political world, v. 
106. 

Complot of Arnold and Clinton; Arnold 
. complains of neglect ; embarrassed by 

S ^cuhitioiis in Philadelphia, hints to 
ritish oommaikdor in clilef a desire 
to change service; accused by council 
of Peutisylvania, and sentenced to be 
reprimanded; taken under iiay by 
iJlinton, to whom he gives material 
iiiformation ; obtains command at 
West Point, 320; after a long oorre- 
fipondenee with Ollntou i h rough Andr4, 
arranges for an interview ; goes to meet 
the British Hag at Lobb's Ferry, but is 


fired on by British guard-boats, and 
prevented, 321; tries to obtain consent 
of Washington to the reception of an 
agent with reference to coiiHscatet' 
property; proposes that Andrti shall 
conic up to trie “Vulture,** British 
sliip-of-war ; on seeing Arnohpk letter, 
Clinton embarks troops on Oie Hudson, 
as If for an exiiedition to the C'hesa- 
]>cake, .323; Andre reaches the “ Vul- 
ture,” and awaits Arnold’s summons; 
lands and joins Aniohl, and rides with 
him to house of Smith ; the plot to 
deliver Port Detlance to the British, 
and to capture re-oiiforoeinents sent 
tfiit; Arnold’s rewards; And r6 starts 
by land for New Vork, 324, 325; is left 
by his companion Smith, aiwi proceeds 
alone to a point near Tarry town, 326; 
halted by Paiihling, who questions 
him, and refuses bribes, atul ilellvers 
him to Lieutenant-Colonel Jamesiiil, 
commanding North Castle, 327 ; the 
lattci* orders him to be taken to 
Arnold, but, on protest of Miijor 
Tiillmadge, the onlcr revoked, and 
Andi‘i> conlined ; he writes to Arnold, 
who escapes to the *• Vulture,” ;32 h. 


Oonaut, Roger, agent of Gajie Ann 
colony, 1. '264; begins settleinout at 
Salem, 265. 

Conciliatory bills. Lord North’s, vi. 60 ; 
becoming statutes, with little opposi- 
tion, conlinn tlie ministry, 61. 

“Conclusions,” the, an argument cir- 
culated among the l*ui‘itans of Eng- 
land, urging the religious duty pf 
strength enhig the Salem colony, i. 
274. 


Concord, Mass., settled in lC;.t5 by Simon 
Willard and Utw. Peter Bulkeley, 1. 
302; its painful infancy, 303; conven- 
tion at, declares t h.at “ freedom and 
slavery are now bchiro ut!^,” avows its 
purpose to nullify divers acts of x^ar- 
liameut, and sends its resolves to ceii- 
^ tiuciital (u ingress, iv. 381, 382 ; its people 
suiniuoned, April 19,. 1775; minute- 
men and militia form on the parades 
associ:ite<^J with memories of Wiiithrop 
and Eliot, men of Acton and C»incord 
and Lincoln, luid retire to high ground, 
waiting for al(l, >523, 524; British ar- 
rive in the village; number and posi- 
tion of Americans, 524. 525; in doubt 
about resistance, 525 ; their mlvance to 
brMgc; the British tiro a volley, killing 
several patriots; Buttriek orders the 
men to nre, several red-coats fall, and 
the British retreat, 527 ; the battle of 
Concord, more eventful than Agiu- 
cuurt or Blenheim, 528; the Ameri- 
cans astonished, and do not imrsue, 
528: Colijnel Smith begins his retreat, 
ami is ambushed with loss along the 
route, which swarms with rebels;” 
bis troops are driven like sheep, 529; 
at last are stojiped by officers, when 
Lord Percy comes up with twelve hun- 
dred troops; he keeps Americans at 
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bay with cannon ; tho retreat resumed 
and pursued through ooutinual attacks 
by inlUlia, till the Burvivors of BritlBh 
(Mcape acroRB CharleRtown Neck ; loRBes 
of both .parties, A30-532. 

OonfederacltiSi the Arst in America, of 
Kew'iSnglaiid coloiiies ; William Penn 
.proposes one of all proviiiceB, in 1697 ; 
Franklin revives idea, and gives it 
life, m. 81, 

Cotifedek'acy of colonies, Arst meeting of 
commlHsloners, 1. 342 ; refuHal of Mas- 
sachuHetts to abide by decision of other 
colonies nearly causes its termination, 
359. 

Confederation, treaty of, between Mas- 
each use tts and Connecticut, proposed, 
1. 339 ; commissioners of MassachuscttB 
appointed to conclude it, 340 ; articles 
oi, 340, 341, 342; conArmed by Mastui- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Haven, 
afterwards by Plymouth, 342; the 
colony beyoha the Piscataaua, Provi- 
dence, and lihode Island, not ad- 
mitted, 342 i dies of apatliy, 481 ; its last 
word, 482; national draft of, brought 
into c<»ngress, duly 12, in handwriting 
of DlckniBou ; chief hindrance a 
strong coiifederation, t.he unwllling- 
iioHH of culonicM to give up power; init 
a single KtateHiiiaii understands the 
need of the country, v. 346; articles of, 
shined by eight states, vi. 148 1 several 
)ians to consummate, 3;i4, 335} signed 
)y Maryland, last of states; defects of, 
352, 353 ; no uniim formed ; aiuciidiueut 
possible only by simultaneous consent 
of every njcmber, 353. 

ConfesNioiiH of persons accused of witch- 
craft, il. 2(H), 261. 

ConAicts of opinion between Washing- 
ton and congress, vi. 49. 

Congaree, rendezvous of Carolina militia, 
ill. 232* 

Cuiigregationalists of Massachusetts, led 
by coercion of national church to cruel- 

' ties which tlieir English jKjrsecutors 
hail practised, 1. 363. 

Congress at Albany, largely attended by 
chiefs of Six Nations and their allies, 
iU. 21; commissioners of Massachu- 
setts urge appeal to king to require 
remoter colonies to aid in prote<dtng 
New England and New York, 21. 22; 
chief purpose of its directors, the semire 
enjoyment of oiAclal emoluments, 22, 
23. 

Congress of commissioners from all 
oolouies north of Potomac, lil. 78 ; meet 
to concert measures of defence ami 
treat with Six Nations, 78; delegates 
unanimous for union, 78;- coinuiittee 
apiiointed to proiiaro constitution for 
a per(>etual coniederacy ; Frankliifs 
plan agi*e6d to ** pretty unanimously,’^ 
79, 80 . 

Congress of Indians gathers fl'om Mis- 
sissippi, Ked Elver, and St. Lawrence i 
told they were under protection of 
lOug of Frauoei U» 327. 


Congress of soutliern tribes, at Augusta, 
and peace rallAed, iii. 403. 

Congress, colonial, meets at Now York, 
and resolves to attempt conquest of 
Canada by sending an army against 
Montreal, while Massachusetts shall 
attack Quebec with a Aeet, ii. 351 ; 
second assembling of, iU. 508, 500 ; dele- 
gates recognize each other as equals, 
509; considered at once the ground- 
work on which collective American 
liberties shotuld rest ; the plea of char- 
tered rights opposed, and thus the Arst 
great step toward indeiiendence taken, 
509, 510 ; regulates conduct of A m erica, 
513; prominence of South Carolina in ; 
consi>lcuous ability of James Otis, 513 ; 
a repeal of all acts laying duties on 
trade, insisted on, 513; Gadsden and 
Lynch, of South Carolina, oppose 
approaching the English with peti- 
tions, 513 ; closes amid excitement, 
consequent on arrival of a stamp-laden 
ship; dissent of liuggles of Massa- 
chusetts, and Ogden of New, Jersey, 
from general feeling' of congress, dele- 
gates of six colonies, except Kuggles 
and Ogden, sign papers; the colonies 
unrepresented assouting. by whhdi the 
Cidonies beciiiiie a bundle of sticks, 
which could neither be bent nor 
broken,” 515. 

Congress, continental, proposal for de- 
fernsl, but preparations made for it In 
Massachusetts, iv. 293; inception of, 
326; Dickinson’s plan of adopted by 
New York committee, 330; time and 
place of Axed by Massachusetl H as- . 
‘sembly at Salem, by Samuel Adams’s 
agency, 343, 344; Mas^husetts dele- 
gates to, 344; eleven colonies repre- 
sented, 3^)2 ; a pledge of set^recy 
adopted, 395; news received of at- 
tack on people of Boston; commit- 
tee appointed on rights of colonies, 
and uii Britlsli statutes aAectliig trade 
and muiufactures, 396: debate as to 
foundation of rights of colonies, 396, 
397; Massacliusetts delegates present 
reports of Suffolk c.ouiity conventi<»n, 
wldch are received with ap]>lause, 
398; agreed to rest the demands <>f 
America, not on trade, but on au his- 
torit^al basis, to' avoid appearance of 
revolution ; diA'ereuce of opinion as to 
what grievances should be tfdlen into 
account; acts of navigaMoi) jmt in- 
cluded In the list, 401;^E<^y of Pa., 
moves that Massachusetts shall be left 
to her own discretion; but congress 
approves. her opposition to late am of 
parliament, and claims for her sup- 
l)ort in case of jieed; votes ;4ibat -any 
one who shall act under authority of 
the regulating act should be held in 
detestation, 406; committee again di- 
vided ou declaration of rights; eleven 
acts, or parts of acts, of parliament, 
declar6<i to violate rights of colonies, 
80 that theit repeal was indispensaldo 
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for restoration of harmony, 406, 407; 
resolves not to import any ^oods firom 
Great Britain or f reland after Dec. 1. 
1774, 407; a second ootigress invited 
for May, to include delegates flroni 
Nova Scotia and Canada, 409; a peti- 
tion to tlie king adopted, embodying the 
nltlmate decision of America, asKing 
for peace, liberty, and safety, and 
T>ronii8lng to support the royal author- 
ity, assenting to parliamentary claim 
to the power of regulating commerce. 
409; the vote for non-importation and 
non-exportation the best evidence that 
irideiHindonce was not sought, 410; 
invites Canada to ‘‘accede to their 
confederation.** 417; English ministry 
surprised by its liruiiiess and mcslera- 
tioii, 437: delegates from Massacshu- 
setts aini Connecticut received with 
honors in New York city; the dele- 
gates, commissioners from twelve col- 
onies. deputed to consult on measures 
of conciliation; their limited i»owers; 
represent the unformed will of an 
unformed people, 5(>7, 608 ; the forma- 
tion of a great <;omtuon wealth and 
declaration of indcfwjiideiice demanded 
by exigencies of tiie liase, but not pos- 
sible, 608; congress must resiieot hete- 
rogeneous masses of men of dift'erent 
interests and creeds, 608, 609; by nat- 
ural succession of events, are impelled 
to inaugurate a union and found a 
nation, 670; listens with sympathy to 
story of loth of April, and approves 
unanimously the conduct of Mussa- 
cbiisetts; instructions of Pennsylvania 
delegates look to continued uni<m with 
Britain, 681; Duane, of New York, 
moves in committee of the wiiole the 
opening of negotiations to aiijust dis- 
putes bet ween king and colonies, 582, 
683; votes to put colonies in a state or 
defence, and, witli desire df promoting 
reconciliation, humbly to petition the 
king ; I >uaiio’s motion earried, 683 ; un- 
likely to adopt a New England army 
utider a Massachusetts commander, 
590; has not yet the disposal of one 
penny of money ; undertakes tu borrow 
;I^6,0(K) “for the use of America,** 591 ; 
still seeks to avoid a surrender of lib- 
erty and a declaration of lnder»eu- 
dence; its policy an armed defence, 
while waiting a further answer from 
the king, 4191; hopes by one campaign 
to dispose the British governmoiit to 
treaty ; has no power to lay taxes ; dis- 
astrous iltianctai measures taken In 
Issue of continental bills of two mil- 
lion dollars, V. 10; its hof« of suc- 
cess second petition to the king 
based bn readiness of Americans, if 
exempted from parliamentary taxa- 
tion , to bear commercial restraints, or 
to buy a freedom of trade like Scot- 
land’s, 22, 23; still shrinks from every 
act that may eittlanger the acceptance 
of its petition to the king, 28 ; puu aside 


Franklin’s plan of confederation, 24 : 
Franklin, Jefferson, Joliii Adams, and 
Kicliard Henry Lee, appointed com- 
mittee to report on Lord North’s plan 
as H f^asis for accommodation, 24; ma- 
jority of refuse to make adequate prep- 
arations for resistance, or sanction the 
institution of governments in the col- 
onicH. 26; most decisive measure the 
adoption of Jefferson’s paper, on Loni 
North’s proposal for coiudHation, 20; 
orders a third million paper dollars 
l>jrint6<l, and each colony charged to 
provide for sinking its quota of the 
bills, — population to coiistJtuto the 
rule of apportionment, all pers<.»ns, free 
and slave, tobeoonntod; the continen- 
tal revenue to be sustained by a col- 
lective poll-tax. 26; its bias to Inac- 
tivity, 64; debates on Isiundary line 
between Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and right of Connecticut to Wyoming, 
65 ; project to establish a navy op|M>soa, 
67 ; war not yet waged on sea, nor ports 
oiK^netl to foreign nations, 68; one day, 
defensive measures ; the next, nothing 
tiiat can offend Britain, 68; the major- 
ity stHis that last hope of concilia! ion Is 
gone; and act s on i>ctitlonH from colo- 
nies to Institute governments; New 
Hampshire advised to call a conven- 
tion, and form the best temporary 
government she can; the same advice 
^veu to South rarollna, 84; adoute 
“rules for the government of tlie 
American navy ; “ authorizes seizure 
of stiins carrying for British forces, and 
sanctums courts to dispose of their car- 
goes; votes bills of creaii for three mil- 
lions, 87 ; UarrisoTi, Franklin, John- 
son, Dickinson, and Jay apiminted a 
committee to correspond with friends 
abroad, 87, 88; in December professes 
allegiance to the king, 139; iiiTltes Vir- 
ginia to form a government for herself, 
147 ; autiiorizes Washington to attack, 
Boston, 164; rejects Frariklin’s plan ox 
a conftkieraev, but shows deterniina^ 
tion to continue the struggle; more 
troops ordered for Washln^on, and 
war exjienses for the year coinputeid at 
ten millions, 163, 164 : listens with Im- 
l»atieuce to Wilson’s draft of an address 
dihc;laiming the Idea of renouncing alle- 
giance, 209 ; throws oi>en commerce of 
tlie colonies to all the world not sub- 
iect to Great Britain, 217; this action 
brings the conflict between congress 
and proprietary of Pennsvlvania to a 
crisis, 217 ; trasses John Adams’s prop- 
osition providing for establishment by 
each colony of a government for Itseli, 
249; the preamble to the resolution 
an avowal of full indepeiidenoe, and 
a blow at proprietary governments^ 
260, 261 ; not one member of congress 
who applies principle of nbn-ooncen- 
tratlon of power to congress itfielf,r 263; 
Richard Henry Iiee's pronosltloh for 
independence, and a plan of conibdera- 
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tlon; the debate thereon, 267; commit- 
tee apiM^hited to proiiare a declaration 
In harmony with propoeed resolution ; 
Jelteraon to write it; digeeting the 
form of conlederatlou assigned to one 
member from each colony, 200; a com- 
mittee rateied to prepare a plan of 
treaties: 'a board of war appointed: 
its resolutions as to allegiance ana 
treason, 270; does not agree with 
repf>rt of commissioners in flavor of 
withdrawing army from Canada; is 
bent on supporting the invasion, 296; 
July 1, 177t>, longevity of members; 
every colony represented, 312, 313; 
action of the several colonies looking 
t<) inde{>eiidence, 313; John Adams 
speaks on resolution for indet»endeiice, 
314, 315; speech of Dickinson, urging 
delay of declaration, 315-318; the reso- 
lution for Independence sustained by 
nine colonijis, 318, 319; on the 2d of 
tiuly, twelve colonies' vote for inde- 
pendence, and that all political con- 
nection with Groat Britain should be 
dissolved, 320; also directs publica- 
tion of Lord Howe^s circular letter, 
that the i>eople may know with what 
terms Britain expects to amuse and 
disarm them, 312 ; tlobates Lord Howe’s 
message, and replies that congress 
cannot send its moiuhors to confer 
with liim in their indvate character, 
393, 394; desires Washington ottbetu- 
ally to obstruct navigation of the Hud- 
son, 439; appeals to the people to make 
at hiast a short resistance, for it had 
assurances of foreign aid, 4U0; In a 

S aiiic on apjiroach of British; resolves 
liat Washington shall contradict the 
report tliiil it is about to disi>erse, but 
he declines ; decides to adjourn to Bal- 
timore, against protest of Samuel 
Adams, wlio trusts that his dear New 
Kngland will maintain the struggle, 
467, 468; needless flight of gives stab 
to public credit, 468; meets at Balti- 
more In gloom; Its temporizing policy 
thrown aside, and, before news of 
Trenton, votes to assure foreign na- 
tions tliat America will maintain her 
independence, 486; resumes work of 
confederation at Vorktown ; not one of 
original committee present when ** ar- 
ticles of confe<leratlon and perrietual 
union" were adopted; uiilty of colo- 
nies l^fore declaration of independence 
resided in the king ; congress his suo- 
cesiKW, 25 ; dt>es nothing for the atmy 
beymia promise of one month’s pay, 
and authority to ax»propriate articles 
of necessity, 42 ; jiartly adopts Wash- 
ington’s plan of an annual draft for 
tr^ps, 47; on fast day, rttsolves to hold 
no coiiferenee with British commis- 
sioners till deots and armies are with- 
drawn, or independence acknowledged, 
70 ; unanimously ratifies treaties with 
Franco, 129, 130: Issues an address 8»- 
suming that inaexkendenoe is assured, 


and a new people come into existence, 
130 ; resents letter of the commission- 
ers, and votes that the idea of depen- 
dence is inadmissible ; issues a circular 
to five states, urging them to sign 
articles of confederation, 148 ; gives 
audience to De Itayneval, the French 
plenipotentiary, 150; publishes address 
of British commissioners .to show in- 
sidiemsness of tiielr design, 154 ; abol- 
ishes Joint cdBimlssion to France, and 
appoints Franklin plenipotentiary, 1(^, 
165; not consulting military autliorlty, 
forms a plan for emancipation of (pan- 
ada in conoperatifiti with an army from 
France, 172; renounces powers of coer- 
cion, and devolves chief executive acts 
on the states, 174; resolves that neither 
France nor the United States will coti- 
clude i>eace or truce with the comiuori 
enemy without consent of its ally, 197 ; 
asks of France suimlies to the amount 
of nearly three in il lion dollars, to" be 
paid for after peace, 202; ref] wires 
that, liefore any treaty of peace, Ainer- 
ioan independence shall foe assured by 
Great Britain ; makes ineffectual drafts 
on Laurens In Notlierlaiids, and Jay 
at Matlrid, 335; at opening of 1780, is 
utterly helpless, and throws every 
thing on the states, 337; takes' no 
action as to reception of French troops, 
but asks the states to show how much 
money and provisions they can con- 
tribute, 340, ; urges on states sur- 

render of tlieir territorial claims in 
the west to perfect federal miioii, nnd 
provides that new states in tht^ west 
shall be members of the union; 
adopts the principles of armed neutral- 
ity, and promises army officers half-pay 
for life, 34’i ; confesses its own lielpless- 
ncss, and selects the youngw Laurens 
to set the conditifui of Uie republic 
before France, 350 ; adopts declaration 
of Uussia. as to rights of neutrals, ;t58 ; 
a majority of, insists on John Adams 
as sole negotiator for peace, 375, 376 ; 
but it is finally decided to assticiate 
with him representatives of oth4r stic- 
tions of the states; their instructions, 
376; Lusenie’s amendments to instruc- 
tions to peace oonmiissioners debated, 
and passed t>y seven states to six, 377 ; 
on news of Yorktown, goes Ip proces- 
sion to church to give thanks to God, 
429; votes honors to .Washington, 
liochambeau, aud> De Grasse,, .naiid 
special thanks to the armies, re- 
news its resolution to receive<no propo- 
sitions for peace except in confidenoe, 
and in goneert with Its ally., 47,5, 476. 

Congress, '^provincial, of Mais||wusetts, 
at Goncoi^, notifies GoveriiOT^age of 
their conventiuu in a congress, and, 
remonstrating agalttst fols hostile prep- 
arations, wishes to. remove people of 
Boston into tho country, iv. 412, 413: 
committees report that powder and 
ordnance should foe provided at once. 
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atifl an Appropriation of ninety thou- 
saiul Uollai‘8; elooU tliKoe general util- 
061 * 8 ; invests a coininittee of safety 
wltii aiit.liority to alarm and muHter 
the militiii, 412, 41H; voteu to pay no 
m(»re inonoy to royal collector; chooses 
a roceiver-giinornl ; institutes a system 
of taxatiofi ; appoints committees of 
safety, correspondence, and supplies; 
adheres as nearly as jiosslhle to carter 
granted by William and Mary, 413, 
414 ; forestH3>8 tliat now parliament will 
be favorable to the ministry; full of 
contideiK'e, adopts all resolutions of 
continental congress, and establishes 
a secret correspoudonee with Canada, 
433, 4:i4 ; proclaims that ** resistance 
to lynuiny becomes the Christian and 
social duty of every imlividual,** 470; 
friigai ill appropriations, yet holding 
property and biood choaper than lib- 
erty, 470, 471; resolves that a New 
ICngland army of thirty thousand iiieii 
bt5 raised, the proportion of Massachu- 
setts to be thirteen thousand six hun- 
dre<l, 533: resolves that Gage has dls- 
qualitied lilrnsolf for serving the colony 
ill any capacity, that no obedience is 
due him, and that he ought to be 
guarded against as an eneriiy; retidy 
to receive a i>lan of civil government, 
or, with consent of congi'css, to form 
one, 6*13; proposal to exWnd hostilities 
to the sea, btit decision repeatedly 
postponed in hope of a return of tieacc, 
550, 657 ; semis by, swift T>ackot to Eng- 
land an accurate statiunent of .events 
of April 10, charging Artliur Lsje, 
their agent, to give it wble circulation; 
prolesses readiness still t-o defend per- 
son, family, and crown of the king, but 
refusing to submit to tyranny of his 
ministry, Iv. rifis. 

Cunneicticut, motives for its settlement 
by Honker's party, i. 312; desired by 
Hutch, and infestoil by hostile Iiv- 
dians, 313; attempt to punish them by 
Massaciiiisetts, 313; rising of, pre- 
vented by linger Williams, 313, 314; 
court de<‘>rees war against Pequods, 
314; successful ju'osecution of hostili- 
ties secures long f>eace, 310; coimtitu- 
tioti of. 318; commonwealth formed, 
318, 31&; subsequent career of, 310; 

. ^ilo of, wish no guarantee for tiieir 
_jistitutftotts from England; content 
with se<^i;ity aifonle<l by the con- 
fqdenmy, I8l4 ; sends younger Winthrop 
td London on restoration, 419;. her 
charter Joihs N,ew Haven and Hart- 
fowi In one colony. 421; ItsjDjmvisions, 
421 ; favors general synod ajnSTew Eng- 
land dii^ules, and with Massaohusetto 
ado]i|i|rwe halfrway covenant,** 424, 
425; %xpcu 0 eB of govemment, 425; edu- 
cation, 425;^ polltioiil education. 425, 
428; citisenimlp and town -meetings, 
426; Its history under the charter* 
“halcyon dava of j^ieace,** 426, 427; 
oommissiuiier'e compihnent to, at ex- 


pense of Mnssacliuaotts, 444; move- 
nicuts of Hutch in, qiih^kened by vmdi 
of Puritiiti emigrants to New Eng- 
land ; first occuiiieil by Dplch ; to 
whom did It belong, li. 45 acquires 
half of Lung Islaiul, 55 ; ■ surrenders 
claims to It, and obtains favorable 
boundary on the main, 73; repnlacs 
Andros, and resents his Infrusion, 
138; resumes her charter, annulled by 
Andros, 173; refuses to* be included 
ill New York, 241 ; joy at accession 
of William ami Mary, 241 ; its re- 
sumption of charter, after Afidros's 
rule, approved in Engla.nd, 241, 242;, 
command of militia, held by gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, conferred on 
governor of New York; tlie legisla- 
ture protests, and petitions the king; 
Governor Fletcher attemx>ts to take 
command, but legislature refuses, 242; 
king decides tliat comihand in Oon- 
ii6<*ticut and Khode Island belongs to 
those governments, 242, 243; is heard 
in parliament against bill abnegating 
American charters; attacks oh, by 
Hudiey and others, 244; eleids William 
Pitkin governor, In place of the loyal- 
ist Fitci), iv. Si; ministry can liiuf no 
jiretext for annullitig her charter, 68; 
assembly decides to petition the king 
only; utiWilliqg to confess authority of 
parliament over It; court will not issue 
writs of assistance, 86; exercising dis- 
puted jurisdiction in Wyoming valley, 
and seeking leave to foujid a colony 
on south-oaet bank of MisslHSlppi, 
168; the nmst orderly and quietly gov- 
erned people in the world, 257; elects 
committee of eorrospoiidonce, 262; 
people of, anxious for a congress, even 
if eolunies south of Potomac are left 
out,, and urge Massachusetts to 6x 
time and place for Its meeting, 331; 
ministers of, write cheering letters to 
ministers of Host.on, 350; legislature;.' 
provides for organizing (he militiai 
prohibits the Importation of slaves, 
and orders to provide t wice the usual 
quantity of ainmuiiitlon; slightly in- 
creases the taxes, and ilirects issUe of 
iifteen thousand inmnds in bills of 
credit of the colony, 413 ; governor con- 
venes legislature iinnte«ilately after 
fight at Concord, but j)eople cannot be 
restrained, and by secemd night several 
thousand men arc on their way to 
Boston, 536; scarcely a town of, not 
represented among the besiegers of 
Boston, 537; utiil hopes for cessation 
of hostilities, and sends Johns<)n as 
envoy to Boston, 540; moved by ex- 
amnle of Virginia, instructs delegates 
in favor of indepeudeuee, foreign alli- 
ances, and ^lermanent union of colo- 
nies; begins to conduct Its government 
III its own name, v. :kl3; nine hew regi- 
ments sent to the army at New York ; 
XKK>r soldiers, but stem patriots, 369, 
370; substitutes the people of colony 
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for , imme of the king, June 14, ! 

im-, I 

Oonnec^tieut Farms, burned by British ! 

tI!SO|»S^Vi. 316.. , I 

Connectleat Itlver, lands along, in dis- 
pute, Claimed under grants from j 
wveraor Wentworth, of New Hamp- ! 
shire, and New York; Colden advij^ ! 
annexation of all of Massachusetts and 
New IlampHhire, west of, toNew York, 
iii. m. 

Connecticut troops, resolve to leave the 
army at end of their term ; urged and 
liesoiight to remain at least ten days, 
hut in vain; Trumbull’s explanation 
of their conduct ; their rough receptlo.ti 
at home, v. 143; three regiments of 
light-horse sent on Woshiiigton’s re- 
quisition; their rustic manners ; want 
of <iiaclpUne, and claim to exemption 
fTom'^fat^ue duty; sent home at end 
of ten days^ 353. 354. 

Connecticut, valley of, planted with 
Puritan villages, 1. 311; Earl of War- 
wick, first i>roprietary of, succeeded 
by liords Say and Seal, and Brooke 
and tlohn Hampden, 311; people of 
New Plymouth <»pen fur- trade there, 
311; Dutcli try to secure the territory, 
311; younger Wltdhrop builds fort at 
mouth of river, 311; settlements begun 
at Hartford, Wlinlsor, and Wethers- 
field, 311; exodus from Massachu- 
setts to, 312; perHonmt of emigrants, 
312. 

Connolly, John, a physician, land-jobber, 
Intriguer, and instrument of Dunmore; 
made cuptairi-coiumainlaiit for Pitts- 
burg; issues pr<Kdamatioii of his au- 
thority, and orders a muster of militia; 
a conflict of jurisfliotion with Penn- 
sylvania, and consequent disorders, 
Iv. 419; authorized by Dunmore to 
raise a regiment In backwoods of 
Penimylvatiiaaiid Virginia; is arrested 
^ In Maryland, v. 147, 

Oonsigtiees, of tea, In Boston, visited by 
a committee of citizens, and askeil to 
promise not to sell tea, but to return 
shipments to^ London; all ref^ise; a 
ri^olve of meeting at Llliorty Tree 
read, deidaflng rdfusinig consignees 
enemies to tiielr country; violence 
threatened, but avoided, iv. 271, 272; 
again reftise to resign, 272; prqmise 
that, on arrival of tea, they wUl make* 
proposals to the town, 273; conspire 
witfi revenue oMcers to throw on 
owner and master of “Dartmouth” 
the burden of landing tea, 277, 
Consolidation of the federal union, 
first impulse given to, by Robert 
Morris, vi. 462, 

Conspiracy of a king against liberties of 
his i»eopie, its atrocity, i. 389. 
Constitution, Americjiii, the child of the 
hole people, expressing a community* 
of its thought and will, Iv. 569. 
Constitution, a federal, steaks takeir4Q» 
ward fbrmatlon of, vl. 343. 


Gonstitutiop^ British, more immovable 
than Georga.lii.’s design, ill. 369, 

Constitution Of Massachusetts, dbtAtls of 
its formation, vl. 300-313. 

Constitution, the, of Virginia, the ordi- 
nance establishing, 1. 124; provisions 
of. 124. 126; 

Contenfpt, persons who plead the laws 
of England against the charter^ a^^d 
administration in Massaphaiietts «^m- 
mitted for, by ^JVintlirdp, 1. .362, 353 ; 
attompi to ImpMh him, which fails, 
863. 

Gbntrecmur>> takes post at the Fork, 
which he fortifles and names Du- 
quesne, the site of Pittsburg, iii. 75. 

Conventions of states to consider cur- 
.rency and prices ; at one in August, 
1780, only Massachusetts, ComiecUcut, 
and N«>w Hampshire TCpresentod, but 
a step taken toward formation of fed- 
eral CiUistitution In resolutlims insist- 
ing on a more solid and permanent 
mdon, a supreme head of important 
national concerns, <&c,, Ate. ; Wash- 
ington calls attention Of Bewdoiti to 
this action, and wishes it successful 
progress, vi. 343. 

Coiivicts, shii>meut of, ftom England to 
Virginia, u. 14. 

Convocation, the, of the clergy,, of 1606, 
dentes every doctrine of papulfl'i^Hghts, 
maintaining sui>eriority vf king to 
parliament and laws, and exacting 
passive obedience, 1. 232. 

Conway, Henry Seymour, ^tesires a^>- 
pointment in America, on TCKiudoun’s 
recall, but is rcfusetl, iii. 193; dismissed 
llrom army for his votes in parliament, 
404; his s^a^ecii against stamp act, 449, 
450; takes seals of southern depart- 
ment under Ouml>eriand ; his coiitra- 
dictory qualities, 488, 489; si^ds letters 
to Ame^can general and' governors, 
exhorting to persuasive methods, 512; 
outburst of poinilar gratitude to him 
on reiieal Of stamp act, 575, 676; eager 
to resign, but remains Ih office, ex- 
changing charge of colonies for the 
nortliorn department, iv. 4; leader of 
bouse of commons under Pitt. 15; re- 
placed by Ix>nl Weymbuth, 64; speaks 
out against bill altering charter of 
Massacliusetts, and advocates repeal 
of tax on tea and its preamble as only 
possible means of conciliation, 303, 

Conway; a French officeri^ Irish d< 
scent, eager for lii^ier^lKQk; Mteh- 
ington’s opinion of him,; wriM to 
Gatqa,'that “Heaven is determined to 
save ymr. country, or ,4 weak general 
and badSbcmnseilors wq^d ha^ mined 
it ; ” his injarious worwdhMub Whah- 
ington communicated Wash- 

ington hlms^^ %justfbira'^iem, and 
reports to Maffilnr ^is ^ieflaoce of the 
chief, vi. 88; olfeiw to fgrm a plan for 
instruction of apiny, arid tenders hfs.. 
resignation to oongiett, 39; compli- 
mented by Oates ; appointed inspector* 
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general, and made independent of 
eomiTiander Iti ciiief; striven} to win 
froiu Wneliington Lafayette's love and 
trust, and to indmte him to !6t>aTidoii 
the rouiitry, 40; writing petulantly to 
con^rcHS, llnds his resignation ac« 
cepted, 44; thinking himself mortally 
wounded, writes to Washington, pro- 
noupeiug him a great and good man, 
46. 

<Jo(m1o, John, heads Insurreotlon in Ma> 
ryland, 1i. 9, 10. ^ 

Cooke, Kltsha, agent of Massachusetts 
In lOTigland, })ropo8e8 to estahllHU tlxod 
salary for no royal oflh^er, and his ad- 
vh^e heedoil by legislature, ii. 260. 

C(w>ke. member of x>arljament for Mid- 
dlesex, shows the cruelty of fixing the 
name of rebels on all Americans, iii. 

C<^<»per. of Boston, testifies that popular 
conlidetico in Washington is beyond 
example, v. 406. 

Cornlmry, Lord, sin^ceeds Lord Bollo- 
moiit, as governor of Kew York; his 
oharacter, It, 264, 235; appropriates 
revenue, 235; imperious in religious 
affairs, 236; writes against unwilling- 
ness of colonies to furnish men and 
arms, 281. 

Cornstmk, commander of Shawnees in 
battle with Virginians, Iv. 424, 

Coniwallis, Colonel JS<lward, commands 
exited it ion that settM JIalifax, Hi. 31; 
harsh treatment of Acadians. 31, 32; 
offers rewanls for scalps of Micmacs, 
.32; seeks aid from Massachusetts to 
a.*ecover Beaitbassln, but is refused, 
45; inhabitants flee at n.i>proa<‘.h of his 
force, having burned their homes, 4)5; 
his troof>8 compeiled to retire, 46. 

Ci>rnwallis, Lord, lands in Brunswick 
county, N.C., and ravages plantation 
of Robert Tli>we, — his first exploit in 
America, v. 242 ; mlvanoes with a small 
force to Platbush, 373; having voted 
that parliament had no right to tax 
Amenca, takes command in New Jer- 
sey, atid looks first at Fort !«©, spo- 
ciully endangored by Greene’s neglect 
of VVashliigt?»i>’8 order to prepare for 
its evacuation, 454; jolnea by Howo 
and fresh troops ; loaves Grant In coin- 
maiul In New Jersey, and starts for 
Knghiud, 460; delays embark.ation, 
aiul takes command of force at Prince- 
ton, 480 ; lea^ifiower of British army to 
mdffit Washington, 400 ; tries to surprise 
Linboln at Bouudbr<K>g, 560 ; on march 
to Scotch plain, encounters division of 
Stirlthg; and routs it, 568; setit to Bil- 
lingsx>oi;t. to clear left bank of ihe I>el- 
awarof Grenito sent to give him battle ; 
is lar^ly If^^nforsed ; levels fort at 
Bed BauK, Milch has been evacuated ; 
retarns to Pfaitadeipbia, vl. 24; loads a 
foray Into Nw Jersey, 154; arrives at 
Charleston wiili three thousand men. 
266; moves across the Santee toward 
CS.mden, 267; succeeds Clinton in 
VOL. Vl. 84 


chief command; resolves toJkeep all 
that had been gained, and to advance, 
conquering, to the Chesapeake, and to 
organize regiments of southens^people, 
270; reports at end of June, slk weeks 
after fall of Charleston, that ha had 
stopped all resistance in Georgia^ and 
Sotitli Carolina, and in Bepteinber 
would enter North Carolina, 272; 
thanked by parliament for victory at 
Camden, 281 ; prex>aro8 for a triumph- 
ant northward march ; made tol>elieve 
that all North Carolina will welcome 
him; requests Clinton to establish a 
X)ost with three thousand men on Ches- 
apeake Bay, 283, 284 ; Ids first measure 
in South Carolina a reign of terror; 
atrocities of his subordinates, 284 : his 
van driven back at Charlotte by forty 
men under Colonel W. B, Davie, 289; 
Burprlsetl by appearance of enemy at 
King's Mountain, whose success Is 
fatal to his expedition ; retreats. 
293; his march to the Catawba ford 
harassed by i^eople of tlie country; 
ill with fever, and his army lacking 
fofxl ancl forage ; snfierings of tlf- 
toon days ; ortlors troops sent by Clin- 
ton into the Chesapeake to embark for 
Cape Fear River ; thus ends his first 
attempt to i>euetrate Virginia, 206; 
complains to Greene of the hanging of 
British prisoners at King’s Mountain, 
and is sharply answered, 381 ; resolves 
to Intenseid. Morgan, 382; is surprised 
by result of Cowpens; porslstsln his 
original plan of striking at heart of 
North Carolina, and pushing on to join 
British on tho Chcsax>eake, 380 ; leaving 
Kawdon to defend South (kmdlna, and 
joined by Leslie, marches to the south 
fork of the Catawba; here resolves 
to turn his army into light troox>s, 
and destroys sii peril uoiis baggage and 
wagons, 389, 3iK>; Ids xiassage of the 
Catawba at Moegowan’s disputed by 
General I>avi(lHon, 390, 31)1; at Hills- 
borough invites all loyal subjects to 
repair to royal standard, 303; tries to 
bring Greene to battle, but is battled, 
394; iirings relics of his army to Wil- 
mington, anti urges on (fiiuton the 
adtqdioii of the Chesapeake as the seat 
of war; moves to Virginia, 400; in 
march from Wilmington meets, little 
resistance, 401 : at head of seven thou- 
sand men in Virginia, no foimiidablo 
enemy before him, 412; sends Tarleton 
to break up assembly at Charljaates- 
ville, and Slmcoe to capture stores at 
Point of Fork; his head-quarters at 
Jefferson’s Flk Hill, 415; estimated 
destruction of proi>erty by his army 
In Virginia, 4^3,000,000; gains no foot- 
hold, and learns that bulk qf people 
are bent on iudepondence, 4164. .starts 
his army fur Portsmouth, and arrives 
near James Island, 417 ; <UsguBted with 
the pros|>oct in Virginia, d^res to go 
back to Charleston, 418 ; transfers his 
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whole force from Portsmouth to York- 
town and Gloucoster; fortihes these 
points^ though doubting the wisdom 
of the measure, 420; tlmls himself 
b1oc;kaded by land and sea, 422; re- 
ports to Clinton that, unless help soon 
comes, he must prepare to hear the 
worst, 424; after storming of York- 
tAewn, surrenders, 42K. 

Corsica, Intrigues of British cabinet with, 
iv. 99, 100. 

Cortereal, Gaapar, rang«?s coast of North 
America, and brings away Indian cap- 
tives as slaves- i. i;i. 

Cortes, Fernando, his cupidity excited 
by reports of the riches of Yucatan, 
i. 26; itroposes to solve the problem of 
a north-west passage, 27- 

Cotton, a passenger in the ** Grlfftn," his 
political and theological opinions, 1. 290; 
l)roache8 against rotation In offtce, 291; 
makes a draft of laws, 292 ; would t^jl- 
crate “ liypocrltes and tares rather 
than thorns and briers,” 362. 


tion to explore mouths of the Missis- 
sippi. w hich fails, 306. 

Coxe, stamp olllcer for Now Jersey, re- 
signs, Hi- 496. 

Coytmore, commander at Fort I*rinco 
George, stops supplies for (diorolioes, 
ill. S^; complained of by Tiftoe, a 
Cherokee chief, as licentious and in- 
temperate. 231; sliot by Indians, 231. 

Coronado, Francisco Vascjnez, governor 
of New Galicia, i. 33; forms an expedi- 
tion in searcli of the seven cities of 
Cibola, 33, 34; explores country be- 
tween present Kansas and the chasm 
of the. Colorado, 33-39; discovers Zufli, 
or Cibola, iJ6. 

CorrosxKmdence, committee of ; chief 
members, Samuel Adams and Joseph 
Warren, iv. 242; Adams chosen to xue- 
pare statement of rights of colonists; 
and Warren, one of violations of those 
rights, 243; eighty towns chose, 252; 
their rejdy to Cushing’s tiToorons ad- 
vice, 207 ; write to New England towns 


Councillors of Massachusetts; of thirty- 
six a]>pointod by the king, more than 
twenty decline to serve; tlie others flee 
in terror to the army In Boston, Iv. 
376; mandamus councillors dare not 
claim their places without a larger 
military escort than they can have, 
400, 

Country towns of Massachusetts, their 
reasoning as to the relations with Great 
Britain; not rebellious, but sign iliu 
covenant, sure that their rights would 
bo restored without bloodshed, iv. 341, 
342. 

Courcnllos, governor of Canada, ii. 322, 

Court, general, the first in America, held 
in Boston, 1. 283; session to discuss 
domestic treachery and fiarliameiitary 
UBuriiiitioiis. 355; definition of Massa- 
chusetts’s allegiance to England, 355 ; 
refusal of new charter, 356; summons 
disturbers, 350; its romoustrance to 
l>arli{iuient, 356, 357. 

Court-martial for trial of Andr4, com- 
position of; lenionoe of members, vl. 
320, 

Covenant, the, of twelve gentlemen, to 
emigrate to New England, if the gov- 
ernment and patent should be legally 
transferred to the colony, i. 275. 

Cowx>ciis, the, battle of; Morgan places 
.his troops ; Tarletoii arrives and makes 
an attack, vl. 385 ; iibstinately resisted, 
but i»er86veres. and gains the Ameri- 
ca4^ flank; flniis iiiinsolf between two 
fires; charged by Howard, With Mary- 
land light infantry, and Washington’s 
horse; routed and pursued twenty 
miles; British destroy their own bag- 
gage, 386 ; fame of spreads widely, and 
the victors praised by congress, states, 
and officers, 387. 

Coxe, Daniel, claims proprietary powert 
in western half of East New Jersey, 
and conveys his authority to the West 
Jersey society, ii. 224; sends expedl- 


and to New York and rjiiladclpbia 
for harmony and concurrent action, 
270, 277; on receipt of act clc»sb>g the 
port of Boston, invites eight towiifl to 
a, conference; committees agree as to 
crnelty of the port-bill, and jiromise to 
join Boston in every measure of relief; 
I^roxiose to (dber colonies a general ces- 
sation of trade with Grent Britain, 
and avow determination to luaintain 
to extent their jKiwcr the rights of 
America, 321-323; joined by dekigates 
from otlier counties, and collectively 
deny power of parliament to change 
their Jaws in the slightest degree, 
379; projjose a provincial congress with 
large powers; agree to forbid the nn- 
constltutkmal courts to do business, 
and place every patriot under protec- 
tion of county and province, 380. 

Crailock, Matthew, governor of Massa.- 
chusottB Bay Colony, )>rnpo 808 to trans- 
fer govoniment to* colony, 1.274; fur- 
nishes two ships for Winthrop’s fleet, 
276. 

Crainah5, lieutenant-governor of Can- 
ada, puts the walls of Quebec in con- 
dition for defence, v. 127. 

Cran field, Edward, chosen by Bobort 
Mason to be governor of latter’s do- 
main In New Hampshire, 1. 471; the 
assembly resists him, anil he dissolves 
it, 472; disturbances follow, and law- 
suits multiply, 472; attemtds legisla- 
tion yriih a high haml, 472 ; demands 
mofllsy for defence against a feigned 
invawh, but is refused by assembly, 
472; forbids usual exercise of church 
discipline; more taxeii called for under 
pretence of war, hut pjsbplo refuse 
to pay, 473; writes to England, ask- 
ing to be relieved, and Ids prayer is 
granted, 474. 

Cranraer, his part In the Keformation, 
i, 214 ; nls forty-two articles of religion, 
214, 216. 
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Crpeks, the, t he territory of between the 
Cherokeos tuxl the Savannah and At- 
lantic; learn arts of civlli/atlon, and 
efttcemed most powerful Iniliun na- 
tion north of Gulf of Mexico, 11. 405, 
40<» 

Cresap, Michael, of Maryland, on notice 
bv committee of Frederick, sends for 
old coinrailes beyond the Alleghaides, 
and, tilling his comxmiiy with eager 
volunteers, marches to Cambridge; 
falls ill, and dies at New York, on his 
way home, and is buried as a martyr, 
V. 30. 

Crillon, l>uke de, commands French and 
Siainish heets for capture of Gibraltar, 
vi. 475. 

Croglian, visits Ohio Indians, and negoti- 
ates treaty on behalf of Pennsylvania, 
111. 54 ; assembly of Pennsylvania re- 
fuses to ratify It, 67: descends Ohio 
from Pittsburg to take possession of 
Louisiana, 448. 

Cromwell, Oliver, desires to conflrra 
iiniritimo ttowor of England, i. 164; 
his t»1ans. i(»5; makes no appointments 
for Virghda, 1.71; proclaimed by Stone, 
governor of Maryland, 11)8; gives little 
attention to troiiblosln Maryland, 200; 
expresses his interest In New Knglaml, 
ofterlng lt.8 people a homo in Ireland, 
358; truly ready to serve the breth- 
ren and the churches’* in America,” 
350; otfers them Jaiuai(‘.a, 360; ** the 
bonefac’tor of the KngUsh iji America,** 
300; acknowledged loader of Indepen- 
dents, 386; luKire of his victories en- 
nobles crimes of bis aml>itioii, 302; 
public confidence rested lui him alone, 
302; supreme authority bestowe<l on 
him, 393; his career, 393, 394; his pol- 
icy and motives, 394, 395; assumes 
supreme power, 395, 396; attempts, 
and fails, to make alliance wdth j^mp- 
erty of Mte king<iom, 396: dissolves the 
])arllament, and I*onnnl doe’s insurrec- 
tion follows, 397 ; establishes an upper 
house, Its members to be nominated 
by himself, the peers concurring; tlie 

f )ar1iament dissolved, 398 ; conndoiice 
n himself and own resources the basis 
of his power, 398; his death removes 
last obstacle to restoration of Stuarts, 
398. 

Cromwell, Hlchard, acknowledged by 
Virginia house of burgesses, i. 172; 
never acknowledged by Massachu- 
fiotts, 376; his accession unopposed, 
308; his resignation, 399. 

Crown l^oint, army for reduotkxn of, 
consists of New Engiaud mllttia, ill. 
137; battle of, 139, 140; victory due to 
enthuslaam of 2few England men, 140; 
abniidcn^ by northern army, on con- 
currenv|4vice of general oracexs, and 
against too protest of Stark and twenty 
tield oflfllccrs, v. .354. 

Cruelties of Britisli officers never Itnl- 
tatod by American s; Sumter spares 
all prisoners ; Marion famed for mercy ; ; 


British officers rhlicule the i<ioa of 
observing capLtulatioiis wdth ..citizens, 
vamiuished traitors. 380. 

Gruger, a British officer, rescues Brown 
at Augusta, vi. 288; evacuates Ninety- 
Six, and joins Hawdoii, 406. 

Cruger. Henry, of New York, elected 
member of parliament from Bristol, 
with Burke, iv. 429. 

Culpepper, Lord, grant to him and the 
Karl of Arlington of all the domin- 
ion <»f lainl and water called' Virginia, 
for thirty-one years, 1. 539; aimultited 
governor of \drginia for life; Ids pol- 
icy, il. 10; only his avarice gives him 
I>lace ill history; is loaded with grants 
and perquisites; sails for England, 11; 
returns, and silences discontent by a 
few executions; his x»atent made void, 
and the governorship vacated, 12. 

Ouipop])er, John, leader in Anteniarle 
lnsurrectif>n, i. 604; sent to England 
by colony to negotiate a coinprtuuiso 
with iirojirietaries, 606; arrested in 
England, defended by Shaftesbury, 
and ar<]uitted, 505, 506. 

Cumberland, Duke of, captain-general 
of British army, intrustod wiDi con- 
duct of American atiairs, 111. 110; be- 
gins his career with ostentatloii. 1X0; 
causes rigors of mutiny bill to be 
doubled, I'll; pniposed to make him 
sovereign of Ainorican colonies, 153; 
accedes to shauicful treaty of. neu- 
trality for Hanover, 177; succeeds In 
furmiiig an admiuistratlou, 486; Its 
weakness, 489; his sudden death, 528; 
rebukes ministry for treaties with ' 
Brunswick anti Hesse, aiitl deplores 
conduct of Briiiiswlckers, v. 180. 

Cumberlaiui, British agent at Madrid, 
returns from a fruitless expetiltion, 
vi. 375. 

Cummings, Charles, pastor of Presby- 
terian church on tlio Wautaiiga, iv. 
443; one of the coinmlttoe appointed 
by assembly, 444. 

Cunningham, Colonel William, leads a 
force fnau Charleston into interior; 
kills tlfty men suspected pf being 
friendly to the United States; de- 
mands Burrondor of house oi'ciipled 
by Colonel Hayes and thlrty-flve men ; 
sets It on lire, and the garrison capitu- 
lates to be treated as iirisoners of war ; 
Colonel Hayes and his sectmd in com- 
mand hanged; and Cunningham kills 
some, telling his men to do tue like, vi. 
381, 882. 

Currency, colonial, board of trade pro- 
pose h> reduce it all to one standard ; 
issued by New Vork and South Caro- 
lina, ii. 287. 

Cushing, speaker of Massachusotts 
house, urges that the people endure till 
their natural increase of gi rength shall 
bring a settlement, iv. 267; delegate 
in congress from Mass.'udiusetts, sides 
with Wilson, and votes fi>r committee 
to explain position of congress as to in- 
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dependtonce ; displaced by blB oonstltu- 
entB, V. 162. 

Customs, no officer of, In Massachnsetts, 
many yearn after Restoration, i. 467. 

Customs, in tlie colonies, olflcern of, 
ordere^t to their posts, and rigidly in- 
structed, lii. 6119; a new and uniform 
system of admiralty courts to be estab- 
lished, 399. 

Customs, board of, established at Boston, 
Iv, 50. 

I>ABT/)N, Claude, a infnnlonary, visits 
Onondugas, with Cbaiimonot, ii. 317 ; 
invites French colony into land of that 
tribe, 318 : with A lloUez boars the cross 
through Eastern Wisconsin ami the 
north of Illinois, 328. 

Dairy m pie, an officer of Britlnh troops in 
Boston, eager to be set to work, Iv. 

ISO. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, sent to Virginia with 
su]»plles, i. 109; founds Heifrioo, 110; 
framoH earliest laud lawn in Virginia, 
115; goes to Europe wllli l*ocahontas 
and her husband, 115. 

Daly ell, aide-de-camp to Amherst, 
makes sally from Detroit, and is 
driven back by Indians, ill. 38:t, 384. 

, Danbury* Conn., Invaded by British 
force under Try on, and burned, v. 660 ; 
Tryow met at Rl<lgcHcld by a force 
under Arnold and Silliman, and one 
under Wooster hung on Ms roar; 
Wooster killed ; Arnold maintains a 
sharp fight till his i>onltlon is turned; 
British resume their march next day, 
harassed on all sides, 561 ; ford the river 
to avoid a rebel battery, and, worn out 
by fatigue, escape to their ships only 
by the aid of Sir William Ersklne, 662. 

Dan by, lord treasurer of England, will- 
ing Uy help in cnisliing popery, and 
favorable to popish plot, il. 163; im- 
peached for intriguing with France, 
164. 

Danfortii, Thomas, writer of declaration 
of natural arul chartered rights pub- 
lished by general court of Massachu- 
setts, i. 436. 

Dan forth, first president of Maine, ap- 
pointed by Massachusetts, 1. 470. 

Daniel, Father Anthony, his heroic con- 
duct and death at the massacre of St. 
Joseph, 11. 313, 314. 

Danvers, Mass., favors ** strict union of 
all the provinces.” iv. 254, 

Dare, Virginia, daughter of Eleanor 
Dare, and grand-daughter of Governor 
White, the first child of English pa- 
rents born on the s^l of the United 
States, i. 

Darmstadt, landgrave of, too fond of his 
BoUllers to let them go out of his sight, 
v. 643. 

D* Artois, Comte, younger brother of 
Louis XVt. and atlerwards Charles 
X., longs for war with England, v. 
362; avows his good- will for Ameri- 
cans, 521. 


Dartmouth, Earl of, takes seals of south- 
ern department, under Cumberland, 
iii. 489; takes charge of American af- 
fairs, Iv. 4; favors Towtisheml's pol- 
icy of consolidation in colonies, 237 ; 
would have regarded conciliation as 
tlie happiest event of his life, 245; 
writes in king's name that Massachu- 
setts rebels are a rabble to bo reduced 
by a small force, 463; declares for itri- 
inediate reaction of Chatham’s plan, 
465; says that effects of Gage’s at- 
tempt at Concord are fatal; happy 
moment of advantage is lost, 558, 559 ; 
writes on behalf of the king that lie 
hoi>eH that in North Carolina the gov- 
ernor may not be compelled to seek pro- 
tection on board the king’s ships, — j ust 
as Martin fled to the “Cruiser,” v. 54. 

“ Dartmouth,” the ship, arrives on Sun- 
day at Boston with cargo of East India 
company’s tea; Kotch, owner .of the 
ship, ‘promises not to enter her till 
Tuesday ; on Monday, a great meeting 
in Faneull Hall resolves tliat the tea 
shall be sent back, and no duties bo 
paiil on it, iv. 274, 275; the meeting 
ordered to disperse by governor’s proc- 
lamation, which is received with hiss- 
es ; owner and master of “ Dartmouth ** 
agree that the tea shall return, and a 
like promise exacted of other coii- 
sigiioes, 275. 

Dan mouth College, a school for Indian 
children, on the frontier, threatened 
by IiidlaiiH, iv. 510. 

Dashwoo<l, Sir Francis, an opponent 
of Pitt’s engagements with Germany, 
receives office, iii. 260. 

Davenaiit, Sir William, appointed gov- 
ernor of Maryland by Charles II., i. 196. 

Davenport, John, pastor of New Haven 
colony, 1. 320 ; declines request of Mas- 
sachusetts to remain in its jurisdiction, 
but favors practical union of the colo- 
nies, 339. 

Davis, Nicholas, a Quaker, ordered to 
depart the Jurisdiction or Massachu- 
setts, 1. 367. 

Davis, Isaac, captain of Acton minute 
men, his parting from his wife, iv. 524; 
as they advance toward the British, 
says, ” I have not a man who is aftraid 
to go.” 526; leads the way to bridge, 
and is killed; his widow honored in 
her last days, 527. 

Dauphin of France, not admitted to 
royal council, and ignorant of busiuess, 
Iv. 316, 

Daye, Stephen, the first printer in New 
Eijglan<l, i. 330. 

Dean, James, sent by President Whee- 
lock, of Dartmouth College, to visit 
Canada Indians, and persnade them 
to peace, Iv. 616; attends council of 
Five Nations, who promise neutrality, 
V. 289. 

Deane, Silas, versatile, but superficial, 
appointed commercial commissioner 
to France; instructed to procure news 
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from England, through Bancroft, v. 
a'lT ; anks Vergcnties for two hundred 
lig)it brans fleld-pieces, and arms and 
clothing for 25,000 men ; is offered 
niorchandise on credit by Beaumar- 
dials; sends for Bancroft, and o{>cns 
his anairs to him, 358; beset by ad.* 
venturers, who wrest from him engage* 
nieiits for high office in the American 
army, 363,; apnoiuted member of com- 
mission to make a treaty with France, 
410 

Do Aranda, member of the Spanish 
ministry, enhirges on the dangers of 
independent republics in America; arl- 
vises tlie subjisetion of Louisiana, and 
the keeping Now Orleans so insi^iitl- 
caut as not to invite attack, iv. 14U, 
150. 

De Barras, commander of French squad- 
ron at Newport, though lie Grasse’s 
senior, will take his orders, vl. 421; 
with eight ships of the line, con- 
voys ten transports from Newport, 
with ordnance for siege of Yorktuwii, 
423. 

Do Bcaujeu, commandant at Fort Du- 
el uesiie, is killed in battle, Iti. 125. 

De Bordt. Dennys de, chosen agent In 
England of Massacdiusetts house of 
ref> resen tatives, Iv. 26. 

De Bonvouloir, M., a Frenchman of good 
judgment and discretion ; visits Ameri- 
can colonies; reports that every man 
had turned sohiicr ; French ambassador 
proposes to scikI him ba<*k to America, 
an<l Louis XVI. coiisoiitH, v. 59; his 
iiistrnctions, 6U; sees Franklin and 
others of the secret committee; tells 
them France is well disposed, and 
he will present their proposals to 
her ; opposes sending a plenipotentiary, 
but will receive any thing in charge, 
141; his report to French minister 
forms the subject of most momentous 
del il K-rations h) Frencli king, 141, 142. 

De Bougainville, commander under 
Montcalm, iii. 223. 

De Calli^ras, appointed French governor 
of New York, in anticipation of its 
conquest, 11, 347 ; governor-general of 
New France, proposes to assort French 
jurisdiction over land of tlie Iroquois, 
359; resolves to secure mastery of the 
lakes by establishing a post, and sends 
1 )e la Motte Cadillac to take possession 
of J>etroit, 869. 

Declaration of Independence silently pre- 
pared in the convictions of the j*eople; 
as in the birth of Christianity, and in 
Beformation, the popular desire is once 
more the voice of the harbinger ; the 
people, weary of atrophied iiisiiiutions, 
yearn for fuller knowledge of the rules 
of right, as the generative principles of . 
social peace, v. 165, 166; Thomas Jeff'er- 
son chosen to draft it; submitUHl to i 
Franklin and John Adams, and re- ' 
ported, vi. 324; a passage about the i 
slave-trade stricken out, 325; agreed j 


to by all colonies except New York, 
326; its terms, 326-330; observations 
on, 330-332; not Signed by members on 
same day, but auUieiitl<;atcd by presi- 
dent and secretary, and piihlisUed to 
the world, 332; not only announce- 
ment of the birth of a people, but also 
the cstabllshnient of a new government, 
331, 332; its adoption changes contest 
from a war for redress to an eft’ort to 
create a stilf-govornlng coTvimoii wealth, 
3;i5; accoptLMl by assembly of South 
Oiu’olina. 339; August 2, signed by 
members of congress, which has only 
a transient army, no confederation or 
treasury; Samuel Adtuns the lirst 
signer, after the president, 355. 

De Clugiiy succeeds Turgot, as French 
minister of llTiance; a rogue and de- 
baindiee ; Oondorcet’s comment on bis 
anpointment, v. 240. 

Deiiham, Mass., men of, young and old, 
go out to harass the retreating British, 
so that scarcely oue male between six- 
teen and seventy is left at home, iv. 
530. 

Deerlield, capture* of; massacre of iii- 
hahitant.s of, by French and Indians, 
umlor Her tel de llouvillo, 11. 374. 

De Graffenriod, agent for ostahlishing , 
palatines in Carolina, captured by 
Tiisoaroras, sentenced to death, but 
released, il. 3 k4. 

De Grasse, French naval commander in 
America, ordered to conform himself 
to the counsels of Washington and 
Hochanibcau, vi. 371, 372; to rendez- 
vous In Ghesapeake Bay, and to bring 
as many troo]>s as can bo spared from 
the West Indies, 421; enters Chesa- 
I>eake, blockades York River, and un- 
disturbed lands three thousand men 
on James Island, 422; though short- 
handed, engages Ursivos’s ffoet in 
Chesapeake Bay, and compels it to 
retreat; captures two British ships of 
thirty -two guns each, ami joins De 
Barras, 423; bent on keeping at sea, 
leaving f)nly two vessels at mouth of 
York Hivor, but yields to remqnHtraiiCe 
of Washington and Lafayette, 424, 

. 425: defeated and captured in light 
wltti Rodney, 446; brings from Slicl- 
biirno to Vergeiines suggestions which 
leave Spain the only obstacle to peace, 
470. 

De Quines, French ambassador at Lon- 
don, listens to Roch ford’s talk about 
England’s declaritig war against 
France, and oncoii rages his eommunl- 
caliveness, v, 59; replies to Vergonnes, 
incredulous as to folly of Britiidi min- 
istry in its Aiiiericau t>oUcy,60; writes 
to Vergennes. after Richard Penn’s 
arrival, that tlierc can Ito no concilia- 
tion new that Rocliford assures him 
tliat Boston is to be burnt, and tlie 
scat of operations moved to New York ; 
that the plan of ministry is to force 
America back iifty years, if they can- 
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not buNIuo it, 81 ; porMsts In tliinkinff 
uegotiations Impotttiiblo ; myn that it. 
cannot yicUi, hut mue|t carry out its 
plan, or that the king is as 

obstinate ami feeble a« Oharlee 1., an«l 
daily makes his task more difllcult, 82; 
evades request of English secretary ^of 
state to tleny assertion, that the 
Americans will receive the support of 
France and Spain, 90. 

l>e Mart, of New Jersey, makes a motion 
in congress to stop issue of pajHir 
money by provincial conventions and 
asseuibliee, but no one seconds it, v. 
65. 

Delancey, James, lieutenant-governor 
of New York, compromises with o)»pO“ 
sitioii in the asstsmbly, iii. 06; repre- 
sents Virginia iii congress at Albany, 
78; causes three “rebels’* to be exe- 
cuted, vi. 45iJ. 

De Laiicey, of New York, in a few 
inontlis, enlists, about six huiidroil re- 
cruits for the British army, v. 5*14. 

Delaplace, comuiandor i»f 'ricoiideroga, 
surrenders fort to Ethan Allen, iv. 
655. 

Delaware, Lord, governor of Virginia, 
under sGC(»nd charter, i. 105; brings 
succor to the colony, 107 ; organizes the 
government, 108; falls UI, returns 
to England; in parliaiiient^T**'^®**** 
to colony, 114; sails witli r^enforce- 
xueuts for Virginia, and dies on the 
voyage, 117. 

Delaware, purchase of soil from Cape 
Henhqw3n to mouth of Delaware Uiver, 
by Gudyu and Blomuiaert, two direc- 
tors of Amsterdam: ratilled by Gov- 
ernor Minuit, of New Notherlaiid; 
the oldest ileed in Delaware ; first set- 
tlement In, by a company, inchuling 
Godyti and Blommaert, 11. 43; Pieter 
Iloyes’s expedition with emigrants the 
craiUifig of a state: his settlement 
calle«l Swaanendael, 43, 44 ; occupied by 
the Dutch, 44; becomes proiHjrty of 
Amsterdam, 56; colonists driven out 
by severity of proprietary govern-' 
meat. 67; present boundaries estab- 
lished, 130; separated from Pennsyl- 
vania, becomes almost an indei»endetit 
republic, 221 ; assembly of, iMiopts Vir- 
ginia resolves, • Iv. 160; devises plans 
for sending aid annually to Bost<m, 
351 ; a little army springs up from the 
peO^e, 464; aasembly approves pro- 
QOeiUngs of congress, but desires ar- 
dently an accommodation with Eng- 
land ; for more than twelve years 
maintuins the riglit of each colony to 
an equal vote; passes bill prohibiting 
Importation of slaves, whicn is veti>otl 
by the royal governor, 603; Its first 
c(‘>nventioii, assembly ainl council of 
satety, act in harmony, v. 30; Infiii- 
eiiccd by example of Pennsylvania, 86, < 
8r*; in March, 1776, still hopes for con- 
ciliation. 239; assembly approves reso- | 
luiioii of congress of May 16; overturns j 


her proprietary ^vemment, and gives 
her delegates discretion as to voting 
on indfjpetidence, 303, 304; finishes its 
constitution, Sept. 20, 1776, 603; ac- 
cepts' articles of oonfoderation, vi. 148. 

Delaware and Pennsylvania under one 
executive head; their inhabitants in- 
terchangeably taking service in one or 
both, v. 39. 

Delaware iTullans visited by Christopher 
Gist; promise friendship to the Eng- 
lish, iii. 61; pertinent inquiry of a 
cliief^ 60: ravage border of Pennsyl- 
vania, 169. 

Delaware Uiver, Dutch claim southern 
bank of, against Lord Baltimore, wluile 
coqntry on. transferred to city of Am- 
sterdam, ii. 64; banks of, reserved 
for Quakers, 77. 

De litivi, second in command of French 
troops in Canada, takes active “ part ’* 
in battle of Ticoiuleroga, iii. 199, 200: 
tries to prevent descent on Montreal 
by occupying passes of river near Og- 
densburg, 214: successor of Montcahh, 
resolves tb ro<iuco Quebt^c, but is com- 
]kjUo< 1 to raise the siege, 239, 240. 

De Levy, with force of French, captures 
Fort Bull, at the Oneida portage, iii. 
167. 

De Mantel, leader of French ainl Indian 
expedlUon against Schenectady, ii. 
349. 

Demer6, commander at Fort Lotidoim, 
i}iH{st<s on surrender or execution of 
olfemling Cherokee chiefs, ill. 229; 
killed, wii.h twenty-three others, l>y 
Indians, 237. 

Democratic tendency, the, in Massac) m- 
sotts, an efibrt to chock It, i. 291. 

Do Monts, obtjiiiis a patent giving Iu‘m 
the so'reroiguty of Actuthi. and Its con- 
fines ; also rell^ous frci^lom lV»r H ugue- 
iiot emigrants, i. 18; his settlements 
and explorations, 19; his in«>no]>oly 
revokes I, 20. 

De Neyon, a French officer at Fort 
Chartres, exhorts savages to bury the 
hatcliet, iii. 386. 

Denmark, has colonies on small West 
India Islands, and in the East; the 
first European state to forbi<l the 
slave-trade, vl. 92; Its subjects for- 
bidden to send munitions of war to 
Danish colonies in the West Indies, 
lest Ameflcans should get them; its 
ports to prizes of American jiri- 

vateors. 93. 

Depeyster, in command of British at 
Uowpens, after Ferguson^ death ; sur- 
renflers, vl. 292. 

Do Pontloroy, a French officer, sent 
through America in disguise, iii. 417. 

De Puysienx, French minister of foreign 
atlalrs, favors pea(*.e, iii. 58. 

De Uainsay, surrenders Quebec, iii. 226. 

De Uouville, ilertel, leads force against 
Salmon Falls, which he destroys with 
gi'eat cruelties ; re-enforced, makes 
successful attack on Casco Bay, ii. 
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3r>0; lea<l8 attack on Deerfield, 374, 
37”) ; on Haverhill, 376, 

De Kijyter, a DuUdj admiral, his vic- 
tories, and maiirrianimity to the younger 
Tromp, ii. 76, 79. 

Descartes, visited hy the most stupen- 
dous thought ever known to man, vi. 
71 ; opens a world In which every man 
iH his own philosopher, 72. 

Dosortei*8, a hundred or more, discour- 
age<.l by disaster, abandon the Massa- 
clmsetts Bay colony, and dee to Hng- 
lan<i, i, 284; defame the colonv, 285. 

Do Sireuil, young captain or French 
yagers, imjrtally wounded at York- 
town. vl. 428. 

D’Estaing, Count, admiral of French 
deot for America, persuades Marie 
Antoinette to propose the exixjdUion; 
writes to congress that he is ready 
to Join the slates for reduction of 
British forces, and intercepts Brit- 
ish shills, vl. 140; BummonB Cana- 
dians to throw od* British fule, 172; 
repulsed in attempt to recover St. 
Lucia, 258; stays six months at Port 
Koyai; sends a force which captures 
St. Vincent; attacks ami receives sur- 
render of island of Urenada ; has a 
running fight with llrltisli dcot, in 
wiiicit the latter sudors most, 269; 
<lrii\vn Into direct, co-operation with 
United States hy wish of congress 
and his own good-will; captures four 
Brilish ships-of-war by surprise; con- 
certs witii South Caroliua an attack on 
Savannah, 259; summons Prevost to 
surrender; leads a column of attack; 
is twice wounded, 260 ; sails for Franco, 
261 ; tirgos French ministry to send 
tw<dvc thousand troops to America, 
318. 

Dc 'rr6i)e>s6e, scut forward by Montcalm, 
at Ticonderoga, to watch jnovetnents 
of enemy, iii, 197; Joses his way and 
encounters right centre of Kiiglisli 
army, and his force is killed or cap- 
tured, 198. 

Detroit, Its sft nation, occupied by French 
setllerM, 111. 376, 377 ; population of, iv. 
126 ; iiroposal to take It by Morris, of 
Mew York, and >Vilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania. rejected by coiigrtjss. v. 65; 
re-ojiiorcott and fortified by the Brit- 
ish, vi. 191. 

De Uiloa, Antonio, Spanish governor of 
Louisiana ; Ids cool reception; obliged 
to govern under French flag, iv. 122, 
12.3 ; retires to Havana, 124. 

Deux Pouts, Count William de, leads 
Frencli assault at Yorktown, vi. 42i»; 
at height of assault, raises cry of yive 
Ifi Jioi^ 428. 

Do Vaudrouil, orders De Ramsay to sur- 
render Queiiec, iil. 220 ; surrciiders 
Montreal, 210. 

Devonshire, Duke of, resigns his office 
in royal household ; his li.tiiie stricken 
from council book by the king, iii. 
294. 


De Vries, his praise of Virginia, in 1632- 
1633, i. 154. 

De Vries. David Pletersen, commands 
expe<iltion fitted out by patroons of 
Swoanendael ; recalled to find colony 
destroyed, ii. 44. 

Dew, Thomas, of Virginia, projects ex- 
ploration of rivers between Capo 
liattoras and Gape Fear, i. 487. 

D’Rwes, believes that the flngcr of God 
harl guided Massachusetts, f. 328. 

Dialects of Indians, study of, throws 
light on their condition ; each one 
analyzed found rich fti derivatives 
and compounds, li. 408; no tribe witli- 
oiit an orgaidzed language: peculiari- 
ties in speech of dltt'ereut tribes, 409, 

DMborvillo, Lemoiiie, his achievements 
at Hudson’s Bay, il. 347; leads cjrd- 
grants from France to St. Rose, op- 
i»o8ite Pensacola, buf is driven away 
by Si>anish governor, and proceeds to 
Ship Island, 363, 3t>4; ascends the Mls- 
sl8s)pi>i to .Red Jtiver; builds fort at 
head of Bay of Biloxi ; sails for Franco, 
leaving his two brothers in command, 
366; relurns, and strengthons the 
colony, 366; tiies at the Havana, 368. 

Dickinson, John, opf>oses proposition 
that Pennsylvania sh{)uld become a 
royal government, iii. 433 ; the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, a lover of liberty anil of 
England ; his plea for American rights, 
iv. 60, 62; tells colonists that they are 
assigned to be protectors of unborn 
ages, and is thanked by Boston, 81; 
his letters published In England ; 
translated into French, and warmly 
praised in Europe, 86; writes tliat 
colonies must assert Uielr liberties 
when opportunity otters, 260 ; in Frank- 
lin’s absence, Pennsylvania under his 
iniluonce; opposes cessation of trade, 
and favors congress ; embodies, in a 
letter to Boston, the syst)em which, 
tor a year, was to he the i»olicv of 
America, 330; Is passed by assembly in 
electing delegates to general congress,, 
357 , 358; added to the delegation in 
continental congress, and drafts ad- 
dtess to the king, 403; draws second 
petition to the king; is proud of liis 
work, and would eTirninate only one 
W'ord from It, “congress,” v, 12; 
fVom the first, acts in concert with 
proprietary government of PeiuisyJ- 
vaitia, ana dictates to ardent patriots 
who have less influencie, 37 ; urges Gal- 
loway not to refuse a seat in tlie con- 
tinental congress ; claiming to load the 
atiiots of Pennsylvania, adds his in- 
uonce to that of the l*eiin family, 38; 
appointed cliairttiau of couimltfec of 
safety, 39; returned to legislature by 
almost unanimous vote, ami looked on 
by loyalists as their last hope ; plainly 
included in list of traitors Iti king s 
lu'oclumatlon, but shuts his udnd to 
the fact; reports resolutions instruct- 
ing Pennsylvania delegates to oppose 
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all meaiinros for separation or any 
change in form of government, 85 ; 
SHU conildent that the petition lie 
drew will not be rejected, 88: liin 
ai>eech to the New Jersov aBsembly, 
139, 140 ; with others, wishes to post- 
pone declaration till 'alliance Is made 
with Franc/O, 220 ; stands between con- 
Borvatives and revolutionists in Penn- 


Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of Vlr- 
giida, receives messages of frieiidsliin 
from Mlamis. ill. 62; reports to board 
of trade, and asks instruction as to 
resisting French, 63; sends George 
Washington to Frencli forces on Ohio, 
to Inquire reasons for invasion of 
British territory, 69; urges taxation 
of colonies and subversibn of charter 


sylvania assembly, 265; before vote in 
assembly on new instructions to dele- 
gates in congress, pltnlges his word 
that he and a m^ority of# the dtde- 

g utos will continue to vote against 
idependence, 267 i peculiarly nrititted 
to frame a national constitution, 346 ; 
yields his place In congress to Cl yiner, 
355. 

Dickinson, General Philemon, with raw 
troops, tlefeats a foraging party with 
wagons, sheep, horses, atiu cattle, v. 
490. 

Dickinson’s plan of a constitution; re- 
quires that measures of,i)iinia.ry im- 
portance shall have the assent of nine 
colonies, while trivial matters must 
be supported by seven ; consUt.iitioual 
amendments; congress can transact 
s]>eciilc business, but not enact general 
laws, v. 348; Kutledge secs <latiger iti 
Dickinson’s indissoluble league of the 
states, 348, 349; protioses to obtain 
supplies by taxing each state in pro- 
portion to its population ; the taxation 
of slaves, 349, 350; distribution of 
XK)wer in congress, 350-352; the groat 
compromise of our constitution, 352; 
form of plan so coin{>licated, and its 
type so low, it could not live; congress 
grows weary of considering it, 353. 
Dickson, Lieutenant-colonel, command- 
ing at ^lancbac, La,, aoandons it, 
and, sustaining a nine days’ siege by 
Spaniards, capitulates, vi. 229. 

Dictator of South Carolina, grandson 
of Shaftesbury, elected, but declines, 
ii. 198. 

Diidator, Washington, said by Lor<i 
Germain ami Lor<i Stormont to have 
l>een apisdiiteii, v. 486. 

Dictator of the United States, Itlchard 
Henry Lee x>roposes to make Wash- 
ington, vl. 412 

Die^au, commander of French troops 
sent to Canada, part of his squadron 
captured by tlje English; lands at 
Quebec, ill. 119, 120; commands French 
army to oppose Johnson, 138; am- 
buscades a uetachmeut of Joliiison’s 
tnK>pB, and attacks the camp, but is 
repulseil with heavy loss, 139, 140; 
Wounded incurably, 140. 

I^igby, the lirst builtler of sea-going 
craft in New England, i. 205. 

Diggos, Edward, electe<l governor of 
\ irginia, to succeed Bennett, i. 171 : 
nominated to same oihee by council 
of state ill lK>ndou, 171; negotiates 
agreement for restoration of Maryland 
to Lord Baltimore, 201. 


government, 146, 147. 

Diplomacy, hrst act of, In Now England, 
i. 247 ; records of, reveal the penetrat- 
ing sagacity of French statesmen; 
England felt no need of employing 
able men In, in those days, vi. 121. 

Dissent, attendance at dissenting place 
of worship made a crime, i. 412. 

Dissenters, attracted to Sotith Carolina 
by promised Immunities, i. 518; royal 
charters refused to, in America; 329. 

Dlxwell, one of the judges of Charles I., 
escai»es to New England, and, chang- 
ing his name, ilnds safe asylum iii New 
Havenf i. 407. 

Dobbs, of North Carolina, opines Uiat 
on conclusion of peai‘c it would be 
proper to insist on the king's preroga- 
tive, iii. 253 . 

Dexjk yards, &c., an act of parliament 
protect, fixing penalty for <lestroyiiig 
any thing belonging to the fleet, ap- 
plied to all colonies, iv. 236, 

Dogger Bank, action of Dutch and 
English fleets near, without decisive 
results, vi, 375. 

Dominica, a British island, captured by 
D’Estalng's fleet, vl. 258. 

Dominion, French, in the west, com- 
plaint of, by New York legislature, to 
the queen; details of its evils, il. 179; 
maritime powers struggling for, Ibr 
first time, ft. 291. 

Dongan, Thomas, nephew of Tyrconnell. 
governor of New York, calls general 
assembly, il. 145. 

Donop, Omonel, of Hessian army, v. IIT ; 
left by Howe in charge of lino from 
Trenton to Burlington; onlered to 
hang citizens who nre on the troops, 
and ro seise all provisions in excess of 
family neetls; outrages by his men on 
women and children ; hoars rumors 
of vicinity of Washington, but is as- 
Hureil by Grant that they are incredi- 
ble, 469; so unsuspecting that he stays 
at Mount Holly, 476; on hearing of 
Ibrll’s defeat., crosses to Princeton, 
abandoidng his stores and sick and 
wounded, 487 ; atUicks Fort lieil-bank, 
and is repulsed disastrously; his thigli 
shattereii, vi. 21 ; his dying words, 22. 

** Don’t treatl on ipe,” the motto on tlie 
standard to be used in the American 
navy, v. 2.'i3; 

Dorchester Heights, commanding Bos- 
ton; the committee of safety notify 
council of war that they should be 
fortified, iv. 603, 604; occupied by 
Washington; a big night's work; dis- 
may of the British, v. 197 ; the latter 
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decide to storm tlie works, and send 
a force under Percy, but attempt de- 
feated by violent storm, 198. 

porchester Neck, a promontory sontli 
of Boston, with three hills command^ 
iiig the town ; to hold this and Cbarles- 
tuwii at the north is to have mastery 
of Boston, iv. 603. 

p’OrvUliers, admiral of French fleet in 
battle olf Ouesaant ; ascrit>e8 his fail- 
ure to beat the English to the Duke 
of Chartres, commanding^ one of his 
divisions, vl. 162; commander of 
French noot for invasion of England, 
226; reproacheci by French imblic, 227. 

Dowaeswell, dec.lares in parliament 
that, with releronce to America, you 
will And tl^ whole fault at home, iv. 
2U5; opposes Boston port-bill, 297; 
asks ministry to do justice, before it 
is too late, 306. 

Drake, Francis, a successful freebootesr, 
i. 72; visits cotist of Oregon, 72; his 
piratical exploits, 72, 73; supplios the 
colony at Huanoke, 82. 

Drayton, William Henry, chosen chief 
justice of Soutli Carolina, v- 235; 
charges the j ury that the law author- 
izes him to declare tliat George 111. 
has abdicated the government, and 
has no authority over us, 238. 239. 

Dreiiillottes, Gabriel, goes on mission to 
Aboiiakis, ami is suct'essfiil, ii. 311; 
starts on mission to far west, but is 
attacked, and expedition abandoned, 
320. 

Drummond, once governor of North 
Carolina, brings news to Bacon’s camp 
of Governor iJerkeley’s violation of 
his ple<1ge, i. 550. 

Drummond, Sarah, wife of a Virginia 
statesman, her contidence and cour- 
age in the face of puHsil>lo resistance 
t(> the mother country, i. 562 

llruniinoud, Dord, representing largo 
j)rnpriotary interest In New Jersey, 
ex hi hits at Philadelphia a paper saia 
to have been approved by British min- 
isters, promising America excng>tion 
from taxation and internal police, 
and Massachusetts the restoration of 
her charter ; he duims Lynch, of South 
Carolina, into thinking of recommend- 
iug the proposals, v. 163; visits Wash- 
ington, as messenger from l^ord Howe, 
and is rebuked ibr breaking his parole, 
371, 372. 

Dry den, John, .the poet, his lines on the 
superfluity of ** saints,*’ ii. 167. 

Duane, of New York, favors delay, 
hoping that the .Jnterest of Great 
Britain may compel her ministers to 
offer reasonable terms; would wait 
for commissioners, v. 220. 

Du Buisson, commander of fort at 
Detroit, successfully defends it against 
the Foxes, ii. 383. 

Dudingston, lieutenant-commander of 
the ** Gaspee,’* his conduct complained 
of by people of Providence, K.X. ; refers . 


the matter to his admiral, who sustains 
him, threatening Newiiort; commits 
outrages on. shore : chases the Provi- 
dence packet, runs ashore, Ids vessel 
is captured, and himself wounded, iv. 
235 

Dudley, Josepli, ai>pointed governor of 
Massachusetts, at request of Cqtton 
Mather, ii. 269; bis character, 269, 
270; refuses a salary, and becomes 
active enemy to chartered liberties; 
urges aijpoiutmeiit of council by the 
queen, 270. 

Dmlley, Thomas, chosen deputy gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay company, 
under Wlnthrop, 1. 277; his character 
and Opinions, 1. 277, 278; a bigot to 
the last, 362. 

Dutlield, George, Presbyterian minister, 
of Philadelphia; John Adams, llsten- 
hig, draws a parallel betwoon George 
111. and Pharaoh, v. 264. 

Duhant, a member of La .Salle’s colony, 
mutinous and violent; with Jj’Arc.he- 
vOq ue m urders M oranget and Lii Salle, 
ii 342; murdered, 343. 

Dulany, Daniel, a Maryland lawyer, 
argues against. stamp act; his opinions 
honorably noticed by Pitt, in parlia- 
ment, ill. 503, 604; regret throughout 
the continent that his zeal has cooled, 
V. 40; joitis party of the proprietary, 
lii. 603, 504. 

Dumas, a Swiss, living in Holland, and 
editor of Vattol, hmi written to Frank- 
lin that “all Europe wish Amorictins 
the best success in the maintenance of 
their liberty;” is charged by congress 

. to .ascertain the disposition of foreign 
powers, V. 141, 

Dumas, Count Matthieii, a French offi- 
cer, serving in America, writes that 
“ the constitution of Massachusetts is 
perhaps the code of laws which does 
most honor to man,” vi. 313. 

Dunkirk, enforcement of treaty of Paris 
re8i>ecting, treated as a small matter 
by English ministry, iv. 562. 

Dun mure, Earl of, succeeds Botetourt as 
governor of Virginia; Ids charaidcr; 
did not remain long enough in New 
York to provoke resistance, iv, 215; 
pleads with ministry in favor of pro- 
lilhlting the slave-trade, 232; his ra- 
pacity; having enriched himself in 
New York, ho goes to Virginia, and, 
against positive instructions, advo- 
cates claims of the province to the 
west, and is a pai'tner in two great 
land jmrehases in Southern Illinois; 
part of Louisville and towns opposite 
Cincinnati now hold under his war- 
rant, 418: renews peacie with I>ela- 
wares and Six Nations, 422; holds con- 
ference with Shawuees, and arlj lists all 
ditferences; his conduct in this matter 
“truly noble, wise, and sidrited,” 42.5; 
trios to intimidate Virginians by i>rrM - 
lamatlon, and circulates a rumor tlmt 
he will excite an tnsurrecLiou among 
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slaves; threatens that^ on Insult to 
lilmself or his servants, he will give 
freedom to the slaveSt lay the town 
in ashes; the Incongruity of his threat 
of freeing the negroes, 607; exiiccts 
magistrates of Willlamshurg to stop 
volunteers marching thither, or he will 
regard the whole country in rebellion, 
and <levastate it at his will ; writes to 
secretary of state that he could raise a 
BUiheiont force among *‘IudianH, ne- 
groes. and other peoxde/* issues 
proclamation against Patrick Henry 
and Ills deluded followers,” and se- 
cretly denounces him to the ministry 
as desT>erate and active in revolt, 561; 
he expects to arm Indians and negn >08 
enough to sujiply the lack of white 
men, 603; his threat to excite an iu- 
bUiTection of slaves ftUs the south of 
Virginia with horror, r>«0; fearing 
sei/uro as hostage, withdraws to shif) 
“Fowey,’* 587; or<Iers a fort to 1 m) 
built at Great Bridge, 145, 140; issues 
a xu’oclamatlon, calling all abU» to bear 
anus to bis sta,n<lar(r, and declaring 
all indented servants and n<*gn»es free ; 
had concerted this plan with Gage and 
Howe *, sends for more trooxis, and i»ro- 
poses to raise two regiments, — one 
white and one of negroes, — to be 
Cfilled Lord Danmoro's FUii<»])iaii, 146, 
147 ; with captain of the “ Liverpool,” 
agrees to treat Norfolk as a town In 
rohollion, 150 ; is tired at by batteries on 
8U<.»ro, his tleet dispersed and wTecked; 
advises those who had sought his xiro- 
tetdion to seek safety by flight; de- 
spised for his b(»ast.fulnesa htuI help- 
lessness, and Ids use of blai;k allies; 
roves in waters (»f Chesapeake, vaiuly 
hoping for help, 338. 

X>nnmore, l^ady, wife of governor of Vlr- 
fears to be retained as a hostage 
>y i»atrit>t8, and retires, wltli her fam- 
ily, to the. ** Fowey,” man-of-war, iv. 
651. 

Dunning, John, counsel for Franklin 
before privy council, his address, iv. 
285, 286; his unsatisfactory reply to 
Wedderhuru, 288 ; says colonies are not 
in rebellion, but resisting despotism, 
466; defends right of Americans to flsh 
on the banks, 478. 

Dupont, De Mtmts’s lieutenant, at- 
tempts to carry out his loader's ex- 
ploring projects, i. 19. 

Durand, French minister to England, 
his report to Choiseul of British min- 
istry; says all England admits that 
A morlcan colonies will one ilay bo in- 
dependent; does not expect a near 
revolution ; but, when it comes, loss of 
French ana Spanish colonies will fol- 
low, iv. 55, 56; 'writes that things can- 
not. continue as they are between £ug- 
laiul and colonies, and that in four 
years America will be ready for resist- 
HIK C, 65. 

Durant, George, receives grant* of neck 


of land in Virginia, which now bears 
bis name, i. 487; takes part in Albo- 
marlo insurrection, 505: acts as Jmlge, 
506. 

Dustin,' Hannah, captured by Indians, 
kills ten of twelve, and escapes, il. 354, 
355. 

Dutch, the, for many years principal 
purveyors of slaves for Virginia, i. 140 ; 
governor of, tries to promote disngrcc- 
ments in New England, 339 ; mercliaiits 
largely engaged In slave-trade, 512; 
emigrants to South Carolina from New 
York and Holland, 513; welcomed in 
the East, 11. 23; vast designs ripening 
among. In 1697, 24; which were op- 
postxl by Grotlus and party, who la- 
vorod peace witli Spain, 25; ambassa- 
dor prt>poKes partnership with Eng- 
land in joint coJonization of Virginia 
and the East Imlia trade, 8 :); i»repoHo 
to send Hev. John Kobins(.m with his 
congregation to Hudson River, but en- 
terprise fails, 37; naval successes of, 
promote peace with England, 51; have 
to contend with Swedes for the banks 
of the Delaware; build Fort Casimir, 
on site of Novvcastlo, 55. 

Dutch possessions in Asia and Africa, — 
Cape of Good Hope, Nogapatam, and 
Trincomalcc, deeme<l gooti things J’or 
Grcjat 1.iritain, vi. 306. 

Dutch East India company chartered, 
il. 2.3; lirst of great European trading 
comj>anios, and model of those of 
Franco and England, 24; refuses to 
continue search for north- w^est jias- 
sago, 32. 

Dutch West India company, incorpo- 
rated for twenty -four years, with ex- 
clusive right to plant and tra<le on 
coast of Africa from Troiiic of Cancer 
to Good Hoi>e, and in America from 
Straits of Miigellan to farthest north, 
ii. 37 ; coloidzation not. chief motive 
for its incorporation, 38; often in con- 
test with individnai owners of laitd, 
43; never could obtain national guar- 
antee for Integrity of its possessions, 
54; early introduces negro slaves to 
Manhattan, 60; derioun(;es resistance 
to arbitrary taxation, 63; resists claims 
of Lord Baltimore to southern bank of 
Delaware, 64. 

Duties, on imports Into American colo- 
nies, ill. 464, 465; . enforced by regular 
oftloers and military and naval omcers, 
465; congress refuses to take authority 
to regulate commerce, ami lay duties 
on imported articles ; yet resolves that 
It shoulfl have power to loyy a fluty of 
flvo per cent on foreign goods; assent 
of all the states to the measure not 
gained, vi. 351. 

Dvar, Mary, an Antiaomian exile, comes 
into Massachusetts, but, claimei) by 
her husband, is sent to Rhode Islaml, 
h 364; returns to Boston, 367, and is 
tried; her remonstrance; reprieved, 
but, ret uruiugj. Is hanged, 367* 
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EAIII.Y voyages to America^ i. 5, et seq, 

KaHtcJiiirch, appoiiite<l governor of Albe- 
marle, I. 502. 

Kastliatu, Mass., says Judges must re> 
ject the plan of being placofl under 
undue bias to the crown, if they would 
have tlieir memories bhissed, iv. 257. 

East India company, loses ^ In coiise- 
(luonce of American revenue laws; the 
sale of goods of the annual value of 
$2,500,000, Iv. 245; ax>plie8 to treasury 
for license to export tea to Amerltja ; 
duty ftoe In England; warned by 
Aiiiencans of probable loss, 26l>; sends 
cargoes to Boston, New York, OUarles- 
tou, and Pbiladolpbla, 269. 

East Iiulies, victories of Clive, Coote, 
Watson, and Pococko, secure ascend' 
eticy in, to England, ill. 501. 

East New dorsoy, Philip ‘Carteret, the 
governor; connriiis liberty of con- 
science with rejiresentative goveni- 
luent ; direct trade with England 
eiK'.otiraged In, li. 141; bought by asso- 
ciation of Quakers; new ^intent tor, 
granted by Iluke of York, 142; be- 
comes asylum of Scotch Presby- 
terians, 142-144; abode of peace and 
industry, 144; free schools established, 
and no poverty, 14.5 ; proprietaries sur- 
render their charter, 225. 

Easton, Colonel James, commanding 
Berkshire vulunteors in expedition 
against Tlc<u<deroga, iv. 554. 

Eaton, Theophllus, one of the founders, 
and governor of the New Haven 
colony, i. 320, 321. 

Ecclesiasti<;al court, the, Instituted by 
Queen- EU;£abet>h, mwlelled on t he iii- 
quisiti<ju, i. 223; its precedents an<i 
TMirallels, 223 

Eden, Jiichard^ writes history of the 
greatest maritime expeditions, i. 67. 

Eden, Robert, governor of Maryland, 
congratulates Hillsborough on return 
of confidence and harmony, iv. 226; 
beloved by the people, maintains a 

S rudout reserve in the disputes with 
iigiand, and is regarded as a neutral, 
not hostile to American rights, v. 41 ; 
arrest«^d by order of General Lee, on 
su^icion of comi)licity with Huiiiuore ; 
BUirorod to remnin at largo on parole 
by Maryland committee, 239. 

Ecleii, proposes repeal of act asserting 
the right of parliament to make laws 
binding the x>eo})1e of Ireland, and the 
measure is adopted by the ministry, 
vl. 449. 

Edes an,d QIU, printers of Boston, to bo 
proedwod against for treason, iv. 142, 
Eage Hill: Howe’s army marches to at- 
tack AmerlcknB at, vi. 36; Howe recon- 
noitres position, and finds It strong: 
aotiou between Morgan’s rifiemen and 
Gist’s light trooi)8 and a British forct> 
under I^rd Grey, the Americans hav- 
ing the best of it; British retire to 
PliihKlelphia ; their losses; the cam- 
paign closes, 37. 


Edmundson, William, visits the Quaker 
brethren in Albemarle, and makes con- 
verts, i. 499, 500 . 

Education, In .Virginia, encouragement 
of, i. 144; In Massachusetts, early 
provisions for, 809; Harvard College, 
general support of, 369; important 
infiiience of general Interest In educa- 
'tlon, i{69, 370. 

Edward VI., Ids accession opens the w’ay 
for religious changes, i. 212. 

Edwards, Jonathan, his theological 
opinions, Ui. 102. 

Efllngham, Eord, of the British army, 
being ordered to America, ronomicbs 
bis profession to avoid fighting against 
freedom; for his resignation, which 
ofibnds the court, he is thanked pul)- 
licly by the Common Hall of London, 
as a true Englishman, and rocedves 
warm exi)res8lons of afiprobatlon from 
Duldln merchants, iv/ 500. 

Kgmont, Lord, protests against appli ela- 
tion of mutiny bill to colonial militia, 
iii. Ill ; homl of admiralty; plans ap- 
plication of feudal system to the Islo 
of St. John; angry at neglect of Ids 
scbeiue by Grenville and Hillsborough, 
400. 

Egremont, Karl of, succeerls Pitt in 
ofti<50 ; a weak, jiassionate man ; takes 
load ill the house of coinmons, iii. 273; 
instructs coloidal governors to grant 
no judicial commlsBious, save during 
X)loaBuro, 283. 

Election, annual, of governor and assist>- 
a-iits in Massachusetts, agreed on, i. 
288. 

Elwtioiis, secret service money employed 
to cover expenses of; the price or votes 
iucreasotl, iv. 5.5; of thirteenth parlia- 
ment; its corruptions, 85. 

Elective lH>dy, the first iu the wosteru 
world, i- 120. ' 

Eliot, Andrew, of Boston, affirms that 
Americans glory in the name of 
Englishmen, and desire only to enjoy 
thcTr liberties, iv. 43. 

Eliot, of Bristol, visits Newfoundland iu 
1502, i. 63. 

Eliot, John, minister of Roxbury, he]f>8 
to translate Psalms from Hebrew, i. 
:i30. 

Eliot, John, the apostle of the Indians; 
his treatise on the Christian Oomuion- 
wcalth. condemned Os seditious; sup- 
luessert by the author, 1. 4;i5 ; his mis- 
sionary labors among the Indians, 
454, 455. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, defends the stamp 
act, ill. 450; a close friend of the king, 
secures a large majority for Lortl 
North’s plan, iv. 481 > would send terms 
of accommodation, with armament, to 
America, v. 101, 102. 

Elliott, Bernard, commands one of the 
companies which occupy Fort Johnson 
In Charleston harbor, v. 60. 

Elliott, Susannah Smith, presents, on 
behalf of women of Charleston, Hags. 
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to the second South Carolina regi- 
montH ; her remarks, v« t285. 

Elliott, British minister at Berlin, hires 
a burglar to steal Arthur Lee's papers; 
but, on Lee’s complaint to the police, 
sends them back; the king refuses to 
see him, and in a cabinet order calls 
his act a public theft, vi. '123. 

Ellis, governor of Georgia, stinlies how 
colomes could be administered by cen- 
tral authority, Hi. 227 ; wants a small 
military force to prevent encroach- 
ments by assembly, 253; had a large 
jiart in introducing new tax system In 
America, 383. 

Ellis, Welbore, British secretary at war, 
brings forward army estimates, in- 
cluding proposition of twenty regi- 
ments Tor America, Hi. 364. 

Elizabeth, empress of Russia, her char- 
tiCter and death, iil. 287. 

Elizabeth Islands, tirst settlement there 
abandoned, 1. 89. 

EU%al>etb, queen of Engl anti, encour- 
ages maritithe enlorprises, i. 67 ; a Ro- 
man Catholic in all save submission to 
the pope, 217; her choice of a x>rayer- 
book, 217, 218. 

Elizabethtown. N. J., assembly there, 
in KiGH, which adopts chief features of 
New England codes, ii. 72. 

Emanci[)atioii, opinion prevails, espe- 
cially in Virginia, that it would follow 
Ihe prohibition of the slave-trade, v. 
216, 

Emerson, William, at Concord, fears 
that tire of British will not be re- 
turned, iv. 527. 

Emigrant, the American, his outfit, 
habits, and opinions as to lainl titles, 
iv. 419, 420. 

Emigrants to Virginia, character of, 1. 
1U3, 104, lOG, 123; women embark for 
Virginia, i. 123. 

Emigration to New England, restrained 
by Laud's commission, i. 324, 327; in 
first fifteen years, caiuo over 21,200 
persons, or 4,000 families, 11. 375, 376. 

Endecott, . John, one of the founders of 
Salem colony, i. 265; governor, 266; 
admonishes Morton's company at 
Quincy, 266; commands expedition 
against Indians In Connecticut, 313. 

Enfranchtsement of the rniml, its conse- 
quences, i. 203, 204 ; Its slow progress, 
179. 

England, claims glory of being mistress 
or the sea, 1. 67, 68; history of, from 
liesUiration, that of struggle between 
the republican and the monarchical 
prliici)6es, il. 161; her maritime as- 
sumptions turning civilized world 
against her, iii. 155; parliament and 
ite functions, 334-336; the American 
uestion more complicated with its 
i>pes of fTeetlom, iv. 202; people of, 
appalled by news of I.s 9 xiugton, 558; 
the government still sustained by pub- 
lic opinion, the clergy being most zeal- 
ous; a few voices for America, v. 


647; the whole nation nmvilling to 
speak the word ‘‘ indopendemte ; ”^ad 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of Ameri- 
can tra<le, but demands some special 
advantage, vl. 69, 70; can recover in- 
fiueuce In foreign politics only by 
making peace with her colonies, 77; 
makes war on her own life by striving 
to suppress English rights there; the 
subjugation of America to be the prel- 
u<ie to the repression of her own lib- 
erties, 77; the power of parliament 
and respect for rights of individuals 
end communities brought into conflict 
by American revolution, 79; change 
of opinion specially sliown in parlia- 
ment, whhdi in 1774 passes measures 
asserting its own absolute power by 
large majorities. And in 1778 repeals 
them, and concedes all the colonies ask, 
147; wise men predict that, shoubi san- 
guinary measures be adu^yted toward 
America, friends of government can no 
longer live there, 171; rtyserves full 
free<lom to itself, in adjusting its re- 
lations to the United States, 181 ; effect 
of Spain’s declaration of war; liberals 
pledge support to crown ; coast-gufirds 
and militia mustered: will not nego- 
tiate for peace with Franco, till the 
latter gives up its connection with 
America, 874. 

English government, the rigid policy of 
Massa^aisetts toward, i. 350. 

English merchants, a company oL had 
gained dominion in empire of Great 
Mogul, iii. 348 

English ministry, the, did not conceal 
its intention to resume government of 
Massachusetts, and chose the eonjunc- 
turo of King PhUlp'8 war, i. 467. 

English settlement in . Amoruta, first 
actual, at Roanoke: its abAndotuiient, 
1. 83; visited by new colonists in 1587, 
84. 

Enos, Roger, lieutenant-colonel under 
Arnold; a craven, v. 123. 

Envoys of Massachusotts to England, 
William Stoughton and Peter. Buike- 
ley, i. 468; Joseph Dudley and John 
Richards sent as envoys in 1682, 
477. 

Episcopal church, the English, becomes 
religion of Virginia. 1. 633. 

Episcopal party, the, m England, hostile 
to Amerlc>an colonies, i. 322; procures 
appointment of arbitrary special com- 
mission for colonies, 323. 

Ernest, Duke, of iSaxony, a wise ruler; 
rejects tempting offers of George 111. 
for trooivs; his opinion of Afiierlcau 
cause, vf. 114. 

Estrangement of two sections of the con- 
federation ; a French envoy reports to 
Vergoniies that states of north and 
soutii are t wo distinct parties, vi. 299 ; 
in 1779, when fisheries are under dis- 
cussion, Samuel A<lams says it will 
become more and more necessary Tor 
the two empires to separate; threat of 
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four Bt.ate» to withdraw from the con- 
federation, 301 . 

Etcheintns. an Indian tribe, live on the 
St. John's lilver, and the St. Croix, 
ii. 3U5. 

Ell rope, gives to America her sons and 
culture, ii. 186; hour of revolution at 
hand. iii . 4; decay of liberty and inde- 
pendence in several status, iv. 308. 

Enstatlus, an island, entrepdt of great 
cmunicrce, ill. 96. 

Entaw Springs, battle of; the Brit- 
ish routed, vi. 407; Colonel Wash- 
ington charges a party trying to 
rally, and drives them far from the 
held; Washington onlorud to charge, 
but his cavalry Is useless In the woods; 
he is wounded and taken prisoner; 
flroem^'s a victory and <iefeat in same 
battle, 408- 

Evacuation of Boston, tbo first victory of 
middle class over representatives of 
modimval aristocracy, v. 204. 

Executive ohdcers, of ‘Virginia, become 
elective, i. 170. 

Expe<liMon to CaroHnas, not approved 
by General Howe, but induced by 
clamors of southern governors, who 
vaunt their strength in loyalists, v, 
1 88 . 

Expeditions against Setiecas; Washing- 
ton sends three l.liousa.n<l men to gather 
at Wyoming; larger force uinier Sul- 
livan; losses line to his heudlessness 
and Incorn potency, vl. 212. 

“Experiment, the Holy," William 
Penn’s trial of marrs capacity for 
self-go veniinent, ii. 121. 

Fa GEL, secretary of United Provinces, 
devoted to England, vl. 23.3. 

Fairfax eouiity, Va., committee of, 
adopts vote of Maryland for formation 
of military organization, Iv. 453. 

Fairfax resolves, in which George Mason 
and Washington had declared against 
slave-traile; their si>lrit adopted by 
Virginia cotivention, iv. 359. 

Fairfield, Conn., a mcsiel New England 
village, pillaged and burned by Try on's 
troops, Vi. 209, 210. 

“ Falcon,** tlte, a British vessel of war, 
chases two schooners, taking one; 
Captain Linzee, of the “Falcon,** pur- 
sues the other into Gloucester; his 
men fired on; Eijnzee bombards the 
town ; tbo Gloucester men capture both 
schooners and their crows, v. 31, 32. 

Falmonth, at, an attempt to seize goods 
under writs of assistance, defeated by 
a mobL iv. 21. 

“ Famllfes, Inexorable,** of Virginia, v. 

. 266. 

Faneuil Hall convention, Boston; asks 
gevoniov to call assembly to consider 
military encroachments on civil power ; 
the governor’s refusal received with 
derision, v. 114. 115; protests against 
.taxation of colonies by parliament, a i 
standing army, 4&c., 116; English law- , 


yers find no treason in Its procoodlngs, 
116. 

Fanning, Uavid, a North Carolina Brit- 
ish partisan ; his narrative of his own 
atrocities, vi. 458, 459. 

Fanning, Eilmnnd, a favorite of Governor 
Tryoii, of North Carolina ; his answer 
to the meeting of ftee-liolders who tie- 
sire to consult with him. iv. 23; Ids 
extortions in collection of taxes, 104; 
procures arrest of “ regulators: ** 106,- 
Impeached, convicted, and lined, lOH. 

Fast day, a national (April 22, 1778), for 
prayers to God to strengthen and i>er- 
petuate the Union, vi. 70. 

Fancif.t, Colonel William, recruiting 
agent of George HI., goes to Hanover 
to muster into British service live bat- 
talions of infantry, v. 58; negotiates 
with Feronce, the Brunswick ininlstor, 
for four thousand infantry and three 
hundred light dragoons, 171; negotia- 
tions with landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; 
extortionate demands of that prince, 
173-177. 

Fauquier, governor .of Virginia, will not 
periuit assemldy to ineetj iii. 481. 

Federative union of all English colonies 
under the British king, long desired by 
ablest men of New York; the idea of 
such a union abhorrent to the king, iv. 
378. 

Fendall, Josiah, appointed governor of 
Maryland by Baltimore, i. 200; goes to 
England, 200, 201; returns, and agrees 
on restoration of govomnieiit to Lord 
Baltimore; convicted of treason, but 
niihlly punished, ii. 3, 4; planning in- 
Biirrovtfon, 7. 

Fenwick, John, receives deed of half of 
Now Jersey from Berkeley, in trust 
for Edward Byllinge and his assigns, 
Quakers; and settles at Salem, on the 
Delaware, ll. 101. 

Ferdinand, Prince, heir of and co-regent 
with Duke of Brunswick, v. 171 ; favors 
British proposal for troops; is shot in 
battle ; deserted by his friends, refuses 
food, and dies, 172, 173. 

Ferguson, Major Patrick, destroys ship- 
ping at IJttlo Egg Harbor; surprises 
troops of Pulaski's commaml, taking 
no ;>risonors. vi. 1,56 ; deputed to visit 
every district in South Carolina, and 
carry out Cornwallis’s orders, vl. 270, 
271 ; sent to uplands of South Carolina, 
where he gathers recruits, 287; en- 
counters Macduwell with a small party 
of North Carolina militia, and pursues 
them to foot of mountains, 289 ; killed 
at Cowpeiis, 292. 

Fernandez, Francisco, discovers Yucatan 
and the Bay of Campoachy, 1. 26. 

Ferrar, John, elected deputy of Ijondon 
company, 1. 118. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, made counsel to Lon- 
don company, i. 118, 119;' his noble 
character, 119. 

Ferrelo, Bartolome, traces American 
continent to within two and one half 
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degreeB of the mouth of Columbia 
River, i. 72. 

Few, JameH, a “regulator,” captured 
by Governor Tryon, and hanged as an 
outlaw, Iv. 221. 

Fiilellty, oath of, offered to ft*eemen of 
Massachueetts, i. 287; to the king; 
declaration of, signed under the 
Howes* last proidamation by 2,703 Jer-. 
seymen and 851 Rhode Islanders, and 
1,282 in New York cit y and state ; those 
wlio had accepted British protection 
ordered by Wasliington to withdraw 
to enemy’s lines, or take oath of alle- 
giance t<» Crull«d States, v. 497. 

Fielding, commander of British fleet In 
Knglish Channel, captures tivo Dutch 
inereliaiitnien, vl. 244, 245. 

Filangierl, an Italian author, writes a 
work asserting for reason Its rights in 
tlio governments of men, vl. 91. 

Finances of Massachusetts in alarming 
condition; i»rovlnoe hful issued no 
notes but certiHcates of debt, wldeh 
were kept at par by her high credit ; 
compelle<i to legalize paper money of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and to 
issue her own treasury notes, iv. 642, I 
543. 

Finances of the TJnltetl States; paper 
bills eniiUe<t by congress, on fiiith of 
separate states, support the war at 
first; their value diminished by mili- 
tary disasters, and by trick of ministry 
in intn Mincing Into circulation of Vir- 
ginia and other states counterfeit bills; 
8cv4*Tal Issues by congress, vi. IGG; its 
recoin rncndatioii to tlie states, to call 
in their bills and issue no more, uii- 
hee<led; vain attempt of congress to 
hide the decline of its credit by a 
clamor against the rise of prices, ioT; 
country looks to Hetberlaiids for a 
loan; debt of United States; states 
invited to withdraw six millions of 
paper annually for eighteen years, and 
this measure carried by north against 
south, 170; on account of British coun- 
terfeits, congress compelled to recall 
two issues of live millions each, 193; at 
o}>eiiing of 1779, increases its paper 
money; the purcliaslug power of pa- 
per money, 334; In December, 1779, a 
paper dollar W(»rth less than two and a 
half cents, 335; states directed by con- 
gress to bring to continental treasury, 
monthly, $1,250,000 to April, 1781, 348. 

Fish, Major, leads Hamilton’s liattalion 
in storming of Yorktown; vl, 427. 

Fisheries, Newfoundland, in 1601 only 
connection between England and the 
Now World, i. 64; engaged in, by 
English, Normans, Bretons, and Bis- 
cayans, 65; in 1641, act of parliament 
about, the hrst that refers to America, 
65; enforcement of monopoly to Ply- 
mouth company, 255 ; fishermen deride 
the royal commissioner, 255 ; attention 
of French court directed to, il, 826; 
British ministry decides to cut off New 


England firora, iv. 466; Joint right to, 
made a part of American struggle, 478 ; 
restraint on, extended to iiiidtilo colo- 
nies, except New York, and to South 
Carolina, 495 ; congress votes that 
common right of the states on New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, <&c., shall not 
be given up; “Gallican” partisans 
prevail, and congress refuses to stipu- 
late for peaceable use of common rights 
of fishing on banks of NewfouiKlland, 
vl. 201; Gerry moves that United 
States have common right with Eng- 
lish on banks of Newfoundlaml, and 
elsewhere in America; bringing on a 
debate, in which threats oi secesslou 
are made, 204 ; discussion on, in peace 
negotiations, 478. 

Fishklll, British posts at, broken up by 
an Amerhsan brigade, vi. 13. 

First “Fourth,” the, celebrated with 
spirit in Philadelphia, with dinner 
and military parade, &c., v. 669. 

Fitzgerald. lior<l K<lward, dangerously 
woundeu at Eutaw Springs; finds no 
consolation In the thought that ho 
fought against liberty, vi. 408. 

Fltzherbort, a British diplomatist, trans- 
ferred to Paris as medium ol’ com- 
munication with France, Spain, and 
Holland, vi, 456; instructeef to share 
in peace negotiatir)ns, and to invoke 
the infiuence of France to bend the 
Americans, 480. 

Fitch, governor of Connecticut, a royal- 
ist, promises to protect Iiigcrsoll, tho 
stamp otticor, Hi. 497 ; persists In taking 
oath lo exe4',ute stamp act. when three 
members of the council leave the 
chamber, 618, 619. 

Five Nations, sachems of, met at Al- 
bany, by representatives of Virginia, 
New York, and Massachusetts, to 
strengthen concord, ii. 17 ; attempt de- 
struction of New France, 148; bul- 
wark of English against Canada, 162,' 
1.53; hostility of, prevents Jesuits pass- 
ing beyond Niagara, 306; treat for 
peace with French, 310, 311; their 
fierceness and audacity; peace con- 
cluded. 316; humbled, but not sub- 
dued, oy Frontonac, 367; claimed by 
Bellomont as subjects of England, 368 ; 
protect Now York by a mutual com- 
pact of neutrality, 871. 

Fleofs, French and Spanish, sail for 
British Channel ; appear off Plymouth, 
are driven to the west by a strong 
wind, and return up the cuannel, the 
British fieet retiring; discord and dis- 
ease afilict them ; French fieet returns 
to T>ort, and the Spanish, execrating 
their allies, to Cadiz, vi. 226, 227. 

Fletcher, Burdamln, governor of New 
York, for William and Mary, visits 
Delaware and PennKylvania, ii. 216; 
made commander of militia in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, 231 ; tries to 
take command of Conneotlcut militia, 
but fails, 242. 
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Florida, under name of, Spaniards claim 
all North Aniorica, i. 52; Calvinism to 
be T»Iaiited in, 53; France abandons all 
l)retenslons to, b2; left a desert; its- 
l>opulation in 1753, Hi. 403. 

Florida Hlanca, Count do, j»rimo min- 
ister of Spain In 1777; (iesiros to ex- 
tend the commerce of Sfiain, v. 533; 
liis witli reforenco to American 

qncHtioiis. 5:i4, 535; spurns any cou- 
1 lection with United States, ami Jeal- 
ous of the goo<l faith of the French, vl. 
150 ; invites England and Franco to 
submit to his king the })oints they 
would Insist on, 104; wishes England 
to retain Canada and Nova Scotia l»y 
wiiy of idieck on United States, 176, 
177; thinks United States can never 
coucluile a peace hut under auspices 
of France and Spain, 178; rojocts pro- 
ject of MillMhor()ug)i to oxcliange ilih- 
ralt-ar for Porto itico, 375; (jonceiitrates 
all tlie fon^e of Spain in Europe for re- 
covery of Gibraltar, and holds Prance 
to her promise not to make peace till 
it is given uji, 441, 442. 

FIoy<I, John, lives in St Asaph, Ky.; 
his rare accomplishments and virtues, 
iv. 576. 

Folsom, brigadier of Now Hampshire 
volunteers' iv. 643. 

Foreign relations, in regard to con- 
gress divided hetwoen “Gallicaiis” 
and “ anti-Gallh^ans; the southern- 
ers maltdy the ttrst, while the nortli is 
susiKictcd of a leaning toward Eng- 
land, vl. 302. 

Forbes, Joseph, hrlgadier-genoral, coin- 
mands expedition to the Ohio, HI. 203; 
insists «)n opening a new route to the 
Ohio, 204; i»crsuaded by Wasldiigton 
ti) push on, 205; linds l^ort Jluqiiesno 
abandoned by garrison and burned, 
206; at his suggestion, the idace called 
Pittsburg, in' honor of William Pitt, 
206 

Pordyce, captain of fourteenth Biitlsh 
regiment, i!i the fight at Great pri<lge, 
Vii.; shot dea<l as he reaches the Amer- 
ican breastwork, v. 149. 

Forth goes to France, as agent of expir- 
ing English ministry, to talk with Ver- 
gennes about conditions of peace, vl. 
435. 

Fort Ann, a British rerfment of Bur- 
g(»ync’8 army Is attacked by garrison 
9 f, and driven with loss; returning re- 
enforced by a brigade, finds tlio fort 
burned ana the garrison gone. v. 578. 

Fort Clinton, occupied by Governor Clin- 
ton, of New York, vi. 8; stormoil by 
British under Vaughan, and carried 
after gallant resistance, vl. 9, 

Fort Constitution, on island opposite 
West Point; abandoned, and the river 
thus opened to Albany, vl. 9. 

Fort Denaiice, Clinton intends to bring 
liis army to the siege of, vi. 324; an 
impregnable monument of patriotism, 
325. 


Fort Btiqncsne, significance of Its cap- 
ture, iii. 267. 

Fort Griswold, Conn., captured by Ar- 
nold, who refuses quarter to the gJir- 
rison, vi. 412. 

Port lndei>endence, abandoned by Locke, 
on ortiera from Washington, v. 443: 
summoned, with bombast, by Ooneral 
Heath, 496; compared* by Washington 
to a mill to which water cannot bo 
brought ; Gates ordered to use his 
whole force to secure it, 556. * 

Fori Johnson, on Cajie Fear Klver, N. 0., 
the asylum of royal Governor Mar- 
tin. V. 52; set on fire in governor’s 
presence, and under guns of a man-of- 
war, 54. 

Fori Johnson, on James Island, Charles- 
ton harbor; its guns dismounted by 
order of Governor Campbell ; occu^ded 
by ihroo c»)mpanlos iiiuJer Ueutenant- 
colonel Motte, v. 50; occupied by first 
.South Carolina regiment, under Gads- 
<ieri, 277, 278. 

Fort Leo, on summit of palisades in 
Jersey, v. 434; Greene neglects tlie 
onler to evacuate; 450; api>roached by 
Biitish troops, 454; Greene, having 
neglected to post, guard, takes fllghl 
with two thohsHnd men, leaving nearly 
all Ilfs stores and cannon; is saved 
from being cut ott' by prompt action of 
Washington, 466. 

Port Loudoun, near junction of the Tel- 
lico and Tennessee, built by Ca]>taiii 
J)emor<^, surrenders to Oconostata, ill. 
237. 

Fort Miami, capitulates to Imllaus, ill. 
.380. 

Fort Montgomery, in command of James 
CHnion, Htorined and carried by British 
under Vanghaii, vl. 9. 

Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, 
Charleston harbor, Colonel Moultrie 
ordered to build it, v. 234; its flag cut 
down, ami refdaeed by Sergeant *7as- 
IKjr, 280; garrison of praised by J^ee, 
285; by presi<lerit and common vr>ice 
named Fort Motiltrio for all time ; this 
vlct(»ry the morning star that harhin- 
gered imlepemleuce, 286. 

Port Niagara, cumi mauds jjortage be- 
tween Ontario and Erie; occupied first 
by La Salle, then by lienonville; in- 
vested by Frideaux, HI. 213; his army 
attacks and defeats the French under 
IVAubry, and captures garrison, 214. 

Fort Pitt, most Important station wi^t 
of Alleghanies, IH. 379 ; strengthened 
by Ecuyer ; summonetl to surrender by 
l>elawares, 382, 383. 

Fort Washington, on the Hudson River ; 
American pickets driven in; a two 
hours* engagement ensues; the Brit- 
ish. worsts, are in a desrtorate con- 
dition; the British re-eiiiorced, and 
Washington orders a retreat; the skir- 
mlsli restores spirit and confidence of 
Americans, v. 404-406; British troofjs 
move against, but are driven off by 
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Greeno arul Mnjjaw, 443; re-enforced 
by Greene, at rutnain’e request, 44(1, 
447 ; Hiiiniiiotied to surrender by Howo, 
on pain of death to KurrJson; Magaw 
answers that bo will defend it to the 
last, 450; Knyphansen attacks with 
4,500 men; second attack by Conwal- 
lis with a brigade, 451, 452; a third 
by Percy, 452 ^ Ivnyphausen gains on 
Americans, ami Kail summons the 
garrison to siirrender ; Cadwalador as- 
sents, but Magaw asks delay; but be 
surrenders, 453. 

Fort William Henry, bombardment of; 
its capitulation, ami massacre of pris- 
oners, iil 171-170; courteous and hu- 
mane conduct of Montcalm, 175; pu- 
sillanimity of Kiiglish army, 170. 

Fortitude of Massachusetts Bay colo- 
nists, contirmcd by disaster, i. 2S4, 285. 

Foster, a minister of Littleton, joins the 
minute men of Kca<liiig at Concord 
tight, iv. 528 

Four colonies, Kew »Ter8ev, Pennsylva- 
nia, I>f4awiire, and Maryland, owing to 
prudent inactivity of their governors, 
quietly await decision of Groat Britiiin, 
V. 41. 

Fourteenth of August, its anniversary 
celebrated, Iv. 174. 

Fox, Charles dames, censures Lord North 
for want of decision and courage, iv. 
2ii \ ; denonrice4l by the king, and dis- 
mlHst',<l fnmi oni<te, 292; favors otien- 
ing port of Boston on its payment of 
indemnity to Fast India company, 
297; declares that, if minlsfry persists 
in riglit to tux Americaiis, it will force 
them into rebellion, .S(i5; says that it is 
a point of honor to support American 
)retensioiis in adversity as In prospor- 
ty, V. 415; <ieclares for abandoning 
rather than comjuering America, 417 ; 
declares for indepemlenco of the Unite<i 
States, 419-422 ; says America cannot 
be brought over by fair means, while 
w^o insist on taxing her, 547; show's 
that. Britain will gain more in trade 
with Imlepeiident America than with 
her In nominal ilepeiidence, 70; thinks 
America lost to England, 399; hears of 
snireuder with wild delight, 430; ob- 
jects to powers given to Oswald, and 
t)roiKjses that America, even without a 
treaty, be recognized as indepeiideiit, 
448; accepts Catharine’s declarathm of 
the riglits of neutrals, to the vexation 
of the king, 450. 

Fox, George, at Barbados, advises lib- 
eration of slaves, i. 137 ; founder of 
the (Quaker sect, visits North Caro- 
lina, 1.500; takes pride in attendance 
of Maryland dignitaries at Quaker 
meeting, ii. 4; impelled to deliver his 
faith to the world, 84; thinks himself 
the war«l of 1‘rovidence, 85; his doc- 
trine the prophecy of political changes; 
twl<‘o barely escapes death, 100; per- 
suailes German emigrants In Pennsyl- 
vania to abjure negro slavery, 135; uis 


last thoughts given to New World, 
136. 

Fox, Henry, declines the seals under 
Newcastle, iii. 105; enters cabinet 
without office, ami takes conduct, of 
house of commons; urges subjection 
of colonial militia to mutiny bill. 111. 

Foxes, an Indian tribe, make alliance 
with English in Wisconsin, ii. 381 ; re- 
6(»lve to burn Detroit, but are com- 
I)elled to surrender by French, 383. 

Francliise, elective, right of, cojiditioned 
on church-membership, i. 288; pro- 
posed extension of to non-mom bers, 
im. 

Francis, Colonel Eben, of New llanip- 
sliire, ably supports Warner at Hub- 
bardton ; charges for the third t iiiio 
at head of his regiment, and holds the 
enemy at bay till he falls, v. 678. 

France, political f>osition favors commer- 
cial growth, ii. 2!14, 295; her colonial 
rivalry with England, 295, 290; her 
edbrls to colonize America pretjede 
those of England north of Potomac, 
297 ; extent of her teriitory in North 
America, 344; at war with England, 
and every European power her enemy, 
344, 345; tries to make alliances with 
all tribes from Ontario to the Missis- 
sippi, 340; power of, on coast of Amer- 
ica, falls with Ijouisburg, iii. 145; saved 
by its common piH)plo from perishing 
of unl>elief, 314, 315; the king sees need 
of reforms, but unable to direct them, 
317, 318: organization of ministry of 
jjouls XVI., 362-365; public reveime 
largely exceeded by expenses, 366, 360; 
resolves to increase the subsidy to en- 
courage American colonies, 232; the 
nobility fa /ors war with England, 362; 
cabinet swayeti to side of America by 
]>liiloHophic opinion, 525; ships with 
stores continually leaving for the 
United States, and Americ.an trading 
vimsels received and prot»Jcted, 628; 
knows war with England is imminent, 
and prei)ares for it, 539 ; America brings 
her new life, dispels her skepticism, 
and turns her thoughts to fVeedom, vi. 
76; the desire for free institutions, 81 ; 
her conditions in tliial treaty of peace 
with England, 178 ; draws near to bank- 
ruptcy, 370. 

Franklin, Benjamin, on a voluntary 
union of colujtles, ill. 50; offers plan 
of union to congress at Albany, 
which is accepted, 79, 80; revered us 
mover of American union, 81; points 
out resources and advantages of West- 
ern America, and advises organization 
of colonies in the west, SI; argument 
against taxation of colonies by jMirlia- 
roent, 113; made colonel df regiment 
raised in Philadelphia, 149; agent of 
Pennsylvania in England, 168; sum- 
moneti to bar of house or commons ; 
thinks France would like to fan the 
ffaines between England and her 
colonies^ iv. 56; chosen agent to lay 
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complaints of Massachusetts before under Burgoyne, t. 572; attacks St. 

the kini^, 209; holds office of deputy Clair at Hubbardton ; Warner turns 

posttuaster>general for America, and and attacks, and prevails till Kiedesel 

his sou a royal governor, but reasons conics up, when he retreats ; commands 

on politics witliout prejudice, 209, 210; the right of Burgoyne’s army ; fatally 

accused by Gage, pursued by Hutchin- wounded at second battle of Bohnius’s 

son’s sleepless hatred, and regarded Heights, vi. 11 ; his dying exclamation, 

by British ministry as the cause of all 13. 

the troubles, and in daily peril of S^ederlc Henry, stadbolder of United 
arrest, 427 ; avows that there is no Provinces, unites all parties, II. 39. 
safety for his country, except in total Preiioric II., of ilesse-Cassel, his char- 
eniancif»ation, 430; explains to Lord actor, v. 173-170; writes to Voltaire, 

Howe measures, including repeal of expressing desire to learn the art of 

regulating acts, by which alone tran- governing men; his education dlsa- 

quiillty could be restored, 43H, 439; vowedby the groat ifredeiic; his crime, 

resolves to go homo; with him goes the 181. 

last hope of coraprondso, 49t>; in con- Frederic, king of Prussia, alone among 
gross, supports boldest measures, iirg- European sovereigns bulwark of Prot- 

iiig union, and wishing in<lci>ond6nce estantism, iii. 182; prayed for in New 

as the spontaneous action of a united England, 183; his territory invaded 

people, 581 ; after Bunker Hill, writes by allies, 185, 186; George II. of 

to England, “Americans will tight: England refuses to help idm, 186; 

England has lost her colonies for ever,** wins victory at Kossbach. 187; wins a 

624; writes to Strahan, saying, “ You great’ victory over Austrians at Leu- 

and 1 were long friends; you aro now then, recovers all Silesia, and saves 

iny enemy, and I am yours,** v. 12; Prussia, 190; says of Howe’s evacu- 

had not lioen active In ctmtinental con- atlon or Boston, “ The retreat, if not 

gress; after consultation with Jefferson necessary, was opportune,” v. 202; 

and others, reports an outline for con- foretells bankruptcy of France, if peace 

federating the colonies in one nation; is broken, vl. 85; rejects plan for trade 

his scheme aims at a real and enduring with America; had predicted Amerl- 

uiiion, and contains the two great ele- can independence, and regards decla- 

ments of American political life, 23, 24 ; ration of it as proof that colonies can- 

while lu Boston W'lf h committee of not be subjugated, 126; 8Upiw)rtH rights 

congress, contirms the affection and of neutrals, but declines <liroct trade 

con&dence which Washington ever with America; his summary treatment 

bore to him, 66; his theory of purposes of Elliott, the British minister, 123; 

of British coiilirmed by news from rcjetjts <»vertures for an alliance with 

Maine. 67; will not take his scat in England, 124; promises not h) he last to 

legislature on account of oath of alh3- recognise independence of the United 

glance to George III. exacted, 84; the States, and in January, 1778, writes, 

only member of delegation to congress desiring their complete success, 128; 

in favor of independence, 85; ap- will never make alliance with England, 

pointed member of commlNsion to 221 ; accedes to armed neutrality, 359, 
make treaty with France, 410; is be- Freilerlcksbu rg, Va., six hundred men 
lleved when lie says that independence gather at, who agree to disperse, but 
is sure, 520 ; places public opinion of to reassemble at a moment’s warning, 
Franco on tlie side of Ameri(!a, vl. 60; and defend the rights of Virginia from 
had advised his coiintry against woo- Invasion, 508. 

ing Spain, but retains coiitidence of Freedom, religious, in Virginia, i. 159; 
Frbncn cabinet, 164; oxclmies Spain in Maryland, act establishing, 193, IM; 
from American negotiations, 443 ; pro- ordinance of parliament about, 194; 
poses to Oswald the American comli- tlie effect of in Maryland, 195; growth 

tions of peace, 454 ; disobeying con- of tolerant sentiment, 353, 354 ; in Eng- 

gresB, wltfiliolds the conditions of i»eace land, has Its development in religion, 

from Vergennes, 4.55; instructed by ii. 80; of mind, tirst asserted in a reli- 

congress to effect the loan of four rail- j^ous form by Wycliffe, 185; personal 

lion dollars, 475; opposes guarantee, security of, not formally denied to 

in the treaty to English, of right to America by England; conceded as a 

collect debts due them In America, 477. IwMm, claimed by colonics as a blrth- 

Franklin, William, son of Benjamin, ap- right, 279; made its way through a 

pointed goyemor of New Jersey, to sue- series of sects, each founded on the 

ceed Hardy, lli. 211; active in sooth- Bible, 296; of all races and nationali- 

ing and eonfuslng patriots; arrested ties, rises from inthralmeiits of the 

and kept under guard till sent to Con- hand of violence, vi. 297 

necticut, v. 307 ; proposes to Germain to Free inquiry, spirit of. penetrates Gath- 
refiuce one of the middle colonies by oUc world, as it ha<l penetrated the 

hanging or exiling all its rebels, and Protestani ; illustrative cases of Lu- 

contT8<’ating their estates, vi. 171. ther and Descartes, vl. 71, 72; becomes 

Fraser, a Highiandor, acting brigadier speculative and skeptical in France; 

VOL. VI. 35 
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nnlveTBallty of its tTieatrc of labor » 73, 
74; wave of, broken aj^ahiRt the Pyre- 
neen, wliicli divide two diverse coun- 
tries, 74, 75. 

Free thouglit, its rise In Enf^land, lit. 
160; in Araerica, leads people to firnx 
itiHtitutloiis, 170, 

French, the, comj>ete for the Now World, 
i. 13 ; engage in fisheries, 13, 17 ; com- 
mit first act of iiostility against £u- 
rofx^ans in the Now World, 56; at- 
tempts of, to colonize Florida, not 
witliout eftbct, 63; hold continent from 
Bay Vertc to Penobscot River, lii. 47; 
send priests to proselyte the 'Six Na- 
tions, and traders to undersell the 
British, 6K; claim twenty of twenty- 
five parts of North America, 176. 

French cabinet, not one of chiefs of, 
primarily friendly to United States, 
vi. 83; strives to win co-operation of 
Spain in American alliance, ami thus 
delay action, 160; rushes into war to 
cripple England, 176; agrees to send 
troops to America, but hesitates as to 
number, 318; carries on the war with- 
out a plan ; Franklin has already the 
promise of a gift, of six millions and a 
loan of four, and Nocker consents to 
a loan of ten, 371 ; declines t«) furnisli 
means for the siege of New York, 
414. 

French Canadians, service of, in British 
army, calletl for, v. 641. 

French c.olonlzation, in North America, 
first effort to restrain, by Virginia 
colony, i. 112. 

Fremfij Kast India company, its decay, 
iil. .348. 

Freucli fleet, the, twelve ships of the line 
and three ft'igatos, anchors in Bay of 
Delaware, too late t,o Intercept Lord 
Ht>we*8 B(|iiadron, vl. 149; witli thirty- 
five liundred troops, arrives at New- 
port, 160 ; looked to for relief l>y south- 
ern states, 258. 

French officers at Brandywine; gal- 
laiilry of Mauduit Duplessis; Ixmls de 
Floury, whose behavior congress rec- 
ognizes; Lafayette, whom Washington 
coiiiineuds to the surgeon, as if he were 
his son, V. 690. 

French possessions in America, conquest 
of, inteii(kM.l t)y England; preparations 
by colonies for the enterprise, which 
is abamloned, U. 378. 

French posts, princli>al, In North Amer- 
ica, 11. 345, 346. 

French priests, early labors of, In Can- 
ada, 11. 297. 

French troops at Newport, eager for an 
attac^k from the British, vi. 310: sail 
for Hudson River, Bi>eeded cordially 
by the inhabitants, 414; entreat Wash- 
ingtot) to order assault on exterior 
posts at Yorktown, 425. 

Friday, Nov. 1, 1766, signalized In all 
the colcnies by demonstrations against 
stamp iK*.t, ill. 619. 

Friesland, fkmous for its love of liberty, 


declares In favor of receiving the 
American envoy, John Adams ; its 
example followed, vl. 433. 

Frobisher, Martin, a navigator, goes 
with a single small craft to Ijabrador, 
1. penetrates farther north tlian 
any former mariner, 69; his expedi- 
tion in 1578, and its paltry results, 70, 
71. 

‘ontenac, Count, governor of Canada, 
In war between hrance and England, 
charged to recover Hudson’s Bay, to 
protect Acadia, and aid in conqiiest 
of New York, ii. .'J47 ; puts Quebec in a 
state of defence, ami scoffk at Fhips’s 
demand for surrender, 351, 352; leads 
exx>edltion into Western New York, 
ravages country of Onondagas and 
Oneldas, 356. 

Fuca, John de, story of his sailing, In 
1693, into the straits that l>ear his 
name, a mere legend, 1. 72. 

Fuentes, Spanish minister to France, 
hopes the Engllsli will master their 
colonies, lest tlie Spanish colonies 
should catch th<^ fiame, iv. 103. 

Fuller, Rose, calls Boston port-bill a 
foolish act of oppression, and says it 
can be executed only by a military 
force, iv. 296, 297; moves repeal of 
tax on tea, 303. 

Fur-trade, hoi.»e of, loads to explorations 
in Patuxent region, i. 178; Weston’s 
attempt to monor^olize in Plymouth 
colony, 249; on Hudson River, left to 
private enterprise, it. 33; of Delaware, 
disputed by patroons, with Dutch West 
India company, 44 ; controlled by per- 
sonal enterprise, 346. 

Fur-traders, two French, in 1654, push 
west beyond Ijako Superior, ii. 320; 
others pass (viiiter of 1659 on that lake, 
and return to Quebec with much jieltry, 
321. 

G ADBDRN, Christopher, at Oongaree, com- 
mands artillery, lii. 232; his answer to 
invitation of New York Sons of Liberty, 
666, 567 ; had leagued patriot s of South 
Carolina to oppose all foreign taxation, 
iv. 26; his message to Boston, accom- 
panying first gifts of rice from South 
Carolina, 343 ; in continental congress, 
urges that Gage should be attacked 
and routed, 403, 404 ; remains in con- 
gress on retirement of his colleagues, 
407; rebukes jeaU>usy of New Eng- 
land, and eulogizes Its people, v. 64; 
makes passage from I’hiladelphia to 
Ciiarleston, in a small craft, amid 
great difficulties, 209 ; presents to 
South Carolina conventton the stand- 
ard to bo used by American navy; 
speaks openly for Indepca^dence, 233; 
a prisoner on parole; persuasive 
example of r^iiblican virtue; is im- 
prisoned at St. Augustine, vi. 285; 
falsely charged with conspiracy by 
Aiidr4, 328. 

Gage, successor to General Prldeaux, 
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ordered to take posseseion of pasBes 
near Ogdensbiirg, but fails to obey, lit. 
214 ; mtide. civil governor of Massachti- 
Betts, and sent over with four regl- 
mentB ; ordered to Hhut port of Boston, 
and to bring ringleaders to punish- 
ment, iv. 301; lit neither to reconcile 
nor to subdue; fears to arrest Samuel 
A<lamfi, Hancock, an<i Warren, as or- 
dered, 324; bis proclamation, denounc- 
ing the covenant and all who signed 
it, read throughout the continent with 
indignation, 347, 348; on observance 
of fast day by the TKJoplo, issues proc- 
lamation against “ hypocrisy and sedi- 
tion,’* 358; receives regulating act, atid 
two other oppressive ones, 370; assents 
to the councirs violating the act of 
parliament by meeting in Boston, 381 ; 
writes to Eikgland, that, “ to reduce 
New Kngland, a very respectable force 
should take the held, 385;** proptmes 
In a private letter that the obnoxious 
acts 1^ 8ust>endod ; in an othclal paper, 
that the colonies shtiuld be cut a<lrift 
and left to anarchy and rei»entance, 
4:M); superse<ied by William Howe; 
Hiiino’s characterization of him, 481; 
prepares to seize provincial stores at 
Concord, but most are removed; 
orders that no one be fiermitted to 
leave Boston, 516; proscribes Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock as rebels 
and traitors, all in arms around Bos- 
ton, and members of provincial gov- 
ernment and congress, atid establishes 
martial law In Massachusetts, 691 ; 
calls for thirty-two th<»iisaud troops: 
writes to Dartmouth that “we need 
not be tender of calling on the savages,** 
692; writes of Bunker Hill, “ The suc- 
cess, which was very necessary in our 
present condition, cost us dear, , . . the 
conquest of this c*>untry is not easy,** 
624 ; tries t(» territy Americans by pre- 
dicting coming of Kussians, Hessians, 
and Hanoverians; his cruelty to pris- 
oners, V. 32; cuts down the Boston 
Liberty Tree, 33; recalled, but without 
official censure, 68 ; sails for England ; 
dismissed with high rank and emolu- 
ments, C6 ; one of ills last acts to plot 
with British admiral revenge for de- 
tention of Cai>taiu Mo watt, at Port- 
land, 67. 

Gage's agents, their efforts to influence 
continental congress to concessions, iv. 
399. 

Galitzln, Prince, Busslan envoy at the 
Hague, Invites states-gencral to a 
union for protection of neutral trade 
and navigation, vi. 36L 368. 

Galloway, Joseph, of Pennsylvania, a 
royalist, urges vigorously complaints 
against proprietaries, lii. 434; acts as 
volunteer spy for British government; 
proposes sending ooloniiu envoys to 
British court, but the suggestion is 
spurned, iv. 3^ ; loses Ills importance, 
403; seconds Boss’s motion to insulate 


Massachusetts, 406; elected to second 
general congress, refuses to serve, 467 ; 
goes over to Howe, v. 457. 

Gallows, tise of, established by the Eng- 
lish; their officers threaten higliest 
American officers and statesmen with ; 
set up by Cornwallis for those ho styles 
deserters, vi. 330. 

Galvez, colleague of Florida Blanca, and 
mitdster of Stpain for the Indies ; honest 
and laborious, and prejudiced in favor 
of ooSimercial monopoly, v. 634. 

Galvez, Spanish governor of Louisiana, 
leartdng of war between Spain and 
England, drives the British ftom the 
Mississippi; plans recovery of East 
Florida, and taking of Pensacola and 
Mobile, vi. 229. 

Gama, Vasco da, his voyage to Hindo- 
stan, i. 10, 11. 

Gunsevoort, Lieutenant-colonel, com- 
mands fort at carrying-place, between 
St. Lawrence ana Hudson, v, 684; 
sends re-enforcemcnts to Herkimer, 
who drive through quarters of tlie 
Yorkers, capturing Sir John Johnson’s 
I)aperB, &c., 685/ receives from con- 
gress a vote of thanks and a command, 
686 . 

Garay, Francisco de, governor of Ja- 
maica. his exi>edltion to Gulf of Mexi- 
co aiKi the Mississipni Kivor, i. 25, 26; 
killed in a dispute with Cortes, 26. 

Gardner, Isaac;, of Brookline, a man of 
promise, killed by British on nine- 
teenth of April, 1775, iv. 531. 

Gardner, Tliomas, instructed, as repre- 
sentative of Cambridge in Massocdiu- 
setts legislature, to see that “ all tludr 
rights might be transmitted inviolaidu 
to their latest iK>sterity,** iv. 161 ; favor.s 
a solemn appeal to Heaven and a Joint 
effort to drive out tyrantiy, unless their 
rights are restored, 260; proposes a 
county congress in Middlesex, Mass.; 
consitiers the call to stand up for the 
CA)untry the call (»f God, iv. 372. 373; 
mortally wounded at Bunker Hill ; his 
death mourned by liis townsmen, and 
he has funeral honors by order of 
Wasliin^on, iv. 622, 623. 

Gareaii, Leonard, a missionary among 
the Hurons, stctrls with Drouillettes on 
a mission to the far west, and is killed 
by Indians, li. 320. 

Gkirnier, French charge at London, writes 
that act relieving Brltisli officers in 
America flrom responsibility to Amer- 
ican courts must result in comj:)lete 
reduction of colonies or their indepen- 
dence, 328 ; to Vergeniies, that he has 
bought a member of parliament, who 
will furnish valuable secret Itiforma- 
tion, 428; writes to Vergennes that 
every negotiation by present British 
ministry will fail in the colonies, and 
that the submission of the Americans 
is not to bo expected, 484 ; says Frank- 
lin will cut out work enough for minis- 
ters who have persecuted nlm, 496. 
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“ Gaspoe,” the» a British vessel of war, 
chases the Providence packet, runs 
ashore, and is captured, Iv. 2^5; Thur- 
low and Weddevhurn pronounce its 
burning worse than i)iracy,249; c(mi- 
missionors, on her capture, elicit no 
evidence, 207. 

QatoH, Horatio, adjutant-general of con- 
tinental army, his trifling character, v. 
6; nnide major-general, and appointed 
t(> command in Canada, 299 j^reseiits 
Wusliington's expression of regret for 
ahaiidohmont of Crown Point, and 
intrigues with New 'England mem- 
bers of congress to got Schuyler's place, 
3r>4; his dishonorable conduct before 
Trenton; hastens to Philadelxihia to 
intrigue witli congress, 478; New 
England members determined to make 
hirh commander of northern depart- 
ment, 564; boasts of his repulse of 
Carleton, and nduses to serve as a sub- 
ordinate at Ticonderoga; ordered by 
congress to take comman<l there, 656; 
stations Washington’s troops, 566; 
complains to Itancock that too many 
troojis are drawn to the derseys ; writes 
to IjOvcII, abusing Washington; loses 
his independent command. 557; elected 
by congress to suc(;eed Schuyler, and 
granted all he demamls, 690 ; enctanips 
at Behmus’s Heights, vL 4; does not 
appear in second, battle of Bolimus's 
Heights, 12; had he been firm, Bur- 
goy lie’s army would have surremlered 
as prisoners of war, 13, 14; consents 
to Btirgoyno’s stipulations, 14; does 
not send Morgan’s corjis to Washing- 
ton, as ordered; aniiouiicos his vic- 
tory, not to Wasliiiigtoii, but to con- 
gress, 22; complains to congress of 
the betrayal of his corresiM^mience to 
Washington, and comes to rupture 
with him, 40 ; denies the charge or con- 
spiring to supersede Washington, 45; 
appointed to iiidejiendent command 
or southern department. 275 ; plans to 
march directly to Camden ; ignores the 
best route, and starts on the sliortest, 
276; Issues a coiitldent pniclamation ; 
might liave turned Kawdoti’s flank, 
and easily captured Camden, 277; has 
only three thousand and fifty men lit 
for iluty, “ enough for our purpose,” he 
says; gives orders to march at night, 
and starts in haste, 278; runs away 
from battle, and pushes on to Char- 
lotte, and thence to Hillsborough, 281 ; 
subjected by congress to a court of 
inquiry, 380. 

Gates, Sir Thomas, one of throe commis- 
sioners to govern Virginia colony, i. 
106; reaches Virginia to And the col- 
ony In wretched condition, 107; flrrt 
namtKi in original patent for Virginia; 
takes three hundrt^ emigrants to Vir- 
ginia, and assumes the government, 

Gatinois. French regiment of, shares In 
storming of Vorktowu, vi. 426; Ijouis 


XVI. names lt " the Koyal Auvergne,” 

< Gazette, the Boston,” attacks on Ber- 
nard in, and censured by CQimcil ; liouso 
refuses to order prosecution of the 
printers; acquitted on trial, iv. 77; 
series of queries calls attention to origi- 
nal charter of colony, which reserves 
to the crown no negative on its laws, 
110; its solemn warning, 240, 241. 

Gkiiieral committee of New York, ono 
hundred in number; eighty-three meet 
as soon as chosen, and bind themselves 
to submit to committees and to con- 
gress, to withhold supplies from British 
troops, and at risk of Jiib and fortune to 
repel every attemjd. at ciifbrcitig taxa- 
tion by parliament, iv. 547; send letter 
to the king, signed by eighty -eight 
members, 647, 648. 

General govenimeiit. In America, its 
tendency toward helplessness, ami the 
CTowth of spirit of sepnrat ism among 
the people; name of “ United States ” 
gives place to ** Confederated States; ” 
cannot form regiments by its own au- 
thority; thirteen distinct sovereignties 
and thirteen aVmies, iiaving scarcely a 
syml>ol of unity, vl. 174, 175. 

Generalissimo of continental army, 
Massachusetts desires congress to ap- 
point (Hie, iv. 689; Washington pre- 
ferred by Joseph Warren, Warren of 
Plymouth, and others, iv. 590. 

Geography, study of, becomes general in 
Kiiglaiia, i. 68. 

George II., of* England, cares for Httlo 
except ids mistress, Hi. 03; impatient 
of rule of aristocracy, 107 ; his desire 
for peace, 242 ; dies in the hour of vic- 
tory, 254. 

George III., on his accession, first sends 
for Newcjistle, iii, 255; his si>ee(.*h in 
council, 255, 256; ids ruling paskion the 
restoration of prerogative, 257 ; hates 
“ popularity,” but is the iiistruinoiit of 
Its advance, 258; institutes courts in 
New York; names judges, and pays 
tliem, 291 ; strikes Duke of Devonshire’s 
name from council-book, 294; esteemed 
by his courtiers a patriot king, 369: 
gives ids sanction to system of colonial 
taxation, 399; gives liis *• hearty appro- 
baiioii ” to Grenville’s ” wise regula- 
tions ” as to^cohmies, 415; presents 
American question to parliament, as 
one of “obedience to the laws and re- 
spect for legislative authority of the 
kingdom,” 439; crazed at passage of 
stamp act, 461; on recovery, frames plan 
of regency, 464; humiliating terms of- 
fered 1dm by Grenville, and accepted, 
462. 463; again appeals to Oumberiaud, 
and through him summons Pitt, 484 ; 
unknowingly nromotes the revolution 
predicted oy Voltaire, 490; accounts 
n-om America grieve him, 528 ; notitles 
parliamout that orders had been issued 
for maintaining lawful authority in 
America, 638; declares himself lor a 
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modlfl cation, not the repeal, of the 
stamp act, 509; rives his assent to 
*• fiital repeal of the stain n act,” 585 ; 
chooses rather to lose colonies than 
to abate British claims of absolute 
authority, iv. 3 ; disapproves and re- 
jects i:>etitlons of colonies, 131; sets 
Iiiuiself and all Great Britain to sub- 
due the town of Boston, 134, 135; pre- 
ve!its repeal of duty on tea, 197; his 
character, 197 ; his highest object to 
couttrin ids authority, ;J39; adopts 
General Gago’s opinion in favor or a 
vigorous policy, his fierce denun- 
ciation of 0> J> Fox, 291 : assenta to act 
changing clig^rters of Massachusetts, 
aiifl destroys freedom «»f her towii- 
nieetings, 328; or<ler8 procurement of 
evidoiKJcs of treason on the x*art of 
Franklin and Arthur Bee, 340; dis- 
solves parliament, and brings on new 
ehictioii l)eforo lU'oposals for concilia- 
tion from America can be receivtMi, 
398; to new system, also Connecticut 
and Khode Island on the ruins of their 
charters, 40t;; never harbors a thought 
of concession, 428; says blows must 
decide whether they are fo bo sub- 
ject to Fiigland, or independent, 
430; Issues proclamation to snpjiress 
rebellion ami se<lltion, whicli is reml 
at the royal exchange amid hisses, v. 
80, 81; scoffs at thought of insurrec- 
tion, but phices troops where disonicr 
is feared, 89; had regarded the loss of 
the c-olonies as j>referable to a eo!iiie<*,- 
tlon on American principles, 109; says 
there could not bo a man bold or mad 
enough to treat for Britain on the basis 
of independence, vl. 02; confesses that 
time may come when it will be wise 
to abandon all Noii-li America, save 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and F'lorida, 
147 ; says no troops shall be withdrawn 
from colonies, nor their iudeftendence 
acknowledgeii, 225; the firm friend of 
the slave trade, 298; in 1709, assents 
to a Georgia- making slaves chat- 
tels, 307; a montli after surrender of 
Yorktown, writes: “No dithcultios 
can get me to consent to the getting 
of ])eHce at the expense of a separation 
frcuu America,” 431; consents, reluc- 
tantly, to Rockingham's stipulation of 
no veto of independence, 438 ; approves 
attempt to “sound Mr. Praiiklin,” 
and appointment of Oswald, 439; 
speaks of Independence as “ the dread- 
ful price ” now oftbred to America, 447; 
can contribute only his prayers to ne- 
gotiations for peace, 473, 

Georgia, languishing under a corpora- 
tion, which taxes, but does not pro- 
tect, til. 84; men or substance abandon 
It; trustees desire to surrender their 
charter; people strong enough to re- 
strain delegated authority, 85 ; major- 
ity of representatives send messenger 
to New York to promise concurrence 
in doings of congress, 504 ; most flour- 


ishing of colonies, iv. 86; legislature 
chouses Benjamin Franklin as its 
agent, 86; approves conduct ami cor- 
respondettoe of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, 140; congress adheres to all 
measures »)f resistance, and resolves 
not to purchase or employ any slaves 
imported ft*om Africa from that time, 
V. 24; people of, say Britain may 
destroy their towns, hut they can 
withdraw to back country, and tiro 
her out, 164; forms Sts now constitu- 
tion Feb. 5, 1777, 504; signs articles of 
confe<ioration, vl. 148; in three months 
from capture of Savanna)), all prop- 
erty of rebels in the state is «iis- 
posed of, 262; the n.iiine of British 
CTowB hateful ; their approach, ruin ; 
tiicir greed destroys the slave's hope 
of freedom, 262; in rural parts, patrltd- 
ism revives, and tlie civil government 
is restore)!, 461. 

Gerard, a settrotary of Vergeniies, at 
Philadelphia, disapproves the taking 
part by French oftlcers In any cabal, 
vl. 45; communicates intentions of 
king of France to American commis- 
sioners, 57; appointetl minister to 
ITnilcd States congress, 71; urges 
members of congress to reiioiiiice tlesiro 
for inentase of territory, 177; ordered 
to ascertain ultimate demands of con- 
gress, 196; urges abandonment of 
claims to flslierles, and valley and 
navigation of Mississipr>i, 198; says, 
if forced to choose betwoon alliance 
with Spain and one with the states, the 
king of France will not take the latter. 
20.3; tries to perHiia)ie congress to emi 
the war by a truce, and to effect 
Spanish alliance by trusting inagna- 
nlroity of Spanish king, 204. 

Germain, Lord George, d(3rive8 all the 
Amoricati disturbaiictis from repeal of 
stamp act, iv. 295; would put an end 
to t.ow'n-meeting8 and pnlitkia-l debates ; 
give corporate power to a few, as in 
jCiigland ; assimilat.e their constitutions 
to the Kiiglish ; take away their cliar- 
ters, 300; intmstu*! wdtn American 
department; cashiered for cowardice; 
eager and active in enlisting savages 
for British army, 544; with Burgoyne 
plans the northern canifiaign, both 
seeing the way clear for the army to 
march to Albany and New York, 545, 
646; on news of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, and evactiation of New Jersey, 
thinks Howe should be removed, that 
Clinton should command army in 
Canada, and Burgoyne that in New 
York, 546 ; defeials declaration of com- 
missioners to America, insisting that 
the Amerit^aris had become French by 
their alliance, vi. 154; persuadol that « 
Unlttsl States will fall with tbelr finan- 
ces, but, ignorant how to conciliate 
the war- weary, he adopts sanguinary 
measures to subdue; beset by refugees, 
who Are his passions, 170, 171 ; ai»prove8 
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com plot of Clinton and Arnold, 320; 
sees no reason to doubt the re- 
covery of the whole country for tlie 
king, 419 ; heaps praises on Cornwallis, 
4*9: forced to retire from the cabinet; 
raised to the peerage, but Bcorne<l in 
the lords for his cowardice and Inca- 
pacity, 431. 

Uennafn's plan of southern campaign of 
1778; Pensacola to be Htren^henedf 
Georgia and South Carolina t,o be oocu- 
pled; Florida rangers an<l Indians to 
attack southern firontier; line of oom- 
niimication to be established across 
South and North Carolina ; (Jliarlestoii 
to be taken; royal government to be 
restored In North Carolina ; all America 
south of Susquehnunah to return to its 
allegiance, vf. 250. 

German empire, a relic of middle ages ; 
its coini>osltion and sovereignty, ill. 
314, 315. 

Germans, the, of Philadelphia, idl on 
side of liberty, iv. 329. 

Oeiunantown, order of Howe’s force, vl. 
16 ; right wing of Americans surxtrlses 
the British picket ; the British retreat ; 
Cornwallis liurrles forward his gretia- 
ditu’H and IlesBlauH; Musgravc, with 
six companies of the British fortieth, 
occupies Chew’s house; Greene, com- 
manding American left wing, is not 
heard from ; Sullivan and Wayne 
separate and advance; Washington 
summons Musgravc to surrender, but 
the bearer of the flag is killed, 17; 
Wasliington goes to the front ; Greene’s 
delay, and confusion of his command ; 
attacks British right with two brl- 

S ades, and is driven back ; fatal blun- 
er of Woodford, 18; Washington 
orders a retreat; the disaster due to 
tardiness of Greene and inotllclency 
of Armstrong's militia; partial suc- 
cess encourages congress and the army ; 
the afrhir convinces Frederic of Prus- 
sia and the French cabinet that inde- 
pendence Is inevitable, 19. 

German troops, potentates assume 
right of hiring out their troops, wlio 
share in every great contest from 
Poland to Lisbon, s<nnetimes on oppo- 
site sides; crowds of adventurers otter 
their aid ; George III. contracits with a 
Hanoverian lieutenant-colonel for four 
thousand recruits ; he forages among 
the Swiss, and, despite op^sitiou of 
German diet and Austria, gets one 
hundred and Hfby men ; has recruiting 
stations in Neuwiod and Frankfort; 
his agents alde<l by British ministers 
and diplomatic agents, v. 169, 170 ; men 
of Aiispach not trusted with asms, 
and mutiny, 542; whole number of, 
3,596 ; all rvom Protestant nrincipal- 
iries, 542; facts as to the iilrlng of, 
gathered from paiiers of princes and 
ministers concerned ; they prove that 
the t ransmission of uncontrolled power 
inevitably develops corruptness and 


depravity, 543, 544; every dj^asty that 
furnished them to the British has 
ceased to reign, while the three Saxon 
families survive In realms increasingly 
prosperous, vi. 115. 

Germany, founds no colonies in Amer- 
ica, but givea it, in part, its laws of be- 
ing, vi. 01 ; German nobles take advan- 
tage of quarrel between popes and em- 
perors to oppress the people; rise of 
free towns, 93; the power of the pope, 
99; sale of absolution in Greece ana 
Borne, 99, 100; Luther’s teachings, a 
vindication for all men of the rights of 
reason, 101, 102; his writings, 103; 
Charles V. deserts Ids own standard, 
103, 104; thoughts of Germany ana 
America concur; Gustavus Adolphus 
recommends American co]oni;5ation as 
a blessing to the Protestant world; 
German emigration to America, 105, 
100; the thirty years* war; its effect 
on Germany, 106 ; elector of Branden- 
burg l>ecdmes king of Prussia and 
head of the Protestant church, 107; 
£n gland tries to set Russia against 
chief Protestant power of Europe, 
lOH, 109; Kant and his metlexl, 109, 
110; one of first Gormans to defena 
the cause of the United States, 110; 
Lessitig thinks that Americans are 
building the lodge of humanity, 
110, 111: Herder tldnks the Uidtea 
States shaped by nature for a new 
civilization ; Klopstock sees in Ameri- 
can war the inspiration of humanity, 
111 ; Goethe, always a friend to liV>orty, 
rejoices in successes of Ainerlcaus, 
112; Schiller’s sentiments such as be- 
came the poet of Germany; German 
political interest oontres in America, 
but representatives of Gorman intelli- 
gence Joiu to welcome United States 
t<i a nlace among nations, 113; jiassago 
of subsidized troop», in 1776, iwrmitt^ 
in ; abuses of recruiting ; British agents 
sensitive to dofamatJou bestowed on 
them ; rulers of larger states think the 
dignity of the empire insulted, v. 541. 

Gerry, Klbridgo, delegate to congress 
from Massachusetts, m place of Cush- 
ing, V. lt>4; in congress, obtains a re- 
consideration of article on fisheries, vi. 
290; cliampion of American rlgiits to 
fishoriOH, as had under British rule, 
201; excites a strong debate in con- 
j^ess, 203. 

Qibhou, the historian, can find no room 
for reply to Fox’s speech on American 
affkirs, iv, 467 ; writes to a friend about 
the expected Russian troops, v. 98; 
pronounces the war with America a 
tough business; " the thinking 
friends of the government are by 
no means sanguine," 365; agrees 
with Lord Minto, that, alter substance 
of inywor is gone, the name of inde- 
I>endence may bo granted to Ameri- 
cans, vi. 55; in debate on address to 
the king to disavow declaration of com- 
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misnioTiers, divides silently with the 
ft'ientlH of America, IM. 

Gibraltar, garrison of, reduced to famine, 
and relieved, vi. 375; whole force of 
Spain concentrated on the recovery of, 
441 ; Shelburne dares not firopose it« 
cession to Spain, 471 ; attack by French 
ami Spanish fleets repulsed, 475. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, writes to prove 
the possibility or a north-west passage, 
i. 68; obtains patent for colonization. 
73; his expoiiitiori fails, 74; a second 
attempt, wtdeh also falls, and its com- 
niamicr is lost at sea, 75. 

Gilbert. Kaleigh, commander of ship 
“ Mary and John,” in Plymouth corn- 

E any’s expedition, 1 204; visits Casco 
tuy, and sends his snip to iiinglaiid, 
205. 

Giiiiat, Lieutenant-colonel, commands a 
battalion at storming of Yorktown, vi. 
427. 

Oinnings, Sergeant, promoted by 'Wash- 
ington for good conduct In Meigs’s ex- 
pedition, V. .563. 

Gist, Cliristoriher, sent by Ohio company 
to examine western country, iii, 50*; 
invitcil to live with Wyamlots, 60; 
reaches last town of Delawares, just 
above mouth of Scioto, 51; lirst white 
man to see land bey<md Scioto, 51; his 
negotiations with Miamis (see Pkv/wa), 
52, 53 ; on a secoml tour, exjilores south- 
east of Ohio, as fai* as the Kanawha, 
60; joins Washington’s army, 76. 

Gist, C'olonel Naiiiunicl, comuii^sioned 
to take into public service two hundred 
re<l men amt fifty whit(?s of neighbor- 
ing counties, in order to counteract 
tile arts of British emissaries on the 
borders of Virginia and the Carolluas, 
vi. 51. 

Glmlwin, commander of fort at Detroit, 
iii. 378; re-enforce<l by Dalyell, 383. 
Glen, governor of South Carolina, pro- 
poses meeting of all colonial governors 
t(.> ailjnst quotas for service ou the 
Ohio, iii. 73. 

Gh>uce8ter, Duke of, brother of George 
111., received at Metz by the Oiunt 
de Broglie, and makes acquaintance 
of Lafayette, Iv. 604. 

Gloucester, Mass., freemen of, afllrm 
their readiness to stand for their rights 
and liberties, Iv. 2^ 240. 

Gloucester, opposite Yorktown, Va , for- 
tilleil by CornwaUis, vl. 420 ; the Brit- 
ish shut in at by French and Virginia 
troops, 425. 

Glover, commanding brigade, engages 
Howe’s iulvance below Kast Chester j 
in an action, commended in general 
ortltifft Vs 44X 

Glover, ^Joseph, an English clergyman, 
sails for New England with pnntiug- 
presH, but dies on the way, i. 330. 
Glover. William, elected governor of 
North Carolina by proprietaries* dep- 
uties, ii. 203. 

Godfrey, Edward, governor of Lygonia, 


protests against appropriation of that 
province by Massaenusetts, i. 348. 
Gooriz, Prussian minister to Russia, re- 

i iorts that time has come to fix a pub- 
ic law for neutral powers In a mari- 
time war, vl. 247, 

Goetlie, his birth and education ; acquires 
iileas of popular liberty, and wishes 
Americans success, vi. Ill, 112; young- 
est minister of Weimar, absent from 
conference which refuses to furnish 
troops to the British, but approves its 
action, 115. 

Gofte, William, one of Judges of Charles 
1., escapes to New^ England, i. 406. 
Gomez, Stephen, a l*ortuguese naviga- 
tor, seeks northern passage to Cathay; 
discovers Hmlson River, and brings 
homo a cargo of Indian slaves, i. 28. 
Gondomar, S])anis)i embassador to Eng- 
land, his prophecy as to American 
colonies, i. 124. 

Gonzalez, Antony, a Portuguese officer, 
introduces negro slaves to Euro])e, 1. 
132. 

Goodwin, John, Ids children bewitched, 
II. 248, 249. 

Gordon, Rev. William, of Roxbury, Mass., 
declares against ]>crpetuating slavery ; 
asks for final check on sale of slaves by 
an act of the state, vi. 307, 308. 
Gorgeana, the name given by Gorges to 
York, Me., on its becoming a city, i. 
347. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdlnando, bis attention 
turned to Maine, i. 91; leads Sir Joint 
Popham Into a scheme for colonizing 
in New England, 04 ; with John Mason, 
takes a patent for Laconia, ami makes 
settlements on banks of Piscataqua, 
267; invites the Scottisli nation to 
become guardian of iVoutier of Maine, 
250; govcrnor-gejioral of New Eng- 
land, 2(>3; obtains patent for teril- 
tory between the Kennebec and New 
Hampshire, 26,3* lor<i proprietary of 
Now Somersetshire, 264; slanders Mas- 
sachiisetts, 322; his character and 
career, 347. 

Gorges, Robert, receives patent for tract 
on Massacliusetts Bay, and smpolnted 
lieutenant-general or Now England, 
i. 255; failure of his colony, 265; his 
civil digidty ends in dispute with 
Weston, 256. 

Gorges, William, sent by his uncle, Sir 
Ferdlnando, to govern territory be- 
tween Kennebec and New Hampshire, 
1. 263. 

Gorges and Popliam expedition, the, sail- 
ing of, 1. 97 ; discussions of members, 
98; arrival in Bay of Chesapeake, 98; 
pitiable condition of the colony, 99. 
Gk>rbaui, Me., reports its swords not yet 
grown rusty, iv. 253. 

Gorton, Samuel, an enthusiast of Rhode 
Island, pronounces the clergy enemies 
to colonial lndoi>endence ; is Impris- 
oned, i. 338; but liberated; carries 
complaints to England, 354, 355. 
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Qoanold, Bartlioloinew, in 1602 Baila to 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., visits Cape Cod, 
enters Buzzard's Bay, i. 88; builds 
fort and storehouse on the island 
Elizabeth, the foundation of the tlrst 
New Enj^land colony, 88, 89; his re- 
ports of Ills voyage, 89; i>ersuades 
Wingliehl, Hunt, and <Tohn Smith to 
Join him in establishing a colony, 94; 
death of, 99. 

Goulding, William, patent Issued to, and 
others, for region from Sandy Hook 
to mouth of liaritaii, ii. 71. 

Goupll, Itoml, a captive novice, killed by 
Mohawks for maKiiig sign of the cross, 

ii. :J99, 310. 

Gotirgues, J>oinlnic de, leads expedition 
U) avenge the massacre of French in 
Florida hy Snanijirds. captures Sjian- 
ish fort, and iiangs prisoners, i. 61. 

Government of colonies, two systems of, 
one founded on prerogative, the other 
on supremacy o« narliauietit, iii. 23; 
the latter ultimately prevails, 23, 24. 

Governor, authority of, iliscussed in 
Massachusetts, i. 3f»l ; rotation In office 
enf»)Tced, 331 ; government of law, not 
of <iiscretion, <lcmaiided, .351. 

Governor of Virgltiia, uiuler King Wil- 
liam, extraordinary; helidessness of 
people against him, ii. 206. 

QovernoFs couia*!!, of Massachusetts, 
the few members lefc advise not to 
send troo)is into interior of province, 
but to ('.onstitute Boston a ** sah) place 
of retreat,” iv. 3«2. 

Gower, i>rcsldent of the council under 
Hlllsbonaigh, iv. (B ; sneering at Amer- 
ican “rights,” declares himself In fa- 
vor of enforcing the measures against 
the colonies, 449; ileniaiids rejection of 
i.'batham’s plan, 46.'>. 

Grafton, Duke of. h<0<is seals of northern 
department in Cuiiiberhiiul’s ministry, 

iii. 487 ; his eharattter; seeks Pitt, aiid 
gains Ids eontide.iice, 648; resigns his 
office in the ministiy, Iv. 4; left In 
position of prime niinlstor, 49; approves 
the late regulations for America, and 
says that ahrogating charters of Amer- 
ican colonies would n-ee them from their 
fetters, 62; yielding to king's Imper- 
tiinities, prepares to dismiss Biiclburne, 
120; resigns his office, 182; dtmiands 
rejection of Chatham’s plan, 465; re- 
bukes Camden for disavowing respon- 
sibility for the tea-tax, 4 Gh, 469; en- 
treats Lord Nortli to bring about a 
reconciliation; says that the contest Is 
not only hopeless, hut fraught with 
disgrace, v. KM) ; to the king complains 
of violent and impracticable schemes of 
ministers, saying, ** Doludetl them- 
selves, they are <iehiding your majes- 
ty;” as to hiring of German troops, 
siiys, “Tw'ice the nnml>er will only 
increase the disgrace, and never efiect 
the puriK>se,” 1(M); takes part with 
Duke of Manchester in opposition, and 
resigns his place as keeper of the i>rivy 


seal. 103: attempts, In honse of lords, 
to plead for conciliatioii, 201. 

Grand pensionary of Holland. Van Blcls- 
wljck, brings business before states 
of Holland to bo recotn mended to 
states-geiicral, vi. 232, 233; a weak 
politician, and inclined to England, 
favors accession to Hiissian dec- 
laration of i)rln(!iple8 of neutrality, 360. 

Grant, James, Mfldor, of Washington’s 
command in Forbes’s exi)oditioii, sent 
against Cherokees,. Jil. 279; burns tif- 
teeii Indian villages, 280; extends 
English frontier seventy miles west, 
and compels Cherokees to (jovenant 
|>eace, 281; he atfccts superciliousness 
toward soutlmni colonists; tiglits a 
duel with Miadleton, of South Caro- 
lina, 281 ; asserts in house of commons 
that he knows Americans well, and that 
they will not tight, rldiculhig them, 
to amusement of the hoiiso, iv. 466. 

Grant, commands two brigades in Howe’s 
army at battle of Lot^ Islaiui, v. 375; 
commands in New Jerst;y, on Corn- 
wallis’s departure for England, 469; 
warns Doiiop against attack on Tren- 
ton, 47(K 

Grail thaiii, British ambassador at Ma- 
drid, deceived by Florida Blanca, at- 
tests sinci'rily of Spain’s desire to bring 
about pacilication, vi. 180; appointed 
to foreign office, 452; assun's Franklin 
that the establishnienl of an honorable 
and lasting peace is the aim of the 
ministry, 471. 

Granville, Earl of, president of privy 
council, his enlightenment of Franklin 
as to king’s instructions, iii. 16.s; de- 
clares that colonies must not interfere 
with Great Britain in European mar- 
kets, 169, 

Grape Island, in Boston harbor, British 
attempt to secure the hay on ; two 
tliousand men from Weymouth, Brain- 
tree, and Uingham swarm to the place, 
and the English retreat, iv. 673. 

Grattan, Henry, leader or Irish patriots 
in 1778; in Irish pa,rliameiit, moves jiu 
amendment to address, that the coun- 
try can be saved only by free trade, vl. 
379. 

Graves, Admiral, arrives at Boston in the 
“Preston,” Iv. 348; succieeds Arbuth- 
not in naval comnSand at New York; 
of small ability and BklU : on a useless 
cruise before Boston, and cannot join 
Sir Samuel Hood, vl. 423; discovers 
French fleet at anchor at mouth of 
Chesapeake; his fleet so damaged In 
action that ensues, that he returns to 
Now York, abandoning Uie “ Terrible, 
423. 

Gravior, a missionary, succeeds Alloflez 
among the Mtamis; his achievements; 
bis death, ii. 300, 361. 

Gray. Samuel, killed by British soldiers 
in Boston, iv. 190. 

Groat Barringtim, Mass., judges of in- 
ferior court of iiampsldre 'meet at; 
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tlie regulating act having received 
king's approval, a mob forces the 
judges tu proiuiso to do no busiuess, iv. 
a75. 

Great Britain, opposed to Homan Catho* 
lie world iirul American mind, ii. 271: 
Xtarliaiiient holds itself absolute and 
unaccountable, 272; retains Gibraltar, 
making Spain her implacable enemy, 
389; makes war on human freedom, 
allured by phanttuii of absolute au- 
thority over colonies, iv. 308; its house 
of commons become venal, 308 ; excels 
the world as a planter of colonics, 312; 
seeks to create a distinct emjure to 
coerce and restrain the original colo- 
nies, ami to this end unites in one prov- 
ince Canada and the territory north- 
west of the Oliii), to liead of Bake Su- 
I»erior ami the Mississippi, 414. 

Grenada, Island of, <iutics on produce of, 
levied in colonics, iil. 429; captured by 
D'Kstaing's tieet, vi. 269. 

Green, Koger, lea<lH a company from 
Nansemund to river.s that how into 
Albemarle Sound, 1. 487. 

Green, Tiimdhy, publisher of the “New 
London GazetU;,” on Nov. 1, 1765, 
issues paiKU’ containing an appeal for 
liberty liy Stephen Joliusou, of l^yme, 
iii. 620, 521. 

Greene, Ckdonel Clirisiophor, of Hhode 
island, in comm and at fort on lied* 
bank, vi. 20. 

Greene, Natliaiiiel, commander of Bhode 
Island troops at Cambrnigo, iv. 543, 
644; starts to share in the conflict on 
news of Lexington, but retiirn.s to seat 
ill legislature; electeii general of Khodo 
Island brigade, 544, 546; elected briga- 
tlier-general of coiilluenlal army, v. 7 ; 
wriitis to Ward, in congress, from 
Khodc island, urging the declaration 
of imlepemleiice, 16(5; commands forces 
111 Brooklyn, 371 ; thinks that, consid- 
ering the dlfliculties, the retreat from 
Long island was the best eflectod he 
ever read of, 387 ; advises a general re- 
treat and burning of New York city 
ami suburbs, 392; comiiiatids a force at 
Fort Jjee, 434; shares rash coiifldenoe 
of congress, and thinks there is little 
to fear t ins campaign, 439; writes to 
Washington for instructions, but, m>t 
waiting for them, sends Kawliiigs's rifle 
regiment to Fort .^Vashington, 447 ; 
frames Jiis measurei^ directly contrary 
to Washington's orders; Instead of 
evacuating, re-enfotces Fort Washing- 
ton, ami reports to congress that Howe 
cannot take it, 449; permits ttiirty Brit- 
ish flat- boats to pass his post, 450; would 
never assume resi>onsiblllty for capture 
of Fort Washington, or confess his er- 
rors of J iidgmentfbut ascHbes the defeat 
to a panic, 463; surprised by British, 
makes hasty flight, 466; sent to Fhila- 
(ielpliia to explain the pressing wants 
of the army, 555; his unaccountable 
delay at Germantown, vi. 18, made 


quartermaster-general, and wants to 
retain command of a division, 48; 
in secret partnersbiiv with a member 
of commissary department, 49; repels 
attack on Sullivan’s right wing, and 
defeats the enemy, 162; asks for the 
southern cotnmaijiid, 254; resigns quar- 
termaster-generfuship abruptly, and 
congress, on advice of Washington, ap- 
points him to southern department, 
342; receives like jKiwers with Gatos^ 
but Buliject to commander in chict, 
380; gains confldeuoe and love of his 
troops, 382; want of national senti- 
ment in the troops; praises Washing- 
ton, 383; lire*! to emulation by Mor- 
gan’s success; advised by Morgan, 
Joins him at Shcrrald’s ford, 389; joins 
Morgau^s army at Guilfoni court- 
houi^, 392; his command crosses the 
Dan twelve hours ahead of Britisli, 
392; complimented for retn^it by 
Wiishlngton and others, 392, 393; re- 
enforced, prepares to hazard an action, 
and encamps near Guilford court- 
liouse, 394; lias the coiifldence of Vir- 
ginia and the south, ‘398; on Cornwal- 
lis's cscaiie, <letcrmines to carry the war 
into South Carolina, 401 ; takes position 
on Hohklrk's Hill near Canuien, 402; 
fails In siege of Ninety -Six, 406; joined 
by Sumter and Marion, pursues liaw- 
don, ami otters him battle, 405; de- 
taches troops to compel evacuation of 
Orangeburg, 406; pushes the British 
to Futaw Springs, and attacks them, 
407; his victory and defeat, 407 , 408; 
prepares to renew the light, 408; re- 
gains his old position on heights of 
Santee; what he liad accomidished in 
three mouths, 409; writes that nothing 
can save Cornwallis but a rapid retreat 
to Charleston, 424. 

Greene, Thomas, successor of Leonard 
Calvert as governor of Maryland, 1. 
192. 

Green Spring, skirmish at; Wayne sends 
Galvan to capture a British tield-pioce; 
Galvan, confronted by the British line, 
retreats to meet Wayne; the latter, 
flndlng himself outnumbered, lights on 
till Lafayette arrives to the rescue; 
losses small and equal, vi. 417, 418. 

Grenville, George, retires from British 
ministry on I'itt’s dismissal, iii. 145; 
desires to be chancellor of exchequer 
on Legge’s dismissal ; otters bill au- 
tborJziiig employment of oflloers of the 
navy as custom-house ottlcers; first 
who undertook rigidly to enforce navi- 
gation acts, 366; succeeds Bute as first 
Ford of the treitsury, 369; ttivors pro- 
tective system, 373; seeks information 
In every quarter before imposing tax 
system on America, 388; first lord of 
treasury, 391 ; adopts the scheme for 
taxing colonies, 396; claims for Kng- 
laiid exclusive trade with its coloiijes, 
3ii9; did not intend to introduce des- 
potic government into America, 409 ; 
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coTifeRHOA propriety of allowinff Amer- 
ica reproHeutatives In the body which 
taxed it, 411; perHlsts in Imimtilng 
stamp* tax, but agrees to postpone it a 
year, 411, 412: seeks palliatives to rec- 
oncile America to tax, 312; favors 
America in the whale-iishery, 412, 413; 
gives notice of a bill for stamp duties 
in America, 414 ; tendency of his ixdicy 
t4)wurd the colonies, 416; resolves on 
proposing American representation, 
443; proposes details of stamp act to 
house of commons, and argues in Its 
favor, 444, 446; his greatest triumph. 
435; surrenders sems of oftlt^, and 
urg<*H the king not to seiiarate his 
British and American dominions, 486 ; 
Ills administration turned out for ex- 
ercising its constitutional right to con- 
trol tile king in the use of the court fa- 
vor, 4 k 9; in house of commons, moves 
to consider America as ** resisting the 
laws by of>en and rebellious force,*' 
631; declares meetings like those In 
Boston to be illegal, and deserving of 
punish m eii t : fhvors prohibition of 
American hstieries, Iv. 76 ; his intiuence 
the spetdal resource of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, 37 ; agrees with Burke that the 
oriler requiring M lissachusetts to re- 
S('iud a vote under a penalty is illegal 
and unconstitutional, 130; his last and 
most honorable public act, the intro- 
duction of a bill to establish a more 
impartial mode of deciding disputed 
elections, 201. 

Grenville, Ge«>rge, the younger, attacks 
ailiiJinistraUun in harsh terms, and 
names Br>rd Chatham as the proper 
l»erson to treat with America, vi. 69. 

Grenville, Thomas, son of George, cho- 
sen by FOX to communicate with Ku- 
ropoan belligerents as to peace ; igno- 
rant and Inexperienced, welcomed in 
Paris by Franklin, who, introduces 
him to Vergennos, vl. 444; oilers Ver- 
geiines and 1>6 .Axauda peace on the 
basis of American imlcpendence and 
treaty of 1763, 444, 445; claims right 
to treat with America, but confesses 
that he is acting without the sanction 
of parlJjimeut, 447, 443. 

Grenville’s policy examined by a New 
York freeman, ill. 472-474. 

Grenville, Sir mcliard, commander of 
Raleigh’s expedition in 1586, i. 78; 
burns an Indian village, 70; sails for 
Eitgland, 79; returns with supidies, 
after departure of colony. 83. 

Greenwood, John, hangra for dissent, 
i. 226. 


Grey, Mnjor-genoral, attacks Wayne’s 
ciimmand. anti routs it, v. 600; sets 
nro to shipping at. New Bedford, and 
levies cattle and money on people of 
Martha’s Vineyard, vi. 152. 

Gridley, Jeremiah, counsel for the crown 
in trial touching writs of assistance, 
ill. 274. 

Gridley, Richard, an engineer, accom- 


S anies Prescott to Breed’s Hill, and 
raws lines of a redoubt, iv. 604, 605 ; 
forsakes Prescott, 605. 

Grlmahli, Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
reports an ardent desire for peace 
there ; tries to make a protecting al- 
liance with France, ill. 261: minister 
of foreign affairs, proposes to aid secretly 
the English colonies, if the king of Spain 
should not be known In the matter, 
v. 231 ; wishes nut to raise a republic 
on the western continent, but to let 
England exhaust herself in a long civil 
war; admits American sbijm to Span- 
ish iiorts, even privateers, but wishes 
no clmuge in relations of colonies to 
England, fearing their in(lei>cn<leiic 0 
for Spain, 363 ; oriven ffoni ministry 
and country, 533. 

Griudul, in 1676 made archbishop of 
Canterbury, but, refusing to suppress 
the liberty of prophesying, is susi>ended 
and made to resign, i. 222. 

Grotlus, first utters sentiment that 
“free ships make free goods,” 1. 164; 
reports aesigiiB of Nether landers as 
to explorations in America, li. 24; 
favors aristocratic party In United 
Provinces, and is arrested, 36; con- 
demned to imprisomiient for life, 37 ; 
establishes doctrine of freedom of the 
seas, 77. 

Ouadaloupe, captured by British, iii. 
210; private letters from, that North 
America coitld never remain long sub- 
ject to Britain; that acquisition of 
Canada would strengthen colonies to 
revolt, 244. 

Guercheville. Marcliioness de, protector 
of Jesuit missions in Canada, i. 19; 
joint projecf.<>r of French colony at 
Mt. Desert, 19; her right to colonize, 
112; her mission destroyed by Argali, 
113. 

Guilford court-house, battle of; position 
of Greene’s army, vl. 394, 395; advance 
of Cornwallis, and flight of North 
Carolina militia ; British i>ress back 
second American line, 395 ; are beaten 
back by the third, with great loss; 
Stewart’s first and second battalions 
of the guards cut to pieces; the Htjs- 
sians defeat the Americans, 396; 
Greene loaves his cannon and the 
field to the enemy, 396, 397 : though 
defeated, the Americans’^ conduct gal- 
lant ; transforms American army mto 
pursuers, the British to fugitives ; 
Cornwallis’s testimony, 397. 

Gunning, British ambassador to Russia, 
tells J%nlu tliat the rebellion In Amer- 
ica will soon be stopped, and asks leave 
to tell his king that he may reckon on 
a bcMly of her majesty’s infantry, v. 
63; thinks the empress means to send 
twenty thousand men, 03; armed with 
a letter from George HI. to the em- 
press, accepting her oilbr of troops, is 
instructed to ask of her twenty thou- 
sand troops, 92 ; waits on Panin by ap- 
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pointment, who denies that any offer of 
troops has been moile, and adds that 
the einproHB was opposed to having 
her troops eranloyed in Atnerioa, 94; 
dcnled'^ an audience of the empress, 
desires Panin to deliver the letter of 
Gefirge III.; offers to bo content with 
hfteen thousand men; again refused 
an audience by the empress, 95 ; on ar- 
rival of courier with x>roioct of treaty, 
sends it to Panin, and lowers his de- 
mand to ten thousand men, hut Panin 
gives him the empress’s answer, and 
declines further <liHC(isslon, 96. 

OuHtavuH Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
secs atlvaiitagus of Ainorican coionioH; 
employs funas of coloui/ltig corn pan j*- 
ft>r invasion of Germany, if. 46; com- 
mends colonisation just before his 
death. 47 ; naturally friendly to Franco 
for its aid in revolution of 1771 ; oldest 
colonisers of the Ilelaware his subjects ; 
eager to ])osses8 a colony ; accepts Kus- 
Sian declaration, vi. 359. 

Guzman, Nii£Lo, president of New Spain, 
1. 33. 

Gyles, Tliomas, murdered by Penob- 
scot Indians, 11. 319. 

Habkas Oourirs, benefit of, c1a!me<i by 
MasHSciiuHetts ; afUnned by Queen 
Anno to Virginia, 11. 279, 

Ha<l<i roll’s Point, near Charleston, a 
post establisUod there, v. 50. 

Hakluyt, Klchard, one of assignees of 
Kaleigh’s rights In Virginia, 1. 85; 
en courages an ox;>edltiun to New Kng- 
IuikI, 89; his activity in promoting 
colonization, 94. 

Hale, Nathan, a captain in Knowl ton’s 
regiment, a Yalegra<luate, Very young, 
volunteers to enter tlie British lines in 
disguise; seized, and carried before 
General Howe; avows Ids name and 
rank, and his puri>o8e; Howe orders 
him to be executeil without a trial; 
tlie services of a clergyman and a 
Bible denied him ; his noble speech on 
the gallows; his letters <lestroyed by 
the provost-marshal, v. 407, 408. 

**Hali Moon,” the, Hudson’s ship, In 
which lie ascends the Hudson Kiver, 
li. 25-28; detained at Dartmouth by 
Jealousy of Kiiglish, 33. 

Halifax, Karl ot; defends representative 
government in privy council, i. 481; 
Els character. 111, 25 , 26 ; finds colonies 
tending to legislative independence 
and rebellion, 26; determined to secure 
Nova Scotia and the Ohio valley, 28; 
pronounces cfjuntj^ west of Alio- 
ghanies centre of British dominions, 
29 ; signalizes bis entrance to office by 
planting Protestant colony in Nova 
Scotia, and granting lands for a Vir- 
ginia colony on the Ohio, 32 ; aspires 
to a seat in cabinet, 46; by royal com- 
mand, proi»osoH a plan of union of 
American colonies, founded on pre- 
rogative, and Imfiracticable, 169, 110; 


takes office under Pitt, 179; desirous 
to take charge of tlopartment of colo- 
nies, 300; secretary of state, under 
Grenville, takes southern department 
and colonies, 392. 

Halifax, the town, founde<.l by ex|>edl- 
tion “under Golonal Edward Oorn- 
wallis, iii. 31 ; settlement of, seen with 
anxiety by the French, 44 ; second and 
successful exi»edition sent to take 
Ohiogneoto, or Beaubasslii, 47. 

Halket, Sir Peter, his remains and his 
son’s burietl on Bradduck’s Field, by 
detachment of Forbes’s army, ill. 207. 

Halloweli, comidroller of Massachusetts, 
sent to ICngliiJjd, bearing royalist m^- 
counts of riots in Boston, iv. 92 ; exam- 
ined by Lord North and Jeukiiison, 
testifies to generally favorable condi- 
tion of sentiinont in the colonies, that 
the discontent was mainly confined to 
Boston, 98, 99. 

Hall, Lyman, presents liimself to second 
continental c«)iigress, as a delegate 
ft’i>in the parish of St. John’s, Cia. ; 
is received with a right to vote, except 
when the question iS taken by colonies, 
iv. 670. 

Hamilton, Alexander, first aTtpears at 
meeting of New York; his history, iv. 
355, 356; ids sympathies at first with 
the Britisli, 356 ; a pamphlet from his 
pen in circulation since December, 
1774, and In February, 1775, he puts 
forth another, declaring his atlvocacy 
of a limited monarchy, and his attach- 
ment to essential rights of mankind 
and to civil . liberties, 458; believes 
tliat coimdos will, ere long, unite in an 
iudlssoluble chain, 406 ; servos a battery 
at Karitari bridge, v. 459 ; Joins Wash- 
ington’s staff, and becomes familiar 
with national affairs, 553; gives con- 
fess a false alarm, so that members 
leave their bet is, and fiee to Lancaster, 
GjOO ; commends young Laurens’s pro- 
ject of raising blkck troops, vl. 266: 
thinks Andre's death Just, but would 
have his feelini^ ruspectb^l, 330 ; Wasli- 
Ington’s ablest secretary ; Ills oppor- 
tunities for sound Judgment of i>ublio 
affairs, 343; invites Duane to call 
a convention of all the states, with 
»ower to form a general confederation; 
races causes of congress’s want or 
power ; doubts not that a republic can 
be formed over an extended territory. 
345, 346; the fittest man for siHxsiai 
envoy to Prance, but not known to 
congress, 350 ; his views like those of 
Bober t Morris, 413; stinging law at 
Albany, explains to New York legisla- 
ture how the United States can obtain 
a constitution ; a delegate to congress 
New York, and b^omes colleague 
of Madison ; one supplements the other, 
466 467. 

Hamilton, Andrew, governor of part of 
New Jersey, under West Jersey so- 
ciety, 11. 224. 
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Hamilton, Lieutenant-colonel, leads 
storniing party at Yorktown, vl. 420. 

Hamilton, lieutenant-governor of l>e- 
troit, writes to secretary of state tliat 
small parties of Indians will ** fall on 
the scattered settlers on tlie Ohio,” and 
discourages every thought of mercy, v. 
42.'1; sends out fifteen parties of rod 
men, with white ot&cers, to ravage the 
frontiers of Virginia, 510 ; and Pennsyl- 
vania, 584 ; sends savages to American 
frontier; takes Vincennes, and drives 
people back to British allegiance ; an- 
nounces to Spanish governor his pur- 
pose to recover Illinois, vi. 187 ; his 
managemeut of Indians; plaiiiiiug 
murderous expeditions, wJieii attacked 
hy Clark, and surrenders the town 
after long resistance, 189, 190. 

Hamnden, John, rutnor that he em- 
barked for New England, 1. 327. 

Hampton, Va., blockaded and attacked 
by Hiinrnure, who is driven off with 
loss, V. 145. 

Hancock, John, of Boston, owns first 
Aineric.an ship iliat went to sea with a 
rich cargo without stAinpod papers, 
Iv. 532; tiie king gives or<lers to tempt 
him by marks of favor, 220; protluces 
to house copies of Hutchiiison*s letters, 
and scatters them throughout the 
colonies, 204; urges people not only tr» 
pray, but act, *"ana even die for tbe 
prosperity of our New Jerusalem,” 
294; his commission In Bo.stoii cadets 
revoked by Cage, 373; warned by War- 
ren of Gage’s intentions towanl Con- 
coni, 510; elected president of con- 
tinental congress, 582; desires to serve 
under Washington, v. 14; forwards to 
Washington authorization <»l' Cinigress 
to attack Boston, 154; while president 
of congress, leans toward the south, 
which is unanimous in voting him 
thanks on liis resignation, while three 
north ernmt>8t states of New England 
vote nay, vi. 309; vain, and neglectful 
of business, 413. 

Hanging Ko(;k, a British post In South 
Carolina, surprised by Sumter; a regl- 
inont of refugees flee, and their |»aaic 
is caught ^ the Prince of Wales regi- 
ment, vi. 273. 

Hanoverian troops hired bv George 111. ; 
live battalions niustereu into British 
service, to garrison Gibraltar and 
Minorca; tempted by recruiting agents 
of Frederic of Prussia; embark at port 
of Uitzebiittel, October 6, and kept- in 
harbor by the winds till November 1, 
V. 58. 

Hansford, Thomas, a Virginia partisan 
leader, surprised by Beverley, .and 
condemned to death by Berkeley; his 
noble dying words, i. 555. 

Hariumrt, Lieutenant-colonel, of British 
army, captures Charles Lee, v. 465. 

Hardwicke, Lord, invited to enter Brit- 
ish cabinet ; refuses, and gives the 
king advice, iU. 389. 


Hardy, governor of New Jersey, dis- 
missed for commissioning Judges dur- 
ing good behavior, iii. 291. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, commands British” 
fleet to meet French and Spanisli in- 
vasion; does not or will not see the 
enemy, vi. 226. 

Harlot, member and historian of Ha- 
leigh’s ejqiedition In 1585, inventor of 
system of notation in algebra, i. 78; 
his observations in Virginia, 79, 80; 
his testimony induces new expedi- 
tion, 83. 

Harlem, heights of, Washington’s army 
remain on nearly four weeks; its sur- 
roundiiigs and defences, v. 433, 434. 

Harmony between American and French 
oMcors, and in mixed council of war, 
vi. 421. 

Harnett, Cornelius, of Now Hanover, 
N.C.. called the Samuel Adams of 
North Carolina; says of news of l^ex- 
lugton and Concord, ” For God’s sake, 
forward it by night and by day,” iv. 
533; electoti president of i>r(>vincial 
council of that colony, v. 56; e\emx>ted 
in Clinton’s otter of pardon, 212. 

Harris, British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, is refused an auditmceof, vi. 231; 
says Panin receives all his iileas from 
Frederic of X’russia, and tries to cir- 
cumvent him thri)Ugh Potemkin, who, 
he thinks, can be bouglit for eighty 
thousand pounds, 239; asks empress 
for her armed mediation, which is re- 
fused, 240; chagrined by Panin’s an- 
swer, to King Gorge’s letter, seeks Po- 
temkin for consmation, 243; to detach 
Kiissia from complainants of British 
violations of neutral rights, T*r<>mises 
that Uussian navigation shall never 
be interrupted by British vessels, 244. 

Harris, Captain, at Banker Hill struck 
at retlnuot at last charge, falls into 
arms of Lord Hawdoti, his lieutenant, 
and saved; of four soldiers who lifted 
him, tliree mortally wounded, iv. 021. 

Harrison, Lieutenant-colonel, represents 
Washington in conference as to ex- 
change of prisoners; foils the insidifuis 
questions of his British associates as 
to the corruptibility of Washington, 
V. 549, 650. 

Harrison, of Virginia, member of con- 
tinental congress, conducts John 
Adams to the chair, saying, ” We will 
show Britain how much we value her 

S roscriptions ” [Samuel Adams and 
[aucock liaving been proscribed], iv. 
582; his answer to Dickinson, v. 12; 
member of congressional committee 
sunt to reform the continental army, 
65. 

Harrod, at Boiling Spring, Ky., his 
pioneer achievements; builds first log 
^biii In Kentucky ; his disappearance, 

HarttbM, Conn., site of, bought and oc- 
cux>lod by Dutch beforo any English 
Immigration to Connecticut, ii. 45. 
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Hartley, vlslta Franklin as an Informal 
agent, and itt told that conciliation 
pOHsihle otdy though indeT»endonce, v. 
547 ; scfuls Ci>i>io8 of Lord North’s con- 
ciliation bills to Franklin, vl. Gl: is 
again sent to Paris to ask of Franklin 
an otter of 8<jme alliance, or some favor 
in trade, 70. 

Harvard College, foutnied in 1(J3«, i. 330; 
general support of, by Now Fiiglana 
colonies, 3Gf). 

Hai-vey, John, commissioner to inves- 
tigate attalrs of Virginia, i. 147 ; com- 
luissionod governor, 153; his method 
of administration, 154; courts favor 
of ijor<l lialtiinore, 154; hateful to 
colonists, 164; deposed, and gf>c8 to 
Knglan<l, 155; his case examined by 
jjrivy council, 155.; rec(3ives» now com- 
mission, and returns to Virginia, 16(i; 
superseded by Sir Francis Wyatt, 
15<>. 

Hatteras Indians, conjecture that sur- 
vivors of Koanokc colony were adopted 
by, i. 8G. 

Hav^^na, its importance; its conquest 
attempted by England, ill. 292; be- 
sieged by English, and its surrender, 
293, 

Haverhill, attack o<l by French and In- 
dians under liortcl do Kouvillu and 
lies Chailloiis, and many people mas- 
sacred, li. 425, 427. 

Haviiand, Colonel, leads force from 
Crown Point to Montreal, iii. 240. 

Hawke, Sir Edward, attacks an<l defeats 
French lleet under Const, ans, iii. 226. 

Hawkins, Sir John, a slave-merchant, 
succt>rH Froncli colony in Florida, i. 
66 ; lirst tf> interest England lu slave- 
tra<ie, 136. 

Hawley, Joseph, member of Massachii- 
setts legislature for Northampton, de- 
clares that “ the parliament of Great 
Britain has no right to legislate for us,” 
iv. 24; expelled by Hutchinson from 
bar of superior court, 25; unfitted by 
his excitat>le nature to guide, 09; 
writes letter to mcnibors or congress, 
saving, “ We must light, If we cannot 
otiierwise rid oursel ves of British tax- 
ation,” and that “our salvation de- 
pends on a military union,” 374; 
thinks four New England colonies 
could sustain ihemsclves against Great 
Britain, 391 ; tlrst to discern the coming 
national government, writes to Sam- 
uel Adams, ” It is time for your body to 
form into a parliament of two houses,” 
V. «3, 84. 

Hay ley, M. P. for London, rebukes the 
levity of the house of commons, iv. 
462. • 

Haync, Isaac, of South Carolina, after 
fhll of Charleston, obtains British pro- 
tection, but vows never to serve under 
British Hag; on failure of British to 
protect him, leads militia against 
them ; made prisoner, and sent to gal- 
lows by Bawaon, against entreaties of 


Hayne’s children and the women of 
the proviiice, vi. 406, 407, 

Haynes, a passenger on the “Oilflln,” 
his clnirracter, i. 290. 

Haynes, Josiah, an octogenarian, deacon 
or Sudbury church, alter Concord 
tight, urges an attack on British troops 
at Sontli Bridge, iv, 528; killeti while 
pursuing the British, 629. 

Hayti, island, first spot In America that 
receHo4l African slaves; first example 
of Aft*icaii liberty, i. 136. 

Haywanl, James, of Acton, mortally 
wounded while pursuing the British 
from Concord, by a regular, whom ho 
killed, iv. 529. 

Heads of executive dotjartments of con- 
gress substitute<l for e.vociitivo com- 
mittees; finances, llobert Morris; for- 
eign aftiiirs, Hubert Jiivingston, agree- 
ably to the wish of Luzeriio, vi. 413. 

Heath, Sir Kobert, patent for Carolina 
issued to, 1. 484, 485. 

Heath, William, of Uoxbiiry, Mass., 
eUxited brigadior-gcueral of continen- 
tal army; lioiiest, but vain an<l incom- 
petent, v. 7 ; put in .command of posts 
on Hudson River, 449. 

Heemskork, Van Jiicob, a Dutch naviga- 
tor, vainly ti’ies to pass to the south 
of Nova Zcmbla, li. 22. 

Heister, Lieutenant-general, chief com- 
mander of Hessian troops ; brave, but 
without military genius, v. 177; his 
recall demanded ; unwilling to have 
his men killed in disproportionate 
numbers, 640. 

Hemp, bounty on American, restored, 
but American manufactures of linen 
frowned on, iii. 413. 

Heiily, l.*ord, denounces people of Boston 
for deliaTu;e of authority, iv. 129. 

Hciily, Thomas, of Charlestown, Mass., 
“one of the best otticors in the army,” 
killed, in an attemi>t to capture Bau- 
dall’s Island, v. 408. 

Hennepin, in the pay of William Hi., 
publishes a brwk, Jn which ho falsely 
claims to ha ve first descended the Mis- 
sissippi; has an audience with William 
111., to urge settlement of banks of 
Mississippi, ii. 3(h5. 

Henry Vlll., still a Romanist, 1. 211; 
his rigid and cruel policy, 212. 

Henry, Patrick, says in cmigrcss, of War- 
ren’^s death, that “ a breach on af- 
fections was needed to rouse the coun- 
try to action,” V. 7 ; elected colonel of 
first regiment of Virginia regulars, 
43; governor of Virginia, 303: receives 
with scorn Bush’s letter abusive of 
Washington, and sends It to that gen- 
eral, vi. 43; pleiids against Maury, a 
clergyman, in a trial on a oontra(;t for 
payment of tobacco, claiming for Vir- 
ginia the right of directing her alfairs 
against monarchy and priestcraft, iii. 
406; charged with treason, 408; in 
assembly, maintains that Virginians 
inherit equal franchises with people 
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of Great Britain, and that assembly 
alone has right, to lay taxes, 4GB, 469; 
attempt to strike out his resolutions 
from theioumals; “ Virginia rang the 
alarm-bell for the continent,” 470; his 
argument against slavery, iv. 2^13, 234; 
objects to Gailow.ay’s scheme for presi- 
dent-general, 4(»2; nearing of Hawley’s 
prophetic words, ** We must fight,” 
says, “ I am or that man’s mind,” 
4il; his estimate of Washington, 412; 
nn>ves in conventiiJU to put colony in 
a state of defence. 305; leads indepen- 
dent company of Hanover to Williams- 
burg, 630; denounced In governor’s 
promamation, 631 . 

Herbert, George, anticipates the speedy 
spread of religion in America, i. 121. 

Herkimer, leader of Try on county mili- 
tia in encounter with St Leger’s 
troops, V. 584; batlly wounded, but 
remains, giving orders, 685; ** first re- 
versed the gloomy scene ” of the nort.li- 
eni campai^i, according to Washing- 
ton ; a monument voted to him by 
congress, 686. 

Hervey, a boy of sixteen, lieutenant in 
British sixty-second, at liattlc of Beh- 
mtis’s Heights mortally wounded, says. 
” Toll my uncle I die like a soldier,** 
Vi. 7. 

Hesse-Oassel, prince of, writes to George 
III., ofibrlng his regiment of five hun- 
dred men; Tiurries to England to urge 
his proposition, v. 91; eager to serve 
King George ill., aiul demands a 
special subsidy for bis ze/U, v. 178; has 
a rival in his own father, but fur- 
nishes ninety-one recruits, and four 
hundred and sixty-eight additional 
yagers, 640. 

Hesse, elector of, leases his troops to 
England, lit. 146, 

Hesse, landgrave of, begins to think his 
services as a dealer la troops may be 
demanded, iv. 562. 

Hessian trooiis hired by George III., v. 
174 ; among the best in Eiiroiie, 177 ; 
their proportion of tlie population one 
in four of able-bodied men, 180; arrive 
at New York, eager for war, 371 ; total 
number furnlsheu; their losses by battle 
aud fever, 640; landgrave impresses 
men, to make goml their losses, vi. 53; 
two regiments captured at YorktoMm, 
aud recognising their countrymen in 
French regiment, embrac^e, 429. 

Hetb, William, second lieutenant in 
Daniel Morgan*8 company, v. 30. 

Hewes, of North Carolina, expects, if he 
sufibrs as an American rebel, to be 
translated, ” as Enoch was of old,’* iv. 
410. 

Higginson, Rev. Francis, brought over 
by Massachusetts Bay company, i. 269; 
his happy death, 282. 

Higginson, John, minister of Salem, 
quotes Scripture against Andros's legal 
authorities, ii. 267, 258. 

Highlands of the head-springs of Yadkin 


and Catawba, spirit of Independence 
animates people of, who arc mostly 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, iv. 677. 

Highlanders, two battalions of, raised 
by Pitt for service in America, iii. 164 ; 
in North Carolina, ministry still hrfpes 
to rouse thorn to king’s service, iv. 
663: settle In Carolina; whole iielgh- 
bornoods ft’om Basay and Skye pass 
over to Carolina, carrying witli them 
their language, customs, and opinions, 
V. 52, 63. 

Hill. John, commands land force of ox- 
|)edition for conquest of Canada, ii. 
380, 381. 

HillslKirough, Earl of, at head of board of 
tratle, iii. 392; secretary of department 
for colonies, iv. 64; onlers Bernanl to 
require Massachusetts house to resciml 
the resolution which gave birth to cir- 
cular letter, or to disstfive it, 83, 84; 
resolves to make Bernunl lieutenant- 
governor of Virginia, and Hnl.cdiinson 
overni>r of MaKsacdiiiHetts. 88; takes 
is opinions from Bernard, 96; doidaroa 
tliat parliament must give up its au- 
thority over colonies, or re<ln(!e them 
to submission, 139; his plan for alter- 
ing charter of Massachusetts laid aside, 
163; says nothing can be grantcHl to 
Americans, save wliat they ask wltli a 
halter round tlieir necks, i58 ; eniboid- 
ene<i by strength of ministry and ap- 
parent tranquillity In America, gives 
free scope to his conceit and passion; 
left with few supporters, the king tires 
of him, and his colleagiios conspire 
against him, 237; demands of Kieli- 
mond how llockingham would have 
England crouch to the vliMirs and reb- 
els In America, vi. 69. 

“Hind,” the, a vessel in Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s exriodition to North America, 
i. 75. 

Hingham, military election in, set aside 
by magistrates ; triumph of the author- 
ities, 1. 362; the root of the trouble “a 
presbyteriai spirit,” 352 ; result of dls- 
cuHsion the restriction of magistrates* 
power over militia, 353. 

Historian, the ottioe of, v. 69: ho traces 
vestiges of morals through the practice 
of all ages, and confirms by Iml action 
the intuitions of reason; must have 
an unbiassed mind, candor, analytical 
ptjwer, v. 69, 70; Impartiality in ac- 
counting for political oonfiicts easy, if 
l>ehind every i>arty lies an “eternal 
thought,” and If generating cause of 
every party is a i>ermaneut force, es- 
sential to the welbbelng of society; 
every party originates in human nature 
and the necessities of life In a commu- 
nity, 71 ; the dangers of partiality, 71, 
72. 

Historians, American, the tone of, with 
reforence to He volution, forbearing; 

‘ they bring to their work no prejudices 
against England; slanders of courts 
originate nw with citizens of a xepub- 
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lie, who look on aristocrats and sover- 
oigiiH as men, v. 73. 

History, receives vitality from continuity 
of man’s progress, ili. 7 : by recognising 
past ages as a part tu life, sbe wins 
power tK> move the soul; most cheering 
of all pursuits, 8. 

Hobkirk’s Hill, battle of; Greene’s pick- 
ets attacked by Kawdon; his prompt 
disposititms, vi. 402; failure to execute 
his orders; two regiments give way; 
British break his centre, and he re- 
treats ; the losses equal ; Itawdon re- 
tires to Cn.mtlen, aiuf, re-enlbrcod, pur- 
sues Grotuie, but is kept at bay, 403. 

Holderncsso, Karl of, successor of l)uke 
of Be<ifonl, his characteristics, lil. 57; 
transferred to northern department, 
105; his resignation bought by a pen- 
sion and reversion, 200. 

Holland, vindicates freedom of the sea, I. 
103, 104; extent of her commerce, 104; 
discusses proposals of peace and cojii- 
inerco with Virginia, 174; shelters the 
Knglish separatists, 230; her war with 
Kngland does not disturb the Ameri- 
can c<»Ionie8, 358, 3r»‘); <lesire of western 
settlonnuits to reduce New Amsterdam, 
359 ; three of the four united colonies 
declare for war, but Massachusetts 
urges <lclay, 359; llrst voyages from, 
to America, in 1597i ii. 23; be- 
comes example of maritime freedom, 
2Sf4; thr«atene<l by Great Britain for 
jiermitting commerce between St. Eur 
Statius and the United States, v. 524; 
British ambassador at Hague oematids 
disavowal of salute to an American 
vessel by tlie fort on St. Kustatius, and 
the recall of its governor, 525; this de- 
mand iruxuises the nation ; recalls the 
governor, but returns the pai>er to 
Yorke, the ambassador. 

Hollis, 3’honias, writes from England to 
Boston to build no hoiMss on the king, 
and foresees iudepciiiience of America, 
iii. 297, 

Holt, efohn, publishes a paper at Norfolk, 
Va. ; two of his printers and printing 
material carried oli' by Lord Dunmore, 
V. 144. 

Homespun, general inclination in New 
Engiatid to be cla<l In, iii. 566. 

Hood, Sir Samuel, commands British 
squadron sent to Chesai>eake Bay, vi. 
423. 

Hood, Zachariah, stamp-master for 
Maryland, dees to fort of New York, 
lit. 496. 

Hooker, Thomas, a x>asHengeT in the 
“Grliftn,'* ‘*the one rich pc^rl with 
which Europe more than repaid Amer- 
ica for the treasures from her coast,” 
i. 201 ; leads emigrants to Connecticut, 
312; his correspondence with Winthrop, 

Hooper, William, a native of Boston, in 
North Carolitia convention brings ror- 
ward Franklin’s plan of a confe<ieracy ; 
his draft of an address to the British 


people, disavowing desire for Inde- 
{lendence, and asking only to be re- 
stored to the stahut existing beftu'e 
1763, adopte<l, V. 55; his house burned 
by order of Governor Martin, 242; his 
noble tribute to Washington, 499. 

Ho)>kins, a New England clergyman, 
founds morals on the doctrine of dis- 
interested love, enjv)iiilng the duty of 
every one to sacrifice himself for the 
glory of God and the fteedom of his 
country, Iv. 239. 

Hopkins, governor of Khode Island, 
thinks ” little dependence could be had 
on voluntary union ” Iii. 116. 

Hopkins, Sairiiiel, a theologian of Tiliode 
Island, llrst broaches idea that negroes 
may be emancipated ami transjiorted 
tii Africa ; his memorial to congress, v. 
216. 

Hore, of London, leads expedition to 
Newfoundland, i. 65. 

Horsmandeii, meml)or of “ Oaspee ” com- 
iiiission, urges abrogation of charters 
of Coiiiie<du.‘ut and Khode Island, and 
consol illation of them in one royal gov- 
ernment, iv. 257. 

Hosmer, Abner, of Acton, Mass., killed 
at the Concord light, iv. 627. 

Hostility, lirst act of, against colonies by 
Great Britain adopts wlieti America 
thought of nothing more thnn i»etltion- 
iug, and the ]ion-itu|»ortatioii agree- 
ment, which was as yet void. iv. 89. 

House of commons, having been 
“Xiurgetl,” self-coiistituUKl sole legis- 
lature and sovereign of England, *‘a 
sort of colle<;tive, self-constituted, per- 
l>etual dictatorshli»,’' 1. 391 ; rejniily 
votes stipjilies for military establish- 
ment in colonies, and renews grant 
of land-tax, iii. 404; resolution that 
king has power to bind the crdoiiies 
and their people, in all cases, fuissed, 
56.3; Conway asks loiive to bring in a 
bill to repeal the stamp art: the act 
reiK3aled, 575; the bill passed, alhrm- 
ing authority of parliament over Amer- 
ica in all cases, and declaring oiqiosing 
resolutions of American asseiublies 
null, 582; doors of, closed against 
American agent of colonies and Ameri- 
can merchants, 44; Townshemi de- 
mands interposition of parliament in 
the case of New York, urging that 
that province be rostrainwi from any 
legislative act till it c<uni>lied ; pro- 
X>osod establishment of board of com- 
udHsloners of customs in Atnorica, and 
changes In duties; the minister to 
establish a civil list in every i>rovlnce, 
and to grant salaries as far as Ameri- 
can revenue went, 46, 46; urges that 
every American before entering otHce 
sliomd sign an acknowledgment of the 
unUmlteJ sovereignty of Great Brit- 
ain, 47; Grenville moves that the re- 
bellion in the colonies be suppressed 
by force, 47 , 48; the king asked to 
make inquisition for treason In Boe- 
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ton, 146 ; reply of Sir George Saville to 
aristocrats, 178, 179; bill roatl to reg- 
ulate government of Massachusetts, 
aboUf^iig town-meetings except for 
choice of towii-oihcers, changing mode 
of electing councillors and rei»resenta- 
tlves, giving appointment of sherilt* to 
governor, and making jury system a 
snare, 602, 303; Barr«^ declares that 
tile scheme of subduing colonies was 
wild and iinr>racticab]e ; ” Lord North 
is sustained, 431 ; petitions in behalf of 
America, and her friends in Kngland 
ridiculed as “doa<l in law,” 462; Ac- 
land, moving the king’s address, re- 
duces question at issue to this: ** Does 
Britain choose to atuiuiesee In the in- 
depeinleiice of America, or to enforce 
her submission? ” A<lair urges experi- 
ment of yielding to colonies’ demands; 
Sir Gilbert Klliott would send with 
armament terms of aecommmlation ; 
Kigby votes for tJio address, because it 
saiictilios coercive meiisures; America 
must be conquered ; the liouse eontirms 
its previous vote, v. lOl, 102; discussion 
of treaties with Brunswick and Hesse ; 
liord North exults in arrangement 
which gives needed troops at a low 
.price ; the measure denounced by 
Cavendish, as a <HHgra(!e to Britain ; 
tlie iniulstors sustained, 179, 180; de- 
bate on king’s address in November, 
1770, leaves ministry with full power 
in X)arliamont, 410-418; in February, 
1778, repeals its measures for enlbreing 
absolutism of paiiiaineiit, passed in 
1774, vi. 147 ; an increased minority re- 
veals growing discontent at continit- 
anco of the war, 399; members of, 
in recess of 1781-82, reason calmly 
about the war, convinced of its hope- 
lessness; a motion made by Conway 
against its coutiiiuanee negatlveil by 
a minority of only one; live days later, 
his resolution of the same purport 
carried by nine teen mujority, 434 ; the 
king’s answer to address being equiv- 
ocal, Conway brings forward a second, 
dcvlaring that the house wdll consider 
enemies to the king and country oil 
who would continue the war for rmuc- 
lug the colonies ; it is mlopKxi without 
a division, 434; Lord North announces 
that his a<lminlstration is at an end, 
436; in Itockingham’s ministry, house 
for rtrst time seriously eoiisiders reform 
in representation, 449 : debate between 
Fox, Conway, and liurke, on Shel- 
burne’s iwdiey, 462, 453. 

House of lortls, agrees to stamp act, ill. 
461 ; iLiiiyiority Joins in declaring that 
protection without dependence and 
obe4 Hence is a solecism In politics, in 
dei'ence of stamp act, and in urging 
suppression of rebellion, 52tM^l ; 
pledge themselves to sup]^rt king’s 
aigiiTt.y and legislative authority of 
kliigdom. 538; Camden reiterates Itis 
oplmou that parliament has no right 


to tax Americans, 580, 581 ; on second 
reading of bill repealing the stamp 
act, it passes by 106 to 71 ; protesting 
peers declare tliat the American plea 
of iion-rcpresentatioii may be useii bv 
all i>erHons in England not rejiresciitea, 
583; Shelburne regards petition of 
congress as the fairest groiuid for ac- 
commodation, and is overborne by a 
majority of two to one, v, 102 ; treaties 
with Brunswick and Hesse snstaiiied, 
though Duke of Cumberland, the 
king’s brother, reprt)ve8 the ministry, 
aiui deplores the conduct of Bruns- 
wiekers, IsO; hitter expressions against 
the colonies; general opinion favors 
remodelling the government <»f all, iv. 
39 ; Bedford moves an address that the 
king would <lechire the Massacliu setts 
act of amnesty null aiul void, 180; the 
debate assures Americans that tlie 
war, if it came, would be a w^ar with tho 
ministry, not with the British i)eople, 
450 ; debate on Ciiathaiu’s plan ; at- 
tril>iitud to an American ; resisted by 
ignorance, projiuib e, and passitm. and 
rejetjted by a vote of sixty-oiio to thirty- 
two, 464, 4C5. 

Houston, delegate in conjtp-css from Geor- 
gia, hearing of severities of the Brit- 
ish in his slate, writes that the loss of 
Charleston will promote the geiiural 
cause, vi. 272. 

Holliman, Cornelius, a Dutch navigator, 
circumnavigates tJava in 1596, ii. 22. 

Howard, Lord, of Kllingliani, governor 
of Virginia, his avarice, ii. 13; estab- 
lishes a chancery court, himself chan- 
cellor, 16. 

Howard, Martin, chief justice of North 
Carolina, corrupt and prolligate, Iv. 
105. 

Howard, IJeiitenant-colonel, commands 
Maryland light infantry at Cowjkjus, 
vi. 385; charges tho British, and breaks 
their ranks, 386; receives a silver 
medal from congress, 387. 

Howe, Jjord, sohicted by Pitt to bo soul 
of exi)©dition against TIcoiideroga and 
Crown Point; his capacity and Judg- 
ment, ill. 193; killed in a skirmish, 
197; ami honors to his meinoi*y, 197. 

Howe, lAird, brother of Lord How e who 
fell at Lake George, and of William 
Howe, and an esteeme*! naval otticer, 
to l>e commissioned as colonial com- 
mander in chief; his conversittloii with 
Franklin, iv. 438. 439; reports result of 
interview with Franklin to North and 
Dartmouth, 439; appointed naval com- 
mamler for America, ami pat'itlcator, 
482; advocates bill for dex)riving New 
England of her lishories, 488; breaks 
off negotiations with Franklin, 491: 
wishes well to colonies, and still 
tWeiidly with Chatliam, v. 244; com- 
missioned to restore peace, 339; his 
dixdaration to Americans, 340, 341; 
eager to meet Washington, addresses 
him as a private man ; grieves at tho 
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rejection of his coromunicatlon; writes sure that American army will melt 

to Franklin that to pronu^e peace away; prepares to take up winter 

an<l nnion is the g^reat object of his quarters in New York, leaving Dtmop 

ambition; Franklin’s answer^ d43| 344; to hold the line from Trenton to Bur- 

his eyes opene<l by it, and he sees that lingtou ; refuses to see held as a 

his commission gives him no power deserter flrom the BHtlslt army, 4[(i8, 

except to pardon, 344; entertains Qeii- 460; receives thanks and honors fVoui 

iral Sullivan, and petsuades him tu the king for the IJong Island victory; 

act as a go-between, 301; with his gives himself up to soclial pleasures, 

brother, General Hdwe, prepares a 47T; lies six months in slnggisU ease, 

ileelaratioii far transcending hls in- 480; danuary 18, the king’s birthdjiy, 

Btruetknm, 406 ; arrive*! with Coruwal- invest etl with order of She Bath, 407; 

11s ati 'rreiiton, just In time to see last intrusted with conduct of war within 

of Wtishiiigton’s army across, 4r>0; will tlie United States, 530; accepts offers 

not licarken to the king’s liint to burn to roernit from all promising arsons. 

and ravage New ICnglaud, 503 544; asks for re-euforeement of Ulteeu 

his fleet in Delaware River, vl. 19,20, thousami men, wherewith to recover 

iniperfeetly m.anued, but his fame at- a country a thousand miles long; per- 

traets volunteers, 149; hls ships (lam- siiades Germain thatCMptnreoil^liila- 

aged i>y storm, which prevents a light ; delphia will restore Peiinsylvarita to 

gives up his commaiul to Admiral By- allegiaiice, 548 ; not sanguinary, though 

run, nnd never again serves in Auier- crumties are indicted by his suboivi- 

i<;a, 152. nates, 550; his plan to nnish the war 

Howe, William, candidate for parlla- in one year, 651; indignant at adop- 

meiit from Nottingham; says the min- tion of Carleton’s plan, and writes to 

istry have ptislied iruitters too far, that Germain that he has abandoned the 

the whole British army cannot con- ho{>e of hnisliii^g the war in a year; 

quer America, that he would refuse a Inert in IiHlian recruiting, and scorns 
cummatid there, iv. 429, 430; confers hints from England to lay waste the 
with Franklin, 480 ; is ut»pointed com- c<»imtry, 552, 553 ; hopes to got in 

mander in chief in America, 461; ac- WasblngtoTi’s rear, and mA>rches his 

ceitts as by order from the king, and whole army in direction of Scotch 

is reproached for breach of faith by Plains, 567, 508 ; June 30, leaves soil of 
voters of Nottingham, 482; arrival in New Jersey for last time, seiuilng bis 

Boston, 673; com m and s trooj^ against army to Staten Island, 568; embarks 

Charlestown, 608; assaults umole front hls main body for expedition against 

of American works, leading one column Philadelphia; aftef long delays, an- 

iii persi>u, 615; is repulsed with groat chors In Elk Kiver, hny-four miles 

Joss, 616; unhurt in the battle, and his from Philadelphia, 593; sends army in 

valor praised, 622; his attack on the two columns t(j ward Philadelphia, 595; 

American lines denounced by refugees trios to turn Wasliingtuu's right, but 

and candid Britisli othcers as a need- fails, 595; encamps at Gennantown, 

less exposure of hls troops, v. 3; com- and September 26 Cornwallis takes 

plains that congress and committees possession of Philadelphia, 602; his 

rule cv(‘ry provlncn.” 20; assigned to plan to take Philadelphia In time to 

exclusive command in old colonies, 56 ; send aid to Burgoyne defeated by 

amazedatsigbtoffortilicationsonDor- Washington’s eflTorts to detain him, 
Chester Heights, 197; calls a council 602; moves hls army to Philadelphia, 

wliich decides to assault Americans, vi. 21; spends re^t of the winter in 

198; calls a se<;ond, which advises in- intrenchments, 37; so engrossed in 

stant evacuation of Boston, 199; de- pleasure at Philadelphia that he does 

tallied in Naiitasket Roads, and tliere not molest the American army, 46, 47 ; 

receives despatches approving his rea- a brilliant festival given to him by^hls 

sons fur not leaving Boston, sends oliicerH, 130, 131 ; sends Grant, and ^1- 

Washington a note, not reco^izing lows witli re-enforcoments, to capture 

hls ottlclal title, and a second, whose Dafayotte, 13 1, 132; crestfallen, returns 

address is ambiguous, both being re* to the city, and four days later gives 

turned, 343; his plan of attack at Long up ooinmand to Sir Henry Clinton, 

Island elaborate, 374, 375; hls personal 132: his ihilure due to sluggishness 

appearance; not earnest against Amer- ami love of pleasure; bis manner of 

ic4Kns; formed to make war bv rule: resignation a dellance of his govern- 

not nice In money matters, nmd of ment, and a deelaratlon that the oolo- 

pleasures, 383, 384; praised by Ger- nies cannot be reduced by force ; saved 

main, and nominated K, C. B. by the from reproof in England tlie greater 

king, 415: calls for ten Une-of-oaUle mistakes of Gernndn, 132, 133. ' 

shlw and many recruits, 418; em^ Howe, Bobert, of Bronewiede county, 
bancs the van of- bis army, and lands N.U., trains the people ^ the Use of 

It on Three’s Neck, 439; hmes hope of arms, v. 51; In command at Norfolk, 

gaining Washtngton’s rear, and re - 1 Va., and tries to arreet the dames, 
solves to strike at White Plains, 441; 151, 152; his plantation burned by 

TOt. TI. 80 
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Cofrnwallto; exempted from Clinton’s 
ofter of pardon. 2ii!; commander in 
soutUern district of Georid^i marches 
against St. Augustine \ Ihses one quar- 
ter ot his men by an cmidemic; resists 
three thousand BrltiMi at SaTannah; 
his hank turned, and his force routedf 
vl. 251; soperseded by Mt^or-generai 
Benjunttn Idnculn, 252. 

Howe» 'WilUam, commands a battalion 
under Albemarle, 111, 292, 

Hubertsburg, the treaty of. a triumph 
for freedom, ill. 301; bailed by freedom 
of mind in Germany as its own vic- 
tory, 811. 

Buck, a captain of British militia in 
South Carolina, hres the house of a 
clergyman^ and burns every Bible 
which' contains Scottish translation of 
the Fsalms, vi. 271; is attacked by 
Sumter, who destroys nearly his whole 
force, 273. 

Buddy, Joshua, Lieutenant, changed by 
Captain Upplncot and loyalistH of 
Kew Jersey ; Washington’s request for 
delivery of Lip{>incot refused by Clin- 
ton ; a court-martial condemns fiis act, 
but linds a loophole for him in his 
orders, vl. 459. 

Hudson, Benry, commands expedition 
pndected by London merchants In 
1607, to discover the near passage to 
Asia; goes nearer the'pole than any ear- 
lier nuvig»itor, ii. 25; sails for China, 
changes his course for North America, 
and, touching at pcdiits on north-east- 
ern coast, goes As far south as Chesa- 
peake Bay, and returning ascends the 
Hudson, 28 ; returns to Kiigland, 29; 
his servloes claimed by hi9 king, 31 ; fcUls 
in “ The Discovery to north of New- 
foundland, 32; the ship locked in ice, 
and the crew mutinous, and Hudson 
cast Into a boat and cut loose,. 32 ; his 
fate a mystery. 33. 

Hudson Hivor, the, as seen by Hudson, 
ii. 29, 30 ; company of Dutch merchants 
sondilve vessels to, 83; states-geiieral 
grant them monopoly of trade i^tweeu 
Virginia and Now Fh'ance; the river 
fbr a time Renown as the Maurice; 
monopoly of company expiree, 35; 
Aommand of, necessary to defeat plan 
of separating New lliigland ftom mid- 
dle states by junction of Howe with 
Canada army; the river surveyed 
below King’s Bridgo, and Putnam 
undertakes to obstruct the channel, v. 
870. 

Hudson’s Bay, regions on, given to 
Prince BupM and his associates, i. 

Huger, agent of SoutBv^aroUna, details 
the wc^ ooaditioa of his state to con- 
gress, vi* 288 . ^ 

Hughes, John, a Quaker, stamp ofUcer 
for Pennsylvania and Delaware; ds 
ihroed by people to resign; his fears 
fbr British power In North Amoflca, 
iU.008. , 


Huguenots, the conditional toleration 
of, the .|utrbinger of religious peace, 1. 
516: thb methods employed at Mme. 
Matntdnon’s suggestion to convert 
them ; begin tq eraigrate, but are for- 
bidden, 616; pWBseuted, 517: asylums 
onbred them by. ieyeral nations, 518, 
5t9; welcomed In Americau colonies, 
519 ; their settleinehtin South Carolina ; 
other settlexnents ch . the Santee, 620 ; 
monuments of their vinues and patriot- 
ism in the Uhited States, 520, 521 ; the 
delay in giving them 'cltisenship, 521 ; 
fully enfl'anchlsed, ii. 197. 

Humanity of American ollicers, imitated 
by the British when Shelburne takes 
omoe; six hundred nrisoiiors for trea- 
son sent home tf> Atnerica in cartels 


British commanders vie with one 
another In, ii. 408, 409. 

Htirne, David, his prophecy as to Amer- 
ica, ill. 83; invites Gibl>oh to admire 
how settlements in America promise 
stability to English laiigtiage, iv. 51; 
his characterization of General Gage, 
481 ; agrees that the republican form 
of m>veriimont is the best; but had 
manitalned that it would be *‘niost 
criminal” to dls|oint the established 
government In Groat Britain, where 
a republic would be the forerunner of 
a despotisth ; had written History of 
Eiiglmid without love for the country, 
or exact study of its constitution; his 
work that of a skeptic; would have 
the Americans let alone to govern or 
misgovern themselves, v. 110 ; professes 
to prove that tyrants should not be 
deposed. 248 , on his <]eath-l>ed, advises 
England to jflve up war on America, 
in which defeat vdll destroy its creiiit, 
and success its liberties, 366. 
Humphreys, John, first lieutenant In 
Daniel Morgan’s company, v. 

Hiindr^ associates, the, obtaia^ant of 
New France, Including the basin of the 
St. LAwrqnee and Florida, 11. 298 ; re- 
sign colony to king, who transfers It 
to new oompany of west indies, 322. 
Hunt, Bober t, a clergyman, associated 
with John Smitli and Gosnold in plan- 
ning a colony, 1, 94; his ”good doo- 
* trine and exhortation,” 98. 

Hunt, Thomas, commander of second 
ship in Smithes expedition to New Eng- 
land ; kidnaps Indians, and sells thern^ 
to Spaniards, I 207. - * 

Hunter, James, an officer of ‘‘rsgula- 
tors,” in North Carolina, Iv. 220, r 
Hunter, Robert, royal governor of New 
York, ” powertess and without a 
8*da^»*’ disputes with assem- 

bly, and prorogues it; his pfbdiction 
that ooloiues would wean themselves; 
2SSd; his report to Bolingbrokti ar- 
ndgning New York assembly, 289, 
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Huron-Iroqiif)1fl dialect, Indiana speak- 
ing it, many and widely iKjattered; 
iitiiiH>er of Iroquois wsrnon; aeo- 
graikhic^ position of» . makss worn 
umpires in the of Frelush^ for 

dotulnion in tl^e U*. 400; their 

territorial encrolMd^iiSfiUs 401. 

Hnroiis, journey ta-^d of, hy Jesuit 
priests, li IWO, 001 j news o^ excites 
sympathy and eharity in France, a03, 
304 ; some of thetu incorporated with 
tribes of Five Nations, 316. ^ 

Husbands, Herman, of Orange county, 
N.Cm opposes extortions of tax-ofiicers, 
Iv. 106; arrested and imprisoned, but 
escapes; iuipeaclies Farming, and is 
himself acquitted, 107, 108; representa- 
tive of Orange county; voted a dis- 
turber of public peace, and exr»elled 
from the house; seized and imprisoned 
without bail, 215; Tryon fearing to 
detain him, he is set ftee, 218. 

Huske, a native of New Ktmipshire, 
M. F. for Malden, urges moderate tax- 
ation of colonics by parliament, Hi. 117 ; 

/ boasts that cohuiles could pay «500,000 
taxes, 405. 

Huss, John, a martyr to religious big- 
otry, ii. 170, 180. 

Hutcheson, an Irish writer on ethics, 
sees no wroitt^in coming independence 
of America, m. 118. 

Hutchinson, Anne, founder of party In 
MasHachiisetts which maintains the 
paramount authority of private Judg- 
ment, i. 306: supported by -Wheel- 
wright and Vane, 306; political con- 
sequences of her doc^trines, 307; is 
exiletlft-om Massachusetts, 300; settles 
in liho<le Island, 300: constitution of 
the settlemeut, 30Q. ^1^1 removes to 
l>utcb territory, 310; her sad death, 
310. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, speaker of the 
Massachusetts house of assembly, iH, 
20; hU hypocrisv, 20, 21; declares tliat 
independence of American colonies is 
centuKW distant, 247; appointed to 
bench of supreme court against wishes 
of iieople, 253 ; receives application for 
write of assistance, 253; threatens to 
write kAstevry of his time. 296; his house 
mobl)ed, 495^ Hees ^ tne oasUe, 495; 
expels Joseph HawW from bar of 
the superior court, iv. shl: dates revolt 
of colonies from appointment of De 
Berdt as agent of Uie house in Eng- 
land, 26; takes seat in council, thou^ 

^ not eleotipd, 41; pleading the charter 
as bis Warrant, tqUs the grand jury 
that they might depend on t^ing 
dwBincdt if they did not And against 
the ** Boston 77 ; succeeds 

Bernard as governor: advises change 
of ohimters of MassaemuMts, Couneo- 
ticuvand Rhode Island, w; blscva- 
siv6 policy with reference to the mas- 
saefe by British troops in Boston,, 191- 
193: makes nsccf B<>»tox^*5tnstnii:^oiis 
to her representatives to induce Eng- { 


land to assume a design for a general 
reyqlt. 204 ; dismisses garrison of castle, 
gives its keys to jDalrymple, and retires 
to Btllton, peeing in fbar next day to 
the castle, 20(1 207; advises Bmish 
ministry that charter of MassacdiUietts 
‘ be vacated, and tbat tlie king sdttle 
the government by a royal. commisslou, 
209 ; advises Hillsborough ndt to recog- 
nise Franklin as agent Of Massachu- 
setts, and iiegatlfes apivropriatloits for 
his salary, 210: summons t#o houses 
to admit or "disprove supremaR^ of 
parliament, 252; caught by 3ainuel 
Adams In his own snare, 2^; writes 
to England that ** we want a mil i>er- 
BuriHion that parliament will main- 
tain its sux)remacy at all events,** 258 : 
admits that he ** had wrote what ought 
not to be made public,** 263, 264; what 
he had written, and his punishment, 
264 ; expresses (lesire to resign, saying 
tiiat he falls in the cause of govern- 
ment, 204, 265; receives tribute from 
some members of the bkr, 331; goes 
to England, 338 ; comforts the king by 
his report, obtains . a large pension 
and a baronetcy, 340, 850; would have 
Prevented Franklin's return to Amer- 
ica, 41M> ; on receipt of news of Lexlng- 
toti, trios to hide Ids dejection by say- 
ing the country -people must disperse, 
to do their corn-planting; sinks into 
iiisignihcance, 559. 

Hutcldnson, son of late governor, with- 
draws from council of Massachusetts, 
iv. 381. 

Hyde, Sir Edward, sent to govern North 
Carolina; haying no commission, his 
authority questfoiiod: severe acts of 
his leglHfaturereHistetl: summons Gov- 
ernor Spotswood, of Virginia, to his 
aid, ii. 254. 

Hy<ie, Sir Laurens, a lawyer, cites the 
patent of the Lomlon company in op- 
IK>sition to the king's nomination of a 
treasurer, 1. 122. 

Hyclor AU, seems about to beat back the 
British, but their discipline is too 
much for him, vl. 375. 

tii^TOiT trade of Amer^ very great; 
Grenville's determination* to enforce 
laws of trade brings him in conflict wth 
spirits of Boston and New York, Hi. 
397 396. 

Illinois, military ooenpetlon of, oonjiiiued 
from LaSaUe^s return from Krontmtao, 
ii. 359, 306; founded by Jesuits and fur- 
traders, 368; Indians, codntry ofl lay 
between the Wabash, Ohio, aud Mis- 
sisslppl; th^r numbers exaggOiated, 
398; prurles e|{vpaaft into custody of 
England; the tmmsfrr from, 9yebch 
opiK>Bed by |ndlaii% udio niiUliy' con- 
sent, iii. 519; ^ popklatieiu ^ 511 ; 

. Indians agree that Baglfilh shiui take 
possession of all {kistslS^MQc^ hMd by 
the French, 511 ; oOUadwItfdfl Of, urged 
by Crcgiuui; several loyaUst officers 
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tak|6 part In enterpriiie^ wlilch embraced 
a tract of eixty-tfiroe mIHJoii acree, iv. 
21 ; Franklin favjore the eiiterprlee, 
21 ; p^ple want iimtitutiQns of Connect- 
l<^at, and in (;cuora] mating arrange 
tlii^r scheme, 2 : 10 ; write to I>artmoutTi, 
aekitiga ebaro In government; a form 
prepared fur them, which they reject 
as ** oppressive and absurd,” and such 
as eoiila not standee, 271 , 

Dnmigrants to Amenca, furnish many 
reci^its to British army, vi. 171. 

IinuiSasHmeiit of New England men, in 
violation of statute, iv. W. 

Indemnity for refugees; Shelburne in- 
strnots Sti*aohey to demand adequate 
indemnity for oontisoated proiierty of 
loyal refugees; American ooTumission- 
ers* disclaimer of power to treat on the 
subject, regarded British as a confes- 
sion that they are not plenipotentiaries, 

Independence, not claimed byTlrgliiia 
on liichard Cromwell’s resljniatioii, i. 
173 ; talk of, in colonies, ii. 281 ; increas- 
ing tendencies to, 288 ; reports of i>iihlio 
sentiment with reference to, 289 ; colo- 
nists disclaim desire for, 340; Penn's 
re&rence to, iii. 41 ; occupies thoughts of 
people, 142; pretlicted, 153; l^ord Cam- 
‘den anticipates it, 254; ait doubt as to 
necessity of, in Washington’s mind, re- 
moved by Eriglaiul’s reply to Bunker 
Hill, and her evident intention to push 
the war with vigor; General Greene 
freed from doubt, v. .63; the king tlio 
author of, 111 ; forced UfK>h Americans 
by liim, 111. 112; "the people more 
possessed with the idea of it, after tlio 
king's proclamation called them rebels, 
156; brought by progress of the W'ar 
America In ail but name, 165: the 
Wi*rk of all, and ratified not only by 
congreHS, but by the instincts of the 
nation ; its supports and defences, 355 ; 
to be decided not by arms only, but also 
by the policy and sympathies of foreign 
nations, vi. 77; spirit of, loses no 
strength in prosperity of the country, 
173. 

Independents^ , the, their demands, 1. 
220; one of the two great parties in 
Engiaiiti under the lAwg Pjirliament, 
W ; a true represen t<aUve of their be tter 
principles, Sir Henry Vane, 386; but 
for breaking of peaoe, would have been 
a powerless mlnorto, 886 ; till the army 
■With enthusiasts, 387 ; can in no event 
negotiate with the king, 388; unite, and 
conquer adversaries In detail, 382. 

independency, iwirlt of religious estab- 
It^ianent in Massachusetts begins to 
subvert fundamental principles of, i. 
3B3. ^ 

India, vlotcries of the English tn, vi. 162. 

Indians, the, of Virginia, their charao- 
teristics and customs, I; 80; their hos- 
tility to the KngUsh, 81; In Mary- 
land, begin hostintles agiunst whites, 
but are soon brought to peacOf 180; 


titles In Massachusetts, Endecott ad- 
vises their purchase, 270 ; attempt s to 
Convert and educate them, 453, 454 : dls- 
itoural^d by defeat, and discordant, 
468, 464; edecits of their barbarities on 
people of EngUeh oolontes, tl. 377 ; in- 
volved in connlct%between English and 
French, which banished them fr<mi the 
earlier Hnd^' Of the republic ; aspect 
of, thronjrhb^ present United States, 
Uniform; eight radically distinct lan- 
guages east of Mississippi, 394; their 
migratory propeiiHity, 395,; tlielr prob- 
able numbers at their discovery, 
and their distribution, 406, 407; their 
love of society, household life; their, 
passion, liberty to gratify their animal 
Instiiiots, 418; matrimonial customs, 
419; idleness of the men, and industry 
of the women, 421, 422; thriftless, but 
hospitable, 423, 424; cruelty to aged 
ami sick, 424*; have no written law, but 
government rests on opinion and us^e, 
425; regardless of treaties, and fre- 
quently massacre pioneers, iv. 420; 
allies, as by the British, had falleil;- 
described by a Brunswick officer ; their 
taking of scalps approved by Biirgoyne, 
V. 587 ; tn Germain's new plan of war, 
to be let loose along fronuers of west 
and south to Florida, to murder and 
ravage, vi. 134. 

Indian war; Cherokees influenced by 
British agents to rise against Ameri- 
cans; people of East Tennessee threat- 
eiiefi, but faithful; Cherokees and Six 
Nations take up arms; the Creeks re- 
fuse to Join thorn, v. 429; warriors of 
lower settlements pour upon frontiers 
of South Carolina, whose people take 
refuge in s^.ockaile forts ; Indians Joined 
by Cameron, the British agent, to pro- 
mote a rising among Joyallsls in upi>er 
South Carolina^ opposed by eleven 
hundred men under Williamson, who 
destroy Cherokee towns on the Keowee 
and Seneca; Joined on the IJttle Ten- 
nessee by Butherford, of North Caro- 
lina, with 2,000 men, and the joint 
force lays jwaste thirty-six towns, 4:U ; 
Choctaws, Chlckiisaws, and Creeks 
take no part in war ; Cherokees forced 
to beg for mercy ; attribute their dis- 
asters to tlie fatiier over the water, and 
give up their lands as far as water-shed 
of the Oconee Motmtaln, 432. 

Industry, domestic, in Virginia, occu- 
pies first session of legislaturOf under 
the written ooenstitutton, I40* 

Ingersoll, agent in Englandj^s? Connect- 
icut, makes repoH of Bari^'*s speech, 
and sends it home, lU. 447, 448; ilimip- 
maater for Connecticut, arrB^ 491; 
tries to reason with people, but'mially 
promises to. reslilp stamps when they 
come, 487t urged b> resign w New 
Haven, 487; attempts to nlaoe ftlmself 
under protection of lej^mture, but is 
forced to realgu, 487, 496. 

Ingle, Xtichard, oommawer of ship seized 
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by brevet acting*covemor of Mary- 
land ; esca^kes,* and is sum.iii<med by 
proclamation to yield binisei^ 1. 19:1; 
obtains a letter of marqbe in tionobh, 
aiulf returning to Maryland^ , raises 
standard of iiarlVLiiient; makes way 
with records, &CV 192. 

Inj?liH, rector of muity chturcU/New 
York, and, later, blsSlep of Nova 
Scotia, publicly burns InCenHie to Dick- 
insoifs native candor,’^ atid other 
virtues, v. 21B. 

IngoUisby, Captain, demands possession 
of fort at New York ; issues pr(»claina- 
tion requiring submission, ji. 228. 

Instructions to coiuiuisHlonors for peace, 
uiiiended by Duzcrjte, laid before con- 
gress; only lndex>eii(lence and validity 
of treaties with France to •be in sis ted 
on; as to boundaries, tislieries, t&c., vi. 
376; not to’ act without knowledge of 
France, and to goveru themselves by 
Luzerne's o])inioii, 377. 

Insurgents in Virginia, thanked by 
JjOuisaeouTity ; tlieir conduct aiiproved 
by Spottsvlvania county; Orange 
cimnt.y declares that “ the blow struck 
at Massachusetts is a hostile attack on 
this and every other colony, and a siif- 
tlcient warrant to use reprisal,** iv. 
651. 

Insurrections In the reign of Edward 
VI.j sprint^ from oppression of Inud- 

Inteiligouce, the advance of, iii. 7. 

Intercourse between inhabitants of Clio 
earth, its Imnieniorial duration, iil. 
6, 15, 

Intervention, French, In American revo- 
lution, beginning of, v- 69. 

Invasion of Eugland; French and Span- 
ish tleets arrive fill’ Flymoutli ; disconl 
and disease prevail among tuem ; re- 
tire to their respective home-ports; 
anger of .Spa it lards toward their allies;, 
eager to light the French rather than 
the Kugllsh ; French troops waste<l by 
dlsciisb ; capture of Island of <ijtreiiada 
the only trophy, vi. 226, 227. 

ll»swich, second town in population of 
Massachusetts, advises that the colo- 
nies should Ktauil drm, Iv. 249 , * 

Iretlell, dames, of North Carolina, ad- 
dresses people of Great Brltaiti, as the 
greatest bei'ause tnost free, and os able 
to presttrve tlieir counectiiiti with 
Amei^Qu <uity by erdoytng the sight of 
its iibople as free and happy as them- 
selves, iv« 661. 

Ireland, hoitolei'ation act in. after Revo- 
lUiloii of 1688; two thirds of Inliab- 
itiidte Catholics, iL 191 ; persocation of 
tion-oohforiiiists by AngJicaii church, 
192; its fertiUty and fine climate, iii. 
348, 349; invailed by English, and bur- 
dened With severe government: ex- 
cluded from benefits of Magna Char- 
ta, 349; decMne of English power in. 
and passage of Poyiiing's law: resists 
act of supremaeyi 360; eeclesiastioal, 


military, and Judicldl outrages on the 
people, 351, 362 ; under , Charles XI. 
anu daiBos XL, 362 ; ** English colony ** 
rules the island ; papists not permitted 
to sit in parlianient, or vote for its 
members. 363 ; oharacteristica of race, 
368; patriots acquire strength at out- 
break of American rcv^olutlon, 850; 
Presbyterians <iisfranchised, 359; con- 
dition of, considered by France In 
connection with invasion of England, 
vi. 227; French ambassitdor at Madrid 
advises Florida Blanca to send an 
agent to the Irish Catholics ; pernde of, 
by taking advantage of JLiord NorUVs 
want of mrethoiight, gain more liberty 
than they could have won by insurrec- 
tion ; parliament of, abhors the Ameri- 
can rebellion, ami allows Lord North 
to employ four thousand men of the 
Irish army in America, 878; refused 
militia by Lord North; rising of the 
pe(»p1e in favor of free trade, and or- 
ganization of fifty tliousand volun- 
ttMO's; parliament yields, and concedes 
free trade, .379 ; emancipation comes to, 
tliroiigh success in America, 448; re- 
straints on lilierty reinoveil; though 
owing gratitude U) the IJ iiitod States, 
the legislature votes E 100,000 for the 
levy of seamen, 44h. 

Irish, the, send aid to I'lymouth during 
King Philip's war, i. 406. 

Irishmen in America, courted by Sir • 
Henry Clinton, ami imluced to form a 
large reghnent for Rawdon. exclu-’ 
slvcly Irish, vi. 171 ; battles or United 
Btutes restore equal rights to, in trade 
and legislation, yet Irish ofilcers and 
inen fight against defeuders of their 
own rights, #8. 

rrnhaiu,* Lord, says Hesse and Bruns- 
>vick have dishonored Germany by 
levying troops, v. 179. 

Iron, product and manufiicture of In 
America, lit. 42; conn nil too of parlia-, 
nieiit report bill admitting American 
iron, in its rudest forms, duty free, 
Imt forbidding erection of rolling-miUs, 
plating-forges, ^c., 42, 43; proposal In 
parliament to demolish every slitUng- 
mill in America, 43. 

Iro(iu*>l8, the, renew Jiivasicms of Kdron 
country, ii 313: five sachems ^It 
Queen ^Vnne, and avow their Willing- 
ness to help in conquest of Canacuiv 
379. 


issues between Great Britain and the 


colonies ; appointment of agent InEug- 
laml by Massaohasetts: right of lieu- 
tenant-go vlM’nor to sit In oouitcil, 
though not elected, iv. 4t; Bernard's 
recommendation that tlie councQ be- 
come a body of royal noniluation ; the 
navigation acts, the billetltig act, the 
acts restraining industry, 42; opinion 
tiirough the country aivhled as to 
slave-trade; restraints on industiy in- 
operative, 42; no province ha<l refused 
to cc^ply with billeting act, 42, 43; 
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validity of navigation acts never de- 
nied by a^y public body In America, 
43; no practical guestlon aave ae to 
legaltty of writs of aseistance, and the 
aS^ritlM of Eutflend decided 
that they were not warranted by law, 
43. 

Xrreligton, to be punished ae a oivU ofi- 
Ibnoe, 1. 363 

Italy, In, the United fitates hone for aid 
from the ruler of Florence: nut aouth 
of Italy follows Sp^n, vl. 01. 

Izard, brings crazy charges against 
Franklin, vl* 67. 

Jaoksov, Andrew, ehares In the fight 
at Hannng Eook, vl* 273. 274* 

Jackson, liichard, Grenville’s secretary, 
agent of Connecticut and Pennsylva- 
nia, ill. 373; advises QrenvlUe against 
tazaiion of colonies without represen- 
tation, 396; appointed joint esent of 
Hassachusetts, 408; speaks and votes 
against stamp^tax, 440, 446; refuses to 
be of the commission for peace, vi. 
70* 

Jamaica, assembly of, affirms rights of 
colonies, and entreats the king to be 
mediator between his European and 
American subjects; disclaims Inten- 
tion of Joining American confederacy, 
lv.439. 

James, an artillery officer In ITewTork, 
his threats against the people. Hi. 500. 

James 1. favom colonization, i. 04 ; grants 
patent to Gorges and Popham ’Mo 
deduce a colony Into Virginia,” 95; 
frames a code of laws for it, 96; de- 
sires to control the london company, 
145: courts favor of Spanish king, 145; 
notifies company that he will appoint 
officers and hold supreme oontrol of 
oolouial afihirs, 146; appoints commls- 


James Island, Charleston harbor, en- 
omnpment on, supplied with guns and 


sloners to proceed to Yi^nia, and ex- 
amine its condition, 147; foincis ctfio- 
nial administration on principles of 
aocofumodation, 150; his character and 
theological opinions, 22$, 229; i^ntlfies 
interests of English church wim those 


interelkts of EngUsh church with those 
of his prerogativa, 229; boasts that he 
^had iMppered the Furitaus,” 260. 


James ll., his acoeealon seems auspi- 
cious Ibr Maryland; reeolves to brfiig 
colonies into direct dependence on 
crown, mid put a new tax on products 
of MaryUuid, U. 8, 9; orders a writ of 
quo warranto against proiarletary’s 
patent, 9; inexorable to Monmouth 
and his friends; letter to Virginia, 
14{ his chamoter, 188, 139, his reply 
to Andros’s letter* reoommendtng con-' 
cession of les^iuive franolik^ 149; 
his obteot in oonsolidatttlg northern 
edonles, 184; yields to Roman Catholic 
Infiuene^ 169; cn landing of William, 
flees beyond the sea. 171; courts oburch 
of JjSngland, 219; tog a nroprietary 
in America, oonsdUdales nis colonies 
in one m^vemment; his plan adopted 
under William 111, 274. ^ 


enemy, v. 880; declines a lieutenant s 
commission, aecep^ug a sword, 286. 

Jay, John, a utwyer of New York, leader 
of party which dreads an actual con- 
flict with Great his character, 

and love of liberty, iv. 354, 355; his 
address to the Britiiih people, 406, 409; 
abhors ’’the malignant euarge of as- 
piring after indepeudenee,” 455; pro- 
poses to lay waste Long Island, burn 
Kew York city, and retire to the High- 
lands, V. 387; first chief Justice of state 
of Kew York ; meets not a single Amer- 
ican willing to accei^t peaoe under Lord 
North’s terms, vi. 71; thinks our em- 
pire already too great to be well gov- 
eriietl; oommenus triple alliaiKse of 
France, United States, aiid Spain, 178; 
clioseii envoy to Spain, 205: chosen 
oommissloner of peace, 378; in Paris, 
stays i>eace negotiations, insisting that 
iiulopeudence should be acknowledged, 
and troops withdrawn; proposes a 
proclamation of inder>en<lence under 
the great seal, 457 ; thinks Veruennes 
does not wish independence acKiiowl- 
edged till France has used us, 457; 
refuses to treat with Oswald under bis 
commission, 458; his discussion with 
Aranda ; says America will be content 
with no boundaries short of the Mis- 
sissippi, 474; draws up articles of 

C oe, adding a clause for reciprocal 
idom of oommeroe, 474; opposes 
Shelburne’s plan to make wild lands 
in Unltod States yield something to 
loyal refugees, and the restoration of 
loyalists to their civil rights, carrying 
both points, 474, 475. 

Jefferson, Xhometa, prepares declaration 
Of the oonlbrence which sets forth the 
|>ollcy of Virginia, iv. 336; comtojiis 
the port-bill, and says, if the people 
I endure it, another act will follow, to 
complete despotism, 339 ; sends a paper 
to Virginia convention, which fore- 
shadows the declaration of ludei>en- 
detice, 859: enters congress, v. 7; 
his preamble is adopted, 308; ohoeen 
to draw declaration of independence, 
322; his training, character, and in- 
teUeetua) bto 323, 324; writes decla- 
ration, submits k to Franklin and John 
Adams, and reports it to cojlgpiess, 324; 
anthentioated oy presldeiil and secre- 
t«uy, and 0ven to the v^orld. 
apiKiinted member of commlMion to 
make a treaty wiw France, bilt de- 
clines, 410; governor of Vlrglt^h^; 
draws ppttohle to btu to zebhro re- 
l^ous ftolom in Virginia, vi 207, 
208; in congress, keeps VIcglitIa and 
Massaohusetts in dose union, 801 ; his 
views of slavery ; trumbto for iiis coun- 
try, and hopes emancipation Is near, 
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d04; announces to congress Virginia's 
surrender of her title to lands north* 
west of the Ohio, 362; agrees with 
Mailison as to power of eo^ess wer 
states, 356; protests agi^nst the Idea 
of a dlctat(»r; urges Washington to 
visit Virginia, to cheer its peoxOe, 412. 

Jefllies, Lord Chief «fustice» iiis estimate 
of value of condemned prisoners, ii. 
14 ; his addfte to Baxter, 67. 

Jeiikinson, Charlesil, an Oxford scholar, 
ridicules the charge that England is 
ambitious, Hi. 165; Bute's coimdenttal 
under-secTetary, 260 ; his unwillingness 
to talk of the struggle with America, 
394 j persuades Grenville to carry out 
his plan f<ir taxing colonies, 396; re* 
ports a bill making some commercial 
changes injurious to colonies, 414; 
urges Grenville to forward the stamp 
act, 417; argues that America ought 
to submit to every act of British legis- 
lature, IV. 422. 

Jenyns, Soaine, mocks at Otis’s views 
of insolence of New York and Mas* 
sachusetts, iii. 441-443. 

Jersey, Isle of, French make a vain 
attempt to recover it, vi. 376. 

Jesuite, the arrival of, in Canada, i. 19; 
the order enriched by an impoHltioii on 
the tLsUerics and the fhr-tratle: they 
reach the St. J^wrence Kiver, 2i ; Join 
Lord Baltimore’s colony, 184 ; are over- 
ruled by him, 190, 191; seized, and 
shipped to England, 1^; esi^ape to 
Virginia. 200: order founded by Loyola, 
anu designed to arrest Bef)rriiation, 
il. 298; tlielr labors in Oaua<hi., 300; 
life of, among the Hurons, 302; their 
explorations extend to Lake Michigan, 
306;, heroic deatlis of, '312; penetrate to 
Ihr west, 320 ; appeal to king of France 
to assume defence of New France, 322 : 
induce Abenakis to break treaty and 
resume hostilities against tlie English, 
363; in Spain, Charles III. ot^ains 
assent of the pope to abolition of the i 
order; put on board ships, to land 
where &ev could; power of Spain 
promoted by their activity, and her 
autlioiity over Spanish emigrants 
weakened by their banishment, vi. 
67; separation of New from Old World 
described by one of them, 88. 

Jews, the, hud an asylum and freedom 
of conscience In Ithode Island, i. 431. 

Ji^es, Xsaim, eonipfinion of Kaymbault, 
A07; tirst bears cross to Mohawks, 
606; enured by Mbhawks, atid cruc.ly 
treated 309 is ransomed by the Dutch, 
aiO;' riostved as envoy by Mohawks, 
staid hirers friendship of France to 
Onondagas. 3t2; goes to fbund a p»- 
snahent mission among the Five Na- 
tiODs^ and is killed, S13. 

Johnson, agent of Oonnectlont in Eng- 
land, sincere^ desiroiui to avoid a 
mptnre, Iv. 66; reports to England 
that people of Couuectiout are tired 
Of alteTi^tioii, and discretion would 


restore quiet, 226; sent as envoy of 
Connecticut to Boston, but reoetves 
rnd^g but falsehood from Gage, 640, 

Johnson, Frauds, arraigned tor dissent, 
forced to abjure the realm; gathers 
exiled Southwark church in Amster- 
dam, i. 

Johnson, Guy, removing Ameiioan 
missionaries from the Six Nations, 
iv. 610; sent to rouse Six Nations to 
take up arms against the rebels, 664; 
ofibred protection by coiitliiental con- 
gress, on condition that he would prom- 
ise neutrality for himself and Indians 
under his care, 671; active in insulat- 
ing settlers In Cherry Valley, winning 
support of Six Nations, and duping 
magistrates of Schenectady and Al- 
bany, 676; lavishes promises on the 
Six Nations .and the savages of north- 
west Canada, in the Interest of Brit- 
ain; confers with them at Montreal, 
where savages promise great deeds 
in the field, v. 25. 

Johnson, Lady Arbella, death of, i. 284. 

JoliiiKoii, of Connecticut, thinks it no 
sin to pray for change of “ monstrously 
popular constitution of Connecticut,'^* 
that ail charter governments might 
de|>end immediately on the king, lil. 


400 . 

Johnson, Samuel, calls Americans **a 
race of convicts,'* iv. 158; employed 
by ministry to itifiame the public 
mind; his early career, his philan- 
thropy: becomes a pensioner, and 
writes Taxation no Tyranny ; ” sped- 
mens of his wisdom ; his Jeers at Frank- 
Un, Virginia, and the Carolinas, iv. 
491-493 : erases a sentence at command 
of ministry, comparing himself to a 
mechanic, for whom the employer is 
to decide; lacks the highest rule of 
morality, 493. 

Johnson, Sir John, commands the royal 
Yorkers in St. Leger’s expedition, v. 
684. 


Sir 


Johnipn, 

iHfructlons, at congress at Fort S^an- 


imfi X' V« b ObMIt- 

wix, extends Indian frontier to the 
Tennessoe Kiver, Iv 127, 128. 

Johnson, Stephen, pastor of church at 
Lyme. Conn., his sermon on ilie stamp 
act, iii, 499 ; publishes a stirring appeal 
for liberty in the "New liouaou Ga-. 
zotte," 620, 621. 

Johnson, Wiiliam, commander of colo- 
nial forces sent against Crown Pointy 
iii. 187: Is wounds, and made a baro- 
net 140; kfitem aw^ the autumn, 
and dismisses New Esudaod troops, 
141; charged with ail Indian relations, 
163; succieds Frideaux io commaod, 
in attack on Fort Niagara, 214* 

Johnston, Samuel, of Edemm* a 
stanch patriot; invested by lisst pro- 
vincial congrese with power to call a 
new one; hisuiee eununons to choose 
del^||pteB| T, 68, 64« 
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Johnatoine^ a dinpute between him .and 
the cdmtnatidiiig officer made ocoaalon 
to aeeert eupremacy of military,, ill. 
448: late governor of West Florida, 
easw In parliament that Boston port- 
bin mast produce a oonfbderaoy and 
a general revolt, iv. 207, 296. 

Johnstone, British commissioner, de- 
clares that no quarter sliould be shown 
to congress, and would approve the 
lettlt^ loose of tlie infernals against it, 

** Join or die,’' motto of Constitutional 
Courant,” Hi. 607; the harbinger of 
an American congress, 608. 

Joliet, of Quebec, with Marquette, dis- 
covers the Mississippi, li. 328; accom- 
panies Marquette on his western Jour- 
ney, 829-332. 

Jones, Sir William, with Francds Win- 
nlngton, referee In case of request of 
Virginia, that no tax should be laid on 
the people of that colony except by 
their own oonnent; their report ap- 
proved by the king, 1. 640. 

Jones, Joseph, delegate in congress ftom 
Virginia, writes in reply to Washing- 
ton as to tlio comparative powerless- 
ness of congroRs, vi. 340. 

Jones, Noble Wimberly, elected Sjxvaker 
of Georgia house; the governor, Wright, 
opposes the choice; the house votes his 
interference a breach of their privt- 

. leges, and is censured by Hillsborough, 
iv. 228. 


Jones, John Paul, one of first appointed 
^officers of American navy, v. 410; 
gains honor In command of single 
ships. 411 ; encounters Britisli mer- 
chant fieet,. under convoy of two 
frigates, vi. 241; captures both of 
them ; the prises reclaimed by British 
ambassador, but returned by grand 
pehsionary to Jones, 242. 

Jorls, Adriaen, builds Fort Orange near 
Albany, where eighteen famlues are 
settlie^l, it. 39. 

Joseph II. of Austria, assumes imperial 
crown of Germany; desires rival 
Frederic: assertis right of freeoom of 
mind; visits Paris, to win consent of 
France to his acquiring Bavaria by 
inheritance ; Is slient about American 
aft'airs, or takes the unpopular side; 
will not receive Franklin, or Deane, 
vi. 528; predicts that the women and 
momentary enthusiasm willdudaoe the 
French to make war on ISngland, 68 ; 
condemns tlie rising of. Antenoatis, 
and constant in Ills sympathy ivith 
Kfigiand, 99; compared with Frederic 
of Prussia, 222, 223; yields to empress 
of Eussia by treaty, and gains advan- 
tages for commerce of B^gliun, 8IH1 » 
move<iby principles on which America 
is fonndea, proclfUms freedom of reU* 
glen, 483. , 

Joseph, William, president of I^d 
Baltimore's m>vemment, asserts di- 
vine right 01 proprietary, and. ^^tacts 


oath of fidelity to him from assembly ; 
assembly resists, and is prorogued, il, 
19. 

Judiciary of colonies, controlled by the 
crown, il. 279. 

Jumonvllle, commander of French, 
killed In ^ht with Washington, iii. 76. 

Junius. aSks if people of Great Britain 
will long submit to be governed by 
so flexible a haoM of eommons, iv. 178. 

Eaimb;s, Lord, affirms that the political 
union of the colonies is Impossible, Iv. 
878. 

Kalb, Lleutenant-oolonel, Ohoiseul’s em- 
issary to America; his qualliications, 
iv. 41; thinks the colonies will ulti- 
mately obtain all they demand, 77, 78; 
serves as major-general in American 
army: is repulsed at Philadelphia, 
and, tliougb the ablest European officer 
that had come over, his services de- 
clindl, V, 692; chosen by Lafayette as 
hiri second in command on the proposed 
Canada expedition, vl. 44; ordered 
sou til ; unequal to exigencies of an 
American campaign, 274; at Camden, 
his liorse killed under him; though 
badly wounde<i, fights on foot; charges 
sucoessfiiUy Raw<ion*s division, but is 
overwhelmed by British dragoons and 
Infantry, 280; lingers three days, and 
dies, testifying to the gallantry of his 
command; congress votes him a mon- 
ument, 281. 

Kanawha, valley of, exploration of, con- 
tinued by Virginia, i. 63R. 

Kiiskaskia, British troops withdrawn 
from, and left In charge of Bocheblave, 
a Frenchman; captured by George 
Hogers Clark, vi 186. 

Kaiinltz, minister of Austria, wins favor 
as ambassador to .Fnuice, iii. 182 ; de- 
clares that Prussia must be thrown 
down, If Austria is to siaiid, vi. 89; 
boasts that he had efifboted the alliance 
of the two great Catholic powers 
against the smaller states, 89; rj^iilses 
an American agent, 96 ; makes formal 
proposals of mediation to France and 
England, 224 ; adopts Idea of Ver- 
gonnes, that negotiations between the 
United States and Groat Britain shall 
go on simultaneously with those of 
European powers, 373, .374; throws 
blame of his failure on pretensions of 
Hie British ministry, 374.. 

Keith, George, a Quaker, carries doctrine 
of non-resistance to extreme^r resists 
magistrates, is tried, and fi]ie(L^; 215; 
dosertetl by his lneiids,.:iteibsiw 
English benefice, 216. 

Kemp, Blohard, sulistitute gOVerfipr of 
Virginia during Berkdey^s absence^ 1. 
160. 

Kennebec l^ver, Hie, Gilbert and. Pcp- 
ham expeditton enters, i. 206. 

Kennedy, Archibald, royalist member of 
New York ctOuncU, fiivors liberty and 
encouragement to colonies in msenufiBbe- 
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tureB. ill. 43, 44; adviM annual meet> 
Uifi of coniiiiiBaioiu»r» of all colonies, 
an Increase of quotjis, and 0 |>lnes tliat 
parliament miglit oblige them to oOn- 
tribute, ; favors a ** gentle land*tax/* 
and de|>eiids on parlii^ent, 74. 

Kent, isle of, occupied by <;^ybonie, i. 
179; title of, assign^ .td Lord Balti- 
more, 183; taken by Leonard Calvert, 
192. 

Kentucky, valleys of, settled by adven- 
turers under grant from Gherokoes, 
who purpose large enten^rlses of Jm- 

e rovement, iv. 486; commonwealth of, 
egins with independence, 576; an 
agent of settlers in, goes north, giving 
gmwing accounts of Its fertility and 
beauty; is excluded from confess, 
on account of Virginia*B territorial 
claim, V, 64; flow of emigration to, 
never to be broken by alliance of Brit- 
ish with savages, vi. 191. 

Kentucky River, a commonwealth rising 
on, which renounces dependence on 
Great Britain, iv. 575. 

Kenpel, Admiral, ready to serve against 
Kngland*s old enemies, but asks not to 
be employed in America, iv. 560; tries 
strength of French deet at Brest; 
captures one vessel, vl. 161, 162; again 
lights with French lleet off Ouessant, 
without decisive result; his inability 
for so groat a command; censures 
Palliser, his second in command, and 
the admiralty, and declines employ- 
ment unless the ministry is cliaitge<i ; 
not punished, but . like Howe and Bnr- 
goyim, tights the ministry in parUa- 
ment, 1G2. 

K^ser, Thomas, with James Smith, of 
Boston, tirst establishes direct traffic 
in slaves between Africa and the 
American colonies, i. 137. 

Kidd, 'William, commissioned to suppress 
piracy ; falls to get rich, and Is hanged 
for the same crime, li. 234. 

Kiefb, governor of Dutch possessions, 

f revokes insurrection among Indians, 
310 ; claims ibr the Dutch the country 
on the Delaware, 11. 48; orders mas- 
sacre of Algonltins; threatened with 
deposition, 50; rejected by emigrants 
ana West Didla company; lost at 
sea, 5^ 

King's Ferry, garrisoned bv British in 
two posts, and American line of oom- 
manlcatloii, south of Highlands, out 
“ ‘ 209; recovered by Amerioafis, 

try above It, 214. 
utaln^ battle of; British, 
ason, posted on summit, In 
ion, vi. 2dt; the Americans 

, jfipbelt's and Shelby’s col- 

ufthh8 pushed back, but rally ; sustain 
a brisk tight of iifty-live minutes; the 
right wing gains tlie Sumihit, and cenn* 
mattds Bilush position ; Ferguson hav- 
ing been klllea^ his force attempts to 
retreat, but^. !tiullng, surremlers, 292; 
the victory changes aspect of the war, 



quickens Virginia and the Garollnas to 
new effbrts, 293. 

Kirk, Sir David, and his brothers, de- 
mand surrender of Quebec ; withdraw, 
on (.'hamplain’s refusal; afterwards 
receive capitulation of the dty, 1. 
261. 

Kirkland, Moses, of South CarqUna, 
assures Governor Campbell that, on 
, appearance of a British force, four 
thousand men would join it ; Is sent to 
commander in chief at Boston, to con- 
cert an expedition against the sout^, 
V. 48. 

Kittery, Me., the people of, offbr their 
lives for liberty, Iv. 253. 

Knowledge, ettianc1})}ition of, follows In- 
crease of political liberties, li, 76, 80. 
Kiiowlton, commander of volunteer ran- 

g ers, killed in fight at Fort Washlng- 
[>n; in agony of death, asks if the 
enemy were beaten, v. 405. 

Knox, Hbn^, General, wrrites reply to 
Farmer’s Letters, in which be doubts if 
there is any such thing as rcpreseiita- 
tioii In the British coitstitution, Iv. 
146, 147 ; Inefficiency of his command, 
V. 368 

Knyphausen, lieutenant-general of Hes- 
sian army, v. 177; takes possession of 
upper part of New York Island, 447; 
BUporseiles Heister, and returns home 
to die of wounded pride, 540; in com- 
mand at New York, vi. 203; forms bat- 
talions of loyalists; forms three divi- 
sions for occupation of New Jersey, 
315; lands at Kil/.al>ethtown ; is har- 
assed by Colonel Dayton, 316; Instead 
of eager loyalists, finds stunly lovers 
of iimependonce, and is confronted by 
Washington’s army, 316; his army aef- 
vances to Springfield, meeting several 
checkB; burns the houses there, and 
retreats, 318. 

K(»scius7.ko. a Pole, disappointed in love, 
devotes himself to freedom, and enters 
American service as an officer of en- 
gineers, at Ticonderoga, v. 555; sent 
by Greene to select a camp, vi 882; 
engineer at siege of Nlnety-Bix, 405. 

L'AKOTrEv^QUE^ member of La Salle's 
colony; with Duhaut, murders Mo- 
ranget, 11. 842. 

La Come, c^ommands French ferce which 
found shelter ambng the Acadlahs in 
Nova Scotia, Hi. 44, 45; declares his 
purpose to bold every post as far as 
river Messagouche, ' till boundaries 
should be fixed, 45. 

Laet, Jean de, member of chamber of 
Amsterdam, writes an elaborate work 
on the West Indies, 11. 40. 
la Fayette. Gilbert Metier de, enthu- 
siastic in his love of republics, and acl- 
venturoos In tastes; is inspired with 
sympathy for New Kiiglanders,^ and 
America wins In him a volunteer, iv. 
564, 565. dissuaded by Count de Brog- 
lie^ ItUt persists^ v. 362, 363; goes 
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With ^Ib to port of Los Pasagos, in 
Spain, where he receive the King’s 
order to give up his expedition, but, 
disregarding it, embarks for Amerioa; 
waited for by the English; at sea, 
writes to his wife in praise of Amerioa, 
027; receives rank of mido^i^ueral, 
when congress learns that he desires 
no pension or allowance, 092; Wounded 
at jBrandywiaet keeps the field till 
end of battle, o97; wins, applause of 
congress by routing a party of Hes- 
sians, vl. 24; at a baiuiuet given lUm 
by elates, defies the iiitnguers of board 
of war. and makes ^em drink Wash- 
ington's health, 44; a large force of 
British sent against him, when Lee 
says American troops cannot stand 
against the British, notifies Washing- 
ton that his presence is needed, 139; 
commands a division in Rhode Iriand, 
160 ; exhorts savages of Canada to re- 
gard English as enemies, 172 ; returns to 
Paris, and Is received by the king with 

S ;entle reproof, and asked by the queen 
or good news of our beloved Ameri- 
cans,** 180; advises Vergeiines to send 
twelve thousand men to America, 318 ; 
wonders at the endurance of Ameri- 
can troops, 849 ; detached to Virginia to 
capture Arnold, 410; rescues Wayne's 
troops at Green Spring, 418; urges 
Washington to march to Vlr^dnia in 
force, 418; concentrates his force eight 
miles from York town, and propheries 
to ftiaurepas, 420, 421; advises Ver- 
gennes to await events before making 
peace, 421 ; his name pronounced with 
veneration In Paris, 430. 

La Galissonldre, governor of Kew 
Prance, sends Bienville with 300 men 
to valley of Ohio, ill. 29; takes advan- 
tage of gentle character of Acadlaiis to 
plant them on the frontier, as a bar- 
rier against English, 30; surrenders 
goverumeut to La Jouquiere. 32. 

La Jonqui^re, snooesaor of La Galis- 
souiere, as governor of New Prance; 
instructed to oonflue English within 
the peulnsula of Acadia, lil, 32. 

Lake Champlain, dilfioulties of Ameri- 
cans in oppusitig Carleton’s (^rations 
on ; a fieet of small oraft built, and 
commanded by Arnold and Water- 
bu;^, v. 424; C$urleton*s vast fleet of 
fiat-boats, manned with sailors, and 
well-oifieered wiUi oo-qperatiug troops, 
425; Arnold attacked in we rear 
by Oarleton’s fieet; the aotloni the 
British fleet anchor^ and the Ameri- 
cans quietly esoim, 42B; pursued by 
Carleton, and their vessels oaptnred or 
destroyed, 427. 

Lake Cmrge, Jobnson*s camp at, 111, 
138 ; gathering of Abescrmnbflws troops, 
]S6> . 

Xmllemsnd. Gabriel, companion of Brd- 
beuf^ and with him tortured and mur- 
dered at St. Louisa 11. 313, 314. I 

LambervlUe, Jesuit niiiisionary..Among | 


Onondagas, an Innocent decoy, for- 
bearance of chlefo toward him, il. 163. 
lAfoeth, Charles de, a Prencli volunteer, 
first mounts the parapet at Yorktown ; 
wounded In both Knees, vl. 427. 
Lancaster, Mass., Indian massacre at, i. 

432,403. ' 

Landing of the British at New York, 
September 18,4;he ds*y A^ted for; four 
ships-of-war sad into East River, and 
six others follow, Washington mean- 
time removing his guns ana stores ; on 
the fifteenth, elgh^-four boats laden 
with troops land between Turtle Bay 
and the city, v. 398 ; Washington finds 
Massachusmts and Oonnecticut troops 
running away, and Putnam’s division 
in lower part of the oity likely to be cut 
off; his personal energy and daring; 

• seems to seek death in his efforts to 
rally histroo|>s, 399; the flying patriots 
escape to Bloomlngdale; the Ameri- 
can colors struck on Port George, and 
British flag raised by Lord Dunmore ; 
movements of Putnaqi’s division 
under guidance of Aaron Burr ; it is 
saved by a woman, 400; Washington 
the last to retire, 401. 

Lands, tenure of, in Virginia, i. 114, 115; 
of the commonwealth in Massachu- 
setts wanted to foeomen, 337. 

Lfine, Ralph, goveriior for Raleigh, of 
the colony of Carolina, in 1685; his 
credulity, 1. 81 ; his discoveries incon- 
siderable, 82; his departure with 
colonists for England, 83. 

Langdon, of New Hampshire, his counsel 
to the king, iv. 94 : reads to army the 
declaration of continental congress for 
taking up arms; the same read on 
Prospect HilL amid such acclaim as 
alarms the British on Bunker Hill 
into battle array, v. 19. 

Langdonr president of Harvard College, 
prays with PrescotPs troops as they 
start for Banker Hill, iv. 604. 

Language, the JCngUsli, apostrophe to, 
Ui. 302. 

Language, Indian, copious for matters 
within Indian’s knowledge: a syn- 
thetib oharacter pervades all Indian 
languages, il. 410; original language 
has a fixed character, which may be 
modified, bnt not esseoBally ifliaiiged, 
416; Indians’ language refhtee theory 
that they are wrecks of more clviUaed 
nations ; Improvements In, 417. 
liOB Casas, suggests the emmoymetit of 
negroes in IHspanldla, 1. Ifigi lives 
to repent of it, 130ii 
La SsBe, Robert Cavalier dO,. A 
but leaves the Iridernity ; , to 
Canada; returns to PranCe, Is en- 
nobled, and veceivse grant of Fort 
Frontenao, R. 383; fired by news of 
MarquoMe^S ' discoveries^ <^ttafns a 
oommtseloa^ for jpeifeoting foe dis- 
covery of foe MlsslSitopl, 334f first 
launches a Vessel oh Klaf^a lUver; 
proceeds to foe HUhois, 3w ; builds a 
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fort, which, in hia despair, he names 
Crevcomur ; retttrnhig tc Illlnolii, finds 
the poet deserted; descends Missis- 
sippi to the sea, and claims territory 
for France, namings it Itboislaiia, 938; 
returns to QuehM, to embark for 
France; forms colony for that terri- 
tory; lands in Bay of Mataip>rda; 
takes possession df Texas for Fmnce; 
seeks the Mississippi in canoes, but 
mils ; resolres to go to Canada on foot, 
and return to relieve the colony ; shot 
by a comrade; father of colonisation 
in the great central valley of the west, 
838-343. 

lEiaud, WiUiam. archbishop of Canter- 
bury, bead of special commission for 
colonies, i. 322. 

Laudonniere, leader of Ooligny's second 
expedition to Florida, 1. 55; escapes 
from massacre by Spaniards, 60. 

Laurens, Henry, chosen vioe-prosldent 
of South Carolina, v. 235; tlilnks, If 
arms could be had for three thousand 
black . men, British could be driven 
from Qeor^, and East Florida sub- 
dued in two months, vl. 256; appointed 
by congress to negotiate a loan of ten 
millions in the NetherlandC, 335; cap- 
tured on bis voyage to £urof>o, and 
in his papers found an unauUioiizod 
prCjectt for a treaty concerted by JNeiif- 
ville and William Lee, 381; confined 
In Tower as state's prisoner, 382: 
transfers South GaroUna's contract 
for supplies with Holland for supplies 
from the state to the United States, 
and pays all arrears from Franklin’s 
frind of six mUllons, 372; elected a 
commissioner of peace, 378. 

Laurens, «lohn, serves D'Estalng as aide 
and Interpreter, vl. 160; is eager to 
go to Charleston, and command a regi- 
ment of blacks; arrives there, wltii 
advice of cot^ess to arm slaves, 256; 
soornfuily refuses to bear message or 
fiouth Carolina council to invaders, 
267 ; chosen by congress special envoy 
to France, 960; delivers to Frencn 
ministry Ills demand for a loan of 
twenty-five miUion llvres, and says 
menaclnefly that the Csilute bf bis 
mission may drive the states to their 
old idleglattce, and hostility to France, 
37ti commands a detachment at storm- 
ing .of Yorktown; among the first to 
clmh the redoubt, oapwlng Midor 
Oampbieli, its oommanderv vl. w; 
kil)ea .m repelling a party ctf British 
in Soirih Carolina, 462. 

liguaim, imike ^ commands dragoons 
at Wmtcesler, va*; attacks and tram- 
ples down XarictenlS legion, vi. 425, 
«2B ; barrimneiWs of YCricto wn to Baris, 

Lavsii Francisde, bl4&(m of Quebec, longs 
to go on a mlBslou tbfar west, |i. 921. 

Law, American, the growth of necessity, 
cf the wladm of individuals, iv. 
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Lawrence, Blobard, an Oxford man, 
with Oovemor Drummond, bringa 
news to Bacon of Berkeley’s vi(datlon 
ofbispledge, 1.650. 

Lawrence, governor of Nova Scotia, 
a malignant perseoutair of Acadians, 
ill. 131, 182; praised for his cruelty by 
board of trade, 136. 

Lawson, surveyor-general for northern 
^vlnce of Carolina, captured by 
Tnscaroras, charged with severity, 
and execute, U. 384. 

Iieague and covenant, reported by 
Warren, of Boston committee of oor- 
respondenoe, to suspend all commer- 
cial intercourse with England, and not 
to purchase or consume goods from 
there, after last day of August: names 
of those refusing to sign to bo pub- 
lished : copies of covenant sent to every 
town in the province for subscription,’ 
Iv. 341 ; this act a proof of desire for 
conciliation, 341; attempts at intimi- 
dation increase subscriptions, 348. 

League of Boman Catholfi$ powers, not 
controlled by policy of Roman bigotry ; 
now principles intervene, iil. 286. 

Lo Caron, a Franciscan monk, pene- 
trates to rivers of Lake Huron, ii. 297. 

Leddra, William, tried for Quakerism, 
refuses a pardon, on condition of leav- 
ing the colony ; is hanged, 1. 368. 

Ledyard, Colonel, commander at Fort 
Griswold, having surrendered, is run 
through the body by a British officer, 
vi. 412. 

Ijee, Arthur, supported by Samuel 
Adams and one third of house, as a 
candidate for agent of Massachusetts 
In England; chosen substitute to 
Franklin, iv. 209; vrith Richard Fenn, 
presents petition of congress to Dart- 
mouth; told that there would be no 
answer, expresses sorrow at a refusal 
which will cause so much bloodshed, 
v. 81 ; commissioned by congress to as- 
certain the disposition of foreign pow- 
ers, 141 ; appointed member of commis- 
sioii to make a treaty with Finance, 
410 : stopi^ed at Burgos, and meets Gri- 
maldi, who amuses him with extrava- 
gmees, and insists on his return to 
Paris, 536 ; intrigue Co supplant 
Franklin, vl. 67; against advice ol 
Franklin, goes by way of Vienna to 
Berlin; is repulsed by Kaunttx at 
former city; refused an intervlaw by 
Frederic, but treated with reepect, 122; 
his pamers stolen at Instigation of EL 
Uott, &itlsh minister at HwBnr 123. 

Lee, Charles, has precedence of all mlU- 
tary men in America, by virtue of his 
raim as major-general ; courts patriots, 
who make sure of his aid, iv. 373, 374; 
volunteors ]nustere<l by 4ttm near 
Anna^ils disperse, owing to his ar- 
rogance and inoasmcity, 484; denies 
milltaiy capacity eg England, and in- 
sists that m a few months Relent 
inflmtry be ffirmod of Ameri* 
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oans, 458; c^ves, as a toast, A speedy 
and general Insurrection In Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland,** 550; an adventurer; 
clings to British officers, and looks on 
Americans as ** ba<l company;** hopes 
to be made American commander In 
chief, V. 4, 5; excites disgtist at Cam- 
bridge, but resisted by Washington 
on account of his supposed military 
experience, 14; Brltisn officers dis- 
posed to tamper with him; Invited to 
an interview by Burgoyrie; publicly 
declines to meet Burgoyne, but secretly 
writes him that, on his honor, the 
Americans were sure of being sustained 
by France and Spain ; his secret kept 
in America, but edmea through Brit- 
ish ministry to Yergennes, 18; revises 
his opinion of AmeiTcans, and repudi- 
ates the thought of reconciliation, 186; 
fSent for by cotigresa, in preparation 
for any accident to Washington, and 
his coming prayed for by officers of 
army, 395^; after battle or Fort Moul- 
trie, tries to extort from congress in- 
demnity for the possible forfeiture of 
bis property in England, 428; blames 
Washington for not threatening to 
resign, 440: left behind by Washing- 
ton at White Plains with 7,500 trooi» 8 , 
with instructions, 448; resolves neither 
to Join nor re-enforce Uls superior, 449; 
remains in idleness sixteen days, In- 
dlifereiit to WashlngtutPs exjiliidt 
orders to Join, 456; agiuti implored by 
W»iShlngtou to Join lilin ; returns an 
evasive answer; orders ffom military 
chest a payment forbidden by law, 460; 
receives two orders, after loss of Fort 
I«ee, to pass into Jersey, which ho dis- 
obeys; his deceitful letter to Bowdoln; 
rcMselves Important instructions from 
Washington, which he garbles, and 
sends to Bowdoln with his own com- 
ments, 461 ; also receives a letter from 
lieed, full of dattery, and writes an 
answer, which falls into Washington's 
hands, 461, 462; slanders Wasliington 
in a letter to Gates, 464, 405; captnred 
by British; Ids pusillanimity and 
rant, 405, 466; demands advantage of 
the Howes's proclamation, which Is 
refused; his letter to Captain Ken- 
nedy not genuine, 406, note f congress 
and Washington intorreue Ibr him; 
a deserter, he redeserts, and offine to 
negotiate Tor return of oolonles to al- 
leglauce; authodsod by Howes, asks 
congress to send two or three members 
to Idin, 548; his request 'refused, and 
himself suspected of treachery, 549; 
re{)eats his request, with same result, 
550; presents to the Howes a plan for 
reducing Americans, at the same time 
writing to Washington in afibdtlbuate 
terms, and claiming pity; his plan 
raJected by the Howes, 550; tboiigh 
•rdered to be sent to England, remains 
In America, 550 ; exchanged for Pres- 
cott, 569; plotting to non the army, 


advises In council not to attack the 
British, carding with him all the offi- 
cers, exept Greene, Lafayette, Wayne, 
and Cadwalader; at Hopewell, urges 
building a bridge for the enemy rather 
than an attack on them, vi. 137 ; says 
Washington's plans must fall. 138; de- 
lays attack at Monmouth, till ordered 
by Wasliington, and then moves lan- 
gmdly and aimlessly; tells Lafayette 
uiat they cannot stand against British 
soldiers; defeats operations by con- 
fhsed orders, J39; leaves most of his 
command to act for themselves, an<l is 
then Indignant at their retreat, 139: 
abashed before Washington; ordered 
to the rear by Washingtom and leaves 
the field, 140 ; treated with forbearance, 
but writes that this campaign will closo 
the war, — British terms being accept- 
ed. — and detuatids reparation for in- 
jury; found guilty of disobedience and 
misbehavior; suspended from com* 
maiid for twelve months by court-mar- 
tial; cGusuretl by congress, and dis- 
missed fVom service ; no longer hides his 
desire that America shall return to her 
allegiance ; favors rotation in ndlitary 
office, so that Washington may go out, 
and for the United States predicts two 
years of anarchy, followed by tyranny ; 
dies of fever, in October, 1782, 142, 

Lee, Francis, delegate to general con- 
gress from V irgtiua, v. 44. 

Lee, John, one of Franklin's counsel 
before piivy council, Iv. 285 ; his rerty 
to Wodderbum feeble, 288. 
lice, Major 'Henry, of Virginia, enters 
main work of Paulus Hook with a 
party, and captures one hundred and 
ilfty-nine prisoners, vl. 21 1 , 212 ;' de- 
tacheil to serve in the Oaroliims, 380. 
Lee, Richard Henry, of Virginia, his 
descent and education ; lus speech 
against slavery, and ftivoring a pro- 
hibitory tax on the trades, ill. 278, 
279: prediction of results of t»assage 
of the stamp act, 418; takes part In 
conference wnich announces the policy 
of Vlrfidnla, Iv. 335; pt 67 K>ses in con- 
gress that colonies are, and ought to 
be. frw and independent, that all 

g filtical connection between tliem and 
reat Britain Js totally dissolved, 
favoring foreign alliances and a. plan 
of confederation, V. 267 ; aids In learn- 
ing constitution of Vii^niaj. 368. 

Lee, William, tepulsed by l%i^rtc of 
Prussia, vi: 220; concerts t#iiis for a 
commercial convention bbtwebn Neth- 
erlands and the United Elates, with 
XK) Neufvllle, of Amsterdam; this act 
regardeil aS a nuUK^ by American 
commissioners; fUsibissed Ihmi its 
service by imiigteils, 288. 

Leggc, ohahcellbr of exchequer, returns 
on l^tt's dismissal, lU. lil; dismissed 
from' office, 882; 

Lei^lslatian of Virginia colony, its ohar- 
acterlBtlosi L ITaTni. 
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Legislature, the, of Virginia, assembled 
July, 30, 1019, i. 119; Its proeeeiUiigs, 
119, 120. 

Ijelbnltz, foretells a general overturn In 
V. 240, 247. 

Leicester, Mass., men of,' think It their 
duty to risk their lives ami fortunes In 
defence of tlieir liberties, iv. 250. 

Lcisler, Jticub, matures the Dutch 
plot” in New York. li. 173, 174; gover- 
nor of New York ; takes possesiuoii of 
fort, 227; asks orders from Sloughter; 
is arrested and condemned for high 
treason, and sehtencefl to death, 229; 
his attainder reversed, and his jirinci- 
ples ultimately become thpse of colony, 
230, 231; assembly of New York makes 
appropriation for Ills family, 233 ; 
charges Wlnthroi) of Connecticut with 
treatHiery, in exi>edition against Mon- 
treal, 351. 

Leitcli, Major, commands three compa- 
nies of Weedou*s Virginia regiment 
in fight at Fort Washington, and re- 
ceives tltxee balls in his side, v. 403; 
** one of Virginia’s noblest sons,” 400. 

Le Moyne, Father, envoy to Onondagas, 
11. 316; still hopes to soften the Mo- 
hawks, 317; compelled by latter to 
return; visits and propitiates Five 
Nations, exceiit Mohawks, 319. 

Lenni-Leiiape Indians, the, occupy New 
Jersey, the valley of the Delaware, 
and the Schuylkill basin; degradation 
of one branch, the Delawares, il. 396. 

Lenox, Mass., lariuers of, resolve that 
they are not reipilrod to crouch be- 
tween the two burdens of poverty and 
slavery, Iv. 250. 

Letm, Juan Ponce de. his early life, i. 23; 
embark H for Florida, and becomes its 
governor, 24 ; kllleil by Indians, 24. 

Leonard, Daniel, member of the Maasa- 
ehusetts house for Taunton, deceive 
tbe governor into belief that legislature 
teinm to conciliatiun. and that, on ar- 
rival of more ships, mdexanity to Bast 
India company would be publicly ad- 
vocated, iv. 342; holds up spectres of 
“high treason,” ” anarchy,” 4;c,, ar- 
guing that colonies had no griev- 
ances, that British government would I 
sweep away all resistance, and that 
New England, or perhaps Mfissaohu- 
setts,. would be left to stand alone; his 
haraiigue read with triumph by the 
loyatuKa 472, 473. , 

Lesaa a Brltisn officer at Boston, lands 
at Maf1>lffit«;ad with two or three hou- 
dretl soldtom, and goes to Baiein to 
capture tnilitaiF atores; ptoceeds to 
Danvers : vpledpng hi* honor not to go 
over thifi^ yards on tbe oth^ side, is 
allowed to ciidss ^ bridge; an alarm 
spreads, ohd he hurries to Marblehead, 
and embarks, IV, 49^ ; Oominands Dun- 
more’s force in the attack on WooihSord 
at Oreat Brkige, v. 149 e atiandoiis the 
fbrt, and retreats to Nofmlk, 150; com- 
mands Ibroe In fi|^t at Fort 


Washington, 404 ; is censured by Howe 
for iinprudenoc, 406; in command in 
South Carolina, and his tren^ps give up 
hope of subjugating the state, vl, 461. 

Lessing, the antitype of Lutliefi his ad- 
monUlon to his countrymen, vi. 73. 

L’Kstrade, Baron Joint leader with 
De Deux Fonts of French assault at 
Yorktowu, vi. 426. 

Letters of royalists In Anteiioa, shown 
to Franklin, in proof that all evils 
complained of by colonies were pro- 
voke among themselves, Written by 
Hutchinsmi, Oliver, and Paxton, to 
bring about coercion, iv. 245, 246; sent 
to America by Franklin, with proofs 
of the traitorous designs of their 
writers, 246; road to house of Mas- 
sachusetts in secret session, and show 
a scheme to bring ^military rule into 
the iirovince and abridge Its lil>ertlcs ; 
vote of house to this eltect, 263; dis- 
cussed and preached upon throughout 
c<iiony, 265; controversy about them 
in Btiglan<l, 283-285. 

Leverett, agent of Massachusetts fn Bug- 
land, instructed to make interest in Its 
behalf with parliament and privy 
council, 1. 435. 

Levi, Henry de, a religious enthusiast, 
mode viceroy of Canada in 1624, 1. 21. 

Lewis, Andrew, commander of army of 
Soutli-western Virginia against the 
Shawnees, iv. 423; remains In cantp 
till end of action, and odium is 
thrown on bis eoiuiuct,” 424; re-en- 
forced after the battle, crosses Ohio and 
joins Dunmore. 424; chosen brigadier 
tor Virginia, despite tbe odium he 
incurred at Kaiiawlia; forced by con- 
gress to resign, v. 213. 

Lewis, Charles, brother of Andrew, com- 
mands a company in battle with the 
Shawuees, and is mortally wounded, 
iv. 423, 424. 

Lowistown, in New Netherland, Invaded 
by Marylanders, but reclaimed as be- 
longing to Duke of York, ii. 83. 

Lexington, Mass., people of, resolve to 
drliiK no more tea till repeal of revenue 
act, iv. 162, 153; Hancock and Adams 
receive there a message from Warren, 
announcing approach of British troops, 
517 ; its population and sturdy patriot- 
ism, 518. 

Lexington Common, April 19, 1775, alive 
with, minute men, iv. 51$, 519: dis- 
miss^, to return at beat of arum: 
reassemble, in part, on approach of 
Fitoaim’s troops ; ordered to dkigMSiae, 
and. refusing, are fired on by troops; 
bidden to flee by their captain, a few 
return a harmless Are, 519, 520; the 
flmt martyrs in the causa of liberty, 
520; their eulogy. 621; British troops 
cheer for their victory, and match tor 
Concord, 523. 

Lexington, Ky., the hunters of Hie Elk- 
horn valley idve the name to their 
enoampment, iv. 634. 
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Liberal goreminent, an enduring, can 
be eetabllebed in ^England only by 
Sanction of Chatharn'e followers and 
tbe liberal wing of Boekingliaiii’s sup- 
porters, vi. 437. 

LtWties, the, of Massachusetts, how 
they were preserved, i, 857, 356 ; body 
of, aemaud fbr, 332; and its adoption. 
332; Us provisions, 332-335; essential 
elements of New Kiiglund life grew up 
before their establishment by author- 
ity, 335. 

Liberty in England, in reign of 
Charles II., its tlevious course to^ a 
refuge tn Holland, ii< 1^7 1 the largest, 
enjoyed by Connecticut and Khode 
Islaiid, of all the American colonies; 
the two compared, 243: personal, in 
afthirs of conscience, diffused through 
Europe and Amertoa, til. 310; the 
authority of reason invoked; skepti- 
cism the motho<l, revolution the ten- 
dency, of the new reform, 310 ; cause of, 
advancing, iv. 19; passion for, in Mas- 
sachusetts, such t^t dying fathers 
call their sons to tlieir death-beds, and 
charge them to love freedom more than 
life. 1 V. 373 ; American, defended by Fox 
and Kocklngham. as the bulwark of the 
rights of the Britisli people; to lose 
America seems ta them a loss evil tlian 
to hold her conquered, v. 109. 

** Liberty and property ,** the cry of com- 
mercial clusses in England. 11. 193. 

** Liberty,** the sloop, seised at Boston 
by customs-olilcors for false entry, and 
cut away by man-of-war’s Itoats, iv. 90 ; 
a riot results; the council had the riot 
to be only ** a small disturbance,** 91; a 
town-meeting drafts address to gover- 
nor, demanding removal of the ship 
“Romney,** 91, 92; Bernard replies 
mildly, but liasions to get troops sent 
to Boston, 92. 

Lilbuuriic*s scheme of government for 
England, after death of Charles X«, 
most consistent offered, 1. 390. 

Lillie, Tbeophilus, of Boston, sells tea 
in vlolatioii of agreement; finds a post 
set opposite Ids door, with a hand point- 
ing 111 derision; Richardson, an in- 
former, asks a countryman to drive 
against the post, and is stoned by boys, 
one of whom he kills, iv. 166, 

Lincoln, Major-general, commands post 
at Bound brook, N.J.; is x^early sur- 
Xuised by Cornwallis; retreats, but 
regains his post, v. 560f In concert 
witli Qates, sends five hundm troops, 
under Colonel John Brown# td harass 
BuTgoyiie*S rear,' vi. 5; appointed to 
soutucrn command; an inert soldtor^ 
his military career, 252, 253; taiM 
post on eastern side of Savanuah«;30e; 
re-enforced by two thousand ^wrth 
CaroUnians. 253 ; his offer to retire not 
acciepted; detacnes Ashe with iMteen 
hundred, on separate service 354^* 
dertakes expedition agaU&stlwvaiiiiahf 
265$ repairs to Charlefton, 2jM; tolls 


at fortifications, setting sea and shore 
batteries, and sinking vessels, 266; 
refuses Clinton’s summons to surren- 
der, 260; calls council for the first 
time; proposes evacuation, but does 
not act at uticc ; the British re-enfbrced, 
American cavalry dispersed; Fort 
Moultrie falls, and evacuation impos- 
sible ; signs a capitulation, 266. 

Lincolnshire, movement in, lii aid of 
colonization, i. 2^. 

Undley, Mary, wife of Robert Murray, 
invites Howe and his staff as they 
approach her house on liicletierg, pur- 
suing the fiying rebels from New York, 
to stop aiul lunch : beguiles them to 
a two hours’ stay, during which every 
patriot regiment escapes, v. 400. 

l.ilii/.ee, captain of tim Falcon,” a 
British vessel of war, v. 81, 32. 

Lisbon, port of, closed by Spain against 
how Countries, ii. 22. 

Lisle, forced into Biltish service, leads 
his battalion to its old commander, 
with Sumter in the Catawba settle- 
ment, vi. 273. 

Literature, In Virginia, 1. 176, 177. 

“Lively,” a British fHgaie, tiros on 
Prescott’s party on Breed’s Uill, iv. 
605. 

Livingston, Robert, of New York, in 
his eighty-fourth year foretells the 
conflict with England; his last words, 
“Wliatnews from Boston?” v. 115; 
holies congress, in trealitig for peace, 
will Insist on liaving Canada, Uii<iHon*s 
the FLoridas, and the whole con- 
tinent, independent, vi. 150. 

Livingston, Robert R., his comments on 
the stamp act, 111. 420, 421 ; says that, 
if American liberty should fiill, he 
would carry Ms family to Switzerland, 
the only country in the world, v. 

' 115; first American secretary for lor- 
elgn affairs, sends to Franklin final 
instructions for negotiating peace, vi. 
432> 

Xivlngston, William, hip anticipation of 
Independence; instructs New Jersey 
committee of oorrespemdence that tea 
should hot be paid for ; a delegate to 
general oongress, Iv^ 31^; governor of 
New Jersey, proposes manumission of 
negroes to ^ assembly, but withdraws 
the message ; is determined to puilh the 
measure, vl. 305, 30A , 

Locke, John, his 'fleaBie detdmd by 
Shaftesbury, i. 493; H fram- 
ing laws Cainunb, iOAl RM eode of 

laws for Oatollna bax^p^lses with his 
theories dU governnijalit, 497 ; protests 
against interpolated cUMi^in coustitu- 
tiou, that, wjuile e^a^y nswon should 
he tolerated, ehuteh oCEni^iid should 
be naitonal religion of Carolina, 497, 
486; created a lamd^grave of South Car- 
olTuat 519; his Ideas of goverument 
oompared wttb Penn’s, 11. 119-121; 
member of boaid of trade, 275; his 
military jftuL for oolonies, 276, 277. 
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Logan, long the Mend of the white man, 
ill revenge for tlie slaughter of hin kin- 
dretl, takes thirteen siralps, and says. 
**Now T am eatished for the death of 
my relations, and will sit still,** iv. 
421, 422. 

London, citizens of. entreat the king to 
put an end to **this unnatural and 
unfortunate war,** ri. 430; the same 
wish expressed by public meetings in 
'Westminster, Southwark, anci In Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey counties, 431 ; meet 
and desire the king to dissolve parlia- 
ment and dismiss the ministry ; their 
address refused by tlie king, but en- 
tered on the books of the city, 562. 

London company, great meeting of, i. 
121, 122; the king interferes, election 
of treasurer postponed, 122; auspi- 
cates liberty in America, 125; opisisi- 
tion in, seeks alliance with the king, 
145; refuses to surrender charter, 146; 
writ of quo warremto against, 147 ; dis- 
solved, and Its patents cancelled, 140; 
what It had acconiplishe<l, 149, 150. 

Long Island, planted by English under 
grant of Lord Stirling; anus of Dutch 
in. thrown down in derision, 11. 46; the 
whole of claimed by Lord Stirling, 56; 
battle of; Howe's force, the most i»er- 
fect army in tlie world, supported by a 
vast fleet, v. 373, 374 ; Amerioah force 
mostly iiiilltia, 374; Washington orders 
that Jamaica road be secured, — an 
order not obeyed, 374 ; Putnam rashly 
orders Stirling to mlvance and repulse 
the enemy, ^5; but neither Inmrms 
■Washington, nor orders Stirling to 
retreat, 376 ; Clinton gains the belglits, 
376; and Howe, coming up with his 
whole force, orders a general attack, 
377 ; Sullivarrs re<loubt and guns cap- 
turM by Hessians, 377 ; and bis men, 
in a panic, mercilessly slaughteredi u 
few escaping, 37H : Stirling maintains 
his position, and after four hours 
orders retreat; bis gallant fbttt 'vtlth 
five companies of Marylanders, at 
whose devoted bravery Washington 
cries, *'My OodJ what brave men 
must 1 this dey ioset** endeavonng tq 
escape, Is bracked In tremendous 
force, and >3ito party cut to pieces, 376; 
refuslii|p to surrender to British gen- 
eral, 'gms Ills rgirotd to General von 
Heistpr, :376, 8^; llie disaster due to 
Putnadi^s Jncaj^ity, 330, 381 ; distrust 
and deJecBon la American camp, only 
Washing^. winning confidence, 362; 
he inspects Aitterfcan works and Brit- 
ish camps, andmoouragesddrmlsfaes; 
receives valdable re-enforeemmits; his 
calmness aoA pmiibtmoe eiMr, the 
army, d83j rescHreb on retreat, 3M$ the 
embarkation uftifiterrupted, ana nine 
thousand men landed In mw 'fbrk, 
386, 387: inhabitants left to mercy 
of Euglish after the bwtie, and sente > 
take oath of allegUnee; 362. 

Long Parliament, the^ mere just to: cole- j 


nies, offering eQUivalent for prohibi- 
tion of foreiim trad^ 1. XfiO; its ordi- 
nance of October, .1650, a war measure, 
169 ; its first acts worthy of praise, 381 ; 
its subversion of the constitution; the 
liberators of England become its ty- 
rants. 382; demands control of na- 
tional militia, 383 ; becomes a multitu- 
dinous deqpc»t, 384 ; the motives which 
swayed It, 384; one of the two powers 
in the state, the other being the army, 
but possessed only a shadow of power, 
892. 

Lotteries, authorized for the bmefit of 
the Virginia colony, 1. Ill; cme pro- 
posed by congress, v. 546. 

Loudoun, Earl of, appointed commander 
in chief of Brltisii forces in America, 

[ and governor of Virginia, iii. 151; hts 
dilatory policy, 157; assembles large 
armament at ifalifax, 169; embarks, 
as if for lioulsbnrg, but sails for 
New York, 170; proposes to encamp 
on Long Island lor defence of conti- 
nent, 176; recalled, and votes in par- 
liament to sustain British authority in 
colonies by force, 191. 

Louis X., of France, his ordinance de- 
claring that every man ought to be 
bom free, 1. 130. 

Louis XIV., of Prance, declares war 
against England, i. 448; his remorse 
in old age, 615; his subjection to 
Moflame de Mointemm, 516; forbids 
emigration, 516, 617 ; advises that Iro- 
qui>ls l>e captured, and made galley- 
slaves, ii. 153; his rumoreti intention to 
send a large fleet to lay waste coast 
of New England, and car»ture New 
York, 357 ; opposwi by troops of many 
nations, 371 ; his feeble and hopeless 
condition, 386, 

Louis XV., willing to make concessions 
for sake of i^eat^o between Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies, iii. 115; demands 
ample reparation of George II. for 
Bosoawen's jiisult to Frenclj flag, and 
for unlawful seizure of French vessels, 
144; bis early training, 183 ; his assump- 
ti<m of sovereign iK»wer, lii, 579; his 
cordial undorsfandiiig wltli G^rge 
III.; hates Protestants: uitHcrupnlous 
and violent ; deinaiias unqualified 
reglstiT of his edicts by parifament; 
eiutes Maleshorbes, ovorturns the par- 
liament, and reconstructs the courts ; 
his vices dishonor him, and <legrade 
the thronei. Iv. 238, 239 , resolv^ to 
avoid war,^iN)0. 

Louis XVI.; becomes king of a tand of 
eorriiption and distress ; Joy of PaHs 
at his accession; Voltaire's comment 
on him ; has no revolutionary ten- 
dencies, believing that the king alone 
ihou^ reign, Iv. 319, 820 ; chooses Mau- 
repM for a guide, 862; by order of 
Preach embamy at London, reports 

if. I^iat England is in a position ITom 
whkfo. she cannot extricate herself; 
the Aiflericaiis will not consent again 
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, to' 1^01110 her subfocts; this opinion 
adopted by Fronde etateBinen, 560; 
bentitifng of hie lRtervcnt$oi;i In Azner- 
lenti aaChlTH ; not Incllnetl to aid rebel- 
lloU|Ji>ut eees danger of an attack from 
thd KngiiHb, and eonnentB to the eeud* 
; Jng of I>e BoaVOulbir to Aniedca, to 
^ake fatthfar report of events and 
public Hentlmeht, to dlsslputo Auior- 
ican Jeailoasy of FrancOt to make 
Amerfciiens understand that France 
n^lshes them well, and will welcome 
them to her portH, v. 59, 60; had pon- 
dered Aniericai^ueHtion« tout reached 
no conclusion. 2 ^ ; does not compre- 
hend or heed Turgot’s advice, 231 ; 
resolves that peace of' France shall 
not be broken^ but allows his min- 
isters to aid America, 362 ; his answer 
to American comndsuoners, 523, 524; 
though the measures ssnctloned by 
him are war in disguise against Eng- 
land, professes to be unequivocally 
for p^ce ; does not express symijatiiy 
with America, and is Impatient of 
the praises of Franklin, 525 ; with 
o<^nsont of United States, olfers Flor- 
ida to king of Spain, vi. 75; does not 
sympathize with Americans in any 
cliariicter, or Understand how, a mon- 
arch and a Catholic, he is pledged to 
light for a Protestant republic, 84, 85 ; 
piMClaimed by American congress ** the 

i iroiector of the rights of xuatiklud,** 
30: Louisville, SCy., named for him, 
and a county of Fennsylvania ibr his 
son ; would have been welcomed here 
In later years, 202; issues declaration 
protecting neutral ships carrying con- 
traband goods, to l>o revoked unless 
England grants reciprocity, 23i, 235; 
gives freedom to all sorfM on tbe estates 
i>f the crown, ami desires to do away 
with all vestiges of foudaUsin, 207; 
happy ill tlie birth of a dauphin; re- 
ceives news of York town In the queen’s 
apartment, 430. 

Louis, prince of Brnnswfek, chief ooun^ 
seller of stadludder of United Frov- 
liices, at the bld<ling of lirltlsh ambas- 
sador at the Hague, vi. 233. 

Loulsburg, built by the French, the key 
to the St. Law'rence, the bulwark of 
French Usher ios and commerce in 
Korth America, tl 383; invested by 
EiigUsli forces, ill. 194; its ^^yorka car- 
ried, and French ships bUimed, 164, 
105; its surrender, arjidd|!Wt|kni« 165. 
Louinaua, Its condition" ii||!yHt>0l^le*8 
depitrtnTe in 1706/ |L 6661 pSople of, 
prefer English to Spanish .doiilin- 
lon; Indian troubles delay Biltisb 
oUlcers In taking possession of, ill. #18; 
protests agfdnst her transfer to-BpUtn, 
aii4 entieats king of Franoot^ot to 
sever them; the appeal ref tied by 
Cholseul, Iv. 122: ctx>l recepUmi by, 
of Do Ulloa, the Sptuilsh oomtdjkndurj: 
people refuse to give thetr ]u|lkbnal« 
ity, 122, 123; SpaiOsh >«etrlcaw« 


tern applied to; proposed to make 
Kew Orleans a republic; Ulloa retires 
to Havana; people elect olHcers, and 
ollbr themselves to France as a colony 
or free state, 123, 124; valuetl by 
Spain as a screen for Mexico, 125. 

Loutre, La, Abl»^, schemes to entice Aca- 
dians from their homes and make them 
a barrier against English, Hi. 30 ; insti- 
gates Micmae Indians to harass Eng- 
lish settlements, 32. 

Louvois, mhUster of war to Louis XIV., 
employs milita^ force against the 
Huguenots, 1. 517. 

Lovell, of Massachusetts, writes to Gates, 
threatening iVaslilngton with ’* puldlc 
clamor and vengeance, and saying thnt 
the army will > be lost unless Gat es 
comes down to lead it;” rei»reseiit8 
Washington In a ridiculous character, 
vi. .39, 

Lovett, Christopher, projects a settle- 
ment at York, 1. 257- 

Lovelace, Lord, governor of Kew York, 
begins the contest that was to end in 
independence, ii. 237. 

Low, Isaac, chairman of committee of 
correspondence In New York, Iv. 328. 

Jjowudes, Bawllns, oi»posoB arrest of 
Governor Campbell, of South Carolina, 
Y. 49. 

Xiowndes, Kichard, elected Bi>eaker of 
South Carolina assembly, iv. 254. 

Lowtliier, Sir dames, moves, in parlia- 
ment, to give up all further attempts 
to reduce the revolted colonics: his 
motion defeated by a majority of only 
fbrty-one, vi. 430. 

Loyal addresses, In England, come in 
from i>ublic, di^civod by belief that 
coli)iiies had long sought indepen- 
dence ; but measures against America 
aciiulesced in without zeal, v. 86, 65. 

Loyalists of Bosbui, of whom two hun- 
dred enter king’s service, desire to 
retain the people as hostaM, ii. 540; 
regiment of, in Korth Carolina ; meet- 
ing of ofllcere called, but only four 
bmdee the Scotch appear; Scotch 
urge delay; other loyalisis insist on a 
rising; the Ibr^er sure to keen their 
word, while matiy of Ihe latter bide in 
swampe,, 189 ; ; ef Korth Carolina, 

form seven itidepentoit eoetpanies in 
one day, believing thkt "Cmnwallis 
holds the state ; Tmeton detahhed ro 
support them; attedked .by sickens 
ana Leo, who rout -three hundred 
under Colonel Pyle;..6?Urleton returns 
to Hillsborough, axid‘' &e royalists go 
home, 363, 384. 

Loyalty of colonies; If .thuy could enjoy 
mlr rights, tlieir greatm happiness 
would be their oonueethm with Great 
Britalnjii. 485. 

Lad well, Philip, made governor of South 
Carolina, tLlW. 

XaxTionburgy'|CUe|.fibels obliged to emerge 

' ; from (mebud^' and speak its mind, 
leet poetemy Ifaouidim^ it, iv. 253. 
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IiUtlier» Martin, tlio f^reat principle of fitatute or law make^ thorn indepen- 

liiM action, ii. 180; liin toachiiigtn, 180, dent coinniuiiities, 55t2; draws a pro** 

IHl; linisheH his iniHsiou under protect test against repeal of stamp act, 582, 

tioii of (lerinan princes, 182; revives 683. 

the truths rescued l>y Augustine; their L»yttelton, governor of South Carolina, 
intliiciico on the world, ill. 09; his rell- thinks he has restored the royal sway, 

giou ciithoJic, incliuUng prim-e aiul ill. 227, 228; niakes preparations for 

indOc ainl pOisant, 100; vindicates war against Cherokees, 230; proiiiises 

rnaifs iinlividiiality from the point of tf> defer declaration of war, but breaks 

view of religion, vl. 71 ; contends that his word, 231 ; demands the surrender 

slavery is not opposed to Christianity, of twenty-four Cherokees, as condition 

vi. 298. of treaty, 233; procures signatures of 

liUtheraTiisni, direct iiifluence of, on ('herokees to an unauthorized treaty, 

America inconsiderable, ii. 181. 233; treats hiuiself to a triumphant 

Luthcnins, the Pennsylvania pnescs of, entry at Charleston, 233; greatly es- 

writing of Trenton, says the L<ord of teemed by the lonls of trade, and 

hosts heard tile cries of tlie distressed, transferred to elamaica, 234; reports 

and sent an angel for their deliver- tiiat dittlculties In South Carolina wero 

ance, v. 484. due to “ having no standing revenue,** 

Liittrell, Henry Temple, in reply to Hur- 253. 
goyne, t(*stitlt!S to the spirit, urbanity, 

and i»rosperity of the American petinl’e. Mackvehs, stamp officer of New York, 
and iireillcts that, if put to proof. tJiey resigns, ill. 496. 

will evimte the magnanimity of Itomc, Maccrca, Jane, Is slain by her iTidlan 
iv. 483. escort; Burgoyne threatens the luur- 

Luttrell, James, who had served in derer with death, bilt pardons him hi 

America, says in house of commons fear of Indians, v. 680. 

that l.he measures of the ministry are McCulloli, a crown officer in North 
death-blows to thousands of British (Carolina, furnishes information as to 
subjects, V. 180. taxable capacity of colonies, ill. .*188. 

litizerne, Krencii envoy to America, con- Macdanicl. an officer in Fort Moultrie, 
eludes that confederacy will have a dying, says, “Don’t let the cause of 

8i>eedy end. If given up to the hatred Iniorty expire with me,” v. 281. 

between north ainl south, vi. 302; MacDonald, Allan, arranges with Martin 
insists that commissioners of peace to raise a battalion of Highlanders; 

shall have such instructions as will the plan connected by rumor with a 

leave the negotiations in tite hands of negro-rising, v. 63; authorized to raise 

Louis XVI.;' warns congress of danger a regiment of loyalists, 189; summons 

to United States of a w.ar on tlio con- Moore to surrender; in danger of being 

tinent; uiiioiids instructions, 376; ap- surroiindud, and avoids Moore, and 

peals In vain to Huntington, of Con- suinmons I’liswcll to resume Ids alle- 

necthuit, to ciwry his state for the glance, 191 ; attacks him, and is driven 

amemlinents ; ascribes their accept- back, 192; taken prisoner, 193. 

aiice to absence of Samuel Adams and MacDonald, Donald, a veteran of sixty- 
all New York delegates, and Sullivan’s live, to command army of loyalists in 

division of the New Fiiglaiul vote, 377; North Carolina, v. 189; taken prisoner 

argues in favtir of reforming articles by (3asweirs men, 192. 

of coiiiederai ion, 413, 414. MaeDoiiald, Flora, wile of Allan, v. 63, 

Lygonia, a district in Maine, set apart Mae<lonnell, with a force of savages, 
'for farmers, 1. 26.3 ; patent for, brought lays waste west Isink of Susquehannah, 

by Rigby, who quarrels with Gorges, vi. 212. 

348; Massachusetts magistrates decide Macdoiigfill, in command at Peekskill ; 
tluit neither has clear riglit; inhabi- attacked by Knglish witli twice his 

tants of Piscataqua, Gorgeatia, and force; burns his magazine, but with 

Wells, form bcxly politic for self-gov- Willett repulses an advance party, v. 

ernment, 348; appropriated by Massa- 669. 

chusetts, 348; tue iieople acquiescing, MawlougaU, of New York, indictetl for 
349. treason in censuring assombty for vot- 

Lynch, delegate in congress from South ing supplies' fur tr<8»pa; refuses 4)0 give 

Carolina, liatl written to the iiortli, bail, and is vislte<l 'by thousands in 

advising that John Adams be watched, prison, iv. 18.6. 

and would have cxcludeil him from Macilowell, commander of North Caro- 
congress for accepting the office of llna militia, is routerl l»y Ferguson; his 

chief justice in Massaedmsetts ; is men seek refuge on the Watauga, and 

duped hy I.,ord Drummoiitl, v. 163. receive sympathy and aid ftroiu the set- 

Lyiiu, Mass., chills fur a provincial con- tiers on that river, vi, 289. 

vention, iv. 264. Mi^cglniies, of New Humpshiro, atta<‘ks 

Lyttelton, Gei^rge, Lord, approves prin- a French force after battle of Crown 

ciple of stamp act, lii. 451 ; declares Point, ami puts them to liight, but is 

that exempting colonies from one killed, iii. 140. 

VOL. VI. 37 
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MacTCean, leading dolegato for l^elawarc ' 
for tljo ccmtirieiit, v. 39. 

Maclean, Allan, i-WTit to North Carolina 
by the king to entice to rcwal standard 
liigh landers of the old jorty-seventh 
retdment, Iv. 512. 

Maclean, a Britisl) officer in Canada, 
plans a junction with Cnrleton; hear- 
ing of latter’s discomfiture by Warner, 
retires to Quebec, v. 121. 

Macleland, lieutenant In Hendricks’s 
Pennsylvania company, In Arnold’s 
exTiedition, ill on the march, and is 
borne by Ids comrades on a litter, v. 
125, 126; dies at Sertigan, 126. 
Macphcrsoii, aide to Montgomery, v. 119; 
goes with him to the front at Quebec, 
134 ; falls dead with his general, 135 
Madison, James, signs Orange county, 
Va., letter, ju'onounclng attack on Mas- 
saohusetts a blow at every colony, Iv. 
531; obJectH in convention to clause 
about toleration in declaration of rights, 
and it is amended, v. 259, 200; in con- 
cresH, v«dti8, against Ids own judgment, 
for Virginia’s surrender of right of 
navigation of the Mississippi, above the 
31st degree of north latitude, vl. Ji51 ; 
drafts a report, in conformity to a<lvlce 
of Washington, as to power of congress 
over slates. 355, ;i56; never ceases his 
efforts to strengllien ctmgross, 350. 
Magaw, Colonel, commander of Port 
Washington, v. 447 ; replies to Howe’s 
demand for surrender, that he will 
hold it to the last, 450; on second de- 
mand, asks delay, but finally yields, 
453. 

Mahometanism brought into intcrcourso. 
as well as (umtlict, with lCuroi>e and 
the Kast. iii. 6. 

Maine, frontier of French dominions ex- 
tended to heart of, ii. 355; its coloniza- 
tion delayed by lilstrlbution of its ter- 
ritory, I. 262; popular temper favorable 
to royalty, 446; in land beyond Ken- 
nebec, GominlssiotitirH Institute a gov- 
ern uieiil in name of lluke of York, 
446, 447; MassaclMisetts, by buying 
Uorges’s claim, bucomes proiirietary <if, 
470. 

Maintonon, Mme. de, her career and her 
policy, i. 615, 516; her triumph appar- 
ently complete, 517. 

Maitland,' hurries British troops from 
Beaufort to rescue of Savannah, vJ. 
259; arrives in time t-o warrant Prevost 
In refusing D’Kstaing’s summous, 260. 
Malcolm, i>aniel, of Boston, shuts his 
iiouse gainst marshal of court of ml- 
miralty, who dares not use force, iv, 
21 . 

Major-generals, American, elected by 
continental congress. — Ward, Cliorles 
lioe, Schuyler, and Putnam, v, 4 ; con- 
tinent takes arms, with only one gen- 
eral officer who inspires trust and love, 
and not one below able to aid him effi- 
ciently, or to succeed liim, 6. 

Malcolm, John, once aide to Governor 


Tryon, now a customs-officer In Boston, 
having provoked pox»ulace, is tarred 
and feathered, iv. 2«5. 

Malesherbes, praises the Americaii gov- 
ernment, iv. 58; remonstrates with 
Louis XV., and Is exiled, 238, 239; fa- 
vors ])eace. v. 222; resolves to retire, 
2.30; says tne right of sclf-adminiwtra- 
tion belongs to every com inanity, 245. 

Malmeiiy, an incompetent French offit;er, 
sent by ('harles I.,ee to take conimand 
in Ithode Island, v. 463. 

Maltzan, Prussian minister in London, 
writes to Frederic that “the smallest 
attention will flatter the ministry be- 
yond expression,” vi 118. 

Manchester, Earl of, mom her of colonial 
council, appointed by Charles II . i. 
419; his services sociireii for Connect- 
icut by Lord Say and Seal, 41f>, 420. 

Manchester, Duke of, says that ” the 
violence of the times has wrested 
America from the British crown, and 
spurned the jewel because the setting 
seemed uncouth,” v. 103. 

Manhattan, bought by director-general, 
Minuit, ii. 40; prospers under free 
trtule, 53; tiie chosen aboile of mer- 
chants, 57 ; hutorogeneous immigrat ion 
to, 58; first called New' York on sur- 
roinler rd Dutch colony to England, 
69; surrender of, to Dutch fleet under- 
Evortsen, 75. 

Manlgaiilt, Judith, her letter describing 
her escape to Carolina, i. 519, 620; her 
son gives his great wealth to his coun- 
try in ilie revolution, 520, 521. 

Maiisliehl, Lord, declares tliat. an act of 
parliament alone can compel a colo- 
nial assemoly, ill. 24; his o]»iniori be- 
comes corner-stone of British policy, 
24; favors quartering troops on the 
colonies, 151,. 152 ; made lord chief jus- 
tice, 162; Imperscmatlon of new tory- 
ism, 564; says the American difficulty 
was the gravest England had seen since 
1688; that Americans must be retliiced 
to obedience before their grievances 
are Inouired into, iv. 103; gives judg- 
ment tliat a negro slave becomes free 
on touching English soil, 2.32; favors 
altering charter of Massachusetts, 
302; denies liavlng advised tlie tea-tax, 
and condemns it as absurd, 468 ; praises 
port act and regulating act, as wise, 
politic, and equitable; his views on 
North’s Amerlcim bill, v. 108; ridicules 
the idea of suspondiug hostilities, and 
laughs at moderate counsels, 201. 

Manteo, an Indian chief, baptized and 
made baron, liord of Roanoke, i. 84. 

Marblehead, votes an expression of tUs- 
estoom for tlie British narllament, 
<&c., and appoints a committee of cor- 
resiiondence, Iv. 247; reproved by tlieir 
townsmen, 331. 

March 1. 1781. a groat day in our history ; 
Maryland, last of states, signs articles 
of confederation, and the Union is 
complete, vi. 352. 
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Maroflt, Gtvbriel, a Jesuit uilssionary, 
estublisiies new mission amoii|^ the Pe- 
onus, ii. .'Mil, 

‘‘Margaretta,” a kind's cutter, convoys 
two h1oo}is to MacUias, Me., ami after 
<htfiperate fight is captured by patriots, 
iv. 550. 

Maria Theresa, empress of Austria, 
courts Ponipa<]our, in aid of alliance 
witli France, ill. desires restora- 
tion r>f obe<iieiice and quiet in all Brit- 
isi) dominions, v. 269; writes to king 
of Spain, hoping to hold him back 
from war, and a like letter to Liouis 
XVI.. vl. 223,224. 

Marie Antoinette, dauphtnoss of Prance, 
lier amiable and volatile riatiire; ca- 
lumtiialcd by a faction, iv. 318. 319; her 
synij>aMiy popularizes the American 
cause, vi. G4; thinks x»^*tce will be a 
great good, but will be afilicied by a 
humiliating one, 369. 

Marion, Fraticis, at Congaroe, lii. 232; 
c<Mntnands one of the compatiies In 
Fort Joliiison, in OharlcMton harbor, v, 
56; major of Colonel Moultrie’s com- 
mand, 277 ; loved and trusted by the 
peoide, vi. 286; rccaptui’es one hun- 
dred and fifty prisoners and their 
guard; Cornwallis’s testimony as^o Ids 
alality and itifluenee, 287; surprises 
part of a force sent to surprise him ; 
will not sutler retaliation, 2!>4, 295 ; 
tiikes Fort Motte, 404. 

Marine, British, doubts as to iiistruc- 
ti<»us to be given to, lii. 143; orders 
issued to take all French vessels; and 
wholesale captures, of which the king’s 
share was ^6700, 000, 144, 

Maritime code, the, i>repared by Cath- 
arine of Itussia, a surprise for Great 
Britain, is wolconapd in France and 
Madrid, vi. 249. 

STarltlme powers of Europe, look on 
England as their natural foe, and are 
ready to form alliances with the col- 
onies, V. 356. 

Markliam, agent of Penn, to govern 
Pennsylvania In his absence, li. lOJlj 
invested with executive T>ower, ami 
doubtful of Ids authority, dissolves the 
assembly, 218. 

Markham, archbishop of York, recom- 
mends the reconstruction of colonial 
governments on the principle of full 
subordination to Great Britain, v. 547. 

Marlborough, Mass., votes that ** death 
is more eligible than slavery,” ami 
that a free-born people may use their 
iK>wer to recover and maintain their 
laws and liberties, Iv. 250. 

Mariott, Sir James, judge of British 
court of admiralty, his opinion in case 
of Dutch merchant-men captured by 
t)ie English, vl. 357. 

Marquette, James, accompanies Dablon, 
to establish the mission of St. Mary’s 
In Michigan, 11. 325; his nurfiose of 
discovering the Mississippi, 320; first 
white xnau who trod soil of Iowa ; goes 


below the entrance of the Arkansas, 
and ascends the Mississippi, 332; in 
1675/ returns to the Illinois tribe, and 
takes possession of tlio land in the 
name of Jesus Chrintt, 3.32. 

Marquez, Pedro Melendez, nephew of 
Melendez de Aviles, continues his 
uncle’s explorations, 1. 02. 

Marriage, in Virginia, permitted only in 
accordance with tiie rubric' in the 
Book of Common Prayer, i. 533. 

Marshall, coinmamls a Virginia regiment 
at Brandywine, which stands till one 
half its officers and one tliinl of its 
men are killed or wounded, v. 507, 598. 

Marshall, Christopher, a mystic of 
Quaker origin, moves In provincial 
convention or Pennsylvania that 
Tueinbors bo required to declare their 
faith in the Trinity and in divine in- 
s])iration of the Scrlj)tureH, v, 310. 

Marsluill, John, afterwards chief Justice 
of the United States, lieutenant In 
coin 3 )auy of minute men at Great 
Brkfge, v. 149. 

Martin, governor of North Carolina, 
ildnks the nsi of correc.tion cannot be 
spared in South Carolina, v. 51 ; ships 
his family to New York, and flees to 
P’ort Johnson; still a braggart ; sends 
for arms, &c., i)romislng, with two regi- 
ments, to recover every colony south 
of Pennsylvania, 52; slinks away to the 
“Cruiser,” 54; prepares a proclama- 
tion to call out loyalists. 188, 189. 

Martinique, English fleet rcpulstHl from, 
ili. 2U. 

Mary, .Queen, by her zeal for old religion 
becomes chief agent in establishing the 
new, i, 215. 

Maryland, charter for, granted to Liord 
Baltimore, i. 181 ; arrival of Bord 
Baltimore’s colony, 185; religious free- 
dom, 186, 187; people of, Jealous of 
their liberties, reject laws of proj^rie- 
tary, and enact a code, 188; not In- 
cluded in ordinance for retiuction of 
rebbllioits colonies, li)6; condition of 
changed by dissolution of J.<ong Parlia- 
ment, 198; compared with Virginia, its 
K»licy does not favor sj»irit of i^ojmlar 
iberty, ii. 3; an asylum for the 
wrotigo<l, 4; mild intolerance of Qua- 
kers, 4; popular discontent, causes 
of, 7; proprietary government sub- 
verted In issue with Protestantism as 
a political sect, 7, 8; Coodc’s insurrec- 
tion, 9. 10; governmctit usurped by 
” association for defen co of Protestant 
religion,” 10; Lord Baltimore’s depu- 
ties are driven out, 210; constituted 
a royal government by the king, 210. 
211; Sir Lionel Copley, first royal 

f overnor, 211; injustice to Catholics, 
12; the policy of Lord Baltimore, ill. 
89; curtails governor’s power, 249: 
exemptions from stamp-tax claimed 
for, and denied. 444; assembly of, 
treats Lord Hillsborough’s letter with 
contempt, iv. 85; elects delegates to 
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general congrecw. 445; oonyention of» 
approvcH pr(»coo<iitig8 a£obngre8s« urges 
all to unite in defence of their common 
rights and liberties, and promises to 
support MaHsachusetts, 4^G; advises 
>ple to form in military companies, 
; con tinned in her decision by Influ- 
ence of WuHlitn{i(ton,454; adheres to fis- 
Boclation a<iopt^ by the general con- 
grtms, V. 30; the lieutenant-governor, 
Eden, maintains reserve, and is re- 
gar^ied as neutral, 41 ; institutes a tem- 
I>orary government, 86; convention of 

f iroprietary party votes to put province 
n a state of defence, and forbids dele- 
gates in congress to favor ixidopeiidciice, 
confederation, or foreign alliance, 162, 
163 ; tinges her pledges of support with 
desire for rouidon with Britain, 263; 
renounces liope of reconciliation; a 
convention held, whicli calls out militia 
to active service, and directs a new 
convention to create a government by 
authority of the people, 310, 311; Its 
constitution fratiieil, Aug. 14, 1776, 
604; precisely limited by its charter, 
alone, arrests consummation of con- 
federation, hy demanding that i)ublic 
lands north-west of the Ohio shall be 
common property of slates, vl. 149. 
Mason and Dixon’s tine, drawn 1763- 
1767, on boundary of Maryland on side 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware, li. 131. 
Mason, George, his address on slavery, 
iv. 234; takes part in conference that 
declares Virginia’s policy, 336, 336; 
nomiiiatcHl delegate to general congress, 
but declines, v. 43, 44; most influen- 
tial member of convention of May, 1776 ; 
active in framing constitution of Vir- 
ginia, 303. * 

Mason, Jolm, obtains grant of lands be- 
tween Salem Kiver a>nd head of Merri- 
mack; receives patent for New Uamt>- 
shire, i. 267 ; his death, and the rum 
of his estate, 258; In England, slan- 
ders Massachusetts, 322. 

Mason, John, commander of Connecti- 
cut forces against Peauods, i. 314 ; his 
troops kill six hundred Indians, 315. 
Mason, Uobert, unsuccessful in estab- 
lishing Ills claims on New Hampshire, 
1. 471 ; authorized toolmose, and chooses 
Edward Oranfleld governor for his do- 
main, 471. 

Mason, Thomson, an able lawyer of 
Virginia, his advice bo American as- 
sem biles, iv. 5. 

Massachusetts, prohibits all intercourse 
with Virginia, but rei»ealB the order, 
1. 162; suspected of iiitenl Ion to cast off 
allegiaxioe to England, and seek alli- 
ance with Spain, 436; declaration of 
natural and chartered tights ptibliabed 
by general court, 436, 436 ; growth of tol- 
eration checked, and bigotry reawak- 
ened, 438; arrival of fleet with hostile 
commissioners, 439; oommlssion pro- 
nounced a violation of chartered rignts, 
440; resolves to nullify the commission, 


440; commissioners attempt to hold 
court to try oolony, but general court 
prevents, 446; rebuked by the king, 
447 ; who orders Massiichusotts to send 
envoys to London; general court re- 
fuses, 447, 448 ; bitter feeling against, 
in England, 474; preparations tor at- 
tack on the diarter, 476, 476: resolves 
to resign Maine, but not one lltH^rty or 
charter privilege, 477; arraigned on 
quo warranto^ 477, 478; argument of 
deputies against submission, 478-480; 
a 8virt factOH issued, and oliarter con- 
ditionally aiUndged forfeited^ 480; ap- 
pointment of Joseph Dudley to be gov- 
ernor, ii; 164; its charter govornihent 
(lis}>laced ; arrival of Andros, governor 
of New England, 155; the ballot abol- 
ished, <&c., 155, 156; advisers of resist- 
ance tried, flried, and imprisoned, 156, 
157; condition of people little better 
than slavery, 168 ; Andros deposed, 172 ; 
the new charter an Improvement on the 
old, 262 ; Increase Mather nominates 
Sir William Phlps for governor, 254; 
general court renews the institution of 
towns, 268, 269; divided into little ter- 
ritories, each practioally a separate 
gi>vcrumont, Hi. 96, 97 ; officers of cus- 
toins demand of supreme court general 
writs of assistance, but Ohlef Justice 
Scwall doubts their legality, 252; sup- 
plants Bollati, agent in England, 
with Jasiier MaiKiuit, 284 ; seiius cir- 
cular letter to other colonies, asking 
their united assistance, 422 ; consoiite 
to plead for liberties, not making claim 
of right, 436 ; a copy of circular letter 
sent to England, iv. 74 ; ha<i denietl, but 
not resisted, the jH>wer of parliament, 
84; receives Hillsborough’s letter or- 
dering rescission of resolutions, and 
replies that the letter expressed the 
sense of the house, 98, 94 ; house votes 
not to rescind, ninety-two to seven- 
pDon, and is prorogued and dissolved by 
the governor, 94 ; those who had voted 
to resfjind re-elected, 161 ; house passes 
the three resolutions of Virginia, on 
taxation, intercolonial correspondence, 
and trial by Jury of the vicinage, 162; 
legislature about to meet, when Hutch- 
inson prorogues it on orders from .Hills- 
borough, 183; the crisis of revolution, 
287 ; Virginia resolutions sent to every 
town, and all urge a congress, 200; 
passes resolves, showing moaning of 
Hutchinson’s letters, and asking the 
king to remove Hutchinson and Oliver, 
264; the general feeling as to resist- 
ance, 293; English-born people regard 
taxation without tliolr ooiisont as rob- 
bing them of tlieir birthright, 324; one 
spirit pervades the rural districts, 372 ; 
population and number of men capa- 
ble of bearing arms, 373; the govern- 
ment of, permanently constituted, v. 
20; hope of accommodation still haunts 
the moderate party, 162 ; a large ma- 
jority of towns declare for indepen* 
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dence unanimously, 304; tlie first to 
oon<]uct a government Independent of 
the king, 502. 

MassaclniflcttH delegates to general con- 
gress welQomed on tiielr way ; encour- 
aged by Roger Sherman, iv. 377. 

MaKsachiiHetts Bay company, receives its 
charter, i. 267 ; p(»wer of self-direction 
cvonferred by charter, 268; its Jegls- 
lativo and executive authority, 260; in 
1(;30, sends over not far from onetliou- 
santl souls, 277 ; character and motives j 
of emigrants, 279; sad condition of I 
colony flit Salem, 280; served with writ 
of turn warranto^ 325; colony strength- 
ened by nersecution In England, 326; 
return of patent demanded, 328; calls 
Itself a “ perfect republic,** 350. 

Massacre a(< Boston, riotous behavior 
of British soldiers, iv. 187-189;- they 
fire on the people, killing three, 190; 
the tiring party committed, 191; re- 
moval of troops , demanded, but 
Hutchinson consents only to removal 
of twenty-idntli regiment, 101, 192; 
another demand made, and, on Ids 
reply that the troops are not under his 
control, he is told mat he must do it at 
Ids i>eril, 192; anniversary of celebra- 
tion of, a public affront to Gage, 488. 

Massacres by Indians in Virginia, in 1622 ; 
its consequences, i. 143 ; a war of ex- 
termination, 144; by the Mohawks, ii. 
313-316; do not quench enthusiasm of 
Jesuits, 315. 

Massassoit, an Indian chief, visits the 
Pilgrims, and concludes peace, 1.247; 
desires to stipulate that English should 
not attempt to convert his tribe, 457. 

Mather, Cotton, opposes restoration of 
the cliarter, 11. 24.5 ; imp<rsed 6ii by a }h3- 
witclietl girl, 249; his alarm at jirogress 
of free inquiry, and views on witch<;raft, 
219, 250; his “ discourse,** 250; procures 
appointment of William Stoughton to 
be lieiiteuant-goveriior, 255; his tri- 
umph complete, 258; his ** Wonders of 
the invisible World,** 264; fabricates a 
case of witedicraft in his own jiarish, 
which is exposed by liobert Calef; 
tries to shield himself by calling bis 
adversaries enemies of religion, 26t>; 
never repents, but is tempted to athe- 
ism, 267. 

Mather, Increase, at town-meeting urges 
l»eople of Massachusetts to stand by 
their charter privileges, 1. 430; quoted, 
ii. 158: goes to England to seek redress 
for Massachusetts, 161; favors new 
charter, 252: nomination of officers in- 
ti uated to him, 254. 

Mather, Richard, a minister of Dor- 
chester; helps to translate Psalms from 
Hebrew, 1. 330. 

Matthew, General, enters Hampton 
Roads, burns every house In Suffolk 
county, robs and murders, and returns 
to Hew iTork with many prizes ana 
much tobacco, vl. 206, 207. 

Matthews, a planter, tells Governor 


Harvey that popular fury against him 
could not be apx>ea6od, 1. 155. 

Matthews, Samuel, commissioner to in- 
vestigate affiiirs of Virginia, i. 147 : gov- 
ernor of Virjphila, quarrels with as- 
sembly, 172; his election annulled, 
and himself i-e-elected by burgesses, 
172. 

Maverick, Samuel, occupies Island now 
known as East Boston, i. 266. 

Maxwell, General, surprises Elizabeth- 
txiwn, N.J., taking baggage and one 
hundred prisoners, v. 496; opposes 
Howe's advance towar<l I'hiladelfdda, 
at Iri»n Hill, 595 ; with Jersey brigade 
at Connecticut Farms, vl. 316*; retreats 
to a i)oliit near SpriiigHuld, where he 
repels several ntfacks of Colonel 
Wunnb with a HesHian regiment, 316. 

Mauduit, Jasper, 8uc(‘ee<ls Bollaii as 
agent of Massachusetts in England; a 
dissenter, but highly connected, iii. 
284. 

Maurepas, Count do. pi:lrae mirdster of 
Louis XVJ.; exilfHi; liberalj but jeal- 
ous of 8U]»erlor talents; t hiefiy lit to 
ive lessons in eti«iuetle, or enliven 
usiness by pleasantry, iv. 363, 364; 
favors peiice with England, v. 222; 
sees in Turgot a dangepoiis rival, 230; 
persuades the king to disiuiss Turgot, 
246; drawn favor Americans by de- 
sire to maim the British, 521; pleased 
at Necker’s elevation, 527; his objec- 
tions to alliance with Amoricu hardly 
overcome, vl. 82, 83; most, (»f all cabi- 
net, dcMlroK to avoid a conflict, but on 
nows of Burgoyne's surrender pre- 
iiares to yield, 126; at point of death, 
learns with joy of Burreiider at York- 
town, 430. 

May, CoiTiells Jacobsen, ascends the 
Delaware, and builtls Fort Nassau; 
jirst tUr<Hd,or of regular civil govern- 
ment in New Netherland, ii. 39. 

** Mayflower,** the ship of Pilgrims IVom 
l^eydeii, i. 241 ; sails fn»m Plymouth, 
242; anchors in the harbor, of Cai>e 
Cod, 243. ^ 

Mayhew, ** the young New England 
scholar,** endeavors to convert the 
natives in Plymouth colony, 1. 456; lost 
at sea, 455 ; his work continued by his 
lather, 456, 456. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, pioneer In seeking 
with active powers of man the right 
of uncontrolled inquiry, Iii. 40; Tle- 
iioutices divine right of kings, 40, 
41 ; Ids sermon on Tet>eal of stamp 
act, 587, 588 ; his letter to Otis, urging 
union of colonics, iv. 9. 

Mecklenburg county, N.C., x>eoplo of, 
hold frequent {lolitical meetings at 
Charlotte, and propose to abrogate de- 
ipendence on royal authority, iv. 577; 
news of ]./exitigton inflames their 

V aeal; result of their* deliberations a 

.. monument of wisdom and courage; 
all public and county taxes, and quit- 
rents to the crown, sequestered, 578; 
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separated from British empire; reselii- 
tlon« sent to bo printed, and forwarded 
to kin;; and to continental congress; 
wl)at the governor of North Carolina 
thinks f>f them, 679. 

Moooin, Berdaitiin, o<Utor of **Con- 
noi^ticut Gazette,” issues his paper 
Nov. 1, 1765, tilled with patriotic 
apT>ealS) lii. 520. 

Moiltield, peojihj of, would have an end. 
piir. to slfive-trade, iv. 253. 

Meigs. Ueturn, of Connectlont, finding 
liritlKli transports loading at Sag 
Harbor, crosses, burna ten loaded 
transports, a vessel of six or elglit 
guns and store.s, kills ftve, and captures 
the rest; a sword voted Iditi by con- 
gresH, V. 562, 

Monoinonles, dwell near Green Bay; 
their high aiitii|uity proved by the siU' 
gularity of tlioir dialect^ ii. .'199. 

Mercer, comniandcr at Port Oswego, 
killed at its cat>ture, iil. 15K. 

Mercer, Hugh, of Virginia, writes to 
Washington that tills Hrst publit*. insult 
(the seizure of powder by the gov- 
ernor) is not to be siibmitteii to, iv. 
507; colonel of one of seven Virginia 
regtnienls, v. 104; takes seventeen 
prisoiierB at Kiohmotnl, 440, 441; 
mortally woiindetl at Assanpink; his 
ubiUties and iiat rlotism, 406. 

Meredith, Sir William, olVers a petition 
lu house of commons, on l>ehalf of 
Virginia, lii. 449 ; which la rejected, Hi. 
450. 

Mermet, a missionary, loins mission at 
Kaskaskia; founds first French post 
on the Ohio, ii. :«>1. 

Morrill, Benjamin, an officer of ** regu- 
lators ’* lin North Carolina, iv. 220; 
oxeoat6(i'b3?'.or<ler of Tryun, 222. 

Meserve, stamp ofheor for New Hamp- 
shire, resigns, lii. 490. 

Mesnard, Uene, sent to Green Hay and 
Lake Superior, ainl to ostahlisli inis- 
sion, il. 321; his inlventures and mys- 
terious death, 321, 322. 

Methodists of the United States, in 1780, 
vote slave-kooplng contrary to the laws 
of Gml. man, ainl nature, vi. 314. 

Meafeo, Gulf of, it, and all oonntries 
bofilerii^ on it, the i>roporty of Spain, 
i. 62. 

Mia inis, inhabit region from Detroit to 
hca<l-watf3rs of Scioto, to its mouth, 
down the Oldo to the Wabash,* and 
tlience to Chicago, li. 397; tlie most 
]>owerflil conf6dei*acy of the west. Hi. 
51, 52. 

Miantx>nomoh, chief of Narragatmetts, 

¥ :ives IUukIo Island to Anne Hutch- 
nson’s friends, i. 3D0; his life iMtved by 
intercession of Gorton wind others, 343; 
muiHlered by Uiicas, d4a 
Michaelius, Jonas, establishes a church 
at Manhattan, li. 41. M 

Mlcmac Indians, ixscnny Nova Scotia iwll; . 
acBacent Islands, ii. 395; Cornwallis, 
otters rewards for their scalps, lii. 32. 


Mifflin, on nows from Lexington, says. 
“ Let us not be bold in doclarations, and 
colli in action,** Iv. 549 ; a member of 
Washington's staif, brave and honest, v. 
14; sent to congress to urge ro-enforce- 
ment <5f army, 466; sent by congress 
through Pennsylvania to rouse its free- 
men, 400; as quarter-niaster-general, 
renders no service, 094; electeil *to 
Ismrd of war, vl. 38; censured by 
Wasldiigton lor neglect of duty, 41*; 
denl<3H the charge of conspiring against 
Wasldiigton, 46. 

** Mifflin, General,** the, an American 

J irivat eer, takes seven British vessels in 
iussian waters, vl. 231. 

Milborne, son-in-law of I^eisler, con- 
demned for high treason, li. 229; and 
executed, 230. 

Milhet, John, envoy of Louisiana to 
Paris, iv, 122. 

Military authority, its supremacy estab- 
liMbei.t in America, iii. 443, 444. 

Military departments, the, colonies di- 
viiled by congress into two, v. 212. 
Military power In America, liaving. 
according to rcfiorts of Bernard and 
Hutcidnsou, ihiled to Intimidate, Wed- 
derburn and Thurlow give opinions 
that this authorizing power resides in 
tho governor, iv. 340. 

Military situation, tlie, around Boston, 
V. 15. 


Militia, not to be trusted, says Washing- 
ton, V. 412; its achiovemeuts iluriiig 
the war, 414. 

Militia of Massaclmsotts, number of 
men caiiable of bearing arms ; military 
exercisiis in every hauilet, iv, 373. 

Militia of Worcester and Hauipsldro 
counties, Mass., rise en mrwitft, and 
march toward Boston, on honring of 
seizure of pciwder; stopped by express 
from Boston, iv. 3S7, 388- 

Millar, John, profes;Mir of law in tho 
university of Glasgow, teaches ids 
pupils tiiat the republican government 
is by far the best. v. .499. 

Miller, of Albemarle, V Collector of ciis- 
toius, i. 508, 504; Imprisoned by insur- 
gents, 505. 

Milton. John, sympathizes with the Tn- 
depoiidonts, i, 380; defends revixtablo 
nature of all conceited civil jiower, 390; 
his scheme of government less favora- 
ble to equal fri^dom and progress than 
monarchy itself, 390. 

Minden, battle of, repulse of French by 
English and Hanoverians, but victory 
lost through cowardice of Lord Sack- 
viile, iii. 211, 212. 

Mines, in America, English delusions 
about, i. 69-71. 

Miiiistors of Massachusetts, thank Gov- 
ernor Phipps for his treatment of witch- 
craft, ii. 250, 260; of New England, take 
counsel together, auticifiating remark- 
. I^ble revolutions in piillty and religion, 
Iv. 95; collections of sermons by, oircu- 
fated through the press, 435. 
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Minifitry,tho British, trios to shape Amer- 
ica a.t will, ill. ;i7; oha«f?os in luisteu 
contlict with colonies, 2H(»; ignores 
country beyond Allegiiauios, 55; re- 
solves tf) raise funds on American 
affairs by stamp duty, 117 ; new minis- 
try ((Grenville’s) Y'(^<tkctiea by its own 
indiscretion. 572; never a united Inniy, 
4’)8 ; Cuiuberlatid’s irifiiistry, its comp<i- 
sition, most in ein hors favor stamp 

act, 490; settle lesolutions to rei»eiil 
stamp act, 574; alt oleinonts of opposi- 
tion combine against it, iv. 35, .'M>; leit 
with a niajt>rity of only three, 4H ; angry 
cominonts on tdreuiar letter of Massa- 
<!huH«.itts, Ki; after lloclifurd’s accession, 
tl)o weakest and wjirst adinlnlstration 
in England since the Revolution, 121: 
repeal of ti^.'i-tax defeated by Lonl 
North, 157, t5H; henceforward new tory 
party rules cabinet. 1R2; niajoVity of, 
bent on instant employment of n>rec 
against. America, 513; residves to inter- 
dict all commerce with America.!is, to 
protect the loyal, ami deelari! all others 
traitors and rebels, 442; (U'clares Mas- 
sachusettsin a state of rebellion, pledge 
whole power of Great Britain to its 
reduction, 4(10; undecided as to plan of 
action toward America, hut determined 
to subduo the rebels, 502; American 
department given to Lord George Back- 
ville (Germain), v. 103, 104; the new 
luiiilstry the weakest, least principled, 
and nnmt unpopular of the century, 
105; Barrington announces tiiat the 
idea of taxing America is given up, 
lOO; remonstrates with Fniii<;e about, 
supplying America, but threatens 
llollaiid, 524; coidlrmed in power 
by passage of North’s ccmclliafcory 
bills, vi. 01; resigns hope of reducing 
the north, but Imtajs tt> eomnior all 
slates soufli of Susquehaiinati, 157; 
willing to buy alliam^e of Jiussia by 
cession of Minorca, and to prop! Male 
j4>Htqdi IX, by 4)piMiing the Schehit, 
374; the ministry (North’s) the wt>rst 
known sinc0: parliament was supreme, 
435; agrees trf) invite proposals fr4>m 
Vergeimes, to ^propose the in4lepen- 
denee of Alnerioa, in the first inst ance, 
447. 

Minult, directoi^general of New Nether- 
iaii4l, buys Manhattan fl*om Indians, 
ii. 40, 41; displaced, 54; commands 
Swe4lish c4>]ony sent to I>elaware, 57. 

MiralKiau, protests against the trattic In 
sohliers, vl. 64; writes fiery invective 
against despotism; his lunging to serve 
in America, 34. 

Hiralez, Juan tie, a Spanish emissary, 
ap|>ears in IMiilmlelphia; looks on re- 
public as natural enemy of Spain, 
and tries to obstruct its development; 
welcomed by congress, as representing 
an intended ally, vl. 158. 

Miruelo, Diego, a sea-captain, trades, 
with the natives on the coatst of Florida* ^ 
in 1510, 1. 25. 


Missions, only means Ohamydain could 
devise of contirniiiig alliance with 
Hiirons in Canaita, ii. 200. 

Mississippi, commonwealth of, f4tundod 
by D’Iberville; its gloomy prospects, 
ii. 305. 

Mississippi lilver, the first voyage of 
Euroneaiis on, by SfianiaiNlH, i. 52; the 
gtiaraiuit and ple<ige 4)f the union nf 
the staR^s of America.; an apostrophe 
of; Spain hopes, acting witli Great 
Britain, to shut the United States 
fr4>m its magnliicetit future, vl. 183, 
184. 

MisHi8Hl24pi valley, missionary settle- 
ments in. ii. 3(>U; no Hag but France's 
Il4)aie4l in, iii. 78; Slielbiirne lieslres it 
t4» he pe4>pled by eolt»nies with English 
liberty; but board of trade fears emi- 
gration to a regimi so remote Wimld 
establish 'maniii'actiires, iv. 22; tlio 
poor man’s refuge, 22; England hohis 
It in Jeabaisy of France, but refuses to 
settle it, 125. 

Mixam, sachem of NaiTagansetts, Ills 
refusal to turn agiiUist the English, 
ii. 54. 

Mobile, surrendered by French, ill. 403. 

MoblliatiH, great fainlly 4)f iiiilians, pos- 
sess whole c«)uriti v s*)uth, south-east, 
aiul west of CheroKOHS, ii. 404. 

** M<Hlel, tim,” a name applhsl to John 
L4)cke’H const itutiou of (^irolinu, i. 
498; difliculty of introducing it in 
North Carolina, 501. 

Moffat, of lilKsie Island, asks of its legis- 
lature rolief for ids losses hy a riot 
against the stamp act, Iv. 24. 

Moffhtt, eaxitain of king’s ship Can- 
e<mux,” sei/ed with two ottlcors at 
Portland; released on hi#» promise 
return next day, but breaks his word, 
iv. 559. 

Mohawk.*!, an Indian tribe, refuse to join 
King Philip, i. 464-40(5; prepare to 
deHe.en4l on Montreal, 11. 174; exter- 
jiunate Erie liulians, and approach 
Miumis ami Illinois, 349: invaded by 
French, 356; many rescued by Schuyler, 
of Albany, ;55(>. 

M4>hegaim, iiulei)ondent villages of, ewum- 
py country between the Coi i Reel i cut 
and iiuilson, ii, 396. 

Moliiieux, one of Boston committee sent 
to call on consignees of tea, iv. 271, 
2T2. 

Monckton, Robert, commander under 
Wolfe, iii. 216; g4>veriior of Now York, 
and conc|uuror m Martinique, 210. 

Mbiihegan Island, Gilbert and Pophum 
land there, i. 205. 

Monk, General (Duke of Albemarle), Ids 
character, i. 399,400; his aims purely 
selfish, 400. 

Monmouth, battle of, Lee sent forward 
t<i attack the enemy’s rear, vi. 1^58; 
leaves most of his men to shift for 
themselves; sends no orders, makes 
no reiJorts, 139; rebuked by Waslw 
Ingtou; his force chased by British, 
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when Washingrton etope its retreat; 
Groene deleats an attack on his right; 
Wayne repiilsos the enemy with great 
slaughter; British retreat, and Ameri- 
cans prepare to renew the light next 
day, but Clinton withdraws to heights 
of Mlddleburgf and thence to New 
York, 141; all Amorican generals, ex* 
oept hee, do well; seven hundred 
blacks light in this battle, 142. 
Moninoiitli conspiracy, the, matured In 
l^mflon, uialer pretence of favoring 
emigration to America, i. 514. 
Moniiioutli, lluke of, Intended beneficiary 
of projirietary rights lit Maine and 
New Hampshire, revived, i. 432. 
Monmouth, N. J,, writes to Boston, “ Do 
• not give up; and, if you slioiild want 
any further supply of bread, let us 
know,” iv. 457. 

Monopoly* of the world’s trade desired by 
Spain and Portugal, i. 163; commercial, 
of Spain, invasion of, favored by Eng- 
land, i. 523. 

Monro, Lieutenant-colonel, commander 
at Fort William Henry, refuses to sur- 
render, ill. 174 ; capitulates, 175. 
Montbarey, Prince de, despises people 
of United States as ambitious and 
fanatical; warns Lafayette against 
connection with them, and opiswes 
alliance of France with America; 
thinks a victory over Englaml value- 
less, as an example of sustaining a 
revolt, vi. 81, 82; superseded by Mar- 
quis de Sdgur, 370. 

Montgomery, Colonel, leads Highland- 
ers and royal Americans against 
Cherokees, in Keowee valley, lii. 235, 
236; in parliament, aots against 
Aniorloa, 238. 

Montgomery, Richard, distinguishes 
himself at investment of Loinsburg, 
iil. 194; brigadier-general of con- 
tinental army, v. 7; delegate to pro- 
vincial convention in New York; joins 
Schuyler at Islo-aux-Noix; takes coiu- 
mand on Schuyler’s return to Tlcon- 
deroga, 116, 117 ; after fall of St. Johns, 
takes possession of Montreal unop- 
I>(»so<l; asks inhabitants to choose 
dclogatos to continental congre&s; 
resolves to attempt the capture of 
Qiiebet!, 122; and joins Arnold, 136; 
December 5, loads his army before 
QuoIhic, 130, 131; demands surrender 
of the city, but his Hag ot‘ truce Is 
not admitted; leails three hundred 
New Yorkers through the outer bar- 
rier, ami presses forward to carry the 
opi;»osiiig battery: is met by a deadly 
discharge, and falls mortally wounded ; 
Diinald Oampbell onlors a retreat, 
i;}:i-l36: belamled by Fre<ieric of Prus- 
sia, 011(1 by members of British parlia- 
ment, except North, who calls him a 
reliel, 137, 138. 

Montagu, brotlier of Lord Sandwich, 
comniauds fieet sent to Boston, iv. 226. 
Montagu, Lord Charles Greviile, gover- 


nor of South Carolina, threatens to 
convene assembly at Port Royal, un- 
less a house is furnished for liini at 
Charleston, iv. 229. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, captures Oswego 
ami razes fort, iil 158; captures Fort 
William Henry, 17 j-176 ; destroys Brit- 
ish power within basin of St. Lawrence, 
176; thinks Canada must be taken, 
213; sends fire-sh1{Hi against British 

. fleet, 217; liis comments on Wolfe’s 
landing, 223; ids army soon gives way, 
224 ; his intelligence, energy, and forti- 
tude. 225; mortally wounded, 225. 

Montesquieu, in 1748, announces that a 
great people is forming, hy English 
emigrants, in American forests; re- 
vives faith in principles of }H>litical 
liberty; fails to see that free 'com- 
merce would benefit every nation, iU. 
323. 


Montmorin, Count, Froncli ambassador 
at Madrid; desires to deal fairly with 
the United States, vl. 159; reports that 
Spain fears the prosperity of America, 
and is lik(>ly to stipulate for such a 
ft»rm of independence as will leave di- 
visions l)etw6en England and her colo- 
nies, 176.. 

Montreal, possession taken of, by French, 
11. 304 ; attacked by Iroquois, and many 
prisoners taken, 347 ; projecsted attack 
on, by New England and New York, 
falls, ^151 ; its surrender includes that 
of all Caiuida, iii. 241, 

M<x)re, James, governor of South Caro- 
lina, iiiovcjs against St. Augustine, but 
is forced by Spanfsii fieet to retire, ii. 
371; reduces Indian towns near St. 
Mark’s, and defeats Spanish force, in- 
sulating St. Augustine, 372. 

Moore, or North Carolina, encamps near 
Wilmington, v. 189; suniTiioned by 
Macdonald to join the king’s standard ; 
begs Macdonald not to array his men 
against defenders of liberty, UK); dis- 
arms Highlanders and ^^ulators, 193. 

Moore, Mj*Jor Willard,.' receives two 
wounds at Bunker Hill, which he 
thinks mortal: bids his friends take 
care of theniseives. and dies, iv. 622. 

Moj>re, successor to Coldon governor of 
New York ; his arrival and concessions, 
iii. .522, 623. 

Moralist, nephew to Iol Salle, and mem- 
ber of latter’s colony for Louisiana, ii, 
338 : murdered by his compaidons, 342. 

Morell, an Episcopal clergyman, with 
Robert Gorges’s colony ; writes descrip- 
tion of New Englantl in Latin verso, i. 
250. 

Morituri ie acUuiani might have been 
the cry of Louis XVl. and Marie An- 
toinette, when Hiey resolved to aid 
America, vl, ttp 

Morgan, IHtaielT^qaptaln of a Virginia 
rifle company, at Oambndge; shares 
in llraddock*S'ex|>edltlon; thekreatest 
of Virginia’s ofilcers, except Washing- 
ton, V. 29, 90; In Arnold’s exi>editiou, 
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123; hifl gallantry at Qtieboc, 136; his 
exchanj^e haHteried and Itifl promotion 
favored by Washington, 408 ; ia joined, 
on bank of Pacolet, by two liundretl 
North and South Oarollniana, vi. 363; 
Tarleton puraulng him, and Corn- 
wallis ready to intercept Ills retreat; 
marches for Broad River, anti camps 
at Cowpens; resolves to tight, 384; in 
roi>ort of his victory at Oowj^ns, at- 
tributes it to justice of our cause and 
gallantry of our troops/* 386; congress 
votes biro a gt>Id inetial, 387 ; his mili- 
tary career, 388; divines Gornwallis's 
plan, and advises Greene to join their 
forces, 389. 

Morton, resident in what is now Quincy, 
admonished by Governor Eiidecott, ‘i. 
266. 

Morris, Gouverneur, favors yielding to 
Spain the navigation of the misslHsippi, 
and sees need of a law limiting Ameri- 
can fiomiidon, vl. 177; earnest ft>r the 
freeflom of the negro; gives fiifortua- 
tion to Gerard as to the relations of 
Spain wltli North Anieidca, and char- 
acteristics of northern and southern 
states, 360; struggles hard to Introduce 
in constitutlou of Now York measures 
tending to abolisii slavery, 305. 

Morris, MSilor, of New’dorsey, killed in 
engagement at Edge Hill, vl 37. 

Morris, Robert, a Welshman: if liberties 
of America cannot be otherwise se- 
cured, reaily to renounce c<inii04dion 
with Great Britain, v. 218; resolves to 
fidlow, if he cannot lead, and ilience- 
forwanl supports lnde[»«uidence, 344; 
signs declaration, which he sustains 
hopefully, 355; on New Year’s Day, 
1777, borrows money, and sciuis Wash- 
ington fifty thousand dollars, with an 
earnest message, 489 ; says that Wash- 
ington is the greatest man on earth, 
499; thinks no offers of settlement 
should l>o entertained, unless preceded 
by acknowlerlgmciit of independence, 
Vi, 71; mliitewr of finance; obtaitis 
from congress a charter for a national 
bank, 462; tries to initiate a strong 
government; prepares a sharp circular 
to states pecuniarily delinquent, whl<*.h 
Madison suppresses, 4i}4, 465 ; welcoiiius 
'Hamilton as an advocate of greater 
ower In congress, 466; tells Greene 
e must contmiie his exertions witii 
or without men, provisions, or pay, 
469. 

Moscoso, successor in command on tlie 
death of I)e Soto. 1. 5t. 

Mott, Captain Edward, of Preston, 
Conn., goes forward to arrange for at- 
tack on Ticonderoga, Iv. 554. 

Mott, captain of a New York company, 
at Qnobec, v. X34 ; eaiger to go forward 
after death of the general, 135. 

Motte, Doutenant-colonel, commands 
force which occupies Fort Johnson in 
Charleston harbor, v. 50; Colonel Moul- 
trie's second la command, 277. 


Motte, Rebecca, expedites tlie surrender 
of Fort Motte to Marion, vl. 40*. 

Moultrie, Port, stirroiiciers without firing 
a gun, vi. 266. 

Mo lu trie, William, Colonel, of South 
Carolina, onlered to take jtossession of 
Fort Johnson ; desired t(> dendse a ban- 
ner, T. 60; drives British from Beau- 
fort, S.C , vi. 263; bears message of 
South Carolina council to British gen- 
eral, and, on Ids saying that garrison 
must surrender as prisoners of war. 
declares, “ Then we will light it out,** 
267. 

Mounfls, west of Mississipid, explained 
by geology, ii. 451, 452; do not war- 
rant inference that they represent a 
higher (‘.ivilizatioii, 452; may indicate 
revolutions among Americans, but not 
their origin, 453. 

Mount Wollaston, a plantation begun 
there, 1. 264, 

Moyne, .lames le, a painter, with lil- 
bault’s Huguenot colony in Fh>rida, i. 
65; escapes' nmssatu’e, 69; enahleil by 
Kaloigh to finish ids sketches of Flori- 
da, (>^i. 

Mud Island, target for four batteries of 
British heavy artillery ; deemed unton- 
ahle by its commander; Msjor Simoon 
Thayer takes command; two ships of 
war throw hand-grenades int^ can- 
nonaded by 6 VC? other ships; Thayer 
sends nearly all the garrison to Ked- 
bank, and follows latc?r, vl. 23. 

Mugford, James, of Marblehead, cap- 
tures and brings to Boston the British 
ship *• Hope,** laden with fifteen hu?i- 
dred barrels of powder, the most val- 
iialde prize taken ; is attac.ked by thir- 
teen boats frorn a man-of-war, beats 
them off, but is mortally wounded, v. 
263. 

Muhlenberg, Peter, preacher to Gor- 
matis, in the valley of the Blue Ridge; 
quickens their patrit>tlsm, V 147; emo- 
iiel of a regiment formed from his 
own congregation, UA. 

Munitions of war, states-general of Hol- 
land enjoined by British envoy to for- 
bid their subjects to transport military 
stores to West Indies, beyond the wants 
of their colonies, Iv. 483. 

Murray, an officer under Wolfo, at Que- 
bec, sent to communicate with Am- 
herst, ill. 220 ; commanding at Queb(?c, 
attacks French array, and is compeUeu 
to fiee, 239. 

Murray, of Hu Hand, required to resign 
his s<Mit in council ; his brother’s wartv- 
Ing to the patriots, and their reply, Iv. 
376. 

Musgrove’s Mills, a post of royal militia 
and regulars at, attacke<l and oai»tured 
by Colonel James Williams, who kills 
sixty of the British, vi. 287. 

Mutiny hill, its rigors doubled at request 
of I>uke of Cumberland, and passed. 
111. Ill; Grenville’s colleagues extend 
it to America, 462; obnoxious clauses 
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of, renewed Inadvertently by the Brit- 
ish luiiiistry, Iv. 12. 

NA^’SKMUX^> liiver, in Virginia, cimn- 
try on, settled in i. 480; abouuclB 
in non-conformists, 487. 

Nantes, edict of, its revocation, 1. 517; 
the terrible conHequeiiccs. 617, 518. 

KanticokeH, inhabiting eaHtern shore be- 
yond the iKdawure, molt into other 
tribes, ii. 

Napltis, the king of, conforms his com- 
mercial policy to that of Spain, vl. 91 ; 
aci^iMles to Russian declaration ofprin- 
ciplcM of neutrality, 360. 

Narriigansott Bay, attempt of Mas- 
sachusetts to acquire land on, i. :i38; 
jKJopIo of Warwick ask aid of Massa- 
chUHetts to suppress disturbances niado 
by Gorton and others, 338. 

Narragansett indlans, the, cannot keep 
peace with Mohegans, 342, 343; but 
are forced to submit to iK3acc, 343, 344; 
declared enemies by Massachusetts, 
461; attacked and routed, 462; at eml 
of war, hardly one hundred men sur- 
vive, 464. 

Narvaez, Pnmphilo de, contracts to ex- 
plore atid rodiico the region from the 
Atlantic to the river Pahnas, i. 28: Ids 
Hoot driven into Tampa Hay, and he 
takes i»ossossion of h’lorlda for Spain, 
30; he scours the country in search 
of gold, 30; sails along the coast, 
passing the mouth of the Mississippi, 
31; perishes with most of his force, 
82. 

Nasi), Abner, doscribeil by Martin as 
‘^tho oracle of the couiuiictee of New- 
bern, and a princ4>al promoter of 
sedition,” v. 56, 

Nashville, Teim,, site of, reache<l by 
” Jjong Hunters,” in 1770, iv. 213. 

Natchez, founded by JPlbervillo, and 
tlnit called Rosalie, in honor of Coun- 
tess of Pontchartrain, li. 366. 

Katchoz, the, a <listiirct nation, living 
on banks of Mississippi; their lan- 
guage has no otymologfcal affi^nity with 
any other; the tradition as t<i their 
ISIoxican origin not trustworthy, il. 
403, 404. 

National bank, chartered by* congress; 
its notes to be payable on demand, 
receivable for duties and taxes, and 
for duos ft'oin the states; <loubt of 
power of confo<leratlou to charter a 
bank; is forbidden t(> use any iMJwers 
in any state, in conflict with its law's 
or constitution;- this prohibit ion re- 
garded by Miuiison as admission of 
defect of iKiwer ; buys its own promises 
at a discount, vl. 463. 

National government, a, Wasliington 
secs the need of, and appeals to states 
to make sacrltices for tlie public good ; 
writes to George Mason, declaring that 
the liberties of the country wore never 
in such peril, and, urging a return to 
first principles In goverumenti calls on 


the able men of the country to come 
forth, Vi. 194-196. 

Naval code of England, extended to all 
persons eni ployed in king's service, on 
lakes and nvets of North America, iii. 
163 . , 

Naval fight between Bodney and De 
Grasse; the fleets compared; victory 
of the British; De Grasse's ilag>ship 
strikes when foundering; heavy losses 
of the French, vl. 446, 447. 

Naval stores, England asserts monopoly 
of, il. 287 , 288. 

Naval successes of British, 111. 210, 211. 

Navigation act, the British, its provisions 
as to colonial commorco, i. 414-416; 
involves foreign rM)llcy in contra<lic- 
iioiis, 416; Hprearfs seeiis of hostility, 
and contains pledge of American in- 
dependence, 417: to the colonists an 
unuiitigatetl evil, 417; easily executed 
in V^lrginla, .532, 

Navigation, liberty of, a convention for, 
between statcs-general, Spain, and 
Fraiine, proposed by latter; proixmal 
put aside by grand pensionary, vi. 2113, 
234. 


Navy, the American, the origin of, v. 
67; ciuigrosH votes to build thirteen 
ships-of-war. tlius founding a navy, 
141 ; ditticultles in the way of establish- 
ing, want of guns, &c. ; ofllcers of, 
taken from merchants' ships; unfit- 
ness of highest oflicor in, v. 410; all 
♦ its vessels, except two frigates, cap- 
tured or destroyed, vi. 413. 

Navy, the British, employed to enforce 
navigation act in cohmies; a new c<»r.ps 
of re\ enue otficers formed, Hi. 399, 400 ; 
^’their alertness aiul zeal for forfeitures, 
and illegal acts, 400; preys on French 
comioerce, vl. i61 ; no great officer of, 
will serve against the United States, 
422. 

Neitk, the northern (the country between 
the liam>ahaimock aiul the Fotomac), 
patent for, grantixl to Cavaliers, i. 5;i8, 
539; surrendered, and an oppressive 
new one granted to Dord Culpepper, 
539. 

Nocker, a Protestant banker of Paris; 
the office of comptroller-general, the 
incumheiit of which must swear to 
8U]qM»rt the Catliollc religion, al>olished 
111 his favor; made director-general of 
the finances; nut fitted for a states- 
man, v. 526, 627; favors neutrality 
towards America, vi. 83; secretly pro- 
poses a iieace to Lord North oii tlie 
basis of a truce, in which each shall 
keep hla acquisitions; the oftbr re- 
garded In England as a confession of 
weakness, 369, 8IQ: Vergennes's opin- 
ion of him: cries/^Peacc, peace!” echo- 
ing the opinion of all Paris, 370; tries 
to become head of ministry; had re- 
fused a minister's ;asdary, but his 
fortune doubled by his Iwiking-liouse, 
372. , 

Necotowance, Indian chief, successor to 
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Opecliancanongli, concludes peace with 
KngUsh, i. ItiO. 

Kegoilatioim for peace between France 
and Knglundf ChoieeuI favors It, aiid 
otters to negcitiate sonarutely with 
Fnglaml, til. 260, 261; jiIh teniia, 262; 
France’s proposition with regard to 
German war, 266; Frederic’s statement 
of his twsitlon, 2<i6, 264; Cholseul con- 
sents to abandon Canada to Ktigland, 
264; opinions of British ministry as to 
I>eHce. 2f»5; threats of a Spanish war, 
26(»; England’s ultimatum rofuscMl iiy 
Choiseul, 267; languish, Grimaldi hop- 
ing that English expedition against 
Havana would l>e defeated, 262; j>eace 
signed, 298; its terms, 29«, 299; c<mi- 
inents on treaty, 299; treaty ac'oepted 
by British parliamoiit, anti ratlllctl, 
360. 

Negroes, in American colonics, their 
distribution, iii. H4; of Virginia, not 
roused by Dunmore’s prt>clainatioii ; 
content with their lot, none coiubine 
to join him, v. 148; treated by Virgini- 
ans with moderation, 216; m the ctm- 
tiiicntul army; excluded fl‘om new 
army by commissioners of cotigross, 
but restored by Wasidngton. with an 
ax>peal to congress; serve in army 
tlirohgh the war, 162, 163; in the 
south, permanent power of British 
de])endH on the treatment of, vl. 261; 
those employed In American army 
ordered to be sold by Germain, to- 
gether with those wlio seek British 
protection, 262. 

Netherlands, the, divide witli England 
the glory of planting tirst colonies iii 
the United .States, ii. 18; the union 
of the provinces, 19, 26; nature of 
republic, 26; their pursuits a»id re- 
sources, 20, 21; tJielr vast commerue 
and maritime powers, 21 ; nautical ox- 
dorlrig expeditioiiH, 22 ; leave to recruit 
n, desired by George 111, ; the liouse 
of Orans^e willing, but the dignity and 
policy ot states-genoral forl>i»i; this 
the first attempt to interest the Nether- 
lands 111 the Americiiu waj*, v. 91, 92; 
the states-genoral Zealand and U ti’ocht 
consent to a second appeal, and Hol- 
land objects, 168 ; litially the brigade is 
oltereiJ, never to bo useil out of Europe, 
169; their grave prepared by the war 
between Knglatnl and tlie United 
States ; suffered and tolled most of all 
.Germanic natlf)i»s for liberty of con- 
science, commerce, and politics, vi, 93; 
the qualities, labors, and burdens of Its 
people, 94; the government divided by 
England, which wins over the party 
of the stad holder; >her peo^de see a 
reiMitition of their awn history in the 
American struggle, 95; become bankers 
of all nations; defco^iln the constitu- 
tion, 2.32 ; detracted by foreign iit- 
^uence, 233; weakness of, imposes 
neutrality; an effort to strengthen the 
navy thwarted; the people brave and 


provident, but betray ed by stadholder, 
234 ; deny right of England to dlsre- 
ard one treaty, and daim the bene- 
t of others. 241 ; in fear of England, 
must submit to, or associate with, 
Kiissia; wish to accede to confed- 
eracy of the nortli, 360; states-gen- 
eral condemn conduct of Amsterdam 
ill treating with a representative of 
America, and resolve to give Groat 
Britain any reasonable satisfaction, 
362; general conildence in peace, 366; 
provinces favor reception of Atueiioau 
envoy, and states-general cotiflriu the 
decision, 433; the second power in 
the world to recognise inde|>eiidence of 
the United States, 4:w. 

Neiifville, Jan de, a merchant of Am- 
stenlam^ meets William Leo, and they 
concert, terms for a commercial con- 
vention between ilie two republics, 
vi, 2.'15; his j>roject repudiated by 
Amsterdam, 4.36. 

Neutrals, the law of, iii. 164; Frederic, 
king of Brussia, declares that free 
siupH make free goods; Lord Maiis- 
lield, that tlie ettects of an enemy can 
be scissed on tbe vessel of a friend, 
164; the rights of; Dutch republic, 
becomes chain idon of: contirmod by 
Franco and Englaml in peace of 
Utrecht, vl. 2.'M); declaration of prin- 
ci]>1es for governing, put forth by 
Catliarine of liussia, 248. 

New Albion, name given by Francis 
Drake to southern part of Oregon ter- 
ritory, i. 72. 

Now Albion, on Delaware Bay, pat^t 
for, obtained for Sir Edward Ployden; 
but exists <mly on p/irclimont, il. 65. 

Now Amsterdam, almost vies with Bos- 
ton, in 1664, il. 66; its action on arrival 
of Duke of York’s doet, and dual sur- 
render, 68. 

Newark, N.J., occupicfl by colony from 
New Haven, ii. 72; committee of, ready 
to risk lives and fortunes in support of 
Massachusetts, iv. 649. 

Newborn, N.C., news from Lexington 
reaches, in twelve or thirteen days, and 
“ wrought a great change; ” governor 
orders cannon there dlsmouiited, iv. 
661 ; capital of N<iftli Gur<»liiia, founded 
by Swiss emigrants, volunteers of, 
openly form indei»endent companies, 
V. 62. 

Newbiiryport, intiabltants of, and of 
neigh Ixiring t.owns, in groat meeting 
agree to aid Boston at hazard of their 
lives, iv. 277;, merchant H of, drst to 
agree to susiicnd ail commerce with . 
Great Britain, 324. 

Newcastle, Duke of, intrusted wijih seals 
for southern department &i<l the 
coloides, Hi. 14; ids ignorance and 
inedieiency, 14, 15; gives Idgh colonial 
oidees to worthless men, 16; takes 
seals for northern department, 16; 
eager to get rid of Bedford, 47 ; resigns, 
163; dares not attempt to form a new 
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luiiilatry, 17B; boldn first seat at treas- 
ury board under Pitt, 180; on 

acGossioii of George 111. to subvert 
Pitt’s system, 2A5; talks of resigning, 
but remains to eonspire against Pitt, 
250: discontented, complains of Bute’s 
coolness, and resigns, 289; weeps at 
futility of coiilbrouce of whig lords, iv. 
54. 

Now England, its settlement the result 
of the Ueformation, i. 203 ; named by 
Jolai Smith, 207; population of, 452; 
gloomy forebtHllngs overspread, 481 ; 
rntliience of, through emigration, on 
New Netherlaiid, ii. (it; colonies of, 
jierslstcfib in extending their bounds 
westward; their evasive policy to- 
ward the Dutch, €5; in inis wfs preach 
setlltion under Amlros, 100; its jieoplo 
compared with the dews; skeiuicism 
appears, 240; belief in witchcraft; the 
ministers, their lufiuetice, 247; essen- 
tial character of, to be sought lii West- 
ern Massacliuaetts, and Connecticut, 
267; an aggregate of municipal de- 
mocracies, 20ii; becomes mistress of 
tbe coast to eastern end of Nova Sco- 
tia, 351; its institution of towns Its 
glory and strengtlt, iii. 90; its political 
character in eighteenth century to 
be learned fr<iru coustituthni of its 
towns, congregations, schools, and 
militia, 97 ; jmople of, treated by British 
government like swine, ready to sell 
tliemsel ves, 117; trluiiitdis in capture 
of iKiulsburg, 195; how Its iieople set- 
tled the wilderness, 402; patriots of, 
are unwilling to atlinlt that parliament 
has power to tax them, iv. 25, 20; its 
moral, political, and iiiduHtrial condi- 
tion, 239; people of, increase their 
frugality, and the poorest will not 
work i\yv British army, 400; an “un- 
happy Jealousy of,** breaks out in coii- 
tluental congress; vigorously rebuked 
by Gmisden, of South Caroluia, v. 04 ; 
to be sjiared the least in ministry’s 
prdh^^d devastation of colonies, 201 ; 
true to Washington, and responsive to 
ids calls, 204; litieratiou of, cost less 
than two kundreil lives in battle, 204 : 
peace a^d good government restoreii 
In, 204, 205; its choice of iiidet»endouce 
spontaneouM, 304 ; militia of, acxtordiiig 
to Gern'ral Howe, In action “ the most 
I>orseverlng of any in North America,’* 
and Waslmig toil’s chief reliance, 553. 

Kewfoutidlatid, reserved to the United 
States in first draft of their treaty 
with FranciK vi. 50. 

New France, European population and 
mllitari' strength of, in 2879; at- 
tem^oil destruction of. by Five Na- 
tions, ii. 148; seems to nave firm hold 
on Western New York, 153; has lit- 
tle in its early days to give It vital- 
ity, except religious enthusiasm, ll, 
298; vain attempts to educate natives, 
804; too feeble to ilefeiid Itself against 
Iroquois, 372; receives olfioers from the | 


king, Tracy commander of royal 
troops,- Oourcelles as governor, and 
Talon as Intendant, 322 ; jpopulation 
of, in 1088, 345; Ibir treo^ment by 
mother country, held in vassalage and 
ignorance, iii. 303. 

New Hampshire, people ofi left to take 
care of themselves after John Mason’s 
death, i. 258; iii 1642, annexed to Mas- 
sachiisetts, iisi ; people express content 
with government of Massachusetts, 470 ; 
organized/ as a royal province; the 
first royal government in New Eng- 
land, 476; assembly sends thanks to 
Massachub^ttSj, and asks for help, 471 ; 
declares no ordffiiaa^f ^ct, 4&c., valid, 
unless made ^y» assembly, and ap-. 
proved by pemm, 471'1 its code disai>- 
proved in Engaand, 471; Samuel 
Allen’s right to soil, bought of Mason, 
recognised' by English government, 
and Allen commissioned to govern, li. 
253; now government organized by 
Usher; a Tong season of litigation; 
heirs of Allen, the proprietary, aban- 
don their claims; dismembered by 
king, and country north of Massachu- 
setts, and west of Connecticut Klver. 
annexed to New York ; grants of royal 
auvernor of New Hampshire annulled, 
fil 431 ; assembly seeuts to favor con- 
gress of delegates, but does not accept 
the invitation to it, 481 ; its asseml>ly 
approves action of congress and colo- 
nies, 523; elects committee of corre- 
spondence, iv. 202; April 23, two thou- 
sand New Hampshire men at Boston, 
“not to return before the work was 
done,” 530; without a government; 
Get. 18, 1775, her delegates ask con- 
gross to sanction her institution of a 
govd^nmoiit, but the answer is de- 
layed ; members still dreaming of con- 
ciliation, v. 08 ; convention of, disavows 
intention of separating from the 
mother country; the first colony to 
form a government of its own, 162 ; 
council ami assembly vote in favor of 
declaring the thirteen colonies a free 
and ltidei>endent state, 304; forms a 
giworttmetU in January, 1770, with 
few changes from colonial forms, and 
in June, 1783, a more perfect instru- 
ment, 503; legislature of, ‘resolves to 
co-operate with troops of the new 
state, Vermont, and orders Stark with 
a brigade of militia to stop progress of 
euciuy on the western frontier, 588. 

New Haven, colony formed there In 
1638, the religious spirit predominant 
In its government, i. 320 ; asks Inger- 
soll', stamp-oifioer, to resign, Hi. 497. 

Now Ireland, a province constituted by 
British government, and including the 
part of Massachusetts between the Saco 
and the St Croix ; the form of goveru- 
meut provided for it, vi. 313, 314. 

New Jersey, 4mmed in honor of Sir 
George Carteret ; bow its moral char- 
acter was mouldedi 11. 09; in 1684^ not 
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a hamlet In West J'ersey, 70 ; a con- 
stituent assembly displaces Philip Car- 
teret froth goaernorship. and installs 
James, a iiulural son of Sir Ueorae, 72; 
people o|r» aeqaiesce in lestoratlun of 
Dutch power, 76; Carteret reinstated 
as ijfuvoriior, on restoration of province 
to iilii;;iand, 77 ; half of, sold to Qua- 
kers, lUl; leglslaturo of, repulses An- 
dros; Sir George Carteret’s trustees 
soil tlieir property to association of 
Quakers, 141 ; the province is annexed 
to New York, 145; in 1688, proprietors 
. of J£ast New Jersey « surrender their 
rights of governineii^ and West New 
Jersey surreiuiers ail records relat- 
ing to governmeht»**"t2ie whole prov- 
ince thus falling diider governiuent 
of Andros, 223; two Jerseys united 
under Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury ; 
with a separate legislature, remains 
thirty years under governors of New 
York, 225; its form of government. 
225, 226; diminution of liberties, ana 
consequent growth of spirit of inde- 
pendence, 226 ; quarrels with Lord Corn- 
DUry, 230; a '‘growing rebellion " re- 
ported in, ill. 28 ; declines tlie Invitation 
of Massacliusetts to a congress of dele- 
gates, 481; desires to correspond and 
unite with other colonies, Iv. 86; de- 
clares for siis{»ension of trade and a 
general congress, 334; committee of 
correspoiKloiiee instructed by With- 
erspoon, jiresident of Princeton Col- 
lege, and William ijivingston, that tea 
shoiud not be paid for, 358; congress 
of, oirects a general association, as- 
sumes regulatmii of militia, ai^portions 
a levy of ten thousand pounds, excuses 
Quakers froiii bearing arms; new pro- 
vincial congress, meeting in Octul>er, 
prays for restoration of harmony with 
Great Uritaiii, yet oit'ers to raise four 
thousand minute men, and to enroll 
two regiments ior continental service, 
V. 36; letters of royal governor inter- 
cepted, and BO malignant that Lord 
Stirling puts him under arrest, 164; 
votes to re-enforce the army at New 
York with 3,300 militia ; arrests royal 
governor, Franklin; elects live delegates 
to congress, friendly to independence; 
proviMous of the constitutlou, 307, 308; 
congress of, publishes at the same time 
tlio declaration, and their own new 
constitution, 336; president of body 
which frames new constitution) opposes 
independence, and leans to reunion 
with Great Pritain; strong seiitlmeut 
In tlie state hostile to declaration, 
438; nearly free, the Biitlsh holding 
only Brunswick and Amboy and Pau- 
lus ll<x>k, 467 ; perfects Us new ohartOr 
In July, 1776; demands for United 
States the regulation ^^of trade, and 
owuesship of all ndt vranted north- 
western domain, but hnally accepts 
articles of confederation unamended, 
Ti. 148 ) requisitions of Washington on 


magis^tes and people of, promptly 
mied, 215. «: 

New London, Oonn., resolutions of a 
mass idoeting at, iii. 524; plundered 
and burnt by Arnold, vi. 412. 

“ New Netherland,'* a ship which carried 
out thirty families of Protestant Wal- 
loons to New Netherlaud, ii. 36. 

New Netherlaud, the iiurthand the south 
united by acquisition of, ii. 17; name 
given by states-general to region be- 
tween New France and Virgiida, 34: 
coloui^eation retarded by political 
events in United l*rovinces, 37; UutcU 
possessions undisputed by Knglish in 
1622; era «»f continuous civil govern- 
ment in, 33; colony ueuriy annihi- 
lateii by ALgunkin Indians, 49: solemn 
treaty of peace, 52 ; policy of Governor 
Sttiy vesant, 52, 53 ; popular desire for 
municipfd ''liberties, 53; controversies 
with New England colonies, 65 ; feeble, 
because it had no potnilar freedom, and 
thus no public spirit; condition con- 
trasted with that of New England. 66; 
rumors of English invasioiL, and no 
means of defence, 66, 67 ; the articles 
of surrender to English squadron, 68, 
60; liberal concessions otteretl by new 
nroprletors, 69, 70 ; settlenieiits in. on 
Delaware, retained as part of New 
York ; hnaily transferred to England 
in 1674, 77. 

New Orleans, peoiile of, again petition 
France; apply to English, but gover- 
nor of Pensacola declines their ad- 
vances; resolve to form a republic; 
propijse, if Louisiaiia were given up to 
Bpaifi. to burn New Orleans, iv. 164; 
despair on O’Reilly's arrival, who re- 
ceives a commit tee politely, and dis- 
misses them, assured of amnesty, 165 ; 
inliabltauts take oath of ailugiaiiee to 
king of Spain, 166 ; estates of tu'isoners 
CiiUllscateti, and some hanged, some 
imprisoned, 166; citizens, and families 
of those who had not sliared in revolu- 
tion, appeal in vain for mercy, 166 ; pop- 
ulation of; kept depressed, that it 
might not attract England's cupidity, 
167. 


Newport, commander of Gorges and 
Popham fleet, 1. 98; sails for England, 
99; makes second voyage to Virgiida, 
102; admiral of Xjoru Delaware’s ex- 
pedition. 106. 

Newport, In harbor of, a vessel rescued 
from revenue othcers, and their ship 
captured, iv. 163; arrival of French 
hoetat; British forced to destroy ten 
or more armed vessels, vi. 150. 

New Salem, Mass., opines that Divine 
Providence and tue necessity may call 
on us, and all the colonies, to make our 
last appeal, iv. 257* 

Newton, Bishop, in house of lords argues 
that rebellion is the sin of witchcraft, 
and New England’s must be due to 
diabolical infatuation, Iv. 478, 479.- 

New York, the bond of New England 
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and Virginia^ il. 17 ; eBtabllshment of 
KukUbU jariMdictlou not followed by 
detdred concesHluiis; all nolitieal power 
in governor and couiiull. 83; remuii- 
Btranoes of coloniets, ancl demand for 
annual aH^embliee; taxation for de- 
fence attempted and rejected by towns 
of l.iOtig Islatidj 74 ; once more a prov- 
ince of the Actberlands, 76; trade 
becomoH free; general assembly of 
free-holders establishes self-govern- 
ment and religious toleration; pro- 
claims William king, 183, 184; politi- 
cal and religious ditferences in, 228, 
227 ; committee of safety appoint 
l.«ei8ler to command of fort, 227; 
Leisior constituted t/cunporary gov- 
ernor; magistrates at Albany re- 
solve to ignore his authority; Albany 
yields to MU borne. Ijeisler’s son-in- 
law, 228; arrival of Governor Sluugh- 
ter, 229; all parties favor col ‘ ‘ 
freedom; rebellions under g4)vernmeiit 
of Fletcher, 231 : robbed of revenues 
by l^ord Oornbiiry, the assembly 
asserts “ the rights of the house,” 
235; third assembly under Cornbury 
forces him to submit, 236; assembly 
claims an ** inherent right” to legis- 
late, 239; would extend her bounds 
over part of Connecticut, but that 
colony demurs, 241; Governor Shir- 
ley’s appeal, and the nssoinbly’s reply, 
ill. 35, 36; coiiillct between royal gov- 
ernor and colonial asstanbly violent; 
laws of trade jirovoko discontent, 
95; land-holders, lawyers, in orchaiits, 
join heartily to resist English eiicroach- 
iiienU, 96; assembly of, objects to 
stamp duty, but not to nuKlerate im- 
post oil West Imlla x>ro<luctH, 117, 118; 

f cneral opposition to apXHUiitment of 
*ratt to be chief justice, at the king’s 
ideasure, 282; assembly threatens 
to withhold salaries from the now 
judges, 283; spirit of resistance no- 
where so stn^ng, 432; assembly re- 
fuses 8ui»plieB for trooM under act of 
parliament, 624; Judges restraiuoii 
from holding their terms by threat of 
dismissal, 632 ; congress of, protluces its 
plan of accommodation, vi. 9, 10; con- 
vention of, attributes discontent to at- 
tempts to execute oppressive acts of 
parliament; rejects thought of a sepa- 
rate declaration, contirins deliberative 
XHiwers of con tinentai congress, and es- 
tablishes a oommitteo of safety with 
full executive powers within tiie colony, 
140; election ordered of deputies to 
form a new government to htst till 
peace with Bntaln, 304, 306; royalists 
sure that junction of British troox>s in 
Now York and Gaimda may be made, 
and the oblouy crushed, 330. 337 ; con- 
vention approves Independence, and 
by its action completes the union of 
thirteen colonies, 337; almost alone 
has no religious test for oihee, 612; 
loss of Ticouderoga alarms patriots, 


and fixes Indians as enemies; five 
counties held by enemy, three others 
in a state of anarchy; tiireateued on 
all sides, becomes battle-field of the 
rexiublic, 681. 

New Vork, legislature of, fouhds claims 
to western territory; autliorlzes con- 
gress to restrict its boundaries on the 
west. Tl. 337. 

New York, city of. incorporated, ii. 83; 
the centre of x^olitical interest, iii. 94; 
its vast commerce, 398 ; receix»tof news 
of stamx> act, 420 ; stamx>-ollicer forced 
to resign, 496; merchants of, bind them- 
selves to order no goods, to counter- 
mand orders issued, and to receive no 
goods on commission, unless the stumx> 
act were* repealed, 619; riotous i>ro- 
coedings, ; Moore, the new gov- 
ernor, dismantles the fort, and sus- 
pends his x>ower to execute the stamp 
act, 622, 523; validity of navigation 
acts more vigorously imx>ugiied; a 
cargo of Btam|)S destroyed, 634; as- 
sembly votes to raise equestrian statue 
of George III., and a statue of Pitt; 
merchants of, petition for ciianges in 
acts of trade, 34 ; makes grant Of 
motley, without specifications, under 
billeting act, wliich Shelburne accepts, 
63; merchants meet to join Boston in 
non-iinx^ortalion agreement: council 
decides that meetings were legal, 87 ; 
asserts its legislative rights distinctly, 
and ax>l»<)ints committee of intercolo- 
nial corresxH>ndeiiee, 140; the governor 
wishes repeal of revenue acts. 1T3 ; car- 
dinal policy of, to dovelox) colonTul lib- 
erty through an Ainerlcau constitution 
and a general congress, tlie connection 
with Great Briialu continuing, 200 ; 
assembly invites each colony to elect 
representatives to a body which should 
legislate for all. 201; peoxde resolved 
that tea should- not be lauded, and 
consignees resign, 272; anticii»ates 
the x>rayer of Boston, and resents the 
port-bill, 32G; the Ijlvlngstons, in- 
clined to rcx>ublicani8m, exercise pre- 
dominant iiitluence, 363; the nomi- 
nees for congress give x>roof of zeal 
for liberty, 368 ; intiuences of church 
and college brought against the con- 
gress; the timid alarmed by rumors 
that savages wt>uld be let loose on 
Giem, 4S^c.,4&i, 465; assembly had long 
since ceased to rex>reseut the x^^oplc. 
466; the people compelled to proceed 
by revolutionary methods, ; still 
desires a constitutional uidon of 
Great Britain and America, biit^ re- 
solves to make common cause witli 
the continent, 461; friends of British 
system in colony not many, 485 ; In no 
colony has England less Bymi>atliy 
from the peosde, 4b6, 486 ; the assembly 
refusing to (moose doiegates toTsecond 
congress, the city votes in favor of 
such choice, 613; assembly rejected by 
parliament, because it (xuestioued that 
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right to tax America, 515 ; news 
of Lexington r(>celvo<i, an<l the people 
throw oft* restraints ; they shut tlie cus- 
tom-house; military stores of city se- 
oiire<L an< I volunteers take up arms; a |. 
new general committee for city ami 
counl y cliosen, w’ho resiilvo to “ stand 
or fall with the liberty of the country,” 
r>46, 547 ; Washington and Try on. the 
royal governor, approaching; brilliant 
reception of Washington; Tryoii lands 
after night-fall, finding hlmsolf almost 
alone, shspecled, and liahlo to arrest; 
is undeceived as to political sentiments 
of the colony; amazed and dejected, 
masks his designs, v. H, li ; the popular 
movement irresistible in, but many 
ri(*-h merchants oppose separation, lK;t; 
strength of the liritish tovbe eonceii- 
trated tliore, 241 ; a mob, partly com- 
posed of soldiers, throws down statue 
of George ITI., :i38; winter gayety of 
English officers, 477. 

New World, influence of, on Old, a prize 
question at Paris, II. 180. 

Niagara, |>eaco ratified at, between colo- 
nies and Senecas, iii. 42J1. 

Nicholas, George, captain of guard which 
defends Hjunpton, Va., against l>uii- 
inore; his gun the first fired against 
the British in Virginia, v. 345. 

Nicholson. Francis, first lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Virginia, under King Wil- 
liam; Andros’s deputy in goveriiment 
of northern colonics, uitderManies II.; 
<-olloge of William and Mary estab- 
iishea by him, ii. 200; commands expe- 
dition which cfi-ptures Acadia, 378. 

Nicola, an old oftittor of American army, 
writes to Washington on monarchy, 
suggesting that tltc general should be 
king, Vi 464, 465. 

Nicolls, Uichard, condmds English 
squadron to take New Netherland for 
Duke of York, il. 67; demumis ac- 
knowiedgment of English sovereignty; 
receives capitulation, 68; protests 
against division of his province by 
creation of Now Jersey, 71, 

Kiplsiiigs, a great chief of, killed at Fort 
William Henry, Hi. 173; Ills funeral, 
174. ■ 

Ninety-Sfx, possession of fort at, dls- 

S iitM, V. 47, 48; siege of, begun by 
roeiie, who, hearing of Rawdoii’s ap- 
proach, orders an assn iilt, wlilcli falls, 
and, raiMng the siege, he retires to 
Enoree, vl. 406; evacuated by Cruger, 
406. 

Nobility, in Germany, strictly a caste; 

proud, but venal, iii. 316. 

Nmldle’s Island (now East Bostion) and 
Hog Island, covered with cattle, horses, 
sheep, and hogsj a party Chelsea 
drives, them off; pursueil by British 
tearihes, they Are on the latter's vessel 
nil she is deserted, and set her on 
fire; General Putnam in command, 
and Warren present, Iv. 673. 
Kon^iouformiscsi after Kevolutlou of 


1688, excluded from high office, il. 
191. 

Non -importation agreement; in Boston, 
only four merchants hold out against 
it; their names Inscribed on town jour- 
nals as infamous, Iv. 174; the last dis- 
sentients In .Boston yield, 176; broken 
•by llutcbiuson’s sons, who secretly 
sell tea, 183; he engages to deposit 
price of tea sohl, and to return tho 
rest, 184; Canada, Georgia, Carolina, 
Maryland, and Virginia increase Im- 
portations, 204; New York alone be- 
ing true to its engagement, 204, 205; 
Franklin advises Pnithdelphia mer- 
chants to lulliere to agreement, 205 ; 
merchants of New York vote to Import 
all goods save tea; trade between Eng- 
laiia and Apiorica open in every thing 
but tea, 205; joy at tlie news in Lon- 
don, 206. 

Nook Hill, commanding Boston Neck, 
fortlflcation 'of, begun by Americans, 
Interrupteil by British Are, but prose- 
cuted, v. 199, 200; possession of, taken 
by Washington, and with it i>ower of 
opening highway frouji Koxbury tx) 
Bcjston ; at sight of his works, British 
retreat hurriedly, and in six hours are 
on iHiard transports, 201. 

Norfolk, chief i>ort of Virginia, sends 
warm greetings to Boston, iv. 339; the 
refuge of Scotch factors of Glasgow 
nierchaitiH, embodied as loyal militia.; 
tho patriots resolvo to take it, v. 148; 
taken by Robert Howe, of North Caro- 
lina; arrival of three thousand stand 
of arms, with wlilch Jlunnioro pro- 
poses to equip negroes and 1 ndlans, IISO ; 
Jan. 1, 1776, the saddest day in its 
liistory ; bombarded by sixty guns from 
the ships-of-war, ami four nftlis of it 
laid in ashes, 151, 152; the associations 
with its name, 152; its remaining 
liouses demolished by order of conven- 
thm, 164. 

North, Lord, enters public life under fa- 
voralile auspices, iii. 106; iK‘.cepts place 
in ministry, but soon resigns it, iv. 4 ; 
opposed t«> every noimlar measure: 
leader in American aftUirs, 69; will 
never consent to repeal revenue act 
till America is prostrate, 130; gives, at 
king’s request, casting-vote agmnst re- 
peal of duty on tea, 358; accepts ap- 
pointment of first lord of treasury, 
182; says tea is of all com modi ties the 
properest fur taxation, 196; proiKises 
to clieuk American manufactures, 197; 
Inclined to make concessions In view 
of resumption of trade wltli America, 
206 ; settles dispute with Spain about 
Falkland islands, amicably and hon- 
orably, 216; refuses to discuss rlglit of 
parliameikt to tax America, 261; opens 
first branch of his American plan by 
measures for puitishiiig Boston, 290; 
Introduces Buston port-bill, and prom- 
ises to use force, if necessary, to exe- 
cute It, 296, 297 i proposes to send out 
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a commiHsion of inquiry, 431 : rq|ectA 
propoBltions of coii^resH, 'wiiich in- 
clude repeal of act regulating MasAa- 
chuAetta, but la ready to negotiiito \vitli 
Americana as to the right to tax them- 
selves, 43M ; throws oft' rcHponsibility t>f ' 
tax on tea, 4H8; proposes to restrain 
cummerre of ;New ^England, and ex- 
clude its tlshoriuen from the hanks, 
478; seeks to learn from Franklin the 
least amount of concession that would 
be accepted, 480 ; oft'ers a new plan, that 
parliament, if colonies would tax them- 
selves to its satisfaction, woitld impose 
on theqi no d lilies save for regulation 
of commerce, 480, 481 ; his system and 
Chuthanrs compared, 481; proposes to 
arm Imlians, turn British sohliers on 
free <iiiarter8 among the Americans, 
remodel charters of the latter, and 
take away tlieir political privileges, 
403 ; really wishes to concede and con- 
ciliate, but cannot come to an agree- 
ment, oven with himself, 514, 615; 
happy in family and fortune, tondef- 
hearted, alone of the ministers suscep- 
tible to remorse; is disheartened, and 
wishes to resign, but the king will not 
release him, or relent toward Ameri- 
cans, 561 ; retains conildetiee of land- 
holders by a sacritlce of his opinions 
and of America, v, 106; says lie never 
will* cease to pursue the legislative 
claims of parliament as long as Amer- 
icans ilispute our power, 418, 410; 
thinks Cornwallis will sweep American 
army before him, and end the war in 
the st>i*iiig, 477 ; proposes to restore 
America to the condition of 1763; an 
attem]»t made to eject him from the 
cabinet, 530 ; agitated by news of loss 
of Burgoyne’s army, vi. 66; reproaches 
Idmself for staying in the ministry, 
when convinced that peace sliould bo 
made with America, 66; avows that 
he has never had a policy of ids own, 
60; despondent, and desires to make 
way few Chatham, 62; hints to the king 
that the game in America is not worth 
the candle, 224; repeatedly offers his 
resignation, 226 f on hearing of York- 
town, says, “It is all over,” 430; an- 
iiotiiiceH in commons the end of his 
administration; posterity more lenient 
and less just to him than Johnson; 
gives America irulependeiice by his 
mismanagement, 436; in England, his 
scholarslilp and gooil teiufier and 
praises from great men give him a 
lietter faoMs ttian lie deserves, 486. 

North America, two KiiropjMXi powers 
aol0 sovereigns of, iv. 122. ' 

NorthampPm (bounty, Va., committee of, 
offer premium for the ittanumcture of 

gunpowder, iv. 454* ' . ‘ 

Nor til Britain, mosjt IntelUgebt philoso- 
{diers of, retuctStiily acquiesce in meas- 
ures of ministry, or openly rebuke 
them, V. 109, I 

North Carolina, origin of fixed settle- I 


ments in, i, 488; authentic record of 
history of, begins in 1669, when colo- 
nists of Aibeuiario frame a few laws, 
408, 499; alarmed by conduct of x»ro- 
prietarles* agents, |>eople assume the 
government, 502; proprietaries restore 
the simtile government of the young 
colony, 502; runaways from Virginia 
flee to North Carolina, 503 ; umi- 
porary government organized, 606; 
Clover nor Sothel exiled, 607 ; tranquil- 
lity restored, 608; the paradise ol the 
Quakers, 608; naval stores chief pro- 
nuct of; proprietors resolve to establish 
church of KiiglanU, ii. 202; 
live laws cannot be eiiforceil ; anarchy 
prevails; Thomas Cary appointed dep- 
uty governor by governor of South 
CJarolina; disfdaced by proprietaries, 
who permit their deputies to elect Wil- 
liam Glover; colony rent with divi- 
sions, 203; a biomlless insurrection; 
increase of iK>pulati<m and trade, 205; 
legislature of, issues its first bills of 
credit, 436; the iMtoi>le of, pay the 
orowirs servants scantily, iii. 26; its 
products, habits of its jieople, spirit of 
independence, 8C; assembly of, claims 
right of Imposing Its own taxes, 436; 
people of, would nf>t x>urniit use of 
stamjiR, or sufter its {Kiris to be closed, 
623; first blowi of “rebels” she<i: 
injustice and sevr3rlty of tax-laws, and 
extortions of Fanning and collecting 
oftlcers ; associations of “ regulators” 
formed; shots fired into Fanning's 
house, ami three of rioters arre8te<l,Tv. 
104, 105; the governor empowers Fan- 
ning to call out militia in nine coun- 
ties, and suppress insurrection by 
force; the {letltlen of regulat<n*s of 
Orange county to assembly Fanning 
calls Tnsurrectloii, and orders arrest of 
Husbands and William Butler, 106, 
107; the governor demands their in- 
stant subiiiission, 108; every new law 
on Juiliciury system — the law estab- 
lishing courts having ex^ilred — nega- 
tlveil by g<3veruor, and no courts in 
the province', 292 ; first provincial con- 
gress meets in defiance of governor; it 
atiproves gei^eral congress, and elects 
delegates thereto, 360 ; the convent Ion 
adheres to congress, and gives instruc- 
tions to delegates; measures of, look 
to |ieace, 504 ; governor alarmed by 
excitement at Newbern, ships his wile 
to New York, and fiees to Fort John- 
son, 651 ; in the low country, all classes 
devoted to liberty, v. 61 ; the spirit of 
resistance siireads, strengtlieneil along 
Albemarle Sound by tbe writing or 
James f redell, Joseph Hewes, and tbe 
wisdom of Samuel Johnston, 53; a 
convention at Hillsborough, mtmorate, 
yet zealous; pronounces Martin’s proc- 
lamatiun a libel, 'and orders It burnt 
by ^he common hangman; professes 
allegiance to the king, but sternly re- 
sists parliamentary taxation ; resolves 
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that people of the province arc bound 
by ficte of congr6«8» because repre- 
Ben tell tlieretn,, 54; the Ktehlariaers 
urue^I to join in^efbnoe of their natu- 
ral ritfiits» adoption of Frankhn*B 
plan of a conlbd^racy preventeil by 
dohtiBtotb 55; inioea than two weeks, 
over nine thousand men rise ai^ainst 
t)io enemy, and tlie coining of Clinton 
causes no terror, 193 j reoCivos otters of 
aid, but lias men enough of her own 
to protect herself, 193; its delegates 
in congress anthorissed to concur in 
foreign alliances; the first colony to 
vote an explicit sanction to Indepen- 
dence, 238; its constitution ratifled hy 
congress, which framed it, I>ec. 18, 
1778, 504 ; signs articles of confedera- 
tion, vl. 148; legislature cajjM out two 
thousand men to serve five months 
under Ashe and Kiitherford, 253. 

Northern campaign of 1779, two objects 
of, — (‘.aptiire of Port Niagara and 
Detroit, and recovery of New York 

^ city, vi. 193; main result of, favorable 
to Arnerloans, 214; Stony Point and 
Kbode Island evacuated bv British, 
and no enemy in New England, west 
of Penobsc^ot, 214. 

Northern tlepartinent, the rivalry of 
Schuyler and Gates, v. 556; the latter 
ordereil by congress to take command 
of it, 556; nplaced by Sclniylor, 558; 
watched with x»ocullar care by Wash- 
ington, 581; he orders thither Arnold 
and Diticolii, awl Glover's brigade; 
urges New Kiigland militia to march 
for Saratoga, 582. 

Northlngt.on, chancellor in the Cumber- 
land f^mitiistration, argues that de- 

S cndence of colonies had l)eeu fully 
eciareil In reign of William III , ana 
afHrms that America must submit, iii. 
531; but voteafor repeal of stamp act, 
582; opposes ^e making Homan Cath- 
olic Canadians eligible as Justices and 
Judges, Iv. 12. 

Norton, John, sent envoy by Massachu- 
setts to Knipand, i. 437. 

Nova Scoti4« wrHtory grantwl by Henry 
IV. of Prance, and occupiixl by French, 
afterwards granteil by J^es I. to Sir 
William Alexander, I. 2ll; futile at- 
tempts at Scottish setUeraent of, 200: 
news of occupation of isthmus, aiia 
warlike acts by tlie French^ sent to 
KnglSiid, and Massachusetts and New 
Hain|iMr8'invitecl to aid in punishing 
thw, lit. 46; Shelburne proposes to 
ext^d it to Penobscot, or'Koiineboc, 
or Saco, to make a province for loyal- 
tst refugees, yl. 4lj* 

Noyau, a patriot of Nbbr Orleans, con- 
dmBned to death by O^Eellly, might 
have Reaped, but shores the. doom 
of his associates, iv. 

Nugent, in house df oemmcm%, Insists 
that 'honor and dignity df the hihg- 
doni obliged themtomteenth thettiamp 
act, unless the right admitted, 
38 


and the repeal soli<dted as a fhvor, ill. 
538. * 

Nurse. Bebeoea, hef trial for witchcraft, 
fi: 260. ^ 

0*BRmN, Captain ^ereihiiih, captures 
British cutter “ Margai^tta,** !v:566, 

OcoiioHtata, chief of CX^e^kees in South 
.Carolina, urges peace, ill. 231 ; ar^- 
rested, 232, 233; and exchanged, 233; 
resolves to rescue hostages- at Fort 
Prince George, 234. * 

Olilcers of crown, in America, designs of 
English' government confided to, ill. 
4^)8; di4api>ointed that taxes levied 
were to do applied to mllitli^ pur- 
poses, 406, 400. 

Ogden, an ofilcer of SulUvau^s command, 
crosses to Staten Island, and captures 
*^' prisoners, v. 692. 

Ogden, 'of New Jersey, in congress argues 
in favor of supremacy of parliament, 
lit fll5; does not sign tiie proceedings, 
515; dlsavoweil by liTs constituents, and 
burned in effigy, 623. 

Oglethorpe, la England, distributes 
pamphlets in favor of America, iv. 

Ohio, to secure it to the English world, 
a colony iiroposod by Lawrence ana 
Augustus Washington, of Virginia, 
ill 29. 

Oliio company, of Virginia, discovers 
path by Wiirs Creek to Ohio, Ul. 50; 
forming a scttlonieiit among the moun- 
tains, 60. 

Oldo liulians propose to Virginia to 
build a fort on Ohio, and nromtse aid 
against French; make liKe projiosi- 
tion to Pennsylvania, which Is evaded, 
ill. 65. 

Oido Klvor, region drained by; what 
race shall people it? iii. 49; Thomas 
Walker explores the Cumberland re- 
giori, 49; threatened invasion of, by 
French; vainly protested against by 
Indians, 68, 69. 

Ohio valley, mutual propositions of Eng- 
land and France to abandon, iii. 114, 
115. 

Olden, Bameveldt, wiib Grotlus, claims 
sovereignty exclusively for provincial 
assemblies of United Provinces, and 
opposes colonization in America; is 
arrested and exixmteil, il. 36, 37. 

Oldham, John, claims ownership of much 
land on Boston Bay, through title from 
Robert Gorges, i. 271; murdered by 
Indians, 313. 

Oliver, Andrew, delegate to oofavsiitiou 
at Albahift.^ iii. 20 ; his character. 20; 
atipoiuted flamp distributer, aitd re- 
elected houirallor by a small inaJbHty, 
470; halted in BosUm,; 4ra; 

J iromises not to Serve as staum-offleer, 
m; lieat^mhnt^venfior of Massaeha- 
setts, alarmed by aBsemblage exulted 
by seizure of powder, hiirrles to want 
General Gage; bis resignation de- 
manded by . throe or four thousand 
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in«n honf«e; refttsefi 

to KUbmitf but to all thetr do* 

maiidu, Iv. S84. 

Oneldiui, oara taken to retain tlieir friend- 
eUipTvi. 64. 

Onon<iagas, a tribe of Five Natlone, wel- 
come Chaamonot and Dablon, inlH- 
ilonarleA; their land part of empire 
of France, 11. 317; though coiiverte<l, 
tlKdr eavage nature unchanged, .*118; 
^ntlnue tlielr - barbarittee, 318, 319 ; 
Freiieh abandon valley of Oswego, 310 ; 
their great village burned on approach 
of Frontenac ; heroic coiiduot of an old 
man, 356, 357; lionian Catholic, and 
friendly to Freiicli ; snoor at parsimony 
of New Vork, In refusing to aid the 
Six Nations, IH. 40; Hoti.iements of, 
destroyed by party under Van Schalck 
ami WlUett, vl. 212. 

Opochaucarioiigli, Itnllan chief In Vir- 
ginia, captures Joim Smith, i. 101; 
capture and death of, 160. 

Orange, William of, his mdde answer to 
counsel to yield to Knglatid, ii. 76; as- 
cends throne of England, 171; pro- 
claimed in America with liearty re- 
joicings, 174; his character could 
mould England’s policy, not Irs consti- 
tution ; centre of opposition Ui Prance; 
his absorbing passion, 190; meaning of 
his election, 192; desires to unite colo- 
nies help him against Franco, 273; 
his death, 281. 

Orangeburg, S.O., held l»y the British, 
surrenders to Sufnt.cr, vi. 404. 

Ordination, Bplscofial, after liestoratlon, 
lirst made lndls|>eiisable to church 
preferment; the reformed churches in 
England, an<l on the continent, ex- 
cluded from fellowship with Anglican 
church, I 412. 

Oregon, visited In 1505 by Juan Kodri- 
gue/. Uabrlilo, 1. 72. 

O’lteilly, Alexander, ordered by king of 
Spain to siiT>pre88 spirit of indepen- 
donoe In New Orleans, iv. 162; arrives 
at the Ballse; receives deputies of 
colony; takes possession of town, and 
arrests principal patriots by strategy, 
164-166; hls conduct approved i>y the 
king, 166, 167 ; In charge of war depart- 
ment of Spain: his arrogance and 
harshness, v, 63o. 

Orloff’, Alexis, an officer In Bussian court, 
efficient in raising Catharine II. to the 
throne; his grxsT-will counted on by 
the British minister ; his Influence on 
the wane, v. t»2. 

Ornithology of Virginia, 1. 176. 

Osborne, Sir i>anvers, appointed gover- 
, nor of New Y<*rk, lU. 65; welcomed 
there, but thwarted and disoournged 
by firmness of assembly^ 60| hangs 
himself, 66. 

Oswahl, Kichatd, , of Scotland, Shel- 
burne’s agent to treat with Amerionn 
cominlsslohers ; bad paeeedi many years 
in America, and agreed on questions 
of commerce with Adam Smith, vl. 


4.‘J9; goes to Paris, 440; sees Franklin, 
442; instructed by SbeUmrne, that it' 
America is to be independent, she inii.st 
have no secret conneetiQTi with France ; 
that Canada cannot be ceded, and 
loyalists mxist be restored to tticir 
rights, 443; his oommis^on conforms 
to ’’cnaiilirig act,*’ 466; autliorlsted to 
treat with American commissioners 
under nny titles, and to exchange with 
them plenipotentiary powers, 457 ; re- 
ceives a new commission to make 
peace or truce with the states, 473; 
authorised to sign a treaty wit.}i ap- 
g^val of Fltzherbert and Strachey, 

Oswego, threatened by French force, iii. 
156; captured by Montcalm, 168. 

Otis, James, his speecli against writs of 
assistance, HI. 274, 276; the ‘‘great 
Incendiary” of New England, 27(1; bis 
characteristics, 277; elected represen- 
tative in assemhiy, 278; points out 
danger of uniting executive and legis- 
lative iiowers in one person, 286 ; 
claims right of originating all taxes, 
as the nnmt darling privilege of tlie 
represent at Ives, 295 ; charged with 
treason. 295 , 29 <); iiiaititalns the rights 
of a colonial assemhiy to be equiu' to 
those of house of com mens, 296, 297; 
urges necessity of acquiescence in 
stamp Old., 467 ; denounced by patriots 
and royalists, 468; advises the calling 
jif an American congress, and is elected 
to represent M aHHiudiiisettK at New 
York. 471; his vacillation increuses 
with his iiitirnilt.ies ; cceiscs t.o be of pub> 
lie Importance, 618; declares that, if ei 
king lets the affairs of a state run into 
disorder, his conduct is a real alnlica- 
tion, 533, 634; says that there is no dis- 
tinction between inland and port 
duties, 587 ; thanks Hawley in general 
court for affirming that nanlament had 
no right tc» legislate for Massachusetts, 
iv. 24 ; attributes taxing of America 
to Bernard’s advice, 26; ami advises 
Boston to make no o|>position to. Hie 
new duiioH, GO; becomes rbap^icai, 
and sbrliiks from thought of indepen- 
dence, 69^70; almost irresponsible, 
provokes iRi affVay with customs-otli- 
cer, in which he is hurt, 174; Impedes 
the public cause, 224 ; is chosen to re- 
port for committee of correspondence; 
nis intellect a ruin, 243; his pudden 
death, 244 ; fears that ooloffl^ If sep- 
arated from England, will fall Into 
b1<Hw1y dissensions, 878. 

Otis, .Tames, the younger, resigns office 
of advocato-g^eral, and eloquently 
Opposes the rbyalistt. 111. 253. 

Ottawasj friendly in the French, iii. 50; 
mutton of tteelr delegates at PtCqua, 

Ooe^ant, scene of insignificant action 
between French and English fleets, 
vi. 162, 

OxCflstiern, mlntstor to Gustavus Adol- 
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pliuB of Sweden, carrloH out colonlz^ 
iut^ (lonignu of Ills inanter, il. 47. 

Oxfi>r<i, University of, on day of Kusseire 
execti tion, declares absolute obedience 
to be the character of church of 
laud, ii. 106; Its franchises invnded 
by James XI., 170; addresses the king 
against An;ienc%ans, as pe<»itle who 
had forfeited their lives and fortunes to 
the justice of the state.*' v. 102. 

Oystiir Jilver, village of, m New Hamp- 
shire, destroyed by Abenakls, ll. 303. 

Patxe, liobert Treat, delegate from Mas- 
sai’^hiisetts to general congress, iv. ,344. 

Paine, Thoiims, “ rejects tiie hardened, 
sulleii-teini>crc<l Pharaoh of the Brit- 
ish throne for ever," iv. 649 ; writes an 
appeal In favor of independence, called 
** Common Sense,” v, 36 ; his origin and 
training; extracts from the essay, 156- 
161; Its puhlicatiofi timely, on account 
of burning of Norfolk, 161. 

Paine, 'riniothy, forced by mob, at Wor- 
cester, to inarch througli their ranks, 
bare-headed, and to read resignation 
of his seat In council, iv. 37 

Palatines, settle in Carolina; attacked by 
Tuscaroms, ii. 334. 

Palmer, Eliakltn, protests, for Connecti- 
cut, against Walpole’s bill to overrule 
all charters, iii. 33. 

Panin, tirst minister of Catharine II. of 
Knssia, not corrupt, and the httest 
man for his office; always declines al- 
liance <»f England ; \v(ui to the interest 
of B’redcnc of J'rnssia, v. 62; replies to 
French minister that it “is physically 
impossible, nor is it consistent with the 
dignity of England, to employ foreign 
trcMips against iU own subjects,” 97 ; 
gives Ills word to French minister that 
Kussia lias no engagement with Eng- 
land. Vi. 238; ail vises empress to stand 
out before the world as cliampion of 
rights of neutrals, 248 ; regards Ameri- 
can independence as advantageous to 
all nations, and thinks England will be 
forced to recognise it, 361. 

Paoll, general of Corsican insurgents, 
informs England that, if supplied, he 
can hold out eighteen gbiiths; sup- 
plies fiirhishcd by infuisffy, but Paoli 
obliged to retire, iv. 100. 

Pai»er money, tirst issue of, in Connecti- 
cut, iv. 413. 

Paris, vdts and philosophers of, warmly 
sympathetic toward America, arguing 
that, having no representatives in par- 
liament, slie owes no obecMeiice to Brit- 
ish laws, iv. 506; ill transports of joy 
on news of Bai*^yne's surrender, vl, 
66; the centre of gay society of Eu- 
ro^ 85; clatiiorous for peace, 475. 

Parker, John, captain of minute men, in 
Lexington, iv. 519: renews the fight 
on return of Brltisli from Concord, 
629. 

Parker, Jonas, of Lexington, had prom- 
ised never to run from British troops; 


is brought to his knees in the Itoxlng- 
ton fight, but loads his gun, when hels 
killed by a bayonet, iv. 520. 

Parker, Moses, of Chelmsford, wounded 
and captured at Bunker Hill : dies in 
Bixston Jail, Iv. 022. 

Parker, Sir Peter, commands naval force 
sent against the southern colonies, dif- 
fers In opinion from Sir Henry Clinton, 
V. 271; opens fire, 278; stands alone on 
deck of ‘^Bristol,” swept by fire of the 
fort, 281 ; withdraws his fleet, 283, 284 ; 
his losses, 284 ; tries to sail up the bay 
to attack New York, but is blown oil, 
370; convoys Clinton’s command to 
Newimrt, R.I., 458. 

Parliament, the Lotig, Massachusetts 
declines to ask favors of. i. :i:n; asserts 
its power over colonies, 368; Invites 
Massachusetts to receive new patent; 
the otfer refused, 368. 

Parliament, the first under Charles It., 
devoted to monarchy and prelacy, i. 
411. 

Parliament, the twelfth, assembled ; its 
members too busy, with elections to 
touch American affairs, iv. 03; exceeds 
all former parliaments lii 
80; cohmists now knew it to be tlielr 
worst eiioiuy, 81; the thirteenth re- 
turned, 85; the fourteenth oi»ens with 
king's si>eech, calling attention to dis- 
obedience of Massachusetts, 430. 

Parliament, British, Its power over col- 
onies discussed ill congress, iv. 397, 
tlie ministry aided by bribery, 428; 
of Paris, refuses to register Turgot's 
decrees for relief of peasants and me- 
chanics, and registry carried only by 
extreme exercise of king’s prerogative, 
V. 22.5; power of, to tax colonies, al- 
ready given up by members, at decla- 
ration of Independence; never abdi- 
cated Its jw^wer over charters, 304; 
after capture of Charleston and r<»nt of 
Gates, grants all demands of iriiidstry 
for men and money, vl, 369; In No- 
vember, 1782, prorogued, in hope of 
signing of treaty with America, 480, 

Parliamentary reform, first seriously 
considered in Uockingham's adminis- 
tration ; feebly supported l^ Fox, and 
opf)osed by Burke, and lavored by 
Shelburne's friends ; yet question lost, 
by a majority of twenty, vi. 449: goes 
hand in haml with triumph of liberty 
in America, 450. 

Parny, a French writer, asks cynically, 
Vhiy should Americans be free more 
than the French? vl. 84. 

Parris, Samuel, mlnistur at Salem Vil- 
lage, whips Tituba, liis Indian servant, 
till she confesses herself a witch, 11. 
250; “the beginner and procurer of 
sore afflictions, “ 257 ; driven from Sa- 
lem Village, 207. 

Parsons, a brigadier of Connecticut, com- 
mands a raiment at battle of Long 
Island, v. 375; In heat of the fight, 
thinks it time to retreat, leaves his 
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* men, hides In a swamp, and returns to 
camp next clay, 378. 

Parties, In Great Britain ; whig aristoc- 
racy passing out of iM>wer, and prefer 
the ffratiiicatlon of their iiassions to all 
confud orations of wisdom and expedi- 
ency, iv. 34; the two, which wore to 
spread through the country, begin in 
New York ; the policy of each, 350, 357. 

Paterson, Howe’s adjutant-general, en- 
ters American camp to negotiate as to 
prisoners, and asks to have his visit re- 
gar<led as the first advance firotn com- 
missioners,* Washington answers that 
“they have iM>wer only to grant par- 
don: having cf>minitted no fault, we 
need no pardon,** v. 343. 

Put riotisrn of American people ready to 
show itself in every dangerous crisis, 
vl. 215. 

Patronage of the crown, amount of, iv. 
65. 

Paulding, John, head of a partisan corps 
in New York; intercepts Major Andrd, 
and delivers him to ooiuniander at 
North Castle, vi. 326, 327. 

Paul us Hook ( now Jersey City) captured, 
with one hundred ana Ufry-iiiiic pris- 
oners, by Mf^or Henry jJee, vl. 2H, 
212 . 

Pavonia, name given to his estate in 
New tTorscy and Staten Island by 
Michael Pauw, 11. 43. 

Paxton, Charles, lends money to George 
Townshetid, to secure his favor. Hi. 27; 
sent over to England as the friend of 
Oliver and Hutchinson, iv. 21; opines 
that ships-of-war and a regiment are 
needed to insure tranquillity in the 
colonies, 59. 

Payson, of Chelsea, captures two wagons 
sent out to British retreating from 
Concord, Iv. 630, 

Peace, negotiations for, beginning of, vi. 
438,439; suspended by refusal of Jay 
to treat with Oswald, 458; acknowl- 
edgment of independence the first ar- 
ticle; BriCisli creditors and refugees 
cniioontrate their opposition, 473; the 
articles of; compettHaiion <»f loyal refu- 

X gees, and the restoration of their civil 
r^hts defeated, 474, 475 ; great features 
ofl^eaty, not changed by English min- 
istry, which accepts free navigation of 
the Mississippi, but reserves reciprocity 
in commerce and . navigation, 476 ; 
franklin’s oliticctions to recognition of 
validity of debts contracted before the 
war, 478; Anioiicans make an accepta- 
ble proikosltion as to loyalists ; an agree- 
ment reached as to hstieries; Franklin 
prevents a reference to the British 

S ivernment, 482; treaty not to be con- 
uded until terms of peace have been 
' agreed on between Great Britain and 
France; treaty of peace between the 
United States of America and Great 
Brltfiiii signed and sealed by pommisn 
sioners of both countries. 483. 

Peace, terms of, referred by congress to 


a committee of five ; report of oominlt- 
tee on boundaries and flsberies partly 
adopted, vl. 199, 200; motion of Morris, 
that acknowledgment of independence 
be tlie sole conrliiloti of peace, declared 
out of order,' 201; an article binding 
the United States not to extend do- 
minion beyond limits Xo bo fixed by the 
treaty, set aside; the struggle on con- 
ditions ends in favor of ** Ga11ican ** 
party; a committee appointed to pre- 
pare a commission for American nego- 
tiator of peace, *202 ; John Adams ami 
Jay candidates for the post, and Adams 
6le(;ted contrary to wishes of French 
court, 205. 

‘ Fegify Stewart,” owner of, pays duties 
on tier cargo of tea at AunatioliB ; the 
people Inaigiiant; watch the tea, to 
prevent its lauding, and hold public 
meetings, and compel owners to ofier 
to burn It, iv. 404. 

Pemaquid, captured by Penobscot In- 
dians, ii. 849: rebuilt by English, 353; 
taken by D’Iberville and Custin, 356. 

Pembroke, Mass., declares that, if parlia- 
ment persists, it will soon break the 
union between England and the colo- 
nies, iv. 248. 

Pendleton, Edmund, chairman of Vir- 
ginia committee of safety ; desires re- 
dress of grievances, not a revolution, 
V. 44; thinks 8tamx> act void for want 
of constitutional authority, 567. 

Penn, John, succ.eods Caswell as delo- 

g ate to general congress from North' 
iarollim, v. 65. 

Penn, Bichard, proprietary and recently 
governor of Pennsylvania, carries 
second petition to tlie king, v. 13; the 
king will not see him, 79; presents 
petition to Dartmouth; told that, as It 
was not received on the tlirone, there 
would be no answer, 81; at bar of 
house of lords, testifies to desire of 
congress for conciliation, 103. 

Penn, William, charter to, granted by 
diaries 11., i. 432; quoted, il. 81, 80- 
89, 02, 98, 108, 110, lU, 113-116, 

126, 127 ; buys, with eleven others, East 
New Jersey of the heirs of Car- 
teret, 106;||Meive8 charter of Pennsyi- 
vauia, 107^18 proclamation, 108, 109; 
his pledges redeemed; discourages 
monopoly, 109, 110; his* thoughts on 
government, 110; obtains release of 
Duke of York’s claim on Delaware, 
and hoUls the territory, with Ills 
ily. 111, 112; lands at Newcastle, 112; 
his conversion and imprisonment; 
arraigned for .speaking at a Quaker 
meeting; turns his attetiiion to the 
New World, 118 ; his Ideas of govern- 
ment compared with l.s>ck6’8, 119-121 ; 
his treaty with Indians, 122; lays out 
Philadelphia^ 125; leaves peoido ftee 
to alter frame of government, 128; 
sketch of his life, 162 ; his mission accom- 
plished. 179; devotes himself to secure 
Impartial liberty of conscience; de« 
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lights In doing good» t3X; pleads for 
Kumati CatljolTcSf 132; trinmpbs over 
all calumny, 133; Impoveriiilied, and 
ill Jail for debt, 133, 134; regains Ids 
rights after lievolution of 1383, 217; 
goes into retirement, and writes a plea 
for peace; his innocence estaLdished, 
218 ; once more strives to remove Jeal- 
ousy in England of his province^ 210; 
urges the t»erfecting of new frame 
of government, 270: his fundamental 
law in harmony with re^tson, and true 
to ancient liberties of the people: 
matures a plan of i>ermanent union or 
colonies, 277. 

Penn, the family, ceases to be the object 
of animosities, and recovers popular 
respect; their apostasy from the 
Friends forgiven, v. 88 ; has ties of 
loyalty it would not break, and swayed 
by personal motives to oppose inde- 
pendence, 38. 

Petiticook (or Pawtucket), Indians’ sa- 
chemslilp of, comprises forests beyond 
the Saco, and in New Hampshire, ii. 
3i>5. 

Penitent royalists resign, confess, and 
ask forgiveness, iv. 380, 381. 

Penry, John, hanged for dissent, i. 226. 

Pensacola, surrendered to Spaniards; 
the garrison bound not to serve against 
Spain or her allies during the war. 
but may serve against the Uni ted 
States, vl. 375. 

Pennsylvania, boundaries of territory, 
il. f07, 108; the people to be taxtMl 
only by parliament or provirndal as- 
sembly; a representative assembly 
held, and preparatory legislation tln- 
Ished ; a code dictated by the Inward 
Voice, 124 ; charter received favorably 
by assembly, 127; great iritlux of eini- 

S rants, 128; internal 4lisputes, ainl 
1 vision of tho council, 214 ; lower 
counties set oft' to form Delaware ; <|ts- 
sembly opposes union, relying on 
Pentrs charier, 216; a purely demo- 
cratic governineut established, 2l!l; 
popular charai'.ter of the government; 
rapid increase In wealth and popula- 
tion, 223; letters to England re- 
ported that pet)ple, of ‘^rctoude<i not 
to be accountable *' to tlie king or his 
goveninient, lii. 27; contributes no 
money for defence against French Jit the 
west, 73; royalists of, said redress must 
come from king and parliament, 
114; professes loyalty, and points out 
dangers from proprietary instrucUons, 
but Its a<ldress rejocteil, 117; form 
of governineut, Hi. 91 ; laws of, gave 
complete enfranchisement in thought, 
01 ; Quakers swayeil legislation, 91, 92 ; 
nUcasures of defence impeded by pro- 
prietaries, 147 ; alarming reports of its 
condition In England, 148, 149 ; pro- 
vincial laws granted 4255,000, and pro- 
prietaries £5,000: militia law of, re- 
ded by the king, and troops dis- 
" 153 ; appomts Frauloiu its 


agent in England, 168; leads the van 
of democracy ; obtains right to assess 
proprietaries, and deprives governor 
of influence over Judiciary, 248, 249: 
appeal of proprietaries to the king, and 
favoralde decision of board of trade, 
249, 250; six of seventeen acts cum- 
idained of, riegative<l by the king, but 
act to assess proprietaries conftrmed, 
250 ; reprimanded by the king for evotl- 
Ing obe<lience to his requisitions, 291 ; 
assembly votes that the attempt to tax 
them was cruel and unjust, 4:H ; elects 
Benjamin Franklin agent in England, 
4:W ; roused to sense of patriotic duty 
by Virginia’s action, iv. 160; conveii- 
tioii of, opposes si 2 Hi>exiHion of trade, 
and act vises a firm and decent claim 
for redress; disowns and abhors the 
idea of independence. 357 ; legislature 
of, approves proireedlngs of general 
congress, and eletds seven delegates, 
457; ilrst convontion of, in June, 1774, 
refers choice of delegates to congress 
to house of represenuitives, which is 
notoriously loyal scci)nd coiiventJoii 
leaves every thing to the legislature, v. 
87 ; the house appoints a committee of 
safety, with Dickinson at Its head, 89; 
new legislature organized October 16, 
all members signing detdaration of alle- 
giance to tho king; Quakers present 
ad<lress; under Dickinsou’s lead, tho 
legislature goes with the Quakers, 68 ; 
assembly chMds nine delegates to con- 
gress, of whom only Franklin is the 
meml of indepetideneo, 85 ; its assembly 
ill eftoct opposes the principle of con- 
gress that tho people are the source of 
power, 86; on xiiecting of assembly, 
now members not required to take 
oath of allegiance to the king, 265; 
now lustructnnis for <ielegates in con- 
gress reported, conceding that revolu- 
tionists are right, and neither advising 
nor forbl<itli?ig a declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 266; provincial conference 
supersedes tho proprietary govern- 
ment, 308, 809; conference votes to 
concur In a vote of congress, declaring 
colonies iVec and independent states, 
310; her vote in congress against dec- 
laration of liulcpendencc. 319; ;ailopts 
Us ciuistitution, Sept. 28, 1716, 504; 
will not rise to light for freedom, vl. 
19; council and assembly of. ask con- 
gress that British troops be driven 
away, and rhlladolphla recovered, 
43- 

Pennsylvanla line, revolt of, vl- 348; 
emissaries sent to them by Olinton, 
given up by tliemiiUuocrs, and hanged 
as spies; Reed, president of Pennsyl- 
vanfa, without authority discharges 
those who had served their term, and 
the reeit are paid and clothed by the 
state, ^9. 

Peppercll, Mass., its resentment against 
tiie invaders of Its natural rights: 
Captain William Prescott appomted 
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cilief of committee of correspondence, 
Iv. 204. 

Pequods, the, left to contend alone 
against whites in Conneotieut, I. 314; 
miLSHHcro of, by KitgUsh, 315, 316; the 
HtirvivnrH are enslaved, 316. 

Percy, George, a projector of expedition 
to Virginia, under second charter, i. 
105; HiiccOeds Smith as governor, 106; 
succeeds I^ord Delaware, 103. 

Percy, Lf)rd, a British oftteer at Boston, 
Iv. 516 p calumniates the countrymen 
who chase<i him, ami says they scalped 
and cut off the ears of wounde<l Brit- 
ish, 538, 539; lots his regiment ge to 
Bunher Hill without him, 008 ; urdereti 
to attack Americans on Dorchester 
Heights, but has no heart for an enter- 
prise which Howe pronounces hazard- 
ous, V. 198; commands a division at 
capture of Fort Washington, 452. 

Persociitioti, causes wlilcli checked it in 
KUzabeth’s reign, i. 227; dldicult to 
sustain doctrine of, against public 
sentiment In Massachusetts, 363. 

Perth Amboy, N.J., favors a provincial 
congress. Iv. 549. 

Perrot, Nicholas, Invites congress of 
Indians, ii. 326; attempts discovery of 
oopiier inliuis near Lake Superior, 327. 

Peter tiie Great, his comment on Quaker 
principles, il. 128. 

Peter 111., czar of Ttussia, friendly to 
Frederic; the British minister has 
bribes for his court, and instructed to 
turn iilm against Fre^lerlc, ill. 287 ; his 
treatment of Bute's proposition; re- 
stores to Frederic all his conquests, 
and becomes Fredericks ally, 288. 

Peter, H ugh, pastor of English exiles in 
liotterdam, comes to Boston in 1636, 1. 
303; one of three Massachusetts men 
sent to Englatid to give advice about 
church discii>Iiiio, 332 ; his atldress to 
house of commons, under process of 
** purging,” 338; executed at Restora- 
tion, 405; his character and fortitude, 
4a5. 

Petersham, Mass., invites Boston to find 
an asylum In her own limits, incase of 
need, iv. 260 ; the reply of Boston, 250, 
251. 

Petition to the king, the second, by con- 
gress, puts forward Dickinson's pro- 
osal for a negotiation, to be ureo^ed 
y a truc.e; the colonies, refusing to 
treat separately, announce their union, 
which thus xireoedes their indepen- 
dence; Dickiustni would have only one 
word in it altered, — ** oongixsss ; ” 
** That,” Said Harrison, of Virginia, ** is 
the only word I should wish to re- 
main,” 12. 

Petition of New York merchants for 
changes in acts of trade, regarded by 
Grenville as lliesb evidence that Uic 
oolutiies would be satisiied with notli- 
ing short of a re(ieai of aill restrielioiis 
on trade, and freedom fVom all sub- 
ordination, iv. 34. 


Phlladelxdiia, Oornelis TToiidricksen, pen- 
etrates near site of; his employers 
claim discovery of ; states-general re- 
fuse to grant them a monopoly of 
trade, 11. 35 ; laid out, 125 ; the birth- 
I>lace of American independence, and 
pledge of union, 126; merchants f)f, 
adopt the non-importation agreement, 

iv. 155; its poojile meet, and deny the 

right of parliiimeiit to tax America; 
specially condenm the duty on tea, 
269; approve tlie Boston tea-party, 
281; Quakers siipi>ort Hie opposition, 
281,232; resolves that Boston is Buffer- 
ing in tlie common cause, and appoints 
committee of correspondence, 3110; 
thirty companies, of hfty to one hun- 
dred men each, daily pruelise tlie man- 
ual, 660; spirit of temporizing more 
clearly shown; the election of addi- 
tional burgesses in May, v. 240 ; July 8, 
1776, the declaration is read, and 
emblems of royalty removed ..firoia 
court-house, and burned, 335, 336; 
many would negotiate with the Howes, 
had their powers been larger, and 
some favor absolute and unconditional 
submission, 437, 438 ; toryisiu rampant, 
a clergy II I an publicly reading x>rayers 
for the king, 568, WJO; nearness of 
danger warms patriotism, 569 ; its pos- 
session of no military importance, vl. 
15; disasters and raintJioarteilneRS 
along the river, luilitia holding back, 
ami desertions frequent, 15, 10; evacu- 
ation of, In progress, desolate 

condll.ion of refugeos, 137. 

Philir>, son of Massassoit, chief of the 
Pokanokets, 1. 456; drawn into rebel- 
lion. 457, 4M ; returns to his native 
land, and is killed by an Indian, 4(>4. 

PluH])s, major-general under Burgoyue, 

v. 672; takes command lu Virginia, vi. 
410; dies of fever, 411. 

Phiiosophy, state of, in Eurox>e, lii 1637, 
u. 30 ; of the eighteenth century, v. 

PliipH, Sir William, ap(»olnt6d royal 
governor of Massachusi'.tts, at Increase 
Mather’s suggestion, il. 2M; captures 
Port Royal, 351 ; commands exp^tion 
by sea agaiiist Quebec, which fails, and 
his fleet is scattered by storms, 352. 

Pickens, Andrew, of Soutli Carolina, first 
heard of as captain in arms; a Puritan 
and a itatriot, v. 48 ; pursues plunderers 
sent to excite a rising in South Caro- 
lina, and routs them, vi. 263,254; re- 
duced to Inactivity after capture of 
Charlestoti, 267; Joins Morgan, 383; 
brings in one hundred and fifty militia, 
385. 

Picqua, chief village Of Miamis, where 
Indians meet Gist, iil. 52; articles of 
iHiace signed between Miamis and 
Pennsylvania, 52; captured by French 
and Indians, 61. 

Picquet, Abb6 Francis, establishes a 
iiilHsion at site of Ogdensburg, iii. 22. 

Pickering, Timothy, drafts address of 
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Salom citi/*eiij<» (liaavowlng the thought 
of <nvortiiig Iffiilti from Boatou, Iv. 
34(>; bad ho cumo.tip with hlfl regiment 
froiu Salem, British troops must have 
Hurrendgred April 19, B32; methoilwul 
biisiiiese man, aucoeeds Greeue aa 
quarteruiaater-general, vl. 342. 

I'ilgj’iiua, their diaoontent in Holland, i. 
make requoat for a patent, and 
iKMitiou the King for liberty of ro- 
Jigion, 238; obtain a patent, which 
of no ime, 240; form partuerahip 
with London morchautR,240, 241 ; form 
a iKMly politic before lauding in 
America, 24;$: land at Plymouth, 240; 
their institutions perfected, 240; their 
harvests and trade, 249; damaging 
tjtfbcts of their partnership witli Eng- 
lish merchants, 250; extension of ter- 
ritory, 250. 

“ Pillars, Seven,*' the, of the New Haven 
colony, i. 320. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotosworth, com- 
mands one of the tit roe compaiiieH 
which occupy Fort Johnson; his an- 
swer to Gh)venn)r Campbell, v. 50. 

Pinckney, Thomas, aide to General 
Gates, vl. 290. 

Piracy, increased by maritime laws; 
action of parliament touching, ii. 280. 

Piratical expeditions by the Hiiglish 
against Hutch possessions in Guinea, 
II. 07. 

Pitcairn, major of marines, commands 
advance party of British troops at 
Lexington, iv. 519; orders patriots t.<i 
disperse; discharges a pistol, and cries, 
“ Fire! ** 625; on retreat from Concord, 
loses his horse and pistols, 529. 

Pitt, William, attacks king ami ministry, 
and is dismissed ft'om oMce, ili. 14.5; 
com missioned to form a ministry. 

pursues generous policy towanl 
oolonios, iti4; refuses to impose stamp 
act oil tliem, 164; discarded by the 
king, 165; tii'st named by popular in- 
fluence for jirime minister, 177 ; forms 
a ministry, taking seals of southern 
department and conduct of war, 179; 
leads Fngland against Cathulio Ku- 
roi>e, 181; plans compiest of Premth 
colonies, consulting Franklin. 191 ; 
extends oi»eratiou of writ of habeas 
corpus^ 192; strong In his purpose to 
conquer Canatla, 210; desires to retain 
Canada and Guadaiou|ie, hut holds 
to (;anada, 246; never consented to 
threaten any restriction of freedom 
of people of colonies, 251 ; unlit to con- 
duct reconciliation; tooambitiiius for 
Kiiglaiid. 262; declines king’s pfler 
of secretaryship of state, unless his 
friends could go with him, 390; de- 
clares against American taxation, and 
Anally undertakes to form an admiii- 
ist ration ; resigns his trust, and retires 
to Soinersetsldre, 485; his speech in 
the house on Amerioan aftht rs, 538-542 ; 
pursues Ids career alone, 549; favors 
receiving petitions of colonies, 551; 


nation desires to see him In the 
ministry, 586; summoned by the king 
to form an iudet>endent ministry, iv. 
13; announces his purpose of entering 
house of lords as Karl Chat ham , 16 ; his 
popularity lost, 17 ; gives his con- 
fldence to Shelburne, and r>roposes dis- 
missal of Towiisbend, 28; wishes to 
keep favor of the i;oloiiies, and enjoins 
commander in chief in America to 
make their burden light, 32; resigns 
ids cares, and retires, 36, 37 ; his re- 
turn to x>ower required by life interests 
of Kiiglaiid; says to Americans that 
colonies hold out fair and Just opening 
f(»r restoring harmony, 440; receives 
Franklin, aiid tells him that congress 
is the most honorable assembly of 
statesiiKoi since the Insst times of 
Greece and itomu; moves to address 
tlie king for iininediate orders to re- 
nnive forces from Boston, 444-448; 
declares that Americans derive from 
God, iiadirti, and the lirilish consti- 
tution, their riglit to exemption ftoin 
taxation without tlu'ir consent,. 449; 
presents Ids plan for true reconcile- 
nieiit an^l acc(»rdy founded in the main 
on proposal of American congress; 
claims the plan as his own, and coiii- 
pllments Franklin as an honor not only 
to the Kngllsh nation, but to liuiuau 
nature, 464, 465. 

Pitt, Williuiii, rejoices that lie is not the 
eldest born, but can serve in the com- 
mons, like Ids fatJier, iii. 576; says of 
his fatlier*s sijeech on American (jiies- 
tion ill house of lords, **Jt was the 
most forcible that can tie Imagined,** 
iv. 449; Karl of Chatham, disapproving 
the war, desires to remove Ids son from 
the service ; Oarleton had already sent 
him homo as bearer of despatchesi 
V. 123, 124; explains to house of com- 
mons his father’s policy on Americau 
affairs, and pronounces the war cruel 
and unnatural, vi. 399 ; is made chan- 
cellor of tho exchequer, 452. 

Pitt’s cabinet (in 1766). the most liberal 
ever formed in Kngland, iv. 46; its 
incapacity early apparent, 16. 

Pittsburg, the rallying jKilnt of western^ 
emigratloii and Indian trade, iv. 418. 

Plymouth colony, government of, 1. 251 ; 
in notion of representative system, 
251 ; refuses demands of royal commis- 
sioners. 444, 445. 

Plymouth comuany. the, i. 208; gives 
patentees all laiui in America between 
Atlantic ami Pacifle. and lietween 40^ 
and 48<* of north latitude, 208, 209; 
its pretensions questioned in parlla.- 
uient, 264; opposition paralyzes its 
enterprise, 266; its territory divided 
by lot, 324 ; surrenders general patent 
to the king, 324, 325; complaints of, to 
council, against Hutfdi Intruders, ii. 38. 

Plymouth, the ** Mayflower ** niooretl at, 

1. 246; named for Kngllsh city where 
Pilgrims had been kindly treated, 246; 
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sudden and efTaotual revolt of airaiiiAt 
Andros, U. 172, 173; np[»ointM com- 
mittee of correspondence ; ninety 
to one to fight Great Bntain,** Iv. 
24T. 

ploy(ion, Sir Edward, palatine of New 
Albion, enters the Chesapeake, and 
becomes absorbed with his company in 
Virginia, ii. fi5- 

I’ocahoiitas, daughter of Powhatan, 
Indian chief in Virginia, 1. 102; is 
made prisoner by Argal, 112; baptize^l, 
and married to John Rolfo, 114; sails 
for Europe, 115; her reception in Lon- 
don, 115, IIC; her death, 110. 

Pococke, commands lleet sent against 
Havana, Iti. 292. 

Political rights of colonists in Virginia, 
i. 116. 

Pombal, Marquis de, closes ports of Por- 
tugal against vessels of the United 
States, vl. 88; retires on ac<‘.esslon of 
Maria 1. to throne of Portugal, 89. 

Pomeroy, Setli, in the battle of Crown 
Point, ill. 140. 141 ; appointed brigadier- 
general of Massachusetts mililia, iv. 
470; roused by fire at Bunker Hill, 
rides to the Neck, and joins the line 
at the rail fence, 611 ; on the retreat, 
walks bac^kward, facing tiie enemy, 
and brandishing his gun, which is 
struck by a ball, 621 ; elected brigiidier- 
genoral of oont.incntal army; noting 
distrust of his com potency, retires from 
camp uticommissioned, v. 7. 

Pontiac, chief of Ottawas, his meeting 
with Rogers, lit. 241, 242; determined 
to recover iaml of the Senecas and 
west of it, by Indian (confederacy, 
376; treacherously visits English fort 
at Detroit, but is foiled, 377, 378; noti- 
fies Gladwin, commander .at Detroit, 
that lie accepts peace, 402; assassi- 
nated by an lUiiioIs Indian, iv. 167. 

** P(H>r Richard,” the, Paul Jones's flag- 
ship, engages British frigate ”Ser- 
apls,'* and forces her to strike her 
flag, vi. 242. 

Pot>e, the, takes no thought of a people 
about to form a thoroughly Protestant 
republic, vl. 91. 

PopUam. George, commander of “The 
Gift of God,” in Plymouth company's 
expedition, 1. 204; president of colony 
at St. George, 205 ; death of, 266 

Popham, Sir John, joins with Sir Per- 
dinando Gorges in an ex|>edition to New 
England, i. .94; sends Martin Pring 
on a voyage to explore New England 
coast, 264. 

Popish plot, the, supported by Donby and 
Shaftesbury, il. 183, 184, 

Popular party, the, in Massaobusetts, Its 
conflict with government, 1. 352 

Population of American colonies, sources 
of, ii. 176; white, at William's acces- 
sion, and at Anne's, 281; at time of 
proposed union, ill. 83. 

port R^yal, captured by Sir William 
Phips, il. 351 ; recaptured by French, 


353; Massaehusotts attempts its con- 
quest, but fkils, 178. 

Portents, announcing Indian war, i 458, 
459. 

Porter, John, burgess for Lpwer Nor- 
folk, Va., expelled from assembly for 
1^53^ ** well aflbeted to Quakers,” 

Porterlield, Charles, sergeant of Daniel 
Morgan's company, v. 30. 

Porterfield, Lieutenant-colonel, of Vir- 
ginia, joins Gates's army, vi. 276; 
cheeks retreat of Americans, but is 
mortally woundeil at Camden, 278, 279. 

Portland, Duke of, set up by Fox against 
Shelburne for the treasury, vl 451. 

Portland, Me., Mowatt, a naval officer, 
held prisoner a few hours at; witli four 
vessels, enters that harbor October 16; 
bombards tlie town, and destroys three 
fourths of it, v. 67. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, reported by 
Shaftesbury as a “common nuisance,” 
11. 105 

Portsmouth, N.II., men of, pillage fort 
ill Imrbor of one hundred barrels of 
the province's powder ; a party dis- 
mantles the fort, and removes the small 
arms, iv. 434; Sullivan sent to fortify 
It, V. 07; disavows intention of sepa- 
rating from the uiotUor country,. 162. 

Portugal, her maritime achievements, ii. 
293; the deoay of lior comiuorce, 293, 
294; seems bound to become the ally 
of Britain; her harbors closed against 
vessels of the United States, \d. 88; 
a(‘co<les to Russian declaration of prin- 
ciples of neutrality, 360. 

Pory, John, speaker of first Virginia 
lcgi.s]atiir6, i 119. 

Post-f»ffice, American, self-supporting; 
neglected or opposed as an unjust tax 
by colonies, 11. 287. 

rotemkin, a favorite of Catharine II. of 
Russia; his great ambition, and infiti- 
eiu^ over the empress, v. 02; seizes 
opi>orturiity of American war to annex 
the Crimea; his inaccessibility, vi. 239, 
240. 

Pott, Francis, rca«ls iKjtition, complain- 
ing of Governor Harvey’s unjust ad- 
minlRtration, i. 154, 155; arrested with 
the sheriff' of Yoirk and another, but 
released, 155. 

Pott, Joiiii, a famous physician, elected 
gjjvernor of Virginia, la West's ab- 
sence, i. 153. 

P4>t.rawottomieB, crowd Miamis tvom 
their home at Chicago: a branch of 
Chippewas, ii 398, 

Poutrincourt, a loader in De Monts's ex- 
podltiou, founds Port Royal, t. 18; his 
ptmsesslons confirmed by Henry IV., 
19. 

Powder, provincial, seizure of, by British 
troops, arouses the people, and < I raws 
thousands in arms to Cambridge; 
Pliipps, high sheritr, promises not to 
execute any precept under the new a(^t 
of parUament^ iv, 383, 384 ; alarm in 
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the British camp In Boston ; rnmors 
In £ng:Iaii(l of the cowardice of tlie 
troo|«, »H5 ; sbatclty of, In Massachu- 
Bctts; other colonies equally destitute ; 
In New York, not more than one hun- 
dre<l pounds for sale, iv. 541, 542. 

Powell, Thomas, publisher of South 
Carolina •* Gazette,” arrested for con- 
tempt of council; released on haJbecus 
rorpm^ iv. 270. 

Powhatan, chief of Indian tribe, gdves 
audience to Smith, i. lOt; frees his 
KngtisU captives, 113; his death, 142. 

Pownall, Tluimas, secretary of Governor 
Osborne, of Now York, ill. G-l; t|:6vornor 
of Massachusetts, complains that state 
infringed prerogative, and pr6<licte<i its 
independence, 195 ; urges parliament to 
repeal revenue act, and give peace to 
tlie two countries, iv. 155, 155; having 
defondeii the stamp act, urges recog- 
tiitlou of the colonies, vi. 147; knowing 
the country thoroughly, x>ubltshcs mo- 
morial descriptive and prophetic of 
America to sovereigns of Europe, 215- 
219. 

Poyning*s act, principle of, applied to 
particular branches of American legis- 
lation, ill. 290. 

Pratt, a Bost-on lawyer, aT»pointed chief 
Justice of New York, at tlio king's 
pleasure; meets with such iiidlgtiity 
as is believed to have sliortened his 

’ life, 282, 283. 

Pratt, Obarh^, raised to peerage as I#ord 
Camden, ill. 489; affirms that the legfs- 
latiiro had no right to make a law giv- 
ing It absolute p«»wer of taxing Amer- 
ica, 552, 553; reiterates his ox>ini(»n that 
parliament has no right to tax Amer- 
ica, 580, 581 ; his speech finds audience 
in America, but cohlly received in Eng- 
land, 581. 

Prayer, Book of Common, revived by 
liestoration, i. 411 ; every minister who 
failed to assent to it all, to be deprived 
of his benefice, 412. 

Pndac^y, Puritan strife with, renewed; 
tlie conflict In Massucliu setts, Hi. 284. 

Pres-de-Vllle, near Quebec, thirteen 
bodies found there, after the assault on 
the city, v. 137. 

Presldent^eneral, institution of a, to be 
^jpolnt^ by the king, proposed by 
Cnuloway, with a graini council to be 
chosen by the colonial assemblies; the. 
proposal stricken from record of con- 
gress, iv. 402, 403, 

Presbyterianism, the ruling power in 
English parliament, 1, 354 

Presbyterians, one of the two great par- 
ties in England, under Long Parlia- 
ment, 1* 884; the crisis of struggle 
between them and JndepeTidents, 387 ; 
attempt to dispense with army, and 
vote to make peace with tbo king, 388 ; 
removect from parliament, 388; re- 
moved from municipal ofilces at liesto- 
ratlon, 41 1; Scottish persecution of, 
U. 142'^144; hurry to East New Jer- 


sey, 144; of Philadelphia, hold It right 
to war against tyranny, iv. 329; of 
Baltimore, 8uti|M»rt ** the good old 
cause,’* 454 ; of South Carolina, sup- 
^rt the cause of independence, vi. 

Prescott, a British brigadier, surrenders 
a flotilla, a hundred troons, stores, 
to American tri^tops niulcr Easton, on 
the St. I.«awTence, v. 129; in Uliode Is- 
hmd, is captured by a jiarty led by 
Colonel William Burton ; exchanged for 
Lciti, 569. 

Presijott, Captain William, hastens to- 
ward Concord with five companies, iv. 
530; assigned to duty of fortifying 
Bunker iltll; considers how he can 
best continue his Hue of defbnee, 605 ; 
attempts to extend his line, but the 
fire of the enemy balks him; orders 
Connecticut troops under Kiiowlton to 
oppose the British, 608; after repulse 
of Britisli light Infantry, says, “If we 
drive them back once more, they can- 
not rally again,” 618; gives order to 
retreat, 620. 

Press, the colonial, begins its work in 
16;t9, 1. 369; censorship of, expires, ii. 
19.5; renewed in reign of William 111.; 
but press as free in colonies as any- 
where, 279; American, on the stamp 
act, ill. 501 ; of New York, begins to 
doubt authority of parliament over 
America altogether, 607 ; of New Eng- 
land, avows, more and more distinctly, 
the exx»ectation that America will soon 
be a republic of united colonies, v. 144. 

Preston, of the British army, officer of 
day at Boston rnassar;re, and orders 
ti'oops to fire, iv. 190; arrested, 191; 
indulgence shown him on his trial ; his 
acquittal acquiesced in by the public, 
209. 

Prevost, General, commander of British 
troops in the south, ext>ected to march 
In triumph from East Florida across 
lower Georgia, vi. 157 ; marches to Sa- 
vannah, capturing Sunbury, 252 ; routs 
Ashe, and proclaims usfjrt of civil gov- 
ernment in Georgia, 255: drives Moul- 
trie from Perryshurg; noi>es to seise 
Charleston, but Is two days too late, 
255: his invasion of South Oardllna 
a plundering raid, 258. 

Price, Kicliard, writes a pamphlet on Lib- 
erty, which isa masterly plea for Amer- 
ica; raises a cry for reform in parlia- 
ment, and influences English opinion to 
the side of America, for the sake of lib- 
erty, V. 245; devises a scheme for pay- 
ment of British debt : invited by United 
States to regulate their flnances, but 
declines, though looking on the re(>ublic 
as the hope, and soon to be the refuge, 
of mankind, vl. 169. 

Pride, Colonel, oomtuander of troops 
who “ purged ” the house of commons, 
i. 388. 

Prideanx, commands expeditiem against 
Niagara, ill. 213 p his death, 213, 214. 
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Prlestn, protectoTH In decline of Roman 
empire; g^row to lie uMuriiera, ii. 17$. 

Prince Geor^o (nftorward George III.); 
his character, iii. 63, 04; ttends aesur- 
ances of sumiort to ritt, 164; tries to 
discourage :^ee thought in America, 
10», 170. 


Prince Henry, piantation of Henrico 
named for liiin, L 110. 

Prince Maurice, favors colonization in 
America, ii. 30. 

Prince of Prussia, conducts retreat in 
shameful manner, and is censured by 
his father, 111. 1 h5. 

Princeton, N. J., advises a provincial con> 
gross, iv. 549. 

Priiig, Martin, commander of Bristol 
expedition to New England, i. 89; dis- 
covers many harbors of Maine; puts 
into Martha’s Vineyard, 90; command- 
er of Sir John Popham’s ship ; explores 
harbors on New England coast, 204. 

Prisoners, British, tenderly treaterl by 
Americans, wlio ask Gage to send out 
British surgeons to care for t.hem, Iv. 
5:i8. 


Prisoners ; in Decern Iwr, 1775, Washing- 
ton hints a desire for a cartel, but Howe 
evades propositi; congress empowers 
Its oiticers to exchange tu'tsoners of 
war; on the jiart; of the Americans, a 
jMiblic act of authority, but only an 
exercise of British generars gciod-wlll, 
345, 346. 

Privateers, authorized by congress, on 
reoeiut of act of parliament prohibit- 
ing all trade with tlie colonies, v. 214; 
their captures In 1776, 410, 411; ad- 
mitte^l to French Inirbors, in cases of 
urgency, 628; Amcrhran, activity of; 
one takes fort of New Providence, a 
Britisli sixteen gun ship, and recai>- 
tiires five American vessels, vl. 61, 62. 

Privy council, hears complaint of Mas- 
sachusetts against Hutchinson and 
Oliver, iy, 285; cheers Wedderburn’s 
attack on Franklin, 288; report of, 
embodies insinuations of Wedderburn, 


Prize courts, Washington asks congress 
establish, and legislature of Massa- 
chusetts institutes them, v. 83. 
Proclamation, tlie king's, a contemptu- 
ous dehance of parties of Chatlmm and 
Rockingham, as instigators and ac- 
complices of American rebels, v. 89« 
Progress of mankind, the, continuous, 
lit 7 ; by eecognising It, history wins 
power to move the soul, 6, 
Prophesying, liberty of, refused, save on 
conditions, i. 863. 

Proprietaries of Carolina, list of, I. 484; 
oner compromise to iieople of North 
Caroliuii, after Albemarle lnsurre4stion, 
606; iiiHtructioiis to temporary govern- 
ment of Carolina, 506. 

Jon congress instructs Frank- 
lin ** to assure the king of France they 


and dismisses petition of Massachu- 
setts, as. ** groundless, vexatious, and 
scandalous.'^ 2i)0. 


hoped protection flrom his power and 
magnanimity ; protection *’ objected 
to. but received by eight states, Khude 
Island and Maryland standing out, vl. 
169. 

Protest, the Bedford, against repeal of 
stamp act, — the manifesto of party 
whicii was s<Km to rule England sub- 
stitutes obedience to tlie legislature for 
obedience to the king. ill. 

Protestantism, asceiitloncy of, at acces- 
sion of Edward, in 1547. marks first 
promise of England's maritime superi- 
ority, 1. 65, 66; the, of Luther and Cal- 
vin, deiinetl, 212, 213; its victorious 

I struggle the forerunner of a new civil- 
ization, iii. 177; the successes of tiie 
seven years* war, its triumphs, 300; 
breaks the religious unity of society, 
310; its rise attended by the triumph 
of absolute monarcliy, 311; the thir- 
teen colonies Protestant, only one 
eighth in Maryland being Catholics; 
signs of Protestant bigotry In congress, 
iv. 416, 417; Calvinistic, four great 
teachers of different nations rise n'oui, 
— Edwards, Reid, Kant, and Rousseau, 
vi. 73. 

Protestants, government ofhees in Mary- 
land ordered to be filled by, ii. 28; 
Irish, driven by persecution to Ameri- 
ca, wlicre they form best class of citi- 
zens, 273 ; in France, disfrancliise merit 
of, begins to be modified, v. 526; pre- 
ferred for employment, by British, in 
army and other departments, 542. 

Providence, K.l,, fieople of, vote to pro- 
mote “a congress of the representa- 
tives of all the North American colo- 
nics,*' jv. 327. 

Provincial congress of Massachusetts, 
dissolves itself forever, July 19, 1775, 
iv. 19. 

Prussia, subsidy to, promised by Eng- 
land, but it must be used to secure 
l>eai*e, not to make war, iii. 28S; the 
uhild of tlio He formation, sets reason 
free; produces ami welcomes thinkers 
and advocates of fireedom of thuuglit, 
311. 

Prynne, a Puritan, maimed for a pub- 
lication; his words at the scaffold, 1. 
326. 

Public meetings in England, first held 
in 1769, under lead Y<^kshire, iv. 
177. 

Pulaski, Casimtr, a noble Pole, follows 
Ijafayette to America ; Ids debts paid, 
and liimself recommended to Franklin 
by Vergennes ; furnished an introduc- 
tion to congress by Franklin; called an 
assassin by Stormont, v. 627, 628 ; shows 
daring of an ml venturer at Brandy- 
wine, and created brigadier of icavalry, 
V. 599; arrives with troops at Charles- 
ton, vi. 255; mortally wounded at Sa- 
vannah, 260, 261. 

Pulteney, Karl of, urges the Importance 
of retention of Canmia, for eommerclal 
ends, iii. 242. 
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Puritanism, ceases to sway the destinies 
of England, 1. 410. 

Puritans, Virginia a rufnge for, i. 124; 
not tolerated in Virginia, 169 ; invited 
t<» Maryland, 190; a division among, In 
England, 221, 222; flngllsh Protes* 
tantism due to thorn, 224; ^*the de- 
positaries of the sacred tire of liberty/* 
232. 233; persecution of, by English 
ecclesiastics, 326; einaiiclpate them- 
selves from many prejudices and su- 
perstitions, ,373, 374; [>arent8 of otie- 
tliird of white ))opiihition of tlie United 
States, up ti) 1834, 375; what tliey ac- 
complished fru’ majikiiifi, 376 ; the de- 
cline of their rule, 376, 377 ; from New 
England, parmttte<l io settle on the 
llaritau and Mhiisink, and sale rati- 
fied by English commander ; tract 
known as ** Elizabethtown purchase,” 
ii. 71. 

Puritan ministers, three hundred si- 
lenced, imprisoned, or exiled in 1604, i. 
232. 

Putnam. Israel, lieutenant in Jolinson’s 

. army, ill. 131) ; a major at Ticoiuieroga. 
190;. captured by Indians, and save* I 
from <leath by Marin, a Frencli officer, 
201; drives to Boston 130 sheep, a gift 
from iirooklyn, iv. 373; with thousands 
of militia, starts for Boston ; is stopped 
by express, 387, 3K8 ; on news of l^cxlitg- 
ton, rouses militia, and lea4 hundrem 
to Boston, 637 ; Hecon<i i>rigadier of 
Connecticut trooi>s at Cambridge, 543; 
thinks intrenchments should be made 
on Bunker Hill; obtains intrenching 
tools <»f Prescott, but Is unable to carry 
out his plan, 607; in the retreat, rallitjs 
some fugftiyos, and takes j^oHsessioii of 
Prospect Hill, 621; fourth mtijor-gcii- 
eral of contineiiUil army; famous fbr 
pers4jrial prowess and llrm patritUisiii, 
V. 6; uiidertakes to obstruct channel 
of Hudson River, 370; takes command 
on Long Island, ,373; ordered by con- 
gress to fortify Philadelphia, 400; on 
the Hudson, deceived by Clinton, re- 
tires to rear of Peekskill, vi. 8; orders 
troops away from Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery, 9. 

Putnam, Kurus, engineer of Washing- 
ton's army, roiK>rts that the British, 
commanding the water, can land in 
New York at any point between the 
bay and Throg’s Neck, v. 392. 


Quakers, the; dreaded in Massachu- 
setts, i. 36:); their rise a remarkable 
result of Protestant revolution, 364; 
banished by the government, 365 ; 
hanging of, 367, 368; mildly persc- 
cut<M in Maryland, U. 4i fined and 
imprisoned for refusing military duty, 
5 ; their doctrine, 86, 87 ; their raethud 
coincides with that of Descartes, 87, 
88; believe that the world began In 
Itmoceucy, 89; what the Itiiior light 
was to them, 92; believe firmly In the 
progress of society, 97, i)8; deem all 


men equal, and know no castes, 99; 
Imlf of New Jersey sold to them, 100 ; 
a schism among. 215; la w against, in 
Connecticut, declared null by Queen 
Anne, 244: sway legislation in Penn- 
sylvania, iu. 92; take a position against 
negro slavery, 94; of Pennsylvania, 
publish declaration that tliey would 
observe the rule not to ligiit, and with 
those of Now Jersey testify against 
every usurpation of power and aiithor- 
if.y in opposition to the laws of gov- 
ernment, Iv. 456; exempted from bear- 
ing arms by provincial congress of 
New Jersey, v. 36; of Philfmelpliia, 
long for old connection with England, 
ami refuse to Join In carrying on war, 
468; t>Ioased with law for emancipat- 
ing slaves, vi. 307. 

Quartermaster's department of Ameri- 
can army, Greene at head of; his 
division of emoluments, vi. 48; can- 
not be efficiently managed ; reform of, 
wr4)ught by ctnigress; Greene resigns,' 
and is succeeded by Timothy Picker- 
ing, 342. 

Quebec, surrendered by French to Sir 
David Kirk, 1. 261 ; restored to the 
French with all Canada, Cape Bretoin 
and Acadia, by treaty, 262; capture of, 
by Woife, iil. 222, 224; besieged by 
French under Do Levi, but bolds out, 
240; boundarii^s of, extended to Ohio 
aim Mississippi, and ovev area of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, lllhiois, and Wis- 
consin, in violation of charters ami 


rights of Massactmsetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and Virginia, iv. :iU7 ; the 
bill establishing new boumlaries leaves 
l>eople of vast ttarltory without writ 
if MiltetM corpm, and without a share 
in any branch of government, 307, 308; 
during Aruoldis delay at Point Levi, 
rapidly gains strength by arrival or 
Highlanders, two sTii|>s-of-war, &c. : 
refuses to receive Arnold’s flag and 
demand for surrender v. 128; its sur- 
render donianderl by Mfontgomory, 131 ; 
his assault repulsed, 133-1 :i5; Arnold’s 
men get a footing within, but are 
driven out, 136, 137. 

Queen of Virginia, title bestowed on 
Queen Elizabeth by Spenser, 1. 121. 

Queen Mary, her intolerance cannot 
check maritime enteri»rise, i. 67. 

Queeik’s county, N.Y., poophxl by those, 
of Dutch descent, churchmen and Qua- 
kers. refuses to send delega tes to pro- 
vincial congress, v. 183 ; all who voted 
against sending disarmed by Jersey 
minute men and Lord Stirling’s bat- 
talion, 184, 186. 

Quesuai, tlie French political economist, 
the school that Illustrates his teach- 
ings, iii. 324. 

Questions, two great; for America, Shall 
It be colonized under Protestant or 
Roman Catholic auspices? for Europe, 
Shall a Protestant kingdom IDtfi Prus- 
sia be sufiered to grow strong? or 
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shall the revolution succeed In Its 
protest against the middle ages? ilL 

Quincy, the younger, errs, in citing the 
scriptural precedent of nrayers, tears, 
and a dagger; his words at once re- 
ported to the king, iv. 240; writes from 
England, ** Prepare for the worst,'* 
483. 

Quit-rents for America, suggested by 
British officers, iii. 

Quotas of militia, northern colonies agree 
to raise four thousand men, ill. 107. 

Qtto warraaito^ writ of, Issued against 
Massachusetts, 1. 477. 

Baobs, the three. •^Caucasian, Ethio- 
pian, and American, — all present on 
our soil, 11. 185: isolation of Ethiopians, 
185, 186. 

Baletgh, Walter, learns art of war under 
Coligny, 1. 63; Joins Gilbert in an ex- 
IiimHUou to America, 74; Its ditjaslroiiH 
fate, 74, 75; obtains new patent for 
set (lenient in Florida, 75; knighted in 
reward for his dlscoverios, 78; sends 
new exjiedition to Hoan<»ke, 70; his 
character and services, 87 ; a city 
named for him, 87. 

Baluigh, N.C., city of, established, 1, 83. 

Ball, colonel Kif Hessians, commands a 
brigaxio at Fort Washington, v. 451; 
BUtiiraons fort to surrender, 452; in 
cointtiaiid at Treut<»n, 409; says, on 
rumors of Washington’s approach, 
** Let them come: we will at tliem with 
the bayonet,” 469, 470; scods at the 
Idea of on attack by Americans, 476. 

Bandol]ih, Edmuml, agent of English 
ministry to report on comlition of 
affiiirs in Massachusetts, i. 467 ; also 
agent for Mason’s New Hampshire 
proiierty, 468 ; recognised only as 
Mason’s agent, 468; makes extrava- 
gant reports of the prosperity of the 
colony, 468; collector of his majesty’s 
customs in New England, 475. 

Bandolpb', Peyton, the assembly of Vir- 
ginia TOlng prorogueil, directs the 
choice of deputies to a colony con- 
vention, iv. 454; speaker of burgesses, 
returns iVom congress with groat pomp, 
that elevates the public Idea of the 
continental power, 586. 

Bari tans, an Indian tribe in New Jersey, 
outlawed, ii. 49. 

Batclldb, successor of Wingfield as gov- 
ernor of Gorges and Popbom colony; 
conspires to ci^ert, 1. 100. 

Baymbault,. Cliarles, a missionary to 
A Igonkins, ii. 306; leads expedition 
to Cbippewas, at Sault Ste. Marie; 
invited to dwell with Ohippewas, 308. 

Baynal, Abbd, hla History of the Two 
Indies a tirade against priestcraft, 
monarchical power, and nO^o slavery, 
and a eulo^ of American institu- 
tions; a minatory indictment being 
dram against him by SOgur, he leaves 
Ids book to be burnt by the hangman. 


and fiees to Holland; the popularity 
of the book, and its Influence, vi. 37. 

Ray neval, confidential aide of Vergeiines, 
tries in vain to persuade Jay to resign 
for the TJnUeii States all pretensions 
to eastern valley of the Mississif>pi, and 
navigation of that river ; and goes to 
form a good understanding with Shel- 
burne, vi. 470. 

liawdon. Lord, commanding on the San- 
tee; his orders to Bugely about strag- 
glers, vi, 271, 272 ; calls on all the i>eoi»le 
around Camden to Join him in arnis, 
and shuts up those who refuse, 273; 
forces Gr€)one to retreat at Uobklrk’s 
Hill, 403; refuses Greene’s offer of 
buttle, 405; goes to Charleston, and 
sails for England, 406 ; his last act of 
cruelty, 406: Ills excuse for murder of 
Hayne, ana attempt to charge it on 
Balfour; captured by the French at 
sea, 407. 

Beading, Pa., a company formed there, 
who wear crape for a cockade, in token 
of mourning for their brethren slain, 
iv. 549. 

Recreant patriots; men of New Jersey 
respond to the Howes' proclamation, 
moveil by wavering of their chief Jus- 
tice and example of Samuel Tucker; 
In Philadelphia, Joseph Galloway goes 
over to Howe, and Andrew Allen and 
his brothers, v, 467; Dickinson dis- 
credits continental paper, and rofiiKcs 
appointment of Delaware to congress ; 
convention of Maryland declares will- 
ingness to renounce declaration of J uly 
4, 458. 

Recruits for British army and navy, 
every etfort maile to gain; Ameri<;an 
sailors beset with threats and promises, 
V. 539. 

Bed-bank, a fort on the Delaware, vi. 
20; besiegeil by Colonel l>onop, w ho 
attacks, and Is repulstul with great 
loss; two British vessels' of war get 
aground, and are burnt by Ameri- 
cans: evacuated by Americans, and 
levelled by Cornwallis, 24. 

Reed, Josepli, president of popular con- 
vention of Pennsylvania; opposes steps 
towards arming the people; alsfi reu- 
ommeiids domestic manufactures, iv. 
467; wishes to be known to British 
ministry as one who had such power 
as to make him a desirable friend to 
Britain, v. 37 ; his influence enhanced 
by confidence of Washington; would 
delay an Irrevocable decision, 218, 
219; becomes adjutant-general, 309; 
thinks Lord Howe’s overture ought 
hot to be rejected, 341; account of 
retreat from Long Island . in biog- 
raphy of; the errors therein, and the 
Ibeble autlmrity thereof, *388, note r sent 
by Washington to legislature of New 
Jersey, to urge re-enforcement of the 
army, 466: shrinks from his duty, and 
sends back his commission: reoukod 
by Washington^ be withdraws his 
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resignation, 457 ; sends Lee a fUlsozne 
letter, flattering bim at Washington's 
exi>ense, 46X, 452 ; deserts the army on 
eve of attack at Trenton, and niies 
within the enemy's lines to, confer 
with Donop, 478 aJid notet by false- 
hood, he recovers Washington's regard, 
when proHidontof executive coun- 
cil, recotniuends aboliti<»n of slavery, 
Vi. 306, 307. 

Hoform, legislative, in Massachusetts; 
scijarate charal>ers established, i. 349. 

Reform, striving after, in Kurope, lil. 
182; Luther’s and Descartes’ systems 
of, compared, vi. 72, 73. 

Reformation, the, in Germany, i. 210; 
its superliclal operation in Engtaiid. 
210, 211; colonizes New England atui 
New York, il. 18; an expression of the 
riglit of human intellect to freedom, 
lii. 18;i; its spirit active in Fiance, 
where monarcliy is losing Us sanc- 
tity, 183. 

Refugees, loyal associatefl,” a body 
eager to organize under Tryon and 
Wllliaiu Franklin; urges more energy 
in crusiiing rebellion ; the use of sav- 
ages, iVse., vi. 206. 

Regicides, tlie. some of, saved ftom exe- 
eiittou by clemency of Charles II., i 
404; three escape to America, 406; 
three to Netherlands, but surrender, 
and are executed, 407 ; corpses of some 
disinterred, and hanged by order of 
parliament, 406. 

Regular troops, British, Americans un- 
cieceived as to their prowess, by Brad- 
dock’s defeat, ill. 126. 

Regulation, British, of the colonies, first 
form of, ii. 275 ; second form of, 276. 

** Regulators," In North Carolina, over- 
awe the courts, iv. 214; resolve on 
rescue of Husbands, 218; attacked by 
'Tryon ; six execute4i by order of Tryon; 
six thousand brought to submission, 
220, 222; escape to the Watauga val- 
ley, and extend their settlements, 222, 
223. 

Re-enforcoments sent from England and 
Ireland to America, ^Moss to act hos- 
tilely against America, than to eiicour- 
a^ the filouds of government," iv« 

Religion, can have no d^^ngerous ene- 
mies, where the mind is left free, i. 
360: the real dangers to, 361; motive 
of French colonization of Canada, and 
of that of New England, ii. 290, 300. 

Religloas divisions m Massachusetts, i. 
305; distinguishing obaracteristlcs of 
two parties, 305, 306. 

Religious party, a, in England, its de* 
mande, fi. 80. 

Renegades in South Carolina; Charles 
Fiiickncy reu^ws his allegiance; Raw- 
lins Lowndes, late premdent of the 
state, excuses his aberration, and re- 
turns to lovalty; Henry Middleton, 

^ liresident of first American congress, 
though partial to Indeiiendence, j^m- 


Ises to demean himself as a faithful 
subject, vi. 280. 

Representation, right of, in England, 
could never he separated from right of 
taxation; adopted by colonies as bul- 
wark of liberties, ii. 272; principle of, 
violated !ii England, Iv. 156; Ameri- 
can, in house of commons, plans for, 
revival, but not carried out, 201. 

" Reprisal," the ship, brings Franklin to 
France, and captures two prizes, v. 
520; Stormont demands their sur- 
render, but is told by Vergeriites that 
he is too late; caught in luidsuiiimor 
by the British; ’Stormont's constant 
remonstrances; English ministry ttK> 
busy to risk rupture with France, 528, 
52iK 

Rescript, the, announces that United 
States are in full possession of in- 
dependence; that they and France 
had sigiiotl treaties of IVteiidship and 
commerce; tlie king will protect the 
lawful commerce of his subjects, and 
has concerted measures witti the 
Uiiittsl States, vi. 61, 62; assumes, as a 
principle of law, timt a nationality 
may speak itself into l>eing, 129. 

Restoration, the causes which hastened 
it, i. 399; demanded by all classes, 
400 ; general joy at its accomplishment, 
401; its efl'ects saddened by revenge, 
404, 405. 

Restrictions on colonial commerce, 
manufactures, &c., ill 463, 464. 

Retirement from New York of American 
army, erroneously attributed to Lee, 
V. 440, tiote. 

Retreat of Howe from New Jersey; 
General Keister's rear much cut up 
by Americans; patrols of Cornwallis 
driven back by Morgan's rifieman, 
who kill many, v, 567, 

Revenge of British troops; angry about 
celebration of anniversary of Boston 
massacre, soil an old musket to a 
countryman, who is arrested for violat- 
ing act of parliament against trading 
with soldiers, the next day tarred ana 
feathered, and placarded "American 
liberty, or a s|)ecimon of democracy;" 
and carted tbrougli tbe town, iv. 480. 

Revenue oflicers, how they got rich, ill. 
227; design of raising by parllaiuent 
no longer concealed, and punishment 
prepared for Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, refractor provinces, ill. 291. 

Revere, Paul, of Boston, carries news of 
destruction of tea to New York and 
Philadelphia, Iv. 2St: sent to give 
alarm at Lexington, 516; with Dawes 
and Samuel Prescott, rides forward, 
giving alarm ; arrested py British 
officers, Prescott alone esoaj^ng, 516. 

Revolutions of government in En^and, 
I. 393. 

Revolution, New England, the, Its obfeet 
Protestant liberty, ii. 174. 

Revolution, the EngUsh, oright of, and 
lU-sttccess, 1. 878. 
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Revolution, theEtifrliHli of 1688, initiated 
on the bankB of the Ashley; due quite 
as much to disHcnters »i« to whig aris- 
tocracy. U. 168 ; estahlishes Hovereigiity 
of parliament and the supremacy of 
law, 188; purpose of its promoters, 189; 
accepts doctrine of the right of resist- 
ance to tyranny, 192; political theory 
developcMt by absolute monarchy not a 
form of civil government, 194; its l>eno* 
llts to England, 196 ; loves not liberty, 
but privilege, itSS ; American, the hour 
of, coruo. — a divinely ordered change, 
for which its enemies wrought ; tradi- 
tions of liberty peculiar Inheritance of 
Americans, who specially resiiect in- 
dividual constdence and thought; the 
resources of the countiy, and the 
virtues ef its people, iv. 311; did not 
roceed from precarious intentions, 
ut grew out of the soul of the people, 
626; the war of, Americans gain vigor 
in, vi. 146; the American soldier com- 
pared with the Hrltish, 145, 146; the 
mind i»f Americans, changed, the 
consciousness of a national life having 
dissolved loyalty to England, 146: 
grew by necessity out of the hundred 
* contest with the crown for the 
bulwark of English hroedom, 147 ; the 
causes of; Americans begin war with 
the idea that their relations of afhnity 
with Britain are susi>eiided, not sun- 
dered, and do not look on the ministry 
of the parent country, v. 73; 
Grenville, charged with the execution 
of George IIL^s new policy, believes 
in absolute power of parliament, but 
opposes wilful abrogation of charters, 
74, 76; the question of parliament’s 
absolute power over the colonies. 76. 
76; Toivnshend's tax system, its ratal 
oleinont drajning colonies for the 
tametlt of office-holders; the sting to 
the colonies in preamble of tea-tax, 
which affirms absolute power of parUa- 
nieiit; parliament chaiiges the charter 
of Massachusetts, which province re- 
'Sists; a congress of colonies approves 
her course, and |>arllament stands by 
the king; after chAiige in charter, 
colonies could have been pacified by 
the rex^al of obnoxious acts; in 1775, 
after XiOxlngton, security for the future 
needed, 70, 76; all schools of Englfsh 
.statesmen, except Chatham, affirm 
jiower of parliament to tax America; 
America denies 1^ the arguments, 78. 

Bhode Island, the onkprlng m Massachu- 
setts, 1. 302; owes its existence as 
a poiiticfil state to Long Parliament i 
and Sir Henry Vane, 345: petition > 
of, to Charles XL, and granting of the I 
charter. 427, oath of alT * 

demanded by royal commit , 

but general assembly would yield only 
an engagement of ikleUty, 431, 482; 
ravages In, by Indians, 463; peotile 
of, resume privileges of their charter; 
difficulty of reorganising solved by 


Henry Bull, who restored the charter, 
U. 173; under Stephen Hopkins, gov- 
ernor, denies right of paniaineut to 
enact even laws of trade for colonies, 
and proposes measures for colonial 
union, iii. 433; people refuse obedience 
to stamp act, and compel the stamf»- 
officer to. resign, 495; Joins congress of 
delegates, 565; governor of, alono 
among royal governors in refusal to 
swear to execute the stamp act, 5X9: 
after Iiexlngton, raises fifteen hundred 
men, 637; issues twenty thousand 
IKlUxids in bills, from forty shillings to 
sixpence, 543; assembly of, May 4, 
1776, discharges the |>eople n*om alle- 

g lance to the king, v. 240; every able- 
odied slave in, permitted to enlist for 
the war: on pacing muster, becomes 
ftee, and on a level with other soldiers; 
the inastora comi>ensated by congi-ess, 
vi. 48; refuses to agree !*> a. five per 
cent tax on imports, and wdll not yield 
till congress declares equal rights of 
states to i>uhlio domain, 468. 

Ribault, John, of Dieppe, commander 
of Coiigny’s expedition to establish 
Protestantism in Florida, i> 53; arrives 
from France to command liaiidonni- 
4re’s colony, 56; his whole fleet 
wrecked, 59. 

Rice, culture of, in South Carolina, if. 
201 ; favor shown to South Carolina in 
sale of, ill. 412. 

Richmond county, N.Y., delays long to 
elect delegates to provincial congress, 
V. 183. 

Richmond, Duke of, takes place in min- 
istry vacated by Grafton, iv. 4; op- 
poses Boston port-btll, 300 ; wishes that 
Americans may resist and conquer, 
328; projM>8e8 to accept the petition or 
congress to the king, as a ground for 
conciliation, and is suftport^ by Shel- 
burne; but his inotinii is defeated by 
two to one, v. 103 ; argues for ** a peace 
on the terms ol’ Indejfiendeiice, and an 
alliance or federal union,*' vi. 65: pro- 
poses in liouse of lords a radictil change 
of measures in America and Ireland, 
224. 

Richmond, Va., its defenceless condition ; 

is burned by Arnold, vi. 410. 

Riedesel, commander of Brunswick 
troops/ hired by George Xtl., v. 172: 
with Oarleton at Crown Point, and 
urges him to take Tloonderoga, 427; 
thinks campaign of 1777 will end the 
war, 570; his ^rs for colonies, if In- 
dians are sent against them, 570; ma- 
ior-general under Burgoyne, 572. 
Rigby, proposes an address to tlie king, 
pledging parliament to coercion of tlie 
colonies, Iv. 7; vice-treasurdr of Ire- 
land, 64; says he would not alter the 
American tax, while Massachusetts 
continues in its present state, 130; says 
of Lord North's oonctliatory jilan for 
colonies, that Itshould have been signed'^ 
by Kaiioook and Otis, 481 ; favors king's 
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address, because it sanctifies coercive 
me^iHiires, and says America must be 
crushed, v. 102, 

Hights of American colonists, their ex- 
tent not precisely ascertained: their 
coiisritutiou a copy of the English, ili. 

12, i:j. 

Kights of colonies, referred to nature 
by of Virginia, and Jay, of New 
York; by Joiiu liutledge, of Soutli 
Carolina, to Biitish constitution ; Sher> 
fi;ian, of Connecticut, deducies allegiance 
from consent; Duane founds govern- 
ment on property in land, 31)7. 

lloauoke. Island of, Kalcigli's fleet wel- 
comed there Jn 1584, i. 77 ; fate of the 
col(»ny there unknown, 8d. 

Hobertson. a Dritisli general, sent to 
confer with Washington as to case of 
Andrt^; proposes relctise of Andr^ by 
exchange, ami delivers sn open letter 
fri>m Arnold to Wasiilngtim, tilled with 
threats of retaliation for Amlre's death, 
vi 330. 

Robertson, James, a pioneer on the Wa- 
tauga; the greatest benefactor of early 
8ettlet*s of T'ciinessee, iv. 213; repulses 
Cherokees from Fort Watauga, v. 430 ; 
with a baud of biiutcrs, takes posses- 
sion of fertile country on the Cumber- 
land River, vi J.Oi. 

Bobcrtsoii, William, the historian, for- 
gets what lit; liad written when stamp 
act. was repcaleti, and writes that Brit- 
ish leaders slioiihl exercise British pow- 
er in its full force; is certain that the 
Americans had li^eri aiming all tlte 
time at independence, v. 100. 

Robinson, John, pastor of church at 
Screoby, 1. 234; goes with emigrants to 
Holland ; disposed to emigrate to coun- 
try on the Hudson, un<ler Dutch pro- 
tection ; but DiUcli government refuses, 
240; detained at Deyden, 241 ; his fare- 
well address, 241; liis deatli, 250, 261; 
proposal by Dutch merebiints to send 
him, with his congregation, to New 
Netlierland, 11. 37. 

Robinson, Jfdin, of Westford, a volun- 
teer, without Command, at Concord, 
iv. 627. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, assigned to south- 
ern <1epartment and management of 
house of commons, ill. 105; hU answer 
to American agents, 117. 

Robinson, William, arraigned and 
hanged for Quakerism, 1. 367. 

RoOiUiiuboaU, Count de, commands the 
French troops for America ; his assur- 
ances to general assembly of Rhode 
Island, vi. 318; meets Washington, and 
settles preliminaries of the campaign, 
414. 

Roche, Marquis de la, makes settlement 
at Isle of Sable, which is abandoned, i. 

Rociifoni, Earl of, enters British minis- 
try, iv. 121 ; says ft will be easy to sow 
dissensions among delegates to conti- 
nental congress, 437; remarks to De 


Guiues that many think the way to 
stop the war in America is to declare 
war against Fraticc, v. 58, 69 ; says to 
Bpanlsli minister, that, in case of a war 
with France and Siiatn. America, fear- 
ing the recovery of Canada by tlie 
French, would side with England, 69; 
says of king's proclam'ation, tliat be- 
fore the end of winter heails will full 
on the block, 89. 

Rock Fort, chosen by X^a Salle as the 
centre of Jiis colony ; fortifled by Tonti, 
wlu> is driven away by the Iroquois, ii. 
337. 


Rockingham, Marquis of, resigns his 
otflceln royal household, ill. 294 ; head 
of treasury in Cumberland's ministry. 
486, 487; ready to repeal a hiuidr^ 
stamp acts, ratlier tlian risk the en- 
forcement of oiie, 527 ; flghts against the 
king aiKl people, and tries to cement 
fragments oi‘ the old whig aristocracy, 
iv. 52; confesses to king that he can- 
not form an administration, 54; loses 
patience with Americans, 98; firmly 
opposes Boston port-bill, 300; is con- 
vinced of the Impossibility of going on 
with the war, vi. 147 ; denounces man- 
ifesto of house of lords, saying that, 
since tlie coming of Christ, war had 
not been couductccl on such inhuman 


ideas; never will serve with a man 
who will consent to indei.>enilonce of 
America, 154; before accepting the 
treasury, makes stipulation that there 
shall be ** no veto to the independence 
of America; *' composes ids ministry 
of both factions of the liberals, 438. 


Rockingham's administration; its policy, 
on the whole, creditable; wins increas- 


ing coiitldenoe of the nation, iv. lU ; his 
second administration; his own con- 
nection represented by himself, Fox, 
Cavendish, Keppel, and Richmond; 
Thurlow, who hates Shelburne, re- 
mains chancellor; Shelburne takes in 
Camden; Dunning, the great lawyer, 
enters as Lord Ashburton, vi. 438. 

Ro<iney, Sir George, a British naval of- 
ficer, thinks tile war against America 
just, vi. 321 ; put in command of exi>eili- 
tion to relieve Gibraltar, an<l rule the 
West Indian seas; his victories; re- 


lieves Minorca and Gibraltar, and sails 
for West Iiulies ; fights French fleet of 
Admiral Guichen twice or thrice with 


success; sends frigates to destroy all 
American vessels at St. Enstatlua: 
checked by Junction of French and 
Spanish squ^rons, 322; anchors off 
Sandy Hook, and takes coiiimand of 
tlie station; eflltfiently aids Clinton, 
323; cajitures St. Kustatius, 365; in- 
volved in pecuniary |^rils at St. Eus- 
tatiiis, and ceiisuralue for inactivity ; 
returns to England, sendiim Sir Sam- 
uel Hood witli a fleet into Chesapeake 

. Bay, 423; joins Hood at Antigua; wins 
a great victory over De Grasse, 446. 

Rogers, leads party flrom Montreal to 
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carry En^llHh banner to ui^r ponts; 
moetH P(»iitiac, wlio, after cTelay, per- 
luitH him to miHH, iii. 241, 242; takee 
pimseseion of Detroit, 242. 

Kolfe, John, moved to (son vert Pocahon- 
tan, i. 113; he Bucceede, atid makee iter 
his wife, 114. 

Roman Catholic Church, the, aBsumcB to 
control the «tate, lit. .32i>, 330. 

Roman CatholiciBm, on the 8t. Lawrence, 
sanctioned by British goverunient, tv. 

'307 ; effectually established in Canada, 
415; its principle of the unity, univer- 
sality, and unchaugeableness of truth 
demands, rather than opposes, univer- 
sal emancipation and brotherhood, 416. 

Roman Catholics, dls&anchlsed in Mary- 
land, 11. 8; men like Carroll, 4ti Amer- 
ica, support cause of independent^e, 
but the masses, influenced by Jesuits, 
distrust temlemdes 'of revolution, and 

#hate France; a regiment of, formed by 
Howe In Philadelphia, vl. 171. 

“Romney,” a British war vessel sta- 
tioned at Boston, Impresses sailors, iv. 
90. 

Ross, of Pennsylvania, in continental 
congress, moves to leave Massachu- 
setts to her own discretion, blit motion 
fails. Iv. 405, 400. 

Rotch, a Quaker, owner of the tea-ship. 
“ Dartmouth; ** on Inquiry why he ha<* 
not taken tea back to Lotuloii In twenty 
d(^s, says that it was out of his {K>wer, 
277; compelled by a popular meeting 
to apply for clearance for “ Dart- 
mouth ; ” clearance refused till Its tea 
was discharged, 278; told by groat 
meeting of people to protest against 
custom-house, and ask the governor 
for a pass for his ship; the i>uhh re- 
fused, 280. 

Rouil16, his oharacierization of British 
captures of French vessels, iii. 144. 

Rousseau, foretells the coming (»f revolu- 
tions, 111. 289 ; and detdares, in the face 
of scorn and persecution, that there is 
a people, 326; argues that the right 
to exercise sovereignty belongs exclu- 
sively to the xieople, but ignores Indi- 
vidual freedom of tiie itiltid, 326, 327 ; 
a pension of one hundred guineas of- 
fered him by George HI.; cum|«ired 
with Mansfleld, 560, 561. 

Royalists, American, agents of, indefati- 
gable, ill. 38; advised by Murray how 
to get influence over the ministry, ao; 
the wealthy of New Englat&d, believ- 
ing resistance would 8oon,;be crustied, 
are silent, or flee to Beaton for safety, 
iv. 388. 

Royal governments,, how their officers 
wore appointed, <souvtn constituted, 
lo^latures elected^ itto.. Hi, 86, 87. 

R(»yal aflicers In Ameiica, Insolence of, 
provokes resistance, ill. 480. 

Boxbury, Mass., urges a correspondence 
between the legislature of that prov- 
ince and those of other colonies, iv. I6L 

Buggies, Timothy, alone in Massachu- 


setts house of representatives opposes 
vote to discourage use of superfluities, 
iv. 76; warned not to return to Hard- 
wick, because he had accepted a seat 
in the council, 375. 

Bush, Benjamin, a wHtor (supposed to 
be), writes articles in the “ New Jersey 
Gasette,** setting forth the glory of 
Gatos, vl. 42; lii letter to Patrick 
Henry anonymously, says the army 
has no general at its head, and thinks 
a Gates, a Lee, or a (k^nway, would 
soon render it irresistible, 43. 

Russia and Austria divide Italy and the 
Orient between them, knowing that, 
while the war lasts, neither France 
nor England can Interfere, vi. 374. 

“Russia, discovery of,” Chancellor’s ar- 
rival at Archangel, i. 66; trade with, be- 
comes lucrative, 67; England’s -treaty 
with, to paralyze the only c(U)sldor- 
able Protestunt power, Prusi^ia. iii. 
145; passed from one camp to anotlier. 
In seven years* war, 181 ; its political 
unity lay in the strength of its' -mon- 
archy, 213; George il L’s plan to se- 
cure troops from her held up in terror 
to Americans, iv. 56tt; Gunning, Brit- 
ish ambassador, deceived Into bt^liof 
that empress will furnish troops to 
England, ip»nds desywitch to that ef- 
fect, v. 63; King George’s )>roposal 
debated in council, and opposed for 
various reasons, 95; most Important of 
northern powers to the United States; 

^ empress of, refuses to lake an aidlvo 
part in the contest, and favors its 
settlement by the coni'ession of Imle- 
pendenee; desires to shut American 
cruisers from the Baltic, but wUiild like 
to see the colonies achieve indepen- 
dence, vi. 91 ; loves x>oopleof England, 
but des])iscH its king utid nilinstry; 
esteems Vergeuncs, but loves not the 
French people, 92 ; council of on 
mediation for England resolves not to 
change its foreign policy, 240. 

Russian sidps sei/ed by Spain ; anger of 
Catharine, who adopts a general meas- 
ure Ibr protection of Russian com- 
merce, and orders ships made ready 
for service, vi. 246, 240. 

Rutherford, of North Carolina, Joins 
Williamson with two thousand men, 
ami puiilBhee the Qherokees, v. 431. 

Rutiecfge, Edward, of South Carolina, 
moves to discharge all negroes fh>m 
the army, v. 65 ; fears that Dicklns^’s 
plan of confederation will make south- 
ern colonies subject to eastern ; holds 
arms of latter cheap, but dreads their 
influence in ooundl, ^848, 349; favors 
receipt of Lord Hbwe% olBfer through 
Sullivan, as a measure of procrastina- 
tion, 394; despairs of confederation, 
unless the states shall appoint a con- 
vention of delegates spedally chosen, 
408, 409. 

Rutledge, John, diosen president of 
South Carolina, v. 235; Ids vigorous ad- 
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mhilstratlon, 239; t»eTi(1» Moultiio flve 

. )jun<Jred pounds of powdar, tailing him 
to l>a cool and do mischief, 282; re- 
called to be governor bydegitilatare of 
South Oaroliria, vi 253; persuaded by 
Aineiicati othcers to withdraw from 
CUiarlestoti, 288; in 1780, reports that 
Tiegroos in South CarelSna pray for 
success of England, hoping she would 
give them freedom, 307. 

Kyswlc^k, peace of, occasions a susi^eti- 
sion of hostilities; a victory of the 
spirit of reform, ii. 357; territorial 
cuangtjs caused by It, 357, 358. 

SAtiKKX, Count, minister of Frederic 
Augustus of Saxony, refuses overtures 
for t r(H>ps fi*om England, on the ground 
of his sovereign’s jiaterual tenderness 
for his sul»j^‘vtH, vi. 115. 

Sackviile, Lord George, charges troubles 
ill American colonies on defects in tlieir 
ooiist.ltulions, ami wouM have one 
power” establislied there, ill. 149; do- 
tends Loudoun in house of commons, 
191; invited to take command in 
America, but declines, 193; his cow- 
ardly <*.ouduct at battle of Minded, 211, 
212; dismissed tVom all oitices, and dis- 
graced, 212; rest.jirod to council by 
ItDckingham, 4H9; desires to enforce 
the stainp act, 5^11. 

Saco, the llrst court duly organized in 
Maine hehi there, i. 283. 

St, Aiige, comirmitdcr at Fort Chartres, 
surrenders left bank of the Mississippi 
to the English, iii. 511. 

St. Clair, best of brigadiers in the north, 
Teaches TIcondoroga, v. 571; is confi- 
dent i>f his ablliry to repulse the Brit- 
ish, 575; seeing preparations of Bur- 
goyiie, retreals, 575, 57ri; and marches 
with two thousand g(K>d troojm to Fort 
Edward, 678; assumes responsibility 
of evacuating Ticonderoga, 580. 

St. Contest, French minister of foreign 
afiklrs, aims at a federative maritime 
system against England, iii. 58. 

St. Croix, region east of, secured to Eng- 
land by Captain Itous's expedition, 
ill. 130. 

St. Eustatius, the fort of, salutes Amer- 
ican brig, and its governor is far from 
betraying any partiality between Great 
Britain and hti|y colonies, v. 525; pro- 
nounced by ITorke, British minister to 
the Hague, the golden mine of the 
moment,” vl. 883; its surrender de- 
manded by British West India fleet and 
army, and granted, 365; its amazing 
weaitn ; the Dutch flag kept flying, and 
decoys seventeen vessels into port; 
conflscatlon general, 366; captured by 
French fleet, and restored to United 
Provinces, 445; 

St. Francis, priests of, chosen by Oham- 
plaitt for Lis companions, but, these 
being excluded from New World, Jes- 
uits selected, ii. 298. 

St. Genevieve, on the Mississippi, a 
VOL. VI. 3 


French settlement of flve-and-twenty 
families, IM. 511. 

St. George, fort at mouth of Kennebec, 
built tiy Popbara colony, i. 205. 

St. Ignatius, massacre of its inhabitants, 

ii. 314. 

St. John (afterwards Viscount Bollng- 
broku), secretary of state; his char- 
acteristics brilliant, but selfish and 
faithless; forms design of oonquerlug 
Canada, ii. 379, 880. 

St. tTohn’s, a fort in Canada, invested 
by Montgomery, v. 117 ; alter siege of 
fifty days, surrenders, 121, 122. 

St. Joseph, a Canadian village, massacre 
at, ii. 313. 

St Lcger, chosen to loail expedition to 
capture Fort Stanwix and the Mohawk 
valley, V. 546; his force Increased by 
over eight huii<lred Indians, 583, 584; 
at carryiiig-placc bet.ween St, Law- 
rence and Hudson, finds a strong fort 
under Lieutenant-colonel Gansevoort; 
Brant's sister brings wor<l of ilerki- 
iner's approach for relief of fort; lays 
a plan to ambush them, 584; the van 
of militia enters ambuscade, and is 
attacked by Sir John Johnson, while 
Indians assail its iianks; after a tight 
of one hour and a half, the patriots 
repulse the foe, 585; the Indians loail 
themselves with plunder, and vanish: 
hurries afl.er them, leaving most or 
his stores, 586. 

St. Louis, colony founded by La Salle on 
Bay of Matagorda; its beginning and 
advantages, 11. 340, 341. 

St. Ijouis, Mo., dates from 1754, the lead- 
ing settlement west of the Mississippi, 

iii. 511; fast becoming centre of fur- 
trade, iv, 126. 

St. Luc Come, French superintend- 
ent of Indians in Canada, intelligent 
and cruel, stirs up northern tiilies 
to harass American settlers, 575; ar- 
rested by' Wuoster, and sent out of 
the province, y. 289; released, and 
eager for vengeance, and remly to lead 
Indians to neighborhood of Albany, 
546. 

St Louis, village of, attacked by Mo- 
liawks, who massacre inhabitants, 
and, having tortured, kill Brebeuf and 
Lallciiiand, it. 314, 315. 

St. Lucia, island of, D'Kstalng comes in 
sight of, as its flag is lowered to a 
British force, vl. 258. 

at. Liisst>n. chosen by Talon to hold con- 
gress of Indians, il. 328. 

St. Mary, bay of, Spanish name of Ches- 
apeake, 1. 53. 

St. Mary's, mission established by Dab- 
Ion and Marquette, oldest settlement 
by EuroiieaiM in limits of present 
Michigan, ii. 

St. Matheo, Spatiish name of the St. 
John Klver, i . 53. 

St. Simon, Marquis of; commands French 
troops of De Grasse's expaditiuii ; 
though senior in years and military 
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servloea, pats himself under LafSay* 
ette’e orders, vi. 42. 

Salaries of elvll oihclals, In England and 
America, iii. 15. 

Salem, on the Delaware, in NewsJersey, 
site of Fenwick's Quaker settlement, 
1i. 101. 

Salexm Mass., indicated as future capital 
of Massfichiisetts, iv. 101 ; condemns its 
representatives who vote to rescind, 
and sends in their places two Sons oi 
liberty, 161 ; votes to stop traile with 
Great Britain and West Indies, 324; 
legislature ailjourned to, 332; forty* 
eight persons in, willing to entreat of 
Gage his ** pai ronage for trade of 
that place; hut one hundred and 

■ twenty-live citiseiis repel the ivlea of 

« diverting trade from Boston, 316. 

Salem, N.C , a Moravian settlement, an 
ideal comm unity, vi 391. 

Salem colony, formed by John Endecott, 
Thomas Southooat, and others, 1. 265; 
its founders, 265; Endecott, governor, 
266; the people elect a pastor and 
teacher, Shelton and Higglnson, 271, 
272; the church of, sell-cuustituted, 
272. 

Salisbury, Mass., advises formation of 
ail American union, iv.210. 

Salou^, a young Cherokee warrior, advo- 
cates war against English, iil. 279. 

Saiiioset, an Indian, welcomes the Pil- 
grims, i. 247. 

Saltonstall, Richani, protests against the 
proposal to eHtabllsit hereditary nobil- 
ity, 1. 395; writes from England, de- 
iiouiudtig severity of Massachusetts, 
361. 

Sandwich, Lord, head of the British 
post-o^ce ; most luallguaut of the min- 
Isters aj^aiiist America, Iv. 61; on cap- 
ture of the •* Gaspee,** resolves never 
to cease pursuing Khode Island till her 
cliarter is taken away, 235; sure that 
low establish iiieiit proposed will be 
fully autflclent to reduce undiscIplitiCHl 
Americans, 433; thinks Cliatliam’s 
plan deserves only contempt, and is of 
American origin, 464; calls the colon- 
ists raw and cowardly, abuses them for 
not paying their debts, 495; most ac- 
tive at cal^net meeting, June 14, 1775; 
able, greedy, ami bent on coercion, 
662 ; regrets that administration is 
cramped In its colonial pollc.y by the 
cry of liberty, v. 243; after Howe's re- 
tiremeni, gives naval command at 
New ITork to Incapable officers, vi. 422, 
423. 

Sandy B, George, resident treasurer of 
the Lumluu company in Virginia, 1. 
121 . 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, member of London 
company, elected governor and treas^ 
urer, 1. 113; determined to reform 
abuses in colony, 121; secures pro 
tection for Vlrgmlan staple aipuust 
fiireigu tobacco, 149; fhvors appHea- 
tlou of Pilgrims for a patent, 237 ; 


elected president of London company, 
240. 

Saratoga, convention of, broken by Brit- 
ish at surrender, by concealment of 
public chest; Burgoyne complains of 
its violathm by Americans seeking to 
evade its obligation ; <M)n^re8S suspends 
the enrbarkaUon of .his troops, and de- 
mands list of all persons Inciudeil in. 
surrender, which is refused; British 
commisslotiers try to Intervene; con- 
gress votes to detain captives, till re- 
ceipt of ratliicathiu of the cfmvontlon 
by the highest authority In Clriiat Brit- 
ain, vi. 136. 

Sartine, Proncli-mlriistor of marine, sus- 
tains opiiiloiiH of Vergeiiuos on tlio 
American iiuestion, v. 222; his advice 
to the king, 230, 2.31; ehargod with Ot- 
ting uutexpedltlou for invasion of Eng- 
land, vi. 226; sujiersedotl in Freium 
ministry by Marquis de (.'astrics, 370. 

Sassafras root, cargo of, taken to Eng- 
land by Gosnold, i. 89. 

Saitvolle, brother of IVIberville, dies of 
fever, while seeking gold in Mi8S4>uri, 
ii. 367. 

Savages, employment of, against col- 
onists, threatened in Tryon's march 
against the regulators" in Ncirth 
Carolina ; hrst a(ioi»ted In practice by 
Gage. iv. 385: no English precedents 
for tlie act ; intention of employing, 
ostentatiously proclaimed, .‘187; the 

fi resi(iont of Columbl.a Colh^ge, an Kng- 
shman, writes that, failing stibinis- 
sloii to parliament, the Indians would 
be let loose on the border, 387; in 
British army, to supply dedciency of 
whites ; Germain takes deep interest in 
this work, and the king gives partic- 
ular directions for dlspomtion of the 
force in Canada, v. 544. 

Savannah, news of I.#exington roaches, 
May 19, and adds Georgia to the 
union ; her frontier threatened by 
eight thousand Indians. Iv. 553; the 
king's magazine robbed of over live 
hundred pounds of powder; sends 
sixty-three barrels of nee and £122 In 
specie to Boston ; raises a liberty t»ole 
on king's birthday, Iv. 653: chief Jus- 
tice remsiug to take bail lor a South 
Carolina recruiting officer, a crowd 
breaks open the Jain atid frees the pris- 
oner, who beats up for men at the door 
of the chief Justice and near the house 
of the governor, v. 45; captured by 
Lieutenant-colonel Can^ibell, with 
much spoil, vi. 251, 262; landlim of 
French troops at; totided by British 
commander by the aid of negroes, 259 ; 
D'EstaIng summons Frevost to sur- 
render, 269; Prevost, re-enforced, re- 
fuses; Lincoln joins the French; an 
attack resolved on In two columns; 
Dillon's command, entangled in a 
swamp, is exposed to British batteries ; 
D'Estalng's column advances to hud- 
dle under a heavy Biltlsh lire; Hume 
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snd Buflb, lieittenantB of South Caro- 
Utia secotid rorinient/ plant American 
standard on the ramparts, and both 
fall; Sergeant Jasper mortuJly wound* 
cnJ, yet brings oif the tiug; assailants 
retreat after a fight of fifty-five min- 
utes ; the losses, 260 ; the French sail 
for France, an*l the patriots of Geor- 
gia take to the backwoo<js, 261 ; evac- 
uated by loyalists and British troops, 
461. 

Say itml Seal, I.<ord, a Mend to Puritans, 
contemplates removal to Massachu- 
setts, iuit insists on recognition of his 
liere<lltary dignity,!. 604; member of 
colonial council appointed by Charles 
11., 410. 

Sstvaiiiiah River, in the, a few British 
ships take stamped tOcarances, ill, 562. 

Savitle, Sir George, M.P. for Vorkshire, 
declares that the greatest evil that can 
befall England is invasion of the 
jico ole's rights hy parliament, and that 
tlie house lias l>etruyed its constituents, 
iv. 17s, 179; asks that Franklin may 
be heard at bar of house, 463; says 
that, if rebellion Is resistance togovern- 
nieut, it must soiiietimes be Justifiable, 
478. 

Saw bridge, in house of commons, says 
bill for traiisferiiiig capital oftbnuers is 
meant to enslave Ameri<*.a, iv. 307. 

Saxe-Gotha, <luko of, his little army 
coveted in vain by tlie British, v. 543. 

Schenectady, expcifithm of French and 
Indians against; iuhabltarits mas- 
Hjicred or put to flight, 11. 349, 350. 

SayJe, William, commissioned governor 
of Carolina, 1.497; constituted a pro- 
prietary governor of region from Ca{ie 
Carteret to boiiiuls ot Spaiush pos- 
sessions, 509, 510. 

Sayre, Stephen, an American, sent to 
the Tower of London, v. 89. 

Sclitlier, tlie |K»et, eseH{Kjs being assist- 
ant surgeon in WUrteinberg regiment, 
vl. 54. 

Schoolmasters, fkfker the Restoration, 
forced to subscribe to all contents of 


than rank or fortune, but Is unwilling 
to be supplanted by Gates, ati intriguer, 
of lower rank, 650: takes bis seat in 
congress, and oomplaiiui of curtailment 
of his department; announces inten- 
tion to resign; but, repenting, aisdo- 
gizes for oneiislve words, and Is in- 
vested with sole command of Albany, 
Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, and tbeir 
dependeiudes, 657, 558 ; visits Ticon- 
deroga; public opinion rising against 
him for loss of Ticonderoga, 580; per- 
mits half of New England troops to 

S o home, 580; retreats to a point below 
'ort Edward, , and vaxmrs about his 
•*exi> 08 ure;** promises to dispute 
every inch of ground, and in less lliau 
a week retreats to Saratoga, 581 ; 
writes despondingly to Washington, 
anticipating an increase in British 
force, 583; relieved from command; 
ids removal bitterly resented by a few 
New Vorkers, vl. 4. 


Scot, of Pitlix3hie, favors emigration 
from Scotland to America, ii. 142. 

Scotch-] rlsli, a colony of, welcomed in 
South Carolina, i. 514. 

Scotland, strongly Presbyterian, regards 
with horror iue triumph of Indepen- 
dents in England, 1. 391, 

Scotland, the mind of, at variance with 
its representatives in parliament; 
Adam Smith, Reid, and Rbbertson 
educating the youth of, to love of 
freedom, ill. 576. 

Scottish exiles, scheme to establish 
colony of, In South Carolina; its partial 
execution under Lord Cardross ; their 


settlement at Port Royal laid waste by 
Spaniards, 1. 514. 

Scrlven, a gallant American officer, 
killed while a prisoner in bands of 
Briiish in Florida, vl. 251. 

Scrooby, the home of William Brewster, 
i. 227 ; t»eopie of, choose John Kobinsou 
to l»e their pastor, Brewster being their 
ruling elder, 234; resolve to etmgrute 
to Holland, 234; their first attempt 
thwarted, 2M, 235; a second and suc- 


Prayer Book, i. 412. 

Schiiylor, Peter, his letter to De Vau- 
dreull, protesting against Indian mas- 
sacres, 11. 377. 

Schuyler, Philip, chosen by New York 
as her candiilate for major-general of 
the continental army ; the vote fbr him 
not unanimous; directed to repair to 
Ticon<leroga and Crown Point, and 
authorised to take possesston of any 
part of Canada, v. 10 ; has only twelve 
hundred men, 114; Joins Montgomery 
at Isie-aux-Noik, 110; attempts an 
attack on the fort At St. John’s ; sends 
out a small force, which returns in 
disgrace; returns to Ticonderoga, 
leaving the oommand to Montgomery, 
117 ; moves on loyal Highlandei*s in 
the Mohawk valley, ami overpowers 
them under Sir John Johnson, whom i 
be iiaroles; loves iiis country more j 


cessful attempt, 235. 

Sea, South, the, exploring expediilon 
toward, sent by governor of Virginia, 
i. 538. 

Servants, Indented, long employed in 
Maryland and Virginia, i. 5i2 ; emau- 
cipateil in Virjginla, at end of term: 
iusuiTection oil to Impatience of 
oppression: white servants humanely 
treated, 528. 

Servitude, conditional, exists in Virginia 
from the first, i. 138, 

Seven articles, the, submitted by Eng- 
lish church in Leyden to X#oudon com- 
pany, i 23f. 

Shak^ipeare, William, shares the pride 
and nope of his countrymen in the 
Virginia colony, i. 112. 

Seal of the United States; significance 
of its emblems, vl. 468. 

Sears, Isaac, leader of anti-stamp act 
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riot in Kew York citv. iii. 52t ; moves 
that every uiaiK proTule himself with 
four^and-twerity rounds; is arresteti, 
and refuses to^ve bail; is rescued by 
his Mends, and borne with cheering 
to a meeting in the Fields, iv. 612; 
biinfra mountc<l men Connecticut 
to New York city, and sacks the 
printing-house of the tory, Itivington, 

; goes to camp at Cambridge, and 
finds a patron In Lee, v. 184; appointed 
assistant adjutant-general to Ijco, 185. 

Secrecy of debates in parliament comes 
to an end, In consequence of ministers 
exciting public mind about America, 
Iv. 367. 

S^gur, Marquis de, succeeds Montbarey 
111 French cabinet, vl. 370. 

Semi nary at <<jueboc, founded In 1635, H. 
303. 

Senecas, the, begin hostilities in Virginia, 
i 544: build a fort in Maryland^; be- 
sieged, and .escape, ravaging the coun- 
try, 544, 545; slaugiitor three hundred 
Christian persons,** 515 ; treaty with, by 
Maryland, Viikliila. and New York, 
11. 17 ; keep fresh the memory of the 
chief who fell atOdskany, vi. 148; lured 
by Colonel eTohn Butler to cross border 
6i Pennsylvania under the British 
flag; attack men of Wyoming, taking 
two hundred and twenty-five Bcal{>s; 
the forts capitulate, and with all the 
dwellings are bunieil; spread destruc- 
tion over the country, 144; their 
prowess and humanity extoUe<l by 
Germain, who resolves to send other 
like e.xrHmitions to older settlements, 
144, 145; In Western New York, have 
but no protection, from British, 

Seqiioah, a Cherokee, analyses the 
syllables of his language, and makes 
symbols to express tliem, ii. 409. 

“ Serapls,*’ the, British frigate, cap- 
tured by Paul Jones, v, 241, 242. 

Seven years’ war, an encounter of re- 
form with the unreformed, ill. 181 ; Its 
devastating etfects, 301. 

Seventeen acts of Pennsylvania com- 
plained of to king by proprietary of that 
province, Hi. 249 ; the king’s decision, 
250 ; Pitt and Burke prominent in this 
Case, 250, 251. 

SewalL Jonathan, member of Boston 
bar, is (issured of Great Britain's de- 
termination atid ample tiower; his 

. gnrMtig with John Adams, iv. 344, 

Sewall, Stephen, chief Justice of Mas- 
sachusetts, refuses writs of assistance 
demanded by customs-officers, because 
he doubts their legality ; his death, 111. 
252. 

Biiaftesbury, Lord Chancellor, in fhll 
maturity of his genins; bis cnamoter, 
*1. 490-493; detects the genius of John 
Locke, 493; the type of the Bevolu- 
tion of 1688, 497; hts policy, il. 162: 
favors toleration and the commercial 


interest; the declaration of indulgence 
his act; on its failure, courts a iM>imlar 
party, and falls; at head of jiopish 
plot, 1G3; appointed lord presldfent of 
the council ; displaced, 164; his volun- 
tary exile, 166; first named by parlia- 
mentary infiuence for prime minister, 
111. 177. A 

Sharp, GrahviUe, an officer in British 
orananoe department, declines to 
send stores to America, and resigns 
his office, iv. 559. 

Sharpe, governor of Maryland, and 
commander in chief of British troops 
in America, vainly solicits aid from 
colonies, iii. 114; prot>oses a poll-tax on 
the taxable inhabitants oi colonies, 
203. 

Shawnees, Inhabit basin of Cumberland 
River, but move to South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Pennsylvania, ii. .397; 
visited by Christopher Gist, adheres to 
English, ill. 51 ; prowl tVom Alleghany 
River to Sullivan county, Tennessee, 
iv. 422; fietx;ost of all western Indians, 
423; with Mingoes and Delawares, pre- 
pare to attack army of South- western 
Virginia ; fight nearly all day ; retreat 
across the river; the battle the most 
bloody and best (;on tested in the aii- 
iials of forest warfare, 424. 

Shawnee towp, meeting at, of Indians, 
to devise revenge for capture of Picqua 
by French and French Indians, iii. 61 ; 
sentiments of Delawares, Miamis, 
Shawnees, and Weas, 61. 

Shelburne, Earl of, head of board of 
trade, ill. 374; inclined to limit legis- 
lative authority over colonies, 387; 
does not share plans for taxing 
America, 388; withdraws from office, 
391; refuses presidency of hoard of 
trade under Cumberland, 489; argues 
in favor of repeal of stamp act, 529 ; 
has care of American colonies in Pitt’s 
last administration, iv. 15; tries to 
regain their afiections by winning 
their confidence; his assurance to 
Massacliusetts, and Injunctions to 
governors to be moderate ; masters all 
American questions, chief of whioli is 
the formation of an American fund ; 
reprobates the political dependence of 
American judges; confirms grants of 
lands in Vermont under the seal of 
New Hampshire; disapproves prin- 
ciple of the billeting act; favors 
changes in Canada by assimilation of 
French and English laws, and render- 
ing Cathcdics eligible to assembly and 
council, 83, 34 ; the greater his interest 
in American afthlrs, the more is lie 
spoken of by ibA court as an enemy, 
34 ; quiets controversy with America as 
to billeting act, 531; colonies tideen 
from him, 64: says the trouble in 
colonies is much exaggerated, 99; dis- 
missed from office, 120 ; had planned, 
in concert with France, to rescue 
Poland, 153; his comments on Jefi'er- 
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son’s reply to Governor Dunmore, 588, 
589 favors t»etitlon of conf^ress as tlte 
-fairest groanci fi»r aocommoilation with 
the colonies, and testilioH to Prankliu’s 
desire Ibr ooiiclliation on tiie old terms, 
V. 102; save l^ord Chatham must be 
dictator, vi. 62 ; thinks no arrangement 
could succeed without Oliatham, 63; 
condemns tlie Kiissian declaration on 
rights of neutrals,, 35!) ; reconciles 
George III. to lessons of Adam Smith, 
and commends them to the younger 
Pitt, from whom Sir Robert Peel had 
them ; sincere In his loyalty, 43(5; re- 
fuses to take the admifilstratlon, 437; 
chooses the home department, inclml- 
Ing America; instructs Sir Guy Carlo- 
ton to go to New York, and will jn>t 
permit Anirdd to return, 439; his 
political opinions, 451 ; accepts ultima- 
tum of Franklin in full, only as tK> 
drying fish on Newfoundland, 455; the 
credit duo him for closing the war, 
45ti; distrusted in America on account 
of his early speeches against Indet^en- 
denoe, 468; owns the necessity of 
granting iiidcpeiidenco to the Utiite<I 
States, but will have no reservation, 
471 : wishes to estaldisli peace and cor- 
diality between Kiigland and France, 
and thus stop all revolutions in Ku- 
rope, 472 ; hates monopoly in commerce 
though noculiarly Kugllsh, 473, 

Shelby, Evan, put in command of a 
thousand men by Virginia and North 
Carolina, to repel Indians; surprises 
savages, burns their towns, and drives 
away their cattle, vi, 191 

Shelby, Isaac, colonel of a regiment 
raised on the Watauga, vi. 289; his 
dauntless courage at (;owy>eiis, 292. 

Sheldon, (Colonel, commanding A rnerlcan 
lines, where Arnold arranges for an 
interview with lliitish agent, vi. 320. 

Shenandoah, emigrants on the banks of, 
devote themselves to the cause of 
liberty, iv. 352; in (convention at 
Staunton, commend Virginia dele- 
gates to congress to applause of suc- 
ceeding ages, 486* 

Sherburne, Major Henry, sent by Arnold 
to relieve the/ort at the Cedars; igno- 
rant of its surrender, is attacked by 
Indians, and many of his men captured 
ami scalped, v. 295, 296. 

Sherlock, bishop of Iiondon, urges tlie 
king to establish an American episco- 
pate, ill. 27 ; thinks that Virginia 
**haa nothing more at heart than to 
lessen the IntTueiice of the crown,** 27 ; 
his complaint about Virginia, 247. 

Sherman; Roger, elioseii representative 
to the legislature from New Haven. 
Conn., lil. 497; says' no assembly will 
ever admit right of parliament to tax 
the colonies, iv. 94; encourages the 
Massachasetls delegates to general 
congress, and declares that parlia- 
ment can rightfully make laws for 
America in ho case whatever, 377« 


Shirley, Mass., will not sit down easy, 
till its liberties are restored, iv. 

Shirley, William, delegate to convention 
at Albany, ill. 19: deyelpps his system 
for government of colonies, 35; goes to 
England, to api>eal to iidtiistry against 
contumacy of New York assembly, 36 ; 
his threat against Massachusetts, 39, 
40; claims for English all land east of 
Penobscot and south of St. I^iwrence, 
os iHiing ancient Acadia. 47 ; submits 
new scheme of UT Joii to Franklin, 112; 
proposes to allow colonies representa- 
tion in parliatneiit, 113; renews his 
arguments for union, and warns 
against Franklin’s Albany plan, 113, 
114; urges taxation as well ns union 
of colonies, 114; his letter on popula- 
tion of colonies, and tholr desire for 
iiidepeiidenco, 141, 142 ; placed at head 
of American forces, 146; Ids advice 
to board of tra<Je, that parliament 
should levy and collect an American 
revenue, 147; suyierseded by Earl of 
Iioudoun, and ordered to England, 
151; compliments Washington, 155, 
156. 

Shute, of Hingham. in sermon liefore 
Massachusetts legislature, denies su- 
premo authority of parliament, iv. 68 

Silk-weavers, a bill f(»r beneftt of, favored 
by Grenville, opposed by Bedford, and 
defeated; petition the king for re- 
dress; beset house of parliament; re- 
spect the king, but stone Bedford’s 
carriage, and surround his house, ill. 
458. 

Sioux, the, inhabit prairies east of Mis- 
sissippi; a hereditary warfare between 
them and the Chippewas; vlsittjd by 
French traders and missionaries, ii. 
399. 

Six Nations, French eager to retain 
friendship of, lii. 22; ask protection 
of Now York for their frionds north of 
Ohio, against French, 49; priests sent 
among, to proselyte, by French, 58: 
at Albany congress, urge union and 
action, 79; send dedegates to tneet 
Nipisings, Ottawas, A Igonkins, at 
Montreal, 161; attend congress at Fort 
Staiiwlx, and make large concessions 
of land. iv. 127, 128; the king relies on 
their attachment, and sends emissary 
to induce them to take up atms against 
the rebels, 504; send message to gov- 
ernor of Gatiada, complaining of Brit- 
ish neglect, vi. 213 ; Inclined, by inabil- 
ity of English to protect them, toward 
neutrality. 213, 2l4. 

Sixty-secotul regiment (British), leaves 
Canada live hundred strong, and comes 
out of battle of Behmus’s Heights 
with less titan sixty men, v. 7. 

Skelton, Kev« Samuel, brought over by 
Massachttsetts Bay company, i. 269. 

Skene, a dangerous British agent, cap- 
tured by a party of exi>editioii against 
Ticonderoga, iv. 555. 

Skepticism, v. 248, 249. 
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Skinner, Cortland, of New derfiey, en- 
Jietfi inore than hve hundred men for 
Britieh army, v. .M4. 

Skirmishes, in didy, 1775, party of Amer- 
ioans drive in British line, and capture 
several muskets; two days later, three 
hundred volunteers secure seventy 
sheep, fifteen rattle, and sixteen pris- 
oners, on Look island, Boston harlior: 
another party burns the hay stackecl 
there for the British cavalry; com- 
piiiiies from Hiiifsfham and Weymouth 
reap and bring olf the grain from Nan- 
tasket, V. 19; party sent by British to 
repair Boston light-house attacked by 
Major 'rupper and men firom Squan- 
tum and Dorchester, who kill the 
lieutenant, an<i capture fifty-three pris- 
oners; the patriots' conduct praised 
by Washingt;Oii, 20; a party of rffleinen 
get behiiul the British guard advanced 
on the sl4ie of Charlestown, kill two 
men, and take five prisoners, 31 ; en- 
counters of hostile forces near New 
York, 373. 

Slavery, in Virginia, its introduction, i. 
126; historical sketch of, 126-129; traf- 
fic pursued by Kuropeans fifty years 
before the diHcovery of America. 131 ; 
how introilueed into £uroj^, 1.32; in 
^mrth America, 133; in Hispaniola, 
134; ill lihode Islaml, pubtic sentiment 
opjioHed to it, liig; in Maryland, recuig- 
nised in 1039, and slaves exempted 
trom declaration of rights, 1K9; fh- 
vored by royal Instructions, 330; coeval 
with first settlement on Ashley liiver, 
512; brought to Manhattan by Dutch 
West India company, 11. 60; not 
enough of, in New Knglaiid, to 
afibot character of the i>eonle, ex- 
cept in New|K)rt, ill. 98; no iioi>e of 
its abolition by congress ; In no state 
is it established in the organic law 
as a permanent sixdal relation ; in no 
Constitution, save that of Delaware, 
are the words “ slave *' and ** slavery : ” 
liiuiteil by natural causes in the north; 
thrifty in the south, vl. 302-304 ; in Vir- 
gil da, many of her statesmen confess Its 
inequity and Inexpediency; colonial 
legislature demands its abolition: 
George Mason foretells the blight that 
will avenge it; declaration or rights 
sets forth that ell men are by nature 
ffee; Virginia, in 1778, prohibits liitro- 
'^dnction of slaves, ana orders emanci- 
pation of those brought firom abroad, 
^3; the statute drafted by Jeftbr- 
Boii to define Virginia citisenship con- 
fines the right to white men; emanci- 
pation, 304; sentiment in Delaware 
ns to It; in New York^ in Vermont, 
dor> ; in New Jersey ; in Pennsylvania, 
306 ; which leads the way towani intro- 
ducing freedom for all, 30T; In South 
Oaromia, 307; in Massaefausettk 3C7y 
308; its existence In the Uidted States 
not reoogniseii in peace convention till 
near Its close, when, on demand of 


Laurens, a clause is inserted, prohibit- 
ing, on British evacuation, the car- 
rying away any negroes or other prop- 
erty of the inhabitants,*' 843, 

Slaves, negro, first impmed into New 
England, in Salem sul^ ** ]>eslr6,’* 1. 
137; first imi>orted by Dutch men-of- 
war. In 1619, 139: proportion of, in 
South Carolina, 22 to 12, 512; num- 
ber of, In Virginia, in 1671, 528; stat- 
utes concerning, 529, 530; double the 
whites in number, and gain every 
ear, iv. 2.31; imtiortation of, opisised 
y Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, 2^; Massachnsittts had de- 
nounced slavery, as well as sale of 
slaves, 232; the king makes no reply 
to prayer of Virginia, and remains 
protector of slave-trade, 232; his ser- 
vants in colonies ordered to maintain 
it, 232, 233; colonial laws checking 
slave-trade carefully examined by the 
king, 260, 261; people of Providenco 
would prohibit iinpiortatlon of, and set 
free all born in colony, 327. 
Slave-trade, the, unites the three races, 
the excuse for, it. 286; lli>erty to 
, conduct, given to all subjects of Eng- 
land. iii. 42: abhorred by Virginia, 
which establishes a prohibitory duty 
on it, 278, 279; South Carolina strives 
to restrain it by her own laws, 279; 
enoourageii by British government, 
464; cannot lie forbidden in American 
colonies, while their legislation is sub- 
ject to the king’s veto; an association 
** wholly to discontinue ** it formed 
by first congress; Jettbrson’s denuncia- 
tion of, in his draft of declaration of 
inde|>endence, rejected by congress; a 
membur from South Carolina says, 
“ If property in slaves is questioned, 

' there must l>e an end of confedera- 
tion,” vi. 298, 299; congress refuses to 
Insert, as an article in the treaty of 
peace, a renunciation of the power to 
engage in, 361. 

Sloughter, governor of New York, ar- 
rests Leisler and his council, 11. 229. 
Smith, Abigail (Mrs. John Adams), liv- 
ing in her humble home, toiling itidus- 
trlonsly, and learning, 111 and jEmsided, 
writes to her husbatid, on hearing of 
the king’s proclamation : ** I could not 
join to-day in the petitions of our 
worthy pastor for reconciliation. , . • 
us separate; they are linworHiy 
to be our brothron;” her voice the 
voice of New England, v. 82, 88. 
Smith, Adam, the i>eer and teacher of 
statesmen, ^ves best expression of the 
mind of Scotland ; amdies to American 
questions those principles which made 
Scotland etficlent in promoting human 
lilierties; would have the colonies 
either fairly represented in 
or independent, v. ItO, 111. 

Smith, Arnold’s messeugCf to Aiidv^; 
the two have an intermw^in his house, 
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vl. 324; attends An(1r6 part of his way 
to New Vork, 325, 325. 

Sinitii, John, coarijutor of Gosnold in 
promoting colcmissattoti, 1. iH; his su- 
perior capacity e&cites Jealousy in the 
Gorges ex^iedftion, dB; excluded from 
Its council, but Is reRtore<l, 98; govern- 
ment of colony falls to him, 100 ; Itls 
life, 100; Is captured by Indians, 101; 
represses attempt at desertion, 102; 
explores Bay of Chesapeake and its 
rivers, 103; made president of the 
council ; enforces industry in the col- 
ony, li)4; leaves Virginia, 106; his 
cliaracter, ]06; his voyage to New £Tig- 
laiid in 1614, 206, 2U7; attcnipts to 
establish a colony with sixteen men, 
but fails; captured, on a second at- 
tempt by French pirates, and escapes, 
207. 

Smith, Lieutenant-colonel, leads eight 
hniidred British troops to Concord, Iv. 
515 ; warned by guns and hells, sends for 
re-enforcemetits,516 : writes that Amer- 
icans **did not make one gallant at- 
tempt during so long an action,’* 
538. 

Smith, Lieutenant-colonel Samuel, of 
Maryland, In command of fort at Mud 
Island, vi. 20; thinks it not defensible ; 
slightly wounded; resigns command, 
23 

Smith, provost^ of college of Philadelphia, 
delivers before congress a eulogy on 
Montgomery; a vote of thanks to him 
opposed In congress, because he hmi 
said that body was in favor of con- 
tinued dependence, v. 211. 

Smith, Thomas, appointed governor of 
South Carolina by proprietaries, fall- 
ing to eti force order, pninoses that one 
of proprietaries shouhi visit South 
Carolina, with powers of inquiry and 
redress, li. 198- 

Smith, William, historian of New York, 
urges an American union, with an 
American parltainent, iii. 153; signally 
rebuked by members of the provincial 
congress for proposing a separate pe- 
tition that colony, v. 140. 

Smyth, Chief Justice, of New Jersey, 
member of **Gasp6e^* comndssion, 
throws blame for its failure on the 

. ^pular government of Bliode Island, 

Smsrthe, Sir Thomas, president of Lon- 
don company ; his i>olicy excludes col- 
onists from a share in the goverumont, 
i. 116; resits, llH. 

Society for Propagating tlie Gospel In 
Foreign Farts, fi>utided and favored by 
crown in aid of Anglican church, it. 
276. 

Society for Constitutional Xiiformatlon, of 
Loiidolii, ndses one hundred pounds for 
relief of widows, orphans, and parents 
of Americans who preferred death 
to slavery, and were murdered by the 
king’s trooM ; an account of what bad 
been ddne polished by Home Xooke In 


the Public Advertiser; ” three print- 
ers fined iHElOO each, and Home pur- 
sued relentlessly by Thurlow, and af- 
terwards fined' 12200^ and iitinrisoned 
twelve months, TliUrlow asking that 
he be put in the pllloiTf Iv* 5(U1, 

Sokokls, an Indian trfiie on the Sac<», 
of them emigrate to Canada, 

Soldiers, first sent to America, after 
He volution of 1688, ii. 274. 

“Somerset,” the, a British ship of the 
line, lies ofi* Charlestown while Breed’s 
Hill lsfurtifie«l, Iv. 605. 

“Sons of JJberty,” a quotation from 
BarrO’s speech fn parliament, adopted 
In American colonies, Ui. 448; resolve 
tliat there is safety fur the colonies only 
in firm union of the whole, 534 ; In New 
York, send invitation as far as South 
Carolina to form i>ermaiient conti- 
nental union, 566; in Connecticut, meet 
in cofiveiitioii, and declare for ” |>er})et- 
uatlng the union ” as only security for 
liberty, naming committee for that 
purpose, 577, 578; association of, in 
New York, dissolved, iv. their 
favorite toast in Boston, “the honest 
amt independent grand Jurors,” 77; 
eighteen of twenty-live members of 
Georgia legislature belong to, 86$ the 
last achievement of, the inception of 
the continental congress of 1774, 326; 
convoke a meeting of i^eopla of New 
York, and a new committee of corrc- 
stK>n(lerice elected, representing various 
political opinions, but the controlling 
element fhvorlng continued depend- 
ence on England, 326, 327; new com- 
mittee itiaugtu’alm, the wealthier ele- 
ment predominating in it, 327, 328. 

Sothel, Seth, one or proprietaries of 
North Carolina, sent thither to look 
after rights of the company, but cap- 
tured by Algerines, 506. 

Sotf>, Ferdinand de, the companion of 
Pissarro, 1. 89; commissloncNl to con- 
quer Florida at his own cost, 40; his 
expedition sails fh>m Cuba, 41 ; his ex- 
plorations and cruelties In Florida, 
41-47 ; ascends the Mississippi, 47. 

Sovereignty, popular declaration of, 
made by Virginia house of burgesses, 
1. 172. 

South America, fears of Spain that seeds 
of fliscontent might l>o wafted Into, 
from United States, vI. 88: all Dutch 
settlements in, captured, by British, 
866; plan for an expedition to, via- 
India, laid before the British cabinet 
by Lord Kor% 368. 

Southampton, Earl of, promotes Way- 
mouth’s expedition to New England, 
i. 96; member and treasurer of Lon- 
don company, 122$ his death. 824. 

South Carolina, levelling prindples pre- 
vail, atfd civil and ecclesiastical posts 
are at disposal of tlie people, ill. 26; 
most ready of ail colonies to form a 
onioit,^; her people Increase power by 
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enoroacblng on executive, 85; pocKles of 
life an<l cliaracteriAtlcs of 85, 

86 ; legislature vindicates ** their birth- 
rights as British subjects/* 234; tries 
to check slave-trarle by its own laws, 
279; war with Olierokees weans its 
people from Great Britain, 279; assem- 
bly resists (^voriior Boone’s claim to 
be sole judge of elections, 393; assem- 
bly of, debates invitation to congress of 
delegates, pronounces for union, 481, 
482; her groat influence in congress, 
513; assembly adopts proceedings of 
congress, 523; legislature of, grants 
every rec; nisi Mon, remits a thotisanci 
pounds for u statue of Pitt; but com- 
plains of tenure of judges at king’s 
pleasure, and prays for moditlcations 
of the navigation act, Iv. 9, 10 ; praises 
the ninety-two members of Massachu- 
setts houses, who would not rescind, 
95; the assembly dissolved by gover- 
nor, 131, 132; refuses to comply with 
billeting act, and publishes names 
of dissentients from non-importation 
agreement, 174; remits 10,509 for 
support of bill of rights, 177 ; meeting 
of cltizeuB, strives to keep up spirit m 
resistance, but in vain, and commerce 
ill all goods but tea resumed, 215, 210; 

^ asE^tioiis of, alienated from England. 
’^8: Its own judges dismissed, and 
replaced by foreigners; assembly elects 
BLchard iJowndes speaker, aiut is or- 
dore<i to elect another; refuses, and is 
prorogued by governor, 254; excited 
by Imprisonment of Thomas Powell, 
publisher of South Carolina ** Ga- 
zette,” by the council, 270; planters 
love tlieir civil rights more than ease 
and security, and declare that all 
Americans must resolve to stand by 
one another even unto death, 334, 335; 
merchahia and planters of, agree as 
to necessity of a general congress, 
who were authorized to agree to sus- 
pensioii of exports as well as imports; 
assembly confirms these proceedings, 
and adjourns just as the governor 
sends to prorogue them, 357; adopts 
measures of eoiitinetital congress witli- 
out ehauge, elects delegates to next, 
encourage people to learn nse of 
arms, 451; Ir blood shall be spilled in 
Massachusetts, her sons will rise in 
arms, 453; a oommlttse of five ap- 
pointed to put colony In state of de- 
ience, 552; provincial congress issues 
bills of credit for £140,000, which 
public spirit kept ttp In value half 
a year, 558; militia ofOcers resign 
oommissions received ftom governor, 
and submit to orders of congress; 
a council of safety charged with ex- 
ecutive powers, 5o2; X/ira Campbell 
the new governor, ‘ arrivee, and fa ad- 
dressed by provincial congreos, which 
declares its preference of death to 
slavery, 563; political and reilgloas 
preferences of various sections, of the 


provinces, v. 47, 48 ; over twenty thou- 
sand pounds of powder acquirtMl by 
boardmg ships oft the coast; export of 
rice allowed only in exchann^ lor arms 
and ammunition from Hispaniola and 
French and Dutch Islands, 49; arrest 
of governor proposeii, but defeated, 49 ; 
convention of, startled by Ga<isdeu*s 
open declaration for independence, 
233, 234 ; a constitution established for 
the province, 234; its provisions, 235; 
guveriiuient organized amid getienti 
rejoicing, 235, 236 ; wins praise Tor her 
example in instituting a complete gov- 
ernment, 238 ; her delegates in congress 
hrst vote agfainst independence, but the 
next day vote for It, 319, 320; appoints 
test for the voter, and declares that 
Christian Protestaitt religiolf is con- 
stituted the religion of the state, 514 ; 
for two years uiivisite<l by an enemy; 
in 1778, establishes a 'peruuiiieiit gov- 
ernment; bill for a new constitution 
appro veil by legislature, negatived by 
President Rutledge ; Rawlins Lowndes, 
the new president, saiicUous the bill, vi. 
155, 156; provisions of the new consti- 
tution; all persons refusing to support 
it against Great Britain, exiled, 156; 
legi^ature of, supersedes Ijowniles and 
recalls John Rutledge to be governor, 
253; advice of congress to arm slaves 
rejected with disdain, 256, 257 ; the des- 
iierate condition of the state; many 
begin to regret the contest for inde- 
pendence ; government sends to ask 
terms of capitulation of invaders; 
council proposes neutrality during the 
war, 257: British general declines to 
treat wltu civil government, aiul says 
the garrison must sutTetider as pris- 
oners of war, 257 ; her own courage to 
bring her out of desolation, 263; for 
six weeks after Capture of Charleston, 
all opposition ceases in the state, 267 ; 
under panic, all resistance to British 
suspended ; attempt to crush out spirit 
of independence ; confiscation of prop- 
erty threatened against all who oppose 
the king's arms; pardon oftered to the 
penitent; restoration of former polit- 
ical immunities to the loyal, 268 ; suc- 
cessful enterprise against the British, 
276, 277 ; slavery under the British rule, 
285; iieople of. never conquered, 286; 
people see no |>oai*c except through ex- 
pulsion of the British, 406; assembly, 
enacts banishment of active friends of 
the British, and confiscation of their 
estates, 461. 

South Hadley, iieople of, oonmare pro- 
hibiting slltting-niills to Philistines 
prohibiting smiths in Israel, iv. 253. 

Southern states, safbty of, depends on 
success of Greene's retreat hrom the 
Catawba to horth bank of the Dan, 
vi. 392; ravages In, by parties of Brit- 
ish, 458. 

Spain, territorial acquisition of, 1. 22; 
threatens to send shtpif Virginia to 
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remove colonists, lit ; claims Carolina 
as a part of Florida, 4B4 ; has a Span- 
isli world in America, 11. 294 ; her gov- 
ernment a desi»otlsm, 369; by peace of 
Utrecht, loses all her Euror»eaii prov- 
inces, and retains all her colonies ; has 
not strength proportioned to litsr colo- 
nial pi^ssesHlons, 388 ; holds aloof from 
quarrels between France aii<l England, 
ill. 58, 69; an absolute monarchy, with 
French court and Italian ministers, 
316; her Insignlflcant marine the 
result of commercial monopoly, 317, 
318; founder of protective system, 
fears opening of colonial comnierco, 
and Jealous of English colonies In 
America; fears, too, they wiil become 
repithl^an, Iv. 147, H8; divides Korth 
Amerida with England, 148; cabinet 
agrees that Xiouisiana must be re- 
tained as a granary for Havana and 
Porto Rico, and as a barrier to English 
encroachments, 149; king fears effect 
of example of Louisiana on othor 
colonies, 160; he secretly sends O'Reilly 
to extirpate the sentiment of inde|ieii- 
deiice at New Orleans, 162 ; famous for 
explorations; a glorious future pre- 
dicted for her, v, 631 ; her religious his- 
tory, 632; has a ministry wholly com- 
posed of Spanianls, 633; unprepared 
for war; her commerce depressed, her 
navy weak, her revenue dlmlnisheil, 
635, 636; the court drawn towanl alli- 
ance with Prance, 636; its complica- 
tions with England; had, under Gri- 
maldi, given money to Americans, but 
only through France, 637; abandons 
intention of giving three million Jivres 
to the Uidted States, vi. 67; dreads 
Americans 'as colonial insurgents, not 
as a new Protestant state, 88; most 
hostile of European powers to United 
States, fearing effect on her own ooh>- 
nies, 168, 159; baitled by France, tries 
to use Great Britain in checking growth 
of the Uidtetl Btates; desires first to 
dictate, as a mediator, terms of settle- 
ment with England, or to concert with 
England plans to narrow their do- 
main, and liasten their ruin, 160 ; ac- 
cents convention framed by Vergennes^ 
adding stipulation of no peace without 
restoration of Gibraltar, 182 ; self-con- 
demned by uttbr of mediation and 
declaration of war, 224; heiirs of in- 
surrection begun by ex-Jesuits in 
Peru, but ^still inclines to separate 
negotiations with England, 376 ; weak- 
ness of her authority in her American 
colonies Intensifies her hatred of 
United SUtes. 441. 

Spanish America, French statesmen 
think England, by emandpatlou of, 
may lndemnil!!y itself for loss of colo- 
nies, with great benefit to the com- 
merce of France, vL 441, 

Spanish colonies, management of, a seri- 
ous care to Spain ; their extent, re- 
moteness, and tenuity of ties with 


mother country, vi. 86; restraints on 
commelrce grievous, 87. 

Spanish cmiunerco, depredations on, by 
Dutch West India company, ii. 41. 

“ Speedwell,** the smaller of the two Pil- 
grim ships, 1. 241 ; puts back to Plym- 
outh, and is dismissed. 242. 

S{»encer, Joseph, of Connec?ticut, elected 
brigadier-general of contlnentsl army ; 
old and resitectable, but inex|>erieuct^, 
V. 7. 

Spencer, Oliver, attacks equal force pf 
Waldet^kers at S]>ringliela, N.J., and, 
taking some prisijners, puts the others 
to fiftpit, V. 496. 

Spies of Gage, flod people intent on mili- 
tary exorcl^s, or listening to patriotic 
clergymen ; the loyalists tieridiiig their 
feeble preiMirations, iv. 472. 

Spiritual unity binds together every 
member of human faaiily, li. 78. 

Spitzbergen, discovered by Dutch navi- 
gators, Heemskerk and Barentsen, in 
1596, li. 23. 

Spotswood, governor of Virginia, declines 
tio march troops ‘ to aid Governor 
Hyde in North Carolina, ii. 204. 

Springfield, abandonee] by Connecticut 
to Massachusetts, i. 318; a mob threat- 
ens any one who shall enter the court- 
house, and the Judges of inferior court 
agree not to put their commission in 
force; assemblage declares that Gage's 
troops shall be met by at least twenty 
thousami men, iv. 381. 

Squirrel.** the, a bark of ten tons, in 
which sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost, 
while returning to England, i. 74. 

Stair, Earl of, cliosen for viceroy of 
American colonies, hut declines ap- 
pointment, iii. 161. 

stamp act, American, authorship of, 
Jeiikinson's testimony, Lord North’s, 
iii 394; opposition to, in England, 410, 
411 ; its beauties, as (lortrayed by Gren- 
ville to colonial -agents, 416; passes 
houses of commons and lorU.s, 467 ; re- 
ceives royal assent by <'om mission, 
451; general belief that it would be 
easily enforced, 463; the barbinger of 
American independence, 466; associa- 
tlous formed to resist it by all lawful 
means, 480 ; arrangements made to en- 
force It, 490; all the royal governors 
take oath to carry It into efiect, 618 ; 
stamr>-ofiicer8 everv where resign, 519; 
all colonies unite in resistance to It ; 
depre cate the declaration of Indepen- 
dence. but abhor submission, 524, 625; 
rqfoicings over its repeal in London. 
586 ; the exi»etise of, over £1,200, ana 
revenue from, mainly from Canaria 
and the West Indies, about £1,600, iv. 
245. 

Stamps, propositions to impose use of, 
on American colonies, ill, 39 ; British 
, liress defends the Scheme, 164 ; commis- 
sioners of stamp duties ordered to pre- 
pare draft of act for imposing duties ou 
Am^can colonies, 393. 
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Standing cnun<^il for regulating the 
colotilee, cniiimltMlon to, iiiela<len names 
of Clarendon, and the Karl of Man- 
chester and Viscount Bay and Seal, 
the two latter good friends to Kew 
Sugland, i. 419. 

Stanhofie, a British officer, released on 

g arole by Washington; forfeits his 
oiior, V. 33, 

Stanley, Hans,' declares in house of com- 
mons that Americans must be t reated 
as aliens, and atlroctates change in 
charter of Massachusetts, so that the 
king shall Imre a 2 >poiiitmeiit of the 
council, Iv. 129, 

Stark, John, a New Hampshire trapper, 
iii. 60; lieutenant in> New Haiunshlre 
ri^ment In Crown Point expedition, 
137 ; captures a jiarty of French, but Is 
overpowered; nromoted, 166; skSlie<l 
in the ways or Indians; hardy, odd, 
but true, and trusted: chosen colonel 
of New Hampshire regiment; detached 
with a battalion to take post at Chel- 
sea, where his force bec^omes a model 
for discipline, Iv. 535, 536; throws up 
rough shelter at Bunker Hill, and 
fights liblepondently ; best officer from 
New Hantpsliire; not made one of six 
9ew brigadiers, as being self-willed ; 
4retiTes to his farm, v, 554; gathers a 
brigade at Charlestown, N H. ; bivou- 
acs within a mile of Baum, U* whom 
he vainly ofibrs battle ; joino<l by Seth 
Warner and his regiment, and concerts 
plan of battle, 588 ; sends five bundred 
men to rear of Baum ; takes tbe front 
with two or three huinlred men, 588, 
589; his tribute tr> the valor of his 
troops, 589; esteemed a conqueror alter 
battle of lletudiigton, vi. IS, 

State, creation of, as In America, pre- 
liminary to it, new diroutitig lutelli- 
geiice most represent sum of tlie 
Intaliigeiice of tidrteen provinces of 
various natlonaUtios and beliefs, iv. 
569: its organic Unity to be reconciled 
with tlie ftidlvlditallty of each of its 
members ; . comprelieuslve law and 
iIldlvidualv.^f^eedom essential to well- 
Wtig Of; tiro opposite teiuleticles In all 
^lioviMinents, central power aiid In- 
divid uallry, each essential, v. 70, 71 ; 
the idea of right its life-giving princi- 
ple, 71; the luoa of humanity teaches 
how to judge equitably the refdprocal 
relations of states; the common aim 
and the bond of duty, 72; the iirtde of 
men creates dlffbrenees among them- 
selves; their pride seen In statute- 
book and |M)Ucy of Great Britain, and 
to-day a heavy bias on the judgment 
even of liberal Englishmen, 72, «o. 
Staten Islands bought in 1670, by Mtobaol 
Panw, a director of Butch West India 
company, 11. 43; settlement on, ruined 
by tribes of New Jersey. 49; attempt 
of Sullivan to cai^ure loyalists on; 
Ogden' lands, and eaptures and brings 
away eighty prisoneif ; Sullivan crosses 


to, and divides his force; captures 
torles, and rifles Quaker houses of 
pa{»er, achieving nothing of importaiu;e. 
V. 592; bis rear-guard of two hundriKi 
troops is captured, 593. 

States, g4>vernmciits of, dearer than 
geiieraT government ; points of dift’er- 
ence between tlie two, vi. 174 ; tendency 
to leave all power in, a natural conse- 
quence of their historic development, 
342; of tbe confederacy, during sus- 
pension of active h(tsti1ities, many 
minilding the forms of their new gov- 
enimeut to fix Iti living histitutioim 
the thoughts of r^pl» <>n freedom of 
conscience and religion, v. 4;i5. 

Statute, thirty -fifth, of Henry VJJI., 
only one by which criminals could be 
tried in England for ofleimeSlti Amer- 
ica, and its provisions extend only to 
treasons, iv. 131. 

SttHlingk, Baron de, whites to king of 
Sweden of assault on Savannah; is 
bfully wounded ; is a social ** lion ” at 
Paris, vi. 261. 

Stephen, Adam, would go to the far 
west rather than submit his life, lib- 
erty, and property to the arbitrary 
diH|)osal of a venal aristocracy, iv. 
486. 


Stepbons, William, a famous ship- 
builder, i. 331. 

Stephenson, Marmaduke, tried for 
Quakerism, curses his judges, and is 
hanged, i. 367. 

Steuben, Baron, a Prussian, made in- 
siiector-general of American army ; 
obtains rank of major-general, and at 
Valley Forge works refi>riu In use 
of the musket and inatMeuvre, vi. 40; 
guards stores at Point of Fork, Va. ; < 
. persuaded by Slmooe, British com- 
mander. that tbe whole British army 
Is after him, he fiees, 465. 

Stevens, joins Gates with seven hundred 
Virginia militia, vi. 278. 

Stiles, Kev. Esra, of UhcMle Island, notes 
universal lock of confidence in any 
. official below the crown, iii. 284. . 
Stirling, Lord, a brigadier in American 
army; ordered by General Putnam, on 
Long Island, to ailvance and repulse 
the enemy. V. 375: attacked by great 
force, and .deserted by all except Mary- 
land and Delaware troops; with a few 
survivors, attemiitH escape, but fails, 
379; refuses his sword to the British 
general, but gives it to^ General Von 
Heistor, 379, 380; routed at Scotch 
Plains by Cornwallis, 568; at battle of 
Brandywine, 597. 

Stookbrldge (Mhss») Indiafis, promise to 
Interc^ with Six Nattons in behalf of 
colonists, among whom they five, iv. 
610; encampment of, near Boston, v. 
16. 

Stone, William, governor of Maryland, 1. 
193; yields his ofunmlssiovt to Catholics. 
199; raises force, and seises provincial 
records, 199 ; overpowered hy republic 
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cans; Bontenced to death, but Bpared, 

200 . 

Stony Fofnt, of, withdraws on 

approach of British force tinder Clin* 
ton, vi. 208; Wayne ordered to retake 
it; he attacks in two oolumns, using 
only the bayonet, and instantly gains 
the fort; a brilliant victory; the fort 
razed, but rooccupted later by a Brit- 
ish force, 210. 211. 

Stormont, Lord, British ambassador at 
Paris ; Ills letter cited in house of lords 
to prove France’s desire for peace, 
Iv. 479; is told by Vergennea tliat 
France sees England's emlmrraHsmeiits 
with uneasiness; recites the probable 
consequences of success of colonies, v. 
102, 103; protests against sailing of 
French ships with military stores for 
America. 520; to application of Frank- 
lin and Deane to exchange prisoners, 
is silent; to a second, replies that ** the 
king’s ambassa<lor receives no applica- 
tions from rebels, except for the king’s 
mercy," 639 f succeeds Weymouth in 
British ministry; conddent in re- 
sources of England, but blind to moral 
distinctions in dealing with other na- 
tions; to complaints of Dutch of out- 
rage on their flag, announces determi- 
nation to persist in his policy at any 
cost, vi. 367 ; writes to Yorke that the 
best way to bring the Dutch to their 
senses is to hurt their tra<ie, 380; 
writes dlslngeii uoiis memorial to states- 
genoral, to be delivered conditionally; 
wishes to “stun” the Dutch “into 
their senses,” 362, 303; renews demand 
for puuishnient of Van Berckel; pre- 
pares to send secret orders to seize 
Dutch West India settlements, 365. 

Stoughton, Mass., a county congress di- 
rects special meetings in every town 
and precinct, to elect delegates to meet 
at D^ham, Iv: 379. 

Strachey, Henry* ajipolnted Oswald's as- 
sistant; his instructions, vi. 477; writes 
to secretary of state tliat Jay and 
Adams will consent to ludeinnidoatlon 
of refugees rather than lose the treaty, 
478,479; at meeting of negotiators, says 
that dual settlement depends on resti- 
tution of property to loyalists, 481 ; re- 
luctantly answers that bis propositions 
are not an ultimatum, 482. 

Strafford. Earl of, urges violent counsels, 
.1. 379; ids arralgmuent and attainder, 
381. 

Stuart, land agent ai: the west, concludes 
treaty with Cherokees, by which they 
ratify ail former gi^ants of land, and 
d|c boundaries Of Ylrglnta, Iv. 127. 

Stuart, Indian agent for sonthem de- 
partment, instructed by Gage td make 
Cherokees take arms against king’s 
enemies; sends to lower Creeks and 
Cldekasaws to assure them oi plenty, 
if they will join the king's cause ; em- 
ploys like tactics with tlie Little Tal- 
lassees and the OverldU Creeks, to 


whom he distributes ammunition, y. 
48. 49. 

Stuart, Jamies, an ofdcer of Fort Lou- 
doun, captureil by Indians, iti. 237; 
saved by Attakulla-kulla, 238. 

Stuarts, their colonial measures always 
fail, i. 108: their prohibition of foreign 
trade with Virginia, 175; pass droin 
throne of England ; monuments of, in 
New World ; their relations with 
American colonies, ii. 188. * 

Stuyvesant, governor of New Nether- 
land, ii. 52; dissolves assembly, 63; 
gfms to Boston to protest against west- 
era extension 'hf New England colonics, 
65; futility of Ids efforts to coerce colo- 
nists and provide defence against in- 
vasion, 66; opposes surrender to Duke 
of York's fleet,. 68. 

Subsidiary tr(»ops, required by Britain 
from German princes; the duke of 
Brunswick ex|x»cts to supply thrtM», and 
the landgrave of Hosse-Oassol five, 
thousaml: Faucltt, the British agent, 
instructed to “get as many as he 
can; ’* the prince of Waldeek begs the 
king to accept six hundred men, v. 170. 

Sucingeraohton, king of the Senecas, 
foremost man in tlie Six Nations, vi. 
143; his attacliment to the English In- 
creases, on alliance of Americans with 
the Frencli, whom he hates ; influences 
Senecas to yield to Butler's allure- 
ments, 144. 

Siiflblk county, convention of; Warren 
reiMirts that the sovereign who breaks 
bis compact with his ]:>eop]e forfeits 
their allegiance, advising a provincial 
congress, and defensive actliui as long 
os it shall be reasonable, iv. .389, 390. 

Suffolk, Earl of, in house of lords offers 
an amendment to address *.*to enforce 
tlie legal obedience of the colonies and 
their dependence on the soyereigu au- 
thority of the kingdom,” ill. fl29 ; which 
is refected by the house, 531 ; liecomes 
secretary of state in place of Wey- 
mouth, iv. 217; replies, in house of 
lords, to Chatham's great speech, that 
the government would repeal u(»t one 
of the acts, but use every effort^ to 
bring America to obedience, 440i.«aya 
king and cabinet, are determined not 
to treat with the illegal congress, and 
111 no event to recognise colonies Iimis- 
soclatlon, v. 79; writes, wltli refsr^^e 
to hiring Russian troops, that, this in- 
crease of force being much desired, 
expense, is “not so much an object as 
in ordinary oases,” 92, 98; death of, vi. 
225. 

SnftVage, universal, Virginia, flvst Ittate 
in the world, in separate boroughs, 
where representation was based on, i. 
175. 

Sullivan, John, a member of continental 
congress, flrom New Hampshire, dis- 
mantles the fort at Portsmouth, iv. 
434; elected brigadier-general of conti- 
nental army, a lawyer, ready to act. 
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but not always judicious, rain, and a 
lover of popularity, v. 7; cowmatids 
brigade in expeilition to Canada, 291; 
sacceods to command of army, on 
TUoma8*H death, 297 ; thinks of ** a glo» 
rlotts tlcath, or a victory over superior 
numbers;'* on approach of British 
forces, breaks up his camp, 298, 299; 
Jolihs Stirling's command on Long Isl- 
and, 37U; his party attacked by Hes- 
sians, &nd driven in confusion, 377 ; 
orders Ills men to shift for themselves, 
aii<] hides in a corn-tleld, where three 

f TOiiailiers ttiid him, 378; received by 
-ord Howe on the “Eagle,** and ex- 
changed with General Prescott ; volun- 
teers to visit Phlladelptila. as a go-be- 
tween; in ids boundless iiuHscretion, 
takes no minute of tiie ofifer he is to 
bear, 391; his greeting in congress by 
John Adams, 392; anirms that l.<ora 
Howe said he was ever opposed to 
taxing America, and would set aside 
the acts therefor, and that ohatiging 
charter of Massachusetts, 392, 393; at 
Princeton, in command of tlfteen hun- 
dred men, 634 ; on axiproach of Howe, 
retires to tlie Delaware, 635; ordered 
to Join his division to Greene, 636; 
grievously weakens the army; plans 
, surprise of Jersey loyalists on Staten 
Island, 692; divides nis corps, and al- 
lows his rear-guard to be captured, 
693: at Braiiilywliie, charged with se- 
curing the right dank ; ordered to cross 
Brandywine at a higher ford, but dis- 
obeys orders, and defeats Washington's 
scheme, 693, 597 ; is attacked, and his 
division routed, 697; praises Conway 
warmly, vl. 38, 39; gives written ad- 
vice to Washington to attack Howe in 
Philailelphia, 42 ; commands district of 
Bhode Island, 160; detains the French 
deet ten days, 150; censures JVBstaiiig 
in general orders, and bints that 
Freiicli idliance is useless, and, com- 
pelled by I.atfaye^te, makes reparation 
in other orders; repeatedly ordered by 
Wtishington to withdraw from the isl- 
and, 161; his men desert, and lie be- 
gins a retreat ; Greene foils attempt of 
British to get around his right wing, 
and drives them back to their X)ost; 
his army retires from the island, Clin- 
ton, with re-enforcements, landing next 
day, 162 ; his force raised by New Eng- 
land, in twenty days, to ten thousand 
men, and the peoide indignant at his 
failure, 162; commands expedition 
against the l^necas with his usual in- 
emclency, 212, 213; it fhlls to him, in 
the pay of France, to carry Luserne's 
amendments in congress; for this ser- 
vice, recommended by Luseme to 
French cabinet fbr prolonged rewards, 
377 and note; acting in concert with 
Luseme, i>romotes mection of Frank- 
lin as a peace commissioner, 378. 
Sullivan’s Island, Charleston harbor, a 
fort on St proposed, v. 50. 


Sumter, a patriot commander, in South 
Carolina, takes refuge in North Caro- 
lina; his wife turned out doors and 
his house burned by British ; deader of 
exiles, vi. 272, 273; attacks Hack, and 
. destroys nearly'^' his whole fc»rce, 273; 
surprises British post at Hanging Uock, 
273; retires to Catawba scttleniont, 
and patriots flock to his stamlard, 274; 
captures British store train and es- 
cort, 278: after Camden, comniaiuls the 
largest Americaii force in the Carol i- 
nas, 282 : while bivouacking and asleep, 
attacked by Tarleton, who routs the 
Americans, taking two or three hun- 
dred prisoners; rides into Charlotte 
alone, without hat or saddle, 282 ; x>ro- 
iiounced by Cornwallis “ our greatest 
plague in this country,** 280; repulses 
a party sent against lilm under \Ve- 
myss, 206; is Joined by Chirk utwi Bren- 
nan, and threatens Ninety -Six, 295; 
attacked by Tarleton, wboni he forces 
to retreat, 296; captures Orangeburg, 
494. 

Supx»er. a farewell, of congress; the 
health of the commander in chief 
drunk; his reply received with silence, 
imposed by thoughts of the difficulties 
that await him, v. 7. 

Supplies for British army, penalty fixed 
by congress for furnishing; eneniy 
siifters for want of food and forage, vi. 
19. 

Supreme court, in Boston, opened; but 
Jurors refuse to take the oath; judges 
iiotiiV Gage of impossibility of exercis- 
ing their office in any part of the firov- 
ince; the army is too small, and jurors 
will not serve, 381. 

Surrender of Burgo^me, vi. 13; he stit>u- 
latos for passage of army from Hostou 
to England, on condition of not serv- 
ing again in North Ameiica during t he 
war; the convention signed; ceremo- 
nies of surrender, 14. 

Swaanendael, name of colony in Dela- 
ware, planted, by Pieter Heyes; de- 
stroyed by Indians, ii. 44. 

Sweden, only colony ever planted by, 
ruined by aggression of its governor, 
il. 55. • 

Sweden, New, banks of Delaware, from 
the ocean to the foils, known as, ii. 48 ; 
disastrous end of; descendants of, 
colonists blend wltn other natlunali- 
ties, 66; 

Swedes, form company to plant colonies, 
ii. 46; its operations delayed by the 
king’s miUtaiy campaigns; first expe- 
dition, 47 ; military fame protects c<do- 
ny against Dutch; Increased emigra- 
tion of, to Amenoa: Pennsylvania 
traces its lineage to. 48 ; on the Dela- 
ware, more powerfril than the Dutch, 
66; driven from their settlements by 
the Dutch, 66. 

Switaerland, an old and stable republic : 
an example to America.; its meii will 
not enlist in British armies; never 
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anked for aid by the United Staten, vi. 

u:\. 

Syracuse, salt springs of, discovered by 
Jesuits in 1«54, and occupied by a 
French colony in 1056, li. 64. 

Systetn, colonial, all Western Kurope had 
shared in building, ii. 293; two Mwers 
most interested in, France and Eng- 
land, 291. 

System, mercantile, of 1689, prime cause 
of cohudal indef>endenc6^ 11. 290, 291 ; 
a source of European wars, 291 ; each 
nation i>ermii;ted to apply it to its own 
colonies; doomed, by Its own destruc- 
tion, to emancipate commerce, 293. 

TAiiBOT, Silas, assails the “ K^nommd,” 
a British ship-of-war in the Hutison, 
with a tiro-brig; Is severely burned, 
but escapes with his crew, v. 404, 

Talon, intendant of Canada, ii. 322; re- 
solves t/O spread power of France, and 
chooses St. liUflson to liold a congress 
of Indians at Falls of St. Mary, 326; 
favors Marqaette*s project of dis- 
covering the Mississippi, hoping to 
carry Frencli dag to the Pacitlc or 
Gulf of Mexico, 828. 

Tarletoii, a British otfleer, attacks Bu- 
ford’s command, and butchers nearly 
all, though suing for quarter ; is 
warmly praised by Cornwallis, vi. 266, 
267; joins Kawdon near Camden, 277; 
ordered to aid of Ferguson, 29i); hear- 
ing of battle of King’s Mountain, re- 
joins Oornwallis, 293; sets lire to 
houses, and destroys corn from Camden 
to Kelson’s ferry, boats the wife of a 

S enorul l>ooause she cannot tell where 
iarioti is, 295 ; ordered against Hum ter, 
295 ; attacks him, and is forced to re- 
treat, 296 ; promises either to destroy 
Morgan’s corps, or to push it towards 
King’s Mountain, 363, 384: aims to 
bresdc up assembly of Virginia; suffers 
nothing of Jefferson’s nt M<»ntlcello to 
be injured, 415; demonstrating against 
allied troops at Gloucester, is driven 
off by French dragooiis, barely esi^ap- 
ing, 425, 426. 

Taxation, arbitrary, law against, In Mas- 
sachusetto, 1. 292 : New England planta- 
tion fteed from, by house of commons, 
349; English lawyers doubt not power 
of parliament to tax America, ii..28S ; 
American, the landed gentiy of Eng- 
land startled by Barrington’s an- 
nouncement of Its abandonment: Xiord 
Korth, In house, moving the full tax 
of four sUillitigs In the pound on land, 
encounters discontent of thpse who re- 
member Barrington’s woixis, and pro- 
ceeds to explain that lord’s statements, 
rendering it harmless, v. 106; in 
colonies, jealousy of control ITom with- 
out centres in, 847. 

Taxes on colonies, Imposition of, advised 
by Thomas Penn, Governor Dinwiddle, 
of Virginia, and Ctovernor Sharp, of 
Maryland, lii. 110; inquiries as to best 


methods of levying, in parliament, 
112; Franklin’s argument Hgalnst, U3: 
general demand lor, from servants of 
crown In colonies, 116 ; various forms 
of taxation proixised, the stamp-tax 
being generally favored, 395, 396; right 
of lemslature to impose on colonies 
nnanmiously conceded in house of 
comnmns, 414. 

Tea. duties on. in England given up, and 
a Hpecidc duty imi)Osed Iti Atnerica, iv. 
45; woiueii of Boston renounce the use 
of, 185 ; bill to repeal duties on. Intro- 
duced in house, but fails. 201, 202; 
meetings to protest against imiiorta- 
thm of in Boston, 267, 268, 272; the 
case of the “Dartmouth,” 274, 275; 
two more tea-ships arrive In Boston, 
27G; destruction of three shins* cargoes 
there, 280. 281 ; tea-ships at Oharlestiin, 
South Carolina, and Philadelphia, 281 ; 
ret>6al of tax on, mf)VOfi by Hose 
Fuller, 303; reply of ministry tnat the 
question was simply whether all British 
authority should l>e' taken away, 303 ; 
Burke’s great siwech, :i03, 394 ; ro- 
I>eallng act defeatetl, 306; a tea-ship 
sent back Arom New York, 306; bill re- 
fusing rejieal passes the commons by 
vote of three to one, and by greater 
majority in lords, 306; a sulwcrlption 
started to pay East India company for 
tea, but fails, 323. 324. 

Tea-party, the. men disguised as In- 
dians, march to Griflln’s Wharf. 
Boston, and throw Into the harbor all 
the tea in three shii>s; encouraged by 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, and others; 
the deed acconii»lished, the town 
qnJet while the news is borne to other 
'points, Iv. 280, 281. 

Temple, John, a rumor spread In Xjondon 
that letters of Hutchinson and Oliver 
had been dishonestly obtained through 
him; press says he purloined letters of 
Thomas Whately submitted to him ^ 
latter’s brother; fights a duel with W. 
Whately; denies “ any ctmeem in pro- 
curing or transmitting ” the letters, iv. 
283. 

Temple, I^ord, approves principle of 
stamp act, iu. 451; refuses ai>po|nt- 
ment to the treasury, 460. 461 ; and to 
take office with Pitt, 484; iffiTers a 
protest against repeal of stamp act, 
and defends Grenville’s |M>licj% 584; 
his removal urged by Beriiam and 
Hutchlnsoh, iv. 141; saysy In debate 
on Boston i^rt-bill, that nothl^ can 
justify ministers now except Boston 
in a state of actual rebellion, 

Ten l&roeck, Abraham, member of i^ew 
York assembly, moves to take Into 
consideration the proceedings of the 
general ootigreas, bat hts motion is 
defeated by a rnsjorlty of one, iv. 
466. 

Tennessee, people of, uphold American 
Ittdepenaence in consequence of Indlati 
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war Inatlgrated by Britinb, and name 
th^rdletHct Wasttington, v/432. 

Ternay, Admiral de, convoys liocHam- 
beauts command to Newp^t, vl. 318. 

Tbacher, Oxeubridffe, counsel for people 
. Jn trial touclitng writs of assistance, 
ill. 274; his ideas as to relations of 
oolcmtes witb England, 426; points out 
reoiilts of prevalence oiBrltlsn colonial 
system^ 406; liis tribute to V^lrgitilaiui, 
476. 

Tliaycr, Major Simeon, of Bhode Island, 
takes command of . Mud Island fort ; 
after brave resistance, sends away the 
mrrison, vi. 23: reported to Wash- 
ington as an oinoor of highest merit, 
24. 


Thirteen states, the old, whole Atlantic 
coast of, possessed by England, U. 69. 

Thonie, ' Robert, Of Bristol, visits New* 
fotiriuland in 1002, 1. 63; proposes 
voyages to the east by way of the 
north, to an .open sea near the pole, 
64, 65. . 

Thomas, John, commander of American 
trcMms at lifixbory, Iv. 541; a physician 
of Kingston, Mass., elected biigadler- 
geheral of continental army; the 
best general oMcer of that colony, 
y. 7; made major-general, and ordered 
to command in Canada, 292; calls 
council of war, which votes to retreat 
to Three Rivers: attacked by garrison 
marines, ahd driven In dlscirder to 
Beschambauit ; at Sorel, fifteen 
leagues below Montreal, 293, 294; des- 
titution and inefficiency of his army, 
29»; his death, 

Thompson, Brlgadler*general, of Penn- 
sylvania, in command of four bat- 
talioiis sent by Washington to Quebec, 
291 ; commands party sent to attack 
Three Rivers ; encounters a large force 
of the enemy, and Is defeated alter 
brave resi^noe, 297. 296. 

Thompson, WUliam, colonel of the eight 
companies of riflemen from Pennsyl- 
vania ; bis second in command, 
Edward Hand, an Irishman; one of 
Ills captains, Hendricks, Aimed for his 
flne person and gallantry, v. 80. 

Thomson, William, commauds Moultrie's 
advaiioM guard at Fort Moultrie, v. 
276 ; re*eiiforead by Muhlenburg's regi- 
ment, 285. 

Three, plans Ibr settlement; at opeidng 
of,|iarl}amentln Kovember, 1777, tliree 
systems of d^ing with America pro- 
posed ; the king for eohtinuatlnn of 
war at all hasards, till oolotiles submit, 
vl. 54: Chatham Ibr odnclllation of 
Amenca by eham^ of ministry, and 
chastisement of i^anee; Rbcklngliaia 
party for giving up all otaims on 
America rather than centinae an 
unjust and cruel war^ 96. 

Tburlow, solicitor-general under George 
XIX., his coarse nature and bad heart: 
the evil genius of I«ord North and 
Euglatuli and unrelenting to America, 


Iv. 200; thinks the Quebec constitu- 
tion, which cuts off right of haben^ 
corpus and excludes men from any 
share in government, the only proper 
one for colonies, 308; his memory 
honored In Canada for his aid in pass- 
ing the Quebec act, 415; in 1799, pro- 
nounces pro|x>8al to terminate the 
slave-trade “contemptible," vi. 298; 
most conspicuous defender of the new 
tory party, vl. 436. 

Ticoiideroga, battle of, lii. 196-201; 
largest body of men of Euroi»ean 
origin oveir assembled in America, 196 ; 
confldence of Montcalm, 196; encounter 
of liord Howe with I>e TrepezSe, and 
deatli of Howe, 198; the En^ish storm 
the breastworks, and are repulsed with 
great loss, 199, 200 ; exi»editlon against, 
sanctioned by commission to Benedict 
Arnold, iv. 542; Parsons, of Con- 
necticut, with ^muel Wyllys, Silas 
Deane, and others, project c^ture 
of; joined at Bennington by Echaii 
Allen, with a force one hundred 
and fifty; Arnold arrives with com- 
mission, but Allen is elected com- 
mander, landing near fort with eighty- 
three men, 554; Allen calls for volun- 
teers; every man assents; the Ameri- 
cans rush into the fort ; Allen calls on 
Delaplace, the commander, to come 
forth, or he will sacrifice the whole 
garrison; Delaplace asks by what 
authority ; ** In the name of the great 
cTehovah and the continental con- 
gress," answers Allen; Delaplace 
yields ; the fort, which cost the British 
£8,000,000, won in ten minutes by a few 
volunteers, without loss; the booty 
gained, 555; l^slaturo of Massachu- 
setts requests Ctmnectlcut to take care 
of the conquest, 556; whole population 
west of Green Moan tains eager to 
keep it; Massachusetts remonstrates 
against its abandonment, and Con- 
necticut orders one thousand men to 
march to defence of the two forts; 
narrowly escapes capture by Carletoii, 
V. 427; the garrison left by Gates 
nominally twenty-five hundred, in 
command of Colonel Wayne, 428; 
Gates authorized by congreiw to evacu- 
ate, 556 ; Burgoyne encamps before it ; 

' Phillips seizes mills near outlet of 
Lake George, and Mount Deflance is 
taken poase^on of, 575. 

Titiiba,a servant of Rev. Samuel Parris, 
driven to eonfieiss herself a witch, ii. 


Tobacco, introduced into England by re- 
turning members of Raleigh's colony, 
1586. i. 88: King James's uostiUty to; 
justifies the heavy tax on It, 166; its 
culture and sale under the Stuarts, 
167 ; first colbnlal measure of Charles 
I relates tb it. 167; generally used 
instead of coin, 173; tribute of a penny 
on every pound levied in North 
Carolina, 504; low price of, impover- 
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ished Virginia, li. 11, 12; flelda of, tom 
up by niobfit. 12; principal currency, 
208 ; the legalized currency of Virginia, 
recuiveil for public duee, with consent 
of all save clergy, iii. 406* 

Tocsin of war, tlie, sounds froip the 
l*enobscot to the coast of Georgia; 
with one iinpiilse and one spirit, the 
Colonies spring to arms, iv, 633, 634. 

ToU;ration, beginning of the reign of, 1. 

Tonyn, governor of East Florida, writes 
t(» Sir Henry Clinton at Charleston, 
urging an attack on Georgia, and be- 
lItt.Miig the courage and resources of 
South Carolina, v. 276. 

Tory nurty, the new, founded by Mans- 
liebl, Northiiigton, and the la^^ers, led 
by Kdmund Burke and the Hocking- 
ham iniidstry ; accepts the creed whicdi 
Grenville Glalmod i.o be the whlggisin of 
the lit.^volation of 1688, ill. 663, 664; 
creates a now opposition, and suggests 
extensions of representative system, 
665; changes ministry's recommenda- 
tion to coiapetisatesiitrerers by Ameri- 
can riots to a parliamentary reciiiisi- 
tion, 567. 

Town-meetings, held, Dec. 28. 1772, 
from the Kennebec to Buzzard^s Bay, 
iv. 248 ; abolished by act of parliamont, 
302, 30,3; selectmen of Boston rcuiiiuk^ 
by Gage of act of parliament prohibitr 
ing the calling of, without governor's 
leave; they reply that the meeting 
called is an atUTourned one; he brings 
subject before the council, who answer 
that it should be referred to the crown 
lawyers, iv. 376. 

Towu, the New England, its Teutonic 
origin, i. 335, 336; the choice of a min- 
ister, 336, 337. 

Townshend. Charles, eaters board of 
trade, ** tiie greatest master of Amer- 
ican affairs, *'^iii. 36; his political prob- 
loui, to regulate charters and provide 
a civil list independent of colonial Jeg- 
islatures, 36, 37; indethtf^ble in study 
of America; advises occupation of 
eastern bank of the phio, 64; advises 
sending troops and money to train 
New XSnglana people, and then, to con- 
quer Canada, ItO; urges application of 
mutiny bill to colonial militia, 111 ; 
dehes Egmont to point out one Amer- 
ican grievance, til ; mads secretary at 
w'ar, 260; desires admlu^tration of 
America, and receives secretaryship 
ot board of trade, 2^# 206; becomes 
first lord of trade witii large powers, 
361 ; his policy toward colonies fixed, 
362; bound to raise large American 
revenue by taxation of colonies; the 
charters to yield to one system of gov- 
ernment ; an American standing army 
to be maintained by the colonies; the 
navigation acts to be enforced, 362^6 ; 
retires from cabinet, 367 ; declines 
to act under Grenville, 372; urged 
by the king to take seals of south- 


ern d^artment under Cumberland, 
but refuses, 488 ; courts Duke of Graf- 
ton, hoping to become secretary of 
colonies, 6W; advocates the depriva- 
tion of America of its contradictory 
charters ; unless this was done, he 
should feel compelled t(» witinlraw 
firom the administratioti, iv. 7; be- 
comes ohancellor of tlie exchequer 
under Fitt: his self-depredation and 
fine promises, 14, 16: devises a 
scheme for a board of customs In 
America, to obtain a fhnd for the civil 
list and concentrate power, Iv. 28 ; lord 
of the ascendant after Chatham's 
eclipse; his ambition and obsequious- 
ness, 38; assumes to dictate colonial 
policy to the ministry, 38; an efibrt 
made to remove him, 39; steals*' 
his bill for American revenue through 
both houses of parliament, 60; remains 
in cabinet, treating every thing in Jest, 
55; seized with fever, and dies, 68. 

Townshend, George, commands brigade 
In Wolfe's army, a>nd claims credit of 
.capitulation of Quebec, ill. 227; re- 
turns home to arlvocate governing 
America by conoeiitrating power in 
England. 227. 

Townshend, Thomas, takes hcYme de^ 
partment In Shelburne’s administra- 
tion, vi. 452. 

Tracy, general of French regiment sent 
to Oaiia<la, II. 322. 

Trade, of Virginia, statistics of, i. 161 ; 
foreign skips forbidden to trade with 
Vlr^nia, Barbftdos, &o., 162; liberty 
of, ofibred by Virrfnla to every Chris- 
tian nation, 174 ; of Massachuf^tts, with 
the Chesapeake ami Hudson River, 
289; of New England, 462, 463; at- 
tempt of English merchants to . en^ 
force laws of, against Massachusetts, 
474. 476; acts of, everywhere evaded, 
and esp^lally in New York, 11. 234; 
colonial, eagerness of |>arliament to 
interfere with; all qucstlotis of, de- 
cided firom point of view of English 
commerce and landholders, 282: act 
pu.Nsed, giving England monopoly of; 
courts of vloe-odmiralty set up hi 
America, 283; export of wool and wool 
fabrics proldbfiea, 284 ; export of rice 
and molasses prohibited, 266i; these 
laws evaited by colonies, 286, en- 
forcement of, chief cause of dlsoon** 
tent, ill. 284; proceedings in admiralty 

^courte, 284, 286. 

Tradesmen, bf Boston, efibrts of royal- 
ists to iKin them over ; meeting of, ad- 
dressed by one who recommends for 
con^deratlon the manner of paying 
for tlie tea, but Warren shows that 
payment in any fbrrn would o|ieu the 
way to general compliance, iv. 343. 

Transfer of government and patent to 
iuliabltants of Massachusetts Bay 
colony, i. 276; effects of this change, 
275 

Treaties of commerce' te bo oi&red by 
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congresfi to Pmgsia, Austria, aud Tus- 
oauy, aad their lafluence lavoked to 
pjceveut euiptovment of Humlan or 
uerman troops by the BritHih ; a fdcotch 
dr^wii for an oiFeiisIve alltanee with 
France and Spain a^inst Oreat Brit- 
ain. V. 4Sft. 

Troutles with Ftjsnce: Feb. 6, 1778, 
a treaty of ami ty and commerce, and an 
eventual defeitidve treaty of alliance 
conoinded between king or France and 
Airierican commietdoneri. Vi. 08; their 
terms, ^ the absolute independence of 
the states reoogidsed as essenUaf end of 
the defensive alliance; guarantees of 
present possessions; a secret act re- 
serves to Spain the right to accede to 
the treaties, 89; nows of, received with 
satisfaction at St. Petersburg, 69; 
chief cause of the movement of intel- 
lectual freedom, 71; beneiit of, to 
United StaM; priceless, 76, 

Treaty between France and Spain, 
signed; Sts provisions; modiiles treaty 
between France and the United States, 
the latter gaining tight to make peace 
wlietiever Great Britain will rocog- 
nlse .ilielr .iudepeiKieiice, vi. X83. 

Tr 4 >aty of peace at Albany, 111. 87 ; South 
Carolina retnresented for Srst time, 67, 
88; many Indian tribes present and 
tMendly: peace agreed cm, 88. 

Tri^ty or peace between the Unit6<l 

. States ana Great Britain ; not a com- 
promise upr a compulsory compact, 
but a free solution and jHiriiianent set- 
tJcmeiit of questioiis at Issue, vl. 483 ; 
Its etfect on both nations, 488, 484. 

Treaty of liassla, Sweden, aiul Den- 
mark; the three agree to support 
one another against attacks by repri- 
sals and other means, and to protect 
ships of ^h nation, vt* 869. 

Treaty With France, plan of, adopted by 
congress ; Its terms, v. 409, 410 ; Frank- 
lin, Deane, and Arthur Xioe appcdtited 
oummisslouers ; Franklin proposes that 
they Iw empowered to . treat Ibr peace 
with Bnglaiid, 410; assured by Ver- 
gennes tn interest of France in their 
cause; he asks Frankiin for a paper 
on nbhdition of America, and adds that 
they may commiinioate ft^eeiy with the 
Spanish amibassador, 822; ime Span- 
ish minister favors active aid to 
America, 823 ; commissioners ask Ver- 
gennes for eight ships of the ihiSf artU- 
lery, and muskets, on the ground Jdrnt 
the oomraercial interest of the three 
nations, France 9psiti| and An^rlca, 
is the same, 823; the king’s iMis^er, 
refusing open supplied; but pTOtnlslTig 
secret succor, 823, 824; jodmmisslouers 
contrai't with farmers<^eneval tp fUrr ! 
nish llfty-six thousana hogsheads of; 
tobacco, and receive on account an 
advance of a mlllloii iivres, 524. 

Trccothick, head of committee of Amer- 
ican merchants; remonstrates with 
Townshend, ana proposes that the 


army shall be withdrawn from Amer- 
ica, where no revenue will bo needed, 
iv. 44 ; proposes repeal of duty on tea in. 
house of cominoiis, 201. 

Trent, William, messenger of Virginia, 
hnds French colors tLyiim at Picqua, 
and replaces them with English, ill. 

Trenton, army to be used against, about 
hve thousand; Wtishlngton doutins 
six hundred men atMorr^town, under 
Maxwell, to harass the enemy ; Grittin, 
at Mount Holly, to engage the atten- 
tion of Donop; Putnam, at last min- 
ute, to lead force from Philadeli»hla; 
Gates askeil to command movement 
of 2,000 troops from Bristol, v. 478; 
Oadwalader marclies to Donk’s ferry, 
478; and with his men waits for the 
floating ice to open a passage; Wash- 

‘ iugton begins crossing at Mackonkey’s 
frrry, and is notified of Gates*s recre- 
ancy, 480, 481; a Hessian post at- 
tack^ by Captain Anderson, recon- 
noitring Trenton, and a Hessian force 
sent out; Ball continues his revels ; at 

. 3 A.M. American troops had all crossed 
the Delaware, 481; the Hessian camp 
quiet; its outer pickets attacked by 
Washington’s party, and Hessian 
euanl put to l8Ight; ardor of Amer- 
icans fbrbids Hessians to form ; Kairs 
attempt to encApe foiled, and his 
eflbrt to recover the town; surrender 
of Hessians ; nearly all of KaU’s com- 
mand captured with cannon, small 
arms, Ac., 483, 484. 

Trevett, draws olf .the only fleld-pleoe 
saved by patriots at Bunker Hill, iv. 
621. 


Triumvirate, executive x>owersof British 
government intrusted to, after Bute's 
resignation) — Grenville, Egremont, 
and Halifax, iii. 368; laughed at as a 
ministerial Cerberus, 372; has neither 
^^ulj^lty uor weight in parliament, 

Troo^, jMtlsh) order^ to Boston, iv. 
101; desert iii great numbers, 120: 
four regiments with nothing to do, and 
no quarters furnished by Massachu- 
setts, 130, Idt ; Dalrymple*8 order to 
prepare for an attack, 184: could not 
ure Without order from civil magis- 
trate, and desphNkl as harmless, 185, 
186; magistrate ready, to enforce the 
law against them, but wey are screened 
by their officers, 186;^ insult the people, 
and lire upon them, 187-190; trial of 
Preston^s command for participation 
111 Boston massacre, seven found guilty 
of manslaughter, 209; hill legalizing 
the quartering of In Boston, introduced 
in parliament, 307; two regiments en- 
camped on Boston eouimoii, and re-en- 
forcements sent to the castle, 343; 
large adilltlons to force on the common, 
348; encouraged to provoke the |>eople, 
that they might have cause' to begin 
hostilities, 490; four regiments ordered 
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from Boston to Now York, 514; British lafirinff expedition to Connectioat ; 

ottlfors ill Boston ilaro not order a plunders and burns New Haven : at 

sally; ofticers shrink from avowing; kast Haven, Ids men are driven to their 

their own acts, 53S; ashannHi of their shitis; rotis and sots tire to Fairtield 

coiihnenieitt, and detorminod to lay and Greeii Farms; burns Norwalk, 

the connt;!^ waste, 602. and reproaches inhabitants for Ingrat- 

Tnmibitll, 'jpbnathaii, deputy governor itude; alms at New Hondon, init is 

of Connecticut, foresees a greater recalled to New' York by disaster at 

change for America; his cliaracteristics Stony Point; loses nearly one hundred 

and opinions ; believes that violent and fifty iiieii, vi. 209, 210. 

metlicM is will hasten a separation, while Tryon county, N.Y., husbandmen of, 
the connection of colonies with Fng- strike the first blow toward Bur- 
laml can l>o preserved by gentle bites, goyne's tlefeat, v. dHli, 
iv. flO; thinks it hard to break connec- Tucker, Josiah, dean of Gloucester, 
tfon with mother country, but, when writes a wise book on the interest of 

she tries to enslave us, the closest Great Britain in regard to colonies, 

union must be dissolved, 188; writes to and the means of keeping on good 

Wiishington, enjoining strength and terms with them; finds but one solu- 

courage, ati<l KUjiplicatirig God in his tion of the diificiilty, — to ileitiare tiie 

behalf, V. 14: writes chat, knowing our American colonics iVee and indepen- 

cause is righteous, ami trusting Heav- dent, iv. 298; tries to show that Great 

en's support, he does not greatly dread Britain will lose nothing byrenounc- 

what (lie oTieiuy can do, ^69; calls out ing her colonies, and trailing with 

nine regiments(in addition to five sent), them as an lnde|Kmdont nation; Ids 

and urges all to volunteer, 369; his argument praiseu.in verse by Soame 

irreverent figure touching the pardon Jeiiyns, and approval by Mansfield, v. 

of sins, 398 ; in the darkest hour, says, 111; says that every man is convinced 

for himself and his people, ** We are that colonies must become ludepen- 

determined lo malutaiti our cause to - dent, and agrees with Franklin and 

the last extremity,** 458; thinks he Adams that now is the time, 365. 
must be 14ind Who cannot see tlicliainl Tupac Amarii, ilesceudaut of tlia Incas, 
of Providence in the events of the war, supports iiisurrectiou tu Peru,/Vl. 375. 
vi. 153; cheers Washington with the Turgot, at age of twenty>three/]^redict8 
opinion that lie will obtain all lie needs, freedom of America^ colonies, lii, 44; 
414. his character, and ideas of the human 

Truth, its power as shown In the en- race ; Insists on freedom of opinion and 
framdiisements of OhriHiianity, 97. industry, 324; would make trade free 

Tryon, governor of North (Jaroliiia, per- between man and man, and nation 

se<uites Husbiitids, elected by Orange and nation, 325; e.vidaius to Hume the 

county, 214; tries to secure passage of onward movement of the human race, 

a severe riot act, 215; reputed the and how the world Is hioving to a hap- 

ablest governor in the coloides; trans- pier comlitlon, Iv. 95; anUcij>jite8 W'lth 

feiTe»l to New York, 215; dares not jf>y the separation of American colo- 

detain Husbands, but conspires with nios from Knglatid, 208; made miids- 

chief Justice to get him Indicted for a ter of marine, ahd, a little later, of 

pretended libel; but grand jury refuse finance, 365; his promise of self-sacri- 

to find, and the prisoner is set free, fice to the king, 366; ma<le by cxlgen- 

218; calls another court, and obtains cles of his posluoii a partisan of central 

jurors and witnesses to suit him, 218; unity of power; looks to unobstructed 

to raise funds, creates a paper cur- power for good government; wonltl 

rency, 219, 220; marches to Orange have no bankriti»tcy, no increase of 

county, destroying as he goes, and to taxes, no new loans, 3(i7 ; opposes a 

the Great Aianmnee; attacks ami die- war with Great Britain, v. 122; oppo- 

perses “ regulators; ** joins Waddel ; si tion of aristJicracy to his reforms, 225; 

issues pruclaniatioii, inviting every one gives his views on American. t] nest ioii, 

to shoot Husbands, Hunter, and other advising peace, 226-229; one of 1 ho first 

leading “regulators;** sails for New to preiUct and desire American inde- 

York, 229-222 ; says Great Britain peudence, 229; dismissed by the king; 

must nut fortti all her power to bring in hijm French monarchy lost its truest 

America to her feet, 349; from a shif*- sup|i^rt, and only check to rising eu- 

of-war in New York, recommemls a . thualasm for America, 246. 
separate petition to iHjoplfc of that prov- Turkey, acx:edes to Kiissiaii declaration 
inee, v. 140 ; plots with royalist mayor of principles of Aeutrality, vl. 360. 
of New York to raise an insurrection Turkish empire, afitMits the course of 
In aid of Howe, to seize Wasiilngtcm American afi'airs; its border provinces 

and his chief olficers; some of Jliis left at mercy of their neighbors, and 

agents susi>ected of intentions against some English statesmen desire peace, 

Waslilngtoirs life; the plot discovered, in order that Eiigiand may exert au- 

307 ; Gerinaiirs favorite ofiicer in re- thority on the Bosphorus and within 

cruitzng in America, 544; leads a pil- the Kuxiiie, vL 91* 

VOL. VI. 40 
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Tuftcaroras, indlfrtiant; at oncroachments 
of pnjpriotarioH of (^arolliia^ aHHall the 
Palatiiui HotUemciita, li. 384, 38fi; <li- 
by Spottfwofxl, aiul eifflit Iniii- 
drtjd captured, 385; Ininted by Nt>rth 
Carolinlaim, till hoatllo ones witlidraw 
to UneMa Lake, and become the Sixth 
Nation, 385, 380. 

Two-peimy act. the, pertaitting pay- 
ment of diiCH in tobacco, negatived by 
king ill council, iii. 405. 

ITcitkkh, dwell south-eaAt of Chefokees: 
claim to be the oldeHt inhabltantti of 
the vegii)ii around Augusta, 11. 403. 

XJncas, Hachein of Mohegans, the ally of 
Knglish in (Connecticut, i. 314. 

Underwood, John, commander of Dutch 
troops in war witii Algonkltis; his ex- 
perience in Boston, ii. 51, 52, 

Unioti, religions, the bulwark of Massa- 
chusetts, against expecte<l attacks of 
Knglish hierarchy, i. 203; first tenden- 
cies towards, of colonies, 11. 17 ; of “ col- 
onies on the main** attempted, iii. 49; 
colonies do not accept invitation to 
meet Indian chiefs at Albany, 49; re- 
fuse, because (colonies would not plac^e 

■ •migfh under au- 
rthemsolves, 119; 
nies ; the hofM? of 
iighout America, 
lOTtat ion, iv. 282. 
maritime enter- 
al and religious 
Kjoiiquer Ameri- 
can possessions, while struggling for 
existence; of Louis XXV. and 

Charles *11. against; . public virtue 
saves tb^u, 75? heroispi pf People, and 
naval prowess, 7ji, 7t4,^1^6e4p9a<'htded 
with Khglaiid,^^i)4* rfgtittf ;of neUtral 
. flags established f ^ disappear from 
American histor^l'to^j^jle Up, a century 
later, to viiidicate'iV^doiu of the seas. 
77 ; friends of 1ntellei;tiiaJ free<lom ; m, 
longer a nuMdliine power, ill. 315; MjiM 
liain's accession to thronp of Knglaml 
fatal to their ptditical weight; fsctionii 
urise, and the fttatHiolder’s party tend 
toward monarchical forms; the' patri- 
ots iiate Kngland. and grow lesu Jeal- 
ous of Fnmce, 3l 6. 

United .Slates of America, conquest of, 

. difiitniltics of, v. 305; vastiiess of, pre- 
lo(‘;vl attaidiinenfs, and thesen- 
.Alluciit of unity is only in Wie germ,, vl. 
26; her organizing print^pi^^f resist- 
ance to power; spirit of segrqg^lon in- 
creases in congress ; adopt thpjjHriripie 
of the all-embrjMjing unity biTK^dety, 
26; by residence, one accepts prat-ecthm 
of Aiiiorlea, and owes it mleglance; 
each state to remain a sovereign, and 
tbelr union only an alliance, 27 ; witli 
consent of all states, but Virginia, an 
equal vote in congress given to each, 
28; rights of king and congress com- 
pared, 28; congress Jealous of a stand- 
ing army, and leaves to each state ex- 


clusive power over its militia, 30, 31; 
the [>owcr to make peace and war, to 
make treaties, cS^^c. ; their right to make 
treaties of c»>iniiierce nullified by power 
of states over imports and exisirts; 
rights of coining money, Jmeping forts, 
<fec., share*! by congress dp|i the states ; 
each state retains its sovereignty and 
all power not exi)rossly delegate*!, 31 ; 
no veto p*^wer in congress; powers of 
states; assent <^f every state neces- 
sary to a*‘.ccptance of articles of con- 
federation; confederation einbfxlics 
four capital results, 32; wisdom of 
settlement t>f relations of United States 
to natural rights of inhabitants; re- ^ 
Jects *]isfyanchi.Homent, ami makes no 
distinction of classes; reality given to 
the union, by the article securing to 
free inhabitants of each state all priv- 
ileges ami immuiiitii^s (fi' free citizens 
in the several st-ates, .33; articles «)f 
confederation sufihsed with ideas of 
largest liberty to man, unknown in 
Greek system, 34; first efibrt to form 
a general union a failure, and why; 
seiitinient of nationality Ibrmiiig, anti 
framers of confederatifui, while rec*>g- 
nisiiig no “im4)ple of the United 
States,’* avow purpose to secure for 
them an ** existence as a free people,” y 
35; in jpossessioii *)f the Ohio and left 
bank of Mississippi, from Blttsburg and 
Kask>iskla to Sixinish boundary of 
Florida, 192; their beginning and th(.dr 

* growth, 4^4. 

Unity of mankind, assertion of, the dis- 
tinctive cl»iract4jr of Ohrislian relig- 
ion, IH. 6. 

Usher, John, son-in-law of Allen, ap- 
pointe*! lleuteimnt-governor *>f .New 
iXifmpBhire, ii. 253; 

Utreciit, treaty of, closes the series *>f 
wars for the halnnc e of power, il. 387 ; 
s(;atters seeds of strife through the 
globe, by inaugurating wars for *M)iri- 
mercial advfiTitagt3s, 388; its conso- 

, q lienees to Spain, Belgium, an*l Prauce, 
888, 389; gives large concessions in 
America, from France to England, but 
leaves many questions that could not 
be amicably a<lj listed, 302. ' ' 

Vaoa, Cabeza de, witli Narvaez,* cast on 
an Island on the Texas coast, i. 32; 
penetrates to Sonora, 33. 

Valley Forge, chosen by Washington for 
w’inter quarters of the army, vi. 40; his 
half-naked and «hoeless troops build 
thatched huts. 41. 

Van, In house of commons. de<fiares that 
the oflbfico of Americans is Hagrant, 
and that Boston ought to be destroyed, 
iv. 297. , 

Van Berckel, pensionary of Amsterdam, 
a friend of France, vl. 233; writes that 
“we desire leagues of amity aii*l com- 
merce** with the new republic, 235. 

Van Capellen tot *lcii Pol, Baron, luits 
an end to system of villeinage in 
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Ovcryssel, In spite of the nobility, vi. 
2J#7. 

VaiKhilia. Franklin’s Inolioate province, 
stretclios from the Allc^hauieK to Ken- 
tucky Uivcr, iv. 419 

Vane, H<^y, the yoiin^fer, governor of 
JVJaKsaqjBietts, i. .‘109, 304; member of* 
couitcil^M* American colonies, :U4 ; in- 
. Btriiinental In making Khoile Islatul a 
* political state, 34o; ** the sheet anchor 
of llhoOe IslaiKh” 310; after llentora- 
tion, atiheres to liberal cauHe, ami falls 
frt>iii the altcctioiis of the English peo- 
ple, 407 ; anticipates every grijat pHncl- 
ple of the uiiMlern reform bill, 4i>«; re- 
sists uatnrpations of Oroiuwell, who 
iTriprisoiKMl him, 408; bis last hours and 
execiiti<iri, 409', 410.. * 

Van UejiHselaer, Killaen, his possessions 
ill Delaware, it. 43. 

Van Twill er, Wouier, governor of New 
NetherlaiKl, succee<liijg iMiiiuit, iL 45. 

Van Wart, Isaac, of Green hiu*g, N.Y., 
aids Paulding in the seizure of Audr<&, 
vi ,327- 

Variiey, Lord, who had gratuitously 
brought Kurke into parliament, falls 
into debt, and sells his borough, iv. 
428, 429. 

Varmun, a brigadier-general of Ithode 
Island, proposes to emancipate the 
Blaves in that state, if they will enlist; 
his scheme accepted, vi'. 48. 

Vainlrcuil, Marquis of, governor of Can- 
ada, couciHiites the Iroquois, and 
utakos treaty of neutrality with Seue- 
ctis, II. 3T3. 

Vdudreuil, the younger, assaults Fort 
William Henry, but is repulsed, ill. 
Itki, 1«7. 

Vaughan. Robert, commander of Kent 
Islaml, i. Ib2 ; <lesires' that Maryhatid 
house of burgesses should be separated, 
195. 

Vaughan, a British officer, storths and 
Likes Fort-s Clinton and Mori^pwioity } 
marauds on the Hudson, but aee^- 
plishes little, vi. 9. 

Vergeiinos. his ijroptiecy as of 

cession of Canada to Franoe; iUw’^^95; 
in charge of foreign atfalrs uii'li^rd^ouis 
XVI.; his career marked by iliodera- 
tioji, vigilance, and success; explains 
to Louis XVI. that continental congress 
contains the germ of a rebellion ; that 
Frame had nothing to fear but Chat- 
liam’s return to power, i v. 440 ; on hear- 
ing news of Bunker Hill, Siiys, “Two 
more such victories, and England 
will have no army left in America," v. 
67 ; dotw not err in jiulgmeut, 91 ; pro- 
motes interests of America steadfastly, 
his iiilluence grailuatly overcoming the 
scruples of the king, 221:222; advises 
Louis XV'l. as to necessity of defence 
against England, 35G; sees small re- 
sults of British campaign in America, 
but Louis XVI. is not ilisposed to 
take any decided steps. 470; receives 
American commlssiouers, 623; tiever 


recognises Americans as a belligerent 
jsiwer; proposes to admit American 
privateers only when In distress, 629; 
ilxes on January or February, 1778, 
as the time when France ami Spain 
must join in war, or liave ever to re- 
gret the lost cipportAinlty, 638; asks 
American Ciuumissioners what is to bo 
France’s share in the ffsheries, vi. 50; 
discusses question of FrencJi alliance 
with colonies with Maronis D’Ossnn, 
adviser for Sp.du, and the two digest 
a plan, 68; sure of co-operation of 
Spain, but fears that Florida’s Kcheme 
of invading England will require too 
great a ft>rce, 104; refuses Spain’s pro- 
posal iliat after peatu.*, England shall 
hold New York ami Rhode Island. 177; 
protests against Spain’s offer of mecliii- 
tioii on basis of a truce, 181 ; sends 
draft of convention to Spain, granting 
all she asks, but insisting on itidcfien- 
deiice of the states, l8l ; says congress 
hasonly one course, to refuse to listen t o 
any proposition for jieace, except peace 
with France as' well as America, l.%, 
197 ; attempts a com j>r« mdse with Eng- 
land, on basis of a truce of at least twen- 
ty years, in whicdi South (Jarolliia and 
Georgia sUaU remain to latter in return 
for evacuatiimof New York; complains 
that an excessive fdiaro of burdens of 
the wai’ fall (^Ftauoe, ^7lLC0inp)ains 
of John Adaum no* 

gotiator, 376; of stimmder at 

y(»rktf)wn, “History otforsTew exaui-. 
pies of a success so complete." 439; 
wishes America and France to treat 
dii'ectly and simultaneously with Eng- 
land, 4^; sees that France neecis re- 
pose, and to get release frtmi Spain is 
ready to make sacrilices on the part of 
Franco, and to exact them from Ameri- 
ca, 476; writes Luzerne that treaties do 
not bind I^misXVI. to jirohmg tlio war, 
to sustain pretensions of tlio states as to 
iMiundaries and fisheries, 480 and wo/c 
YerhiiUt, William, siiccttods May as gov- 
ernor of New Nettierlami, ii. 49. 
Verinont.'torrltory otVclaimod by France, 
New Y^ork. and royal govermw Went- 
worth of New Hampshire, ill. 48, 49; 

• 4N)K>tlers of, refuse to submit to jurlstiic- 
tlon of New York, and docliu'e inde- 
pendence of tliolr state; expwt to be 
receivod into union; but congress dis- 
claims the intention of roco^iisiug 
them, V. 571; orgaido law adqjpt^ by 
convention of, 577; inl.rp<iuctl<m ilf 
system pjstponed after (<Sss of Ticou- 
deroga; council of safety of, asks aid 
of Massacliusetts and Niltw Hamp-sliiiv, 
578; applies for admission as a stall*; 
shutout by southern opposition, on the 
round that her admission will destroy 
alance of power between the two sin*- 
tlons; has to wait till a soutiiern state 
could be received, vi. 302 
Verplaiick’s .Point, Ingiorlously surren- 
ders, vi. 208/^209. 
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Veto Dbwert (*eaf»e8 to be used in Eng- 
laiKi, but ai^plM to all colonieH except 
Connecticut hikI Khoile iHland, ii. 270; 
exercised by IIutchinBon, in disapprov- 
tile MaHsachusetts tax-bill which 
dta ii<»t exeiuid revenue oHicers* sala- 
ries, iv. 224, 225. , 

Viotluis, the, of Puritan bigotry would 
be etititle<l to honors but for their own 
extravagances, which irritate the gov- 
ernment, i. 3G9. 

Vlllei*^, a patriot of New Orleans, ar- 
ri*stod by O'Koilly, iv. 1G5; hearing the 
vujice of his wife, forbbhien to seoTilm, 
struggles with his guard, and falls dead, 
IGG. 

Viiu^eoncH, the only settlement in Indi- 
ana, iv. i2G; j>et3pleof, through media- 
tion of Giboult, a xiriest, take oath of 
allegiance to United States; taken by 
Hamilton, and x>eoxile ruiiide to return 
to liritish alleglam^e, vi.’lST. 

Virginia, name given by Queen Eliza- 
beth to the l egion exidorea by lialcigli, 
i. 77; from It, procoedeti ttrst etlbrt to 
restrain French colonization in North 
America, U2; submits to common- 
wealth, asserting freedom of its own 
institutions, 17G ; extent of, by secoml 
charter, 178; dismemliered In 16G9 in 
lavish grants, and the remnant of 
colony (pveii away in 1G73, 432 ; iieople 
of, a prosperous represontativo <ieiiiiM> 
ra<?y, 626; growth of the spirit of i»er- 
sonal ifiaei>eiidence, 62^; aristocracy 
aspires to control the government, 
629 ; eileotsof XK)ix>ular government, 630 ; 
jtiy of royalists at l^toratlon, 630; 
self-sovereignty at an emi'-; tlie Hos- 
toration a i.ioUtical revolution for 
Virginia, 531; a collieiou imminent, 
644; Indian ravages, 644,54,6; avarice 
ami obstiiuMiy of Governor Berkeley, 
who refuses to (commission a force to 
resist Indians, 64G; reforming legisla- 
tion completeKi duly 4, 177G, 550; all 
acts of Bacon’s assembly, save one, 
reiHsaled, and old grievances revived, 
657,668; Its govenuuoiit becomes pro- 
luiclary under CuIpopi»er, 11. 10; the 
grant to Culpej»i>or And Arlington ; Vir- 
ginia again a royal province, 13; ceased 
to be resort of voluntary emigrants; 
no printing press {lermitted there, 15; 
legislative aiitborlty, and idelwian 8€»cts 
proscribed, 87 ; bad character of priests; 
free (sduMds rare, 87 ; ojdiilons on slav- 
ery divlde<l, 87, 88; sentiment of indi- 
vlduiility parent of its re(>ubU(»i.nlsm, 
88; fi^Hlsts British commercial system 
froth ’abhorrence of slave-trade; pro- 
posed to suxkpross this trade by pro- 
id bitory duty ; siHjoch of Bichard 
Henry 1^^ bn the subject, 278, 279; 
tax ordered, hut negatived by England, 
279; movomedit in, against prerogative, 
408; receives stain r» act with conster- 
nation; disuses British products, 468; 
leads oiipoHltion to the Slave-trade, iv. 
42 ; action of her assembly on the Mas- 


sachusetts circular letter, 84, 85; its 
western boundary to be extended, 1.53; 
claims sole right of taxing Virginians; 
asserts lawfulness of a union of the 
colonies; sends these resolves to every 
legislature in America, ll^^menibers 
of assembly informally Wash- 

ington’s scheme ibr non-fl|^rtaUon, 
and covenant not to imi>ort slaves or 
buy any imported, 160 ; king’s orilers 
to governor, forbiading his assent to 
any law obstructing Tini>ortatioii of 
slaves, 230, 231; the institution of a 
union of colonics dei>emJs on, 258; lays 
the foundation of the union, 2.69; still 
loyal, luid no thought of i^i^voliitioii, 
but resolved on relief of Boston, 359; 
its military ardor, 463, 454 ; members of 
convention in 1776 never think of re- 
nouncing their allegiance* 504 ; driven 
by imminence of danger to the Fairfax 
resolves; measure for putting colony in 
a state of defence liually adofiteil, 505, 
500; convention encourages manufac- 
ture of woollen, cotton, and linen, «&c., 
powder, salt, 50G ; angry at seizure 
of its powder and Dnninore’s threat, 
when, on receipt of news from Lexing- 
ton. several thousand troops march to 
Williamsburg, 560; June 1, 1775, the 
house of burgesses convened for the 
last time by a royal governor, 586; 
cedonial legislature ceases to exist; 
through his governor, the king alMli- 
oates Ills legiidative x>ower in his oldest 
and most loyal cohniy, v. 42; delegates 
to ^neral congress electeil. 43; peo^de 
oetdare their ailegianco to George 111., 
and would defend him and his govenir 
ment, asfQuiide<l on the laws and consti- 
tution, but would 'lefeiid their lives and 
their Just rights at all hazards, 44 ; con- 
vention InstruotH delcgiites in congress 
to favor of opening all »M»rts of the (!id- 
onles for trade, with all except Groat 
Britain, Ireland, and British West In- 
dies, 165; May G, forty-tlve meinbcrs of 
house of burgesses meet, and dissolve, 
the last vestige of the king’s atttliori- 
ty thus |m.sslng away, 264 ; by aotl(»n 
of May convention, moves from char- 
ters and customs to primal principles, 
and summons the eternal laws of man’s 
being to protest against, tyranny, 262; 
her cmistitution adopted in dune, 1776, 
563 ; legislature of, retaliates for Mat- 
thews’s raid, by contlsoatirig profsjrty 
of Brltisli suidoots, 207 ; legislature rat- 
llles treaties with France, 335; nearly 
divided as to a closer union, tiiiQ ; yieMs 
her title to lands north-west of tlie 
Ohio, to be formed into rexiublicati 
states and admitted to the union, 361. 

Virginia and Massaohusetts, kept in 
close union by Jelferson, while in con- 
gress ; after his retirement, they become 
estranged, vi. 301. 

Virginia convention of May 6, 1776; 
object of the convention the tot«l and 
dual Boparatiou from Great Britain, 
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and estahllBliinent of a conflMtntion, 
V. HfiG, 257 ; Poudlotoii’B renolutioiiH 
declaring inde|>endenc6 agreed to and 
rt^ceived with rt\JolcltigH, amid which 
IlritiKli hag is struck; a declaration of 
rightM ai^a plan of goveriiuieiit pre- 
oared, flptl amended on idutiou of 
Idadisoii, who objects to the wonl 
“ toleration,’* os itnplying an estab* 
lislied religion, and adopted unani- 
nioiisly, 2ti0-2t»2; proceetln to form her 
ctMiHtiiiition, 301; convention trans* 
forms itself Into a temporary general 
asseiubly, and elects governor and 
council, 303. 

Voltaire, his advice to Frederic of 
Prussia, iii. 180; his pro<liction, 188; 
foresees a revolution, 417,418; wages 
war against liomaii Catholic iuerarcFiy, 
iii. 321 ; liad no sympathy with tiopular 
liberty; did not understand the ten- 
dency of his own labors, 322; declares 
tliat* light is spreading on all shies, 
400; rejoieos in revolution which has 
taken i)laee in tlie minds of men, iv. 
50; his accotiiil of an interview with 
Franklin; everywhere the friend of 
America; praises Uafayette to the 
latter’s wife, vi. 60; on his reception 
by the French academy, France 
adopted America as her child; the 
kiss of Franklin and VolUiire, a symbol 
that the war for iiidepeiidetice is a 
war for freedom of nund, 71. 

Vouintecrs in camp at Oami>ridge, in- 
depemhuit corps iimler their own 
leaders, iv. 641 ; many return for want 
of clothes or provisions, or to put their 
atthirs in onier; many absent on fur- 
lough, iv. 541. 

Volunteers, New England, men of family 
and wurtli; retiieinhered in devotional 
exercises, an<i each acting under the 
observation of his neighbors; the 
camp a gatliering of schoolmates and 
fiieiiils, each with his own gun and 
store of ammunition and provisions, iv. 
638. 

Vose, a ntajor in Heath’s regiment, sets 
lire to liglit-hoiise in Boston harbor, 
capturing a tield-i»iece, swivels, and 
the lamps; pursued by boats from a 
man-of-war, but escaries, v. 19. 

Voyages, tlie, whieh led to colonization 
of Fidt.e4l .States: the courage and 
ability exhibited tlierein, i, 91, 92. 

Waddkl, commander of militia, sent by 
Governor Tryon to Sallslmry, iv. 220; 
his ammunition blown up, 221. 

W"alc«ui, JJcutenant-coluiiel, represents 
General Howe in negotlatloiis for ex- 
change of t>risoners, and tries to sound 
Ids American co-comndssioners with 
reference to negotiations for |»eace, v. 
549, iViO, 

'Waldeck, prince of, agrees to furnish 
tr<M)pH, but has no way of getting them 
except hy force or deceit; but,lielped 
by the clergy, be hopes to get some 


together, Ti. 178; collects twenty men 
for British army in his own domain, 
and sixty-nine elsewhere, 639. 

Waldenses, the, their origin, il. 69. 

Waldron, Richard, magistrate at^o- 
checo, murdered by Indians, il. 348. 

Walker. Henderson, governor of North 
Carolina during four years of pros- 
perity, ii. 202. 

Walker, Sir Hovenden, commander of 
iieet for conquest of Canada, U. 380; 
his obstinate stupidity, 382, 383. 

Wal|K>le, Horatio, reports id 11 in parlia- 
ment to overrule charters, and make 
all royal oniei*s the highest law in 
America, iii> 33 ; protest s of the colonics 
against it, 33, 34; the tdll droppml, 34; 
tlie younger, thinks Osborne’s instruc- 
tions better adapted to Mexico than 
for British Americans, leaning towoxd 
inderiendetice, iii. 67. 

Wahsdo, Sir Robert, his arlministration 
leaves English statutes and American 

J iract ice more at variance than ever, 

il. 66. 

War, a naval, between England and 
Holland, i. 166. 

War, King Philip’s, its beginning, 1. 
459; one of surprises on the port of 
Indians, 459, 460 ; {>ea<;e coiiclnded by 
Sir Edmund Andros, on terms favor- 
able to Indians, 466; between France 
and England, suspended by negotia- 
tions, soon followed by fieace of Utrecht, 
ii, 31^; concessions of England and 
France, 387, 388 ; between Fraiic^and * 
EnglaiKl, avoidance of, desired by 
Bedford ami J>e l*uyBieux, French 
minister for foreign anairs, but pre- 
cipitated by a collision in America, Ui. 
48; between England ami France, 
established by rescript of Ijouis 
XVl. ; the British ambassador at 
Paris, and the Frencli at London, re- 
calleii, 02; Uo<}kingham advises break- 
ing of alliance between France and 
the Unite<l States, by acknowledging 
independence of the latter; Shel- 
burne insists that it is ItnpoKsible not 
to resent the aflVontof France, 63, 
Ward, Artemas, flrst general officer 
of Massachusetts militia, iv. 470; 
fears that he cannot keep his troops 
together, 541 ; his incompetoiicy for his 
post observed Iw Joseph Warren, and 
the 'necessity of his removal impera- 
tive, 587 ; determines to avoid a gen- 
eral act,l(»n, and sends regiments of 
Stark and Reed to PrescMitt’s aid ; does 
not leave his house all day, 619; his 
general order, 624; elected Itrst of 
major-generals by continental con- 
gress ; professes he is ready to devote 
his life to Ids country, v. 4. 

Ward, Nathaniel, of Ipswich, prepares 
a model of a bcsly of liberties for 
Massiuiliusetts colony, i, 332. 

Warner, electe<l lieutenaiit-culonel of* 
re^ment of Green Mountain Bovs, v. 
114 ; commands rear-guard or St. 
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Clalr*8 retreating army, and rop^l 80 B 
Fmnci8*8 attack, till latter Ih re-en- 
forced by Hiedenel, v. r»78. 

W$i0Ten, James, of Plymouth, desponds, 
saying, ** The towns are dead, an<l can- 
not be raised without a miracle,*’ iv. 
247 ; speaker of house' of representa- 
tives of Massiichusetts, y. 19; writes 
to Samuel Adams, In congress, that 
the king’s silly proclamation will put 
an eiL<l to i>etitiouliig, and calling on 
him for a declaration of independence, 
<&c«, HU. 

‘Warren, Joseph, of Boston, utters new 
war-cry of the world, “ Freedom and 
e(iuallty,“ ili. 578; convinced that all 
Connection with British parliament 
must bo thrown otf, iv. 379; slngleil 
out as leader of the rebellion,” 390; 
protests to Gsge against fortitications 
on the Neck which closes the town, 390 ; 
writes to Quincy, the younger: “ It is 
barely possible that Great Britain 
may depopulate North America; slie 
never can conquer the inhabitants,” 
427 ; his hair grazed by a bullet, on 
retreat of British from Concord, 631 ; 
says, after Bexington and Oonconl, 
“ The next news fnim Kiigland must be 
conciliatory, or the cuutiectiori between 
ns ends,” 632; resolves to take part in 
the battle of, Bunker Hill, and to 
El bridge Gerry, remonstrating, lie 
says, “It is pleasant ami becoming 
to die for one’s ' country ; ” receives 
teuder of obedience from Putnam, but 
declines to assume aut liorlty, and de- 
clines like otter fx*om Prescott, 611 ; at 
moment of retreat from Bunker Hill, 
falls, last in the trenches ; his private 
and public virtues; lamented by all 
patriots, C23. 

"Warwick, Earl of, leader of opposition 
in the IjiUidun company, i. 124; gover- 
nat in chief of American colonies, 344 ; 
Connecticut obiains title to her soli 
from his assigns, 344. 

Wasliington, George, sent as envoy to 
Frencii forces on the Ohio, iii. 6t» ; fired 
at by an Indian, wlioni he spares, 72; 
commissioned lieutenant-ctdoiiel to 
command at fork of Ohio, 73; opens 
first great war of revolution, and wins 
a small victory, 76 ; no aid comes to 
him, save one Company from South 
Carolina, whose commander claims 
precodciute, 77; bis pretensions r>c- 
casion defeat that followed, 77 ; 
capitulates, 78; resigns from British 
service, because no rank was given to 

K rovlncial general ottfeers, Hi ; Joins 
raddock as his aide, 121; com- 
missioned colonel . of volunteers, but 
thwartoil by regular otticers, 147, 148; 
goes to B(.istoii to ap|>eal to Shlrh^y, 
who sustains him, 147 ; complimented 
by Shirley and Dinwiddle, 156, 166 ; 
loins Forbes’s exitediti'on to Ohio, 204 ; 
leads advance on Fort Duquesne, 206 ; 
thanked by speaker of house of bur- 


gesses, 208; retires to Mmint Vernon, 
208, 209; compare<l with Freiloric, king 
of Prussia, 209; denounces stamp acl, 
604; avows Ids readiness to tkke his 
musket when his country calls, iv. 
82 ; takes part in conference wliich 
announces policy of ViMnia. 336; 
gives ttfty pounds in aid of Boston ; 
presides at conveniion, which fwvurs 
a general congress, 36L ; eagt3r for 
tranquillity, but imlignant at wrongs 
of Boston, and resolved to resi.st 
regulating act, 406; )>ublislies uielor 
his own name resolves of Maryland 
c(»nvention ainl Fairfax county coju- 
mittee, an<l thus stands out tlie advo- 
cate of a system which sots aside tlie 
military powers of royal governors; 
chosen commander of a company coin- 
]>osed exclusively of “sons of gentle- 
men,” 463; exults in the rising of New 
England and the disconititure of Lord 
Sandwich, who ha<l said that A inorirM ns 
were c<>wards, 680; battle t)f Bunker 
Hill conlirms him in belief tliat the 
liberties of America would be pre- 
served, G24; writes to his wife that “ a 
kind of destiny has thrown me on 
this service,” v. 7 ; assumes coininand 
of army at Cambridge; sees materials 
for a g'M>d army, but notes want of 
subonfination atnl errors of inexperi- 
ence, 17, 18; unable to return lire of 
enemy for want of ammunition, 32; 
takes possession of . Pl»>ughed IJill, 
when Gage begins a caniiouade ; the 
next day utfers battle, but British will 
uot accept the cliallenge, 33; resolves 
to direct the invasimi of Canada fn)ni 
T)t3ondei‘oga, and open the road to 
Montreal, 33, 34; his life alter liis 
arrival at Cambridge “ one con- 
tinual ruiiml of vexation and latigue,” 
35; submits to reproach of having 
chosen the policy of inaction, at which 
his soul revolts, 36; urges congress 
to establish prize courts, 83; his in- 
structions to Arnold, 123; re<;tdving 
from congress authority to attack 
Boston, rej»elH with dignit y the imputa- 
tion of inactivity; uneasy, but never 
thinks of resigning his trust, iri,') ; 
thinks independence sliouhl be de- 
clared, 166; consents to Lee's taking 
a separate coinmami at New Voik, 
185; prepares a stroke for tlie British, 
194; when congress voted ^liin thanks 
ami a gold medal, he transfers the 
praise to his troops, 203; freely s:iys 
that reconciliation is iiiipraetical>le. 
and would be injurious to Amerieu; 
is convinced that nothing but inde])en- 
dence will save the country, 263; his 
refusal to receive Loril Howe's com- 
munication approvetl by congress. 341 ; 
attempts defence of New York Island ; 
forced to occupy many posts with a 
feeble ami destUute force, 367 ; his gen- 
erals incompetent, 309; resolves to 
avoid a general action at Long Island, 
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noo, 7iofe : flirtftpprovop Sullivai\’8 ml»- 
Ki'Hi as !i. woeii, ;m> 1 ; HubiiillH to 

tilt' (Iffisioii ;^oiienilw, till ho oaii 
coiivittoo ooK^rcsH tljii^ ovH<Miatiim 
ot Now York in a iiocoH^ity, JilU, ; 
his coiitlucl at Kip’H liay, 401-403, 
7n>f(' ; u.seu- every means to revive the 
«>1‘ his arujy, 404; foreseeing 
>li>we's attempt t</get in his rear, 
oeeupies eauseway ami bridge from 
Throg's Niiek, posts guards on de- 
fensiPh* grounds, ainl dot»n;hes a eorps 
to White Plains, 430, 440; after the 
l)attle, draws baek his army above 
White riains ; his military skill supe- 
rior, luit his army wasting away, 444; 
gives (Ircene tinal orders t«> use. his 
diseretion as to evacuating Fort 
Wusliingtoii, and revoking order <>f 
congress to defend It to 1 lie hist, 447. 
44 h ; not seconded hy his generals, wlio 
seem t*» he his peers, 44s, 449; after 
capture (»f Fort Washiiigroii, regrets 
his failure to ovtjrriile the orders <»f 
gtUH'ral in coininand of the post, 453 ; 
retreats before Ihuiiwallis, and ex- 
elianges a sliarp cannonade at U-aritan 
bridg«i: his repeale<i but vain or<!er 
to hee, 4<»0, 401 ; resolves to strikis tlie 
enemy as soon as Lee joins him, 470; 
his d<M40'ininathui t.o attai^k Trmitoti, 
4SJ : l»egins the hat tie, 482; <lefeatH 
Kail’s plans, 483; erosses Itelaware, 
and announces to congress that he will 
ht‘at. up ihe enemy’s <iua.i tors ; pledges 
his iiwii hu’tuiie to raise money for 
tns^ps. 488; siirroundtsl hy jealous 
and fatrliiig (jtiieers, 551, 555: moves 
his army of sevtuity-fi ve hundred men 
to iMid/|lehrr»ok, 5<4 ; <vires of riortli- 
erii dejiartmeiit thrown on Idin ; 
hlaiiHMl i'or Ids Fabian polic.y hy Sam- 
uel Adams and others, 5(10 ; lea<ls Ins 
troops, decoral ofi with siuigs ot green, 
through riiiladelphhi, to (»veru.we the 
disatl'e<!te»l, 504, 505; witluiraws to 
Idgh ground above Chad’s ford, 
diriM-tly in Howe’s course, 505; too 
weak to risk a battle; joined i»y 
AVayiie, and re-cnforced by a tlioiisaiicl 
Marylanders; urges (iates t(» return 
Morgan’s corps, resolve<l to force 
Howe to retreat or capitulate before 
winter, 001; rtw-eives news of Kur- 
goy lie’s surrender witli joy and grati- 
tmifi, vi. 20; defeats project of attack- 
ing 11 owe in I*hiladelplda; selects 
strong ground for an encampment, 
and waits for the enemy, 3<i; repnives 
tJohiisTone, one of Briltsli commission- 
ers, for st;miing him a privtite, letter, 
130; <*rosstts Delaware aliove Trenton, 
and follows Ollnton in a parallel line, 
137| lAs; encountering Ijee’s retreating 
troops, angrily demands of Lee, “What 
is the meaning of this?” on Lee's re- 
ply that he had not a{>proveti of the 
attack, tellm him that he shouldn’t 
iiave taken the command, unless he 
meant to do his duty, 139, 140; the 


first to affirm that efficient power 
must be infused into general gov- 
ernment, 174; seeing congress “rent 
hy party,” calls on George Mason 
arnl Jefibrsofi to save the country, 
301; moves his camp to Rockaway 
bridge, leaving Greene, with two brig- 
ades, at Short Hills, 317 ; arrives at Fort 
Defiance a few hours after Arnold’s 
flight, 328; refuses sole dlsburse- 
inont of the six miliion rfft’of France, 
372 ; orders Steuben to clefend Virginia 
with an eye to Greene’s needs, 398 ; 
’congress puts highest military powers 
in Ills hands, 414 ; visits Mount Vernoti, 
with Kochambeaii and (Jhastellux, the 
first time In six years; giies to Wil- 
liamsburg, ami Is welcomed by l.<afay- 
etto as generalissimo of combined 
armies or two natioTis : acknowl- 
edges the courage and coolness of the 
French at Yorktown. 428; resumes, 
with eastern army, tiio old posltluiis 
around New York, 432; his reply to 
Nicola, 4<»5. 

Washington, Lieutenant-colonel, sent by 
Monian against Georgia lories, plun- 
dering near Fair Forest, attacks and 
routs them, vi. 383; kept in reserve 
at liattle of Oowpons, 385; but charges 
with effect at its close, 387 ; rticeives a 
silver medal from congress, 387 ; in the 
battle of Guilford, 395 ; woumieil and 
taken prisoner at Kutaw Springs, 408. 

Watauga, tiie, settlers on, march under 
Kvan Shelby to Point J’leasant on the 
Kanawha, Iv. 423; hoUl assembly at 
Aldngdon, which adheres to congress, 
and addresses dele^ites from Virginia 
wiUi an avowal of its political faith, 
443, 444; settlors on, pitying Mac- 
(hiwell’s men, resolve to restore theta 
to their Iiornes, and raise two regi- 
ments umler Isaac Shelby and .John 
Sevier, vi. 289; this force, with Camp- 
bell’s and Macdowell’s men, crosses 
the Alleghanius ; is Joined by Colonel 
Benjamin Cleveland with a regiment, 
2iW) ; takes name of “ western army ; *' 
officers resolve to 8urt»rise Ferguson, 
291; they encounter, and com pel his 
fonte to Hiirreiider, 292. 

Watson, George, of Plymouth, Mass., 
elected to the council; on Stimlay 
after his acccfitaiice, when ho enters 
meeting-house. Ids neighiiors depart; 
overcome by this indignity, determines 
to resign, iv. 37G. 

Wayrnoiith, George, commands expe<li- 
tiou to New Kiiglaiid in 1605, 1. 90 ; 
ascends St. George’s River ; takes home 
five natives, 90, 91. 

Wayne, Antiiony, Joins Pennsylvania 
troops in Forbes’s expeilltion to Ohio, 
ill. 204; com maiuls a regiment in Sul- 
iivan’s army in Canada; his gallantry 
at Throe Rivers, v. 297, 298; hums to 
go to assistance of “poor Washing- 
ton,” but is kept in command at Tl- 
conderoga, 458 ; is attacked b> General 
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Grey with three reierlmontB, who takes, 
kilts, or woiiihU three hundred men, 
600; expresses purpose to follow line 

S olntcfl out by Lee, Gates, and Mif- 
In ; disparages Washington as having 
often slighted the favoi*s of fortune, 
Vi. 39; tlfstlngiiislRMS himself at Mon* 
moiitli, 142; loinls assault on Stony 
Point, 211; eiuNuiiilers heavllv sui»e* 
rior force at Green Spring, and is res* 
cued by Lafayette, 417, 418; goes south 
to join Greene, 432; wrests Georgia 
fyom the liritish; surprises a body of 
British troops, escorting Indians, and 
totally defeats them ; repulses a Creek 
attack, and kills their chief warrior, 
400, 401 ; Joins Greene, on evacuation 
of Savannah; strives to reconcile pa- 
triots and loyalists of South Carolina, 
461. 

Webb, British general, ordered to be 
rcatiy to march to dofon(;e of Oswego, 
ill. 150; delays, and ilees to Albany, 158; 
Ills cowan ily conduct at capture of 
Fort William Henry, 174, 176. 

Webster, Pelarlah, of Philadelphia, shows 
congress the necessity of their calling 
a continental convention to detine, en- 
large, anrl limit the duties and powers 
of the constitution, vi. 350. 
Wedderbiirn, stscoinis Burke in condemn- 
ing tniiiisterial t>ollcy towards Amer- 
ica, and tienounces Hillsborough; his 
veracity questiotie^l by Lord N<»rth, 
1, 203; becomes solicitor-general, 217; 
his attack on Franklin before privy 
council, 280-288; his memory honored 
in Canada fur his ahl In passing Que- 
bec act. 415 

Welde, Tlujmas, minister of Roxbury, 
helps to translate Psalms from He- 
brew, 1. 330 

■Wemyss, a British officer, despatched 
against Sumter; is repulsed, wounded, 
and taken prisoner; on him is found 
a list of hoiises he has burnt, and ho 
had hange4l AtJairi Cusack ; but is un- 
harmed by his captors, vi. 295. 

Wesley, John, defemls colonial policy of 
the court ; regards defection of Amer- 
ica as iu*eliide of conspiracy against 
monarchy, iv. 494; hearing news of 
Lexington, writes to I Dartmouth ami 
Lord North, asking if it is common 
sense to use force toward Americans, 
561; noting rapid incroasi) of British 
prosperity, predicts approach of revo- 
lution ill 'Kiirofie, v. 247. 

W'est, Francis, governor of Virginia, i. 
152. 

West, Francis, sent to exclude from 
American waters Hshermen without a 
license; his authority deride<l, 1. 255. 
West, fl<»hn, governor of Vlrginlaon the 
deposition of Harvey, 1. 155. 

West, Joseph, conimercial agent for pro- 
rletaries of !8ontU Carolina, i. 569; 
ismissed on t>he charge of favoring 
the popular party, 522. 

Weatciiottter county, Pa., a thorough 


movement made for manumission of 
slaves, iv. 563. 

WesU'liester county, N.Y. ; Morris, of 
Morrlsania, ami Van (Jortluiidt, strong 
patriots; but Philipso ami tin? Delan- 
ceys, large lamlliolders, Ui favor of 
the king, v. 183. 

Western territory, conquered by English 
in America, a waste, with fc«*l)lfc} garri- 
sons, wliich yet alarmed the Indians, 
ili. 375. 

Western Virginians at Fort rh>wer, 
|iromlse allegiance to the king, if ho 
wouUl reign over them as ‘’a brave 
and free people,” hut agree to exert all 
their powers fi»r the defeuee of Ameri- 
can liberty, iv. 425. 

West Floriaa, Franklin pleads in peace 
negotiations for its rest(>ratioti to Eng- 
land, vi. 474; the line of north boun- 
dary of, and the Uiiitejl .Sta.t<?s. agreed 
on in separate article of treaty of peace, 
483. 

West India Islands, captured by Do 
Grasse, — St. Eustatius, St. (Uiristo- 

W [>lier, Nevis, and Montserrat , vi. 445. 
estminsti'r, in New Jiampshin* Grants; 
to xirevent the assertion of Mew York 
jurisdiction, young men of, take pos- 
session (tf the court-house, and are 
driven out by the royal sheritV, two 
lieliig kllleil; royalists concerned in tho 
affair sent to Massachusetts for trial; 
the story of their det?d spread abroad, 
as one of tyranny and mtinit?r, iv. 502. 
Wostinoreland, c<Mtiit.y of, the (udy 
county in Virginia that had no griev- 
ances to set lK.>forc the king, i. 558. 
Westmoreland county, Pa., inhabitants 
of, form regimenfSj'iv. 519. 

West New Jersey, Itr fundamental laws, 
recognising democratic equality, pub- 
lished, ii. 102; intlux of Englisli (Qua- 
kers; Jurisdiction claiiiied by Andros, 
governor of New Ytu k, but "claim re- 
ferred to England; Hiike of York re- 
linquisbes all claims to territory and 
g4ivernment, 105; institution of tliis 

} government one of tbe most beautiful 
ncidents of the age, 105; By Hinge’s 
claim as proprietary to rigid, of nomi- 
nating lieputy governor resisted ; (H)n- 
stitiition amended, ami a governor 
eloete<l, 106. 

Weston, Thomas, a London mer4?haTit, 
active in tbrwar4lirig Plymouth colony ; 
<lesire8 to imm 4 >polizo profits td' lln? fur- 
traile, I 249; failure of his enterprise, 
24J), 250. 

Wetherslield, Conn., scono 4if Ingers4drs 
resignation, iii.498, 499; semis one liun* 
dre4T volunteers to Boston, well-anne4l 
ami sidrite4i, April 22, iv. 530- 
Weymouth, settlement at, maintained, 

1. 204. 

Weymouth, Lord, refuses Spain’s ofl'er „ 
ot mediation, but invites a closer 
union, even an alliam?e, with Spain, 
vi. 363; gives wariiitig of fatal ettects 
of American ludei»emj^ncu on Spanish 
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moTiarcliy, 164 ; steiulily repoU Spain’s 
mediation, unless Kranco withdraws 
her support from colonies, ISO; rejects 
Spaiirs special oHcr of mediation on 
basis of a truce of thlrty-tlve or forty 
jears, 181; 

Wliale-ilshery, the boon that was to mol- 
lify New Eii};land; Americafis rellevcwl 
from inequality of tlie dlscrihduat- 
Ing: duty, 412, 41.*{; the most liberal 
measure of Grenville’s administration, 
41.1. 

Wliiitely, Thomas, joint secretary of Brit- 
islj treasury, thinks the ttixes on 
American colonies iusufHcient, iii. 
414 - . 

Whattdy. Wmlam (brother and executor 
of Tlioiniis, Hutchinson’s correspond- 
ent), publishes ciini, in which he does 
not relievo d<»lin Temple ftom suspi- 
cioii uf ]»url(aning sctfoe of Thomas 
Wlialtdy’s letters ; lights a duel with 
Temple, iv. 283, 284. 

■NVlialley, Edward, one of the Judges 
W’lio eonde.inm^l Charles 1.; escapes 
wiMt (fotie to Roston, i. 406. 

Wheelock, Kleazer, president of Dart- 
mouth College, sends James Dean to 
visit the tribes in Canada, and 
‘‘brighlen the chain of friendship,” 
iv. 510. 

Whe<'hvright, John, a silenced minister, 
a friend of Anne Hutchinson, i. 306; 
censured tor sedition, 307 ; exiled from 
Miissachusetts, 308; his sentence of 
exile rescinded, 340. 

Whence was America poople<l? Mounds 
do not )>rove the existence in it of peo- 
ple of a. high civilization, ii. 452, 453 ; 
no evideneii of America’s early connec- 
tion with Phirope In resemblance in 
roots of w(wds, 454,455; or In similarity 
of customs, 455; theory that the lost 
tribes of Israel found homos in Amer- 
ica unsupported, 455, 456; only Ameri- 
can nations were ignorant of tlie pas- 
toral state, 458; water the highway 
of uncivilized man, 459; resemblance 
betweeti American and Mongolian 
races, 460; the Tschukcld of Nortli- 
easlern Asia and Esquimaux of same 
origin, 461. 

Whig birds, (‘onforence of; Bedford, on 
behalf of Tcnifile and Grenville, an- 
nounces readiness to suppiirt a, if it 
Insisted <m sovereignty of Great Britain 
over cninnie.s; Rockingham objects; a 
substitute for Grenville’s explicit lan- 
guagt; act;ef»tefi ; meeting cluses with- 
out any results, 53, 54; a second con- 
ference as vain, the diftorerice about 
America being insuperable, 54. 

Whig party, the, of England ; its achieve- 
ments, hi. 107, 108; Its controversy 

. 'with province of New York, 108, 101^,* 
IP never hatl atfection or conhdence of 
I>eople, 163; its crime and its punish- 
ment, 289; chief members of, driven 
into retirement, 294; its leaders pro- 
pose to stay away from pailiameuti as 


their opposition only strengthens the 
minis,lry ; keep abnif for the time, in* 
tending to favor mercy when the rebel- 
lion islHiateii down. v. 415, *416 ; Burke 
and the friends of Kook Ingham retire 
from active service in |>arliament, 419 ; 
its principle the paramount power of 
the aristocracy, 436 ; the trustees 
of, rather than with the Tieople. 
437. ^ 

Whitaker, Alexander, the apostle of 
Vhginia,” 1. 110. 

White, John, governor of city of Kalelgh. 
1. 83; goes to England for supplies and 
re-enforcements, 84 ; two ships contain- 
ing these forced to return, 85 ; revisits 
Hoanoke in 1590, and tlnds it a desert, 
86 . 

Whitetleld, George, his fears for Now 
England, ill. 418. 

Wliild Plains, battle of; Howe beset by 
diillcnlties ; advances his right and 
centre above New Rochelle, leaving 
Von Heister there with throe brlgotles; 
Washington sends' Heath’s diviMou to 
Will te Plains, v. 442; re-enfurcements 
of Hessians and Waldeckers; Wash- 
ington is at Wiiite I*lains, and badiea 
attempt to get in his rear, 442, 443; 
Dee Joins army, and grumbles at tiie 
liosilion; Washington’s object to waste 
Howe’s time, 443; his army advances, 
driving bsck Stiencer at Hart’s Corner, 
443, 444 ; English and lleshlans attack 
Chattorton Uill in lino ; are (iesperately 
resisted, and seem to bedefeuted, when 
Kali charges Americans on the dank ; 
Macdougall, beset by thrice his own 
force, safely retires j British losses the 
larger, 444, 445. 

Wldte slavery, in last quarter of eigh- 
teenth century, blights more than half 
of Europe, vi. 298. 

Whitglft, archbisiiop of Canterbury, en- 
forces conformity, 1. '222; his death, 
231, 

Whiting, agent of Connoctlcut, aids in 
obUiining approval of king for rosuinp- 
titui of goveriiniont, after Amlros’s 
repulse by Presbyterian sympathy, 11. 
211 . 

Wilford, ’rhomas, an officer under Bacon, 
ill Virginia; his Jest on arraignment, 
i. 555. 

Wilkes, John, inflates public mind 
through ” North Briton,” ill. 294; ex- 
poses a fallacy in king's speech ; is ar- 
restetl, but sot at liberty, 372; elected 
member for Middlesex, and expelled at 
king’s re(|uest, iv. 156 ; made magistrate 
of l»ndon, and returned by Middle- 
sex ; the return vote<l null in the house'; 
returned unanlnicmsly a third time; 
becomes the most coiispicuous man in 
England, 156, 157; deprecates war 
agmnst Americans, anu aiiticipates 
their celebration or victory, '467, 46H; 
lord mayor of Londou calls on the 
king, with aldermen and livery, and 
complains that the teal purpose of the 
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ministry is to ostaMisli arbitrary power 
over all America, 511; his reiuark 
about the king, v. 8J»; says it is impoK- 
Bible to conquer ami hol<i America, 
416. 

Wilkins, coinirianflant in Illinois, ap- 
p<»intH juUjjes to (lecMc local cuniro- 
versies; favors some Pbilmle.lphia fur- 
traders, and jjives them large grants 
of land, in which ho lia«l one sixth 
interest, in violation of his oniers, iv. 
12 «. 

Wilkinson, Gates’s chief aide, a syco- 
pliatif ; made a brigadier, \ i. 38. 

Willard, Ahijali, of Lancaster, Mass., 
arrested by farmers of Union, Conn., 
and (ihriut to ho taken to county Jail, 
when he begs forgiveness, ami promises 
never to sit in the coiineil, iv. 376. 

Willard, brother-in-law of Prescott, 
asked by General Gago if the latter 
will tight, answers, “To the last drop 
of his blood,” iv. 600. 

Willett, Mariniis, of New Ytirk, in eom- 
mand of St. John’s, v. 130; leads a 
sally from Fort .Stanwix, and harruss 
Sir John Johnson's <jiiarters, 5sr>; 
makes his way through Jndian quar- 
ter, to seek relief for the garrison, .5.sr*; 
receives from congress public praise 
ami “ an elegant sword," 586. 

William and Mary, college of, established 
hy Governor Nieliolsori, ii. 206. 

William of Grange, his absorbing pas- 
sion, ii. 100; his election to tlie thnme, 
its meaning, 102; recalls .Sir Fdniuml 
Aiulros. 2.‘i0; favors cohmi/ing Missis- 
Biptfi, 3tiG; governs the p<0icy of Kn- 
rope, and. as to territtiry, sliapes the. 
destinies of America, 370. 

William V., stadluilder of Unite<l Prov- 
inces, weak, iiicompetc.nt, and det>en- 
deiit on inlluence of Great Britain; 
mereenary, vi sides with phiglarid 
in dispnti‘ about ravages of ht*r priv.a- 
teers, indignation at ids want «»f 

natriotism, 2-41 ; addresses emi»ress of 
Kusshi as to concert in defence of neu- 
tral rights, .*157 ; flelays orgaui/.al ion of 
defensive ussociatioii, 358; will not 
Jisten to a treaty with Kussia, unUrssit 
guarantees possessions <»f the republic* 
hi both Indies, 3(i0, 3<>l ; tliinks his 

f overnment has dtuie enough to avert 
;ngland’s siis}»iclon, iKio. 

Williatns, Cohniel Ephraim, of Massa- 
chusetts, sent to relieve Ftirt Edward 
from Jtdmson's canq), is ambuscaded 
and killetl, iii. 139. 

Williams. C<iloncl Janies, alone of ]>atriot 
lea<iers of militia in .Soutli Carolina, 
escapoH pursuit, vi. 207 ; after fall of 
Charleston, iloes not cease to gather 
friends of the union in arms, 280; ; 
routs garrison of JVIiisgroN e’s Mills, i 
287; In the. forks of the C’atawha, pur- 
suing Ferguson; joins the “ westiun | 
army ** at 4he Cowpens. 291 ; killed in 
battle of King’s 5lountuin ; liis family 
nearly cxliriiated hy the enemy, 293. 


Williams, David, of TarrytoAvn; aids 
Paulding in the seizuit^ of Aiulre, vi. 
327. 

Williams, Roger, arrives in Boston, i* 
28.5, 280; una,hlo to join with Boston 
church, 287; eallefi to Jliggluson’s 
l>lace in Salem, hut, warned by Win- 
throp, tlie ehun-h withdraws its call, 
287; again ea.Ile<l to .Salem, 29.’>; Ids 
o[iiriions 291, 295; llrst. in modern 
(JhristeiMloiu to assert, in its iileii- 
ilinle, the (h»ctriiui of liberty of e<ui- 
seieiice, 2it8; t‘\iled hy the eoiirt, 
29J»; leaves Salem for "Narragaii.'sctt 
Bay, 300; undt.'r advice of Gi»veriior 
Winfhroji, gtx's to a pla«*e \\lde]i lie 
calls Providence, .*>01 ; foniids a eoiu- 
luonwealfli in an uiimixed form, 30I ; 
invitt‘s Anne H ulcldiisoirs friends to 
Providence, 309; obtains a. chart e-r I'er 
Rhode Island, 3-44; go**s again lo Fug- 
land, and prociir«‘s re\oeatiiin of(^nl- 
dington’s com mission togo\ ern inlands, 
340; his sueeiiss due to Sir Henry 
Vane, 3 10. 

Wolfe, (ieneral James, his military »'n- 
reer, iii. 19;’*; gathers anny to operate 
against Guehee, 210; .atteinjits to land, 
hut is rt'pnlseii, 219; his dual iiiNpec- 
tion, and recital of Gray's liiu‘s. 222; 
reimlses French attai-k, is thrive 
W'onndtMl, and earrit‘<l to tlu* lear ; his 
last, words, and ileath, 224. 

Wooster, l)a\i«l, «»f < 'onnectienf , hriga- 
ilier-general <d’ eoiit inental army, v. 7; 
afipointed governor of M out real, i;t0; 
chief command of troops in t.tanada 
falls on 1dm, 287: ineom]M‘ient, .‘in«l 
desires to yhdd his olhe**; takes ecjui- 
inaml f>f tn)ops anmnd and is 

langiie.d at hy the garrison, 2!>9; lights 
bravely, and is inortallN uouniloii at 
RidgetU‘1(|, ; a nionuinenl voted to 
him by congress, 50*2. 

Worcester, .’Viass,, holds a (toinJy con- 
gress, wldeh <lis( laims the jnrisilietioii 
of Hritisli house of eonimons. asM-rls 
exclusive rights of coloides to originate 
laws for tlaoiisel ves, and declart*s thi! 
violation of the ('liartm* a disso] utioii of 
(heir union with Biitaiu, iv. ;;7J. 

Writs of general assislauee, d<‘iit:inde4l hy 
euslonirt-idlieers in Massaclniset ts. id. 
252; flames (.)tis's hold <lenmieialion of 
(lie writs as deslriiciive of the funda- 
mental principles of law, and against 
I the constitution, 271, 275; old judges 
against gr.iiiting writs ; but pei siunhMl 
by Hulelnuson to await oi^li-rs from 
England, on receipt of xvhieh writs 
Were granted, 027. 

Xi.MKNKs, Cardinal, n*fiises to sanction 
iiit rotiuetivm of negroes into Hispani- 
ola, i. IJO. 

Y^.vlk Coi.lkok, foundeil by gift of a few^ 
volumes by ten clergymen, at Bran- 
ford, in 17(it), i. 425. 

Ycauuins, Sir John, created a laiulgrave 
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of Stuitli Carolina, i. 510; Ms arrhiil 
Willi sl.iVrs, 51 s»M‘i>nil ^ovoriiur of 
Sonth Carolina; liis }miirv. 521! 

Vcaidli y, <U‘iMity ;;oviTiior <»f 

\’ii-;^nnia, su|K‘isoih'< I i»y ArLCalt, i. 110; 
roinslalcil aixl UMij;:lili‘tl, 117; ival lil»- 
(tf N'iiy^inia Iht^mus wilh liis aiiiniiiist ra- 
1 ion { loiio, 1 1.^. 

York, l>ul\i‘ of. hrofhcr of (’harU-s Jl . 
(‘HirrosNOfl wilh roiintry hofwtan Coin- 
aoitid ainl llio Si- Croix, aini with 
tliat holvvron Connoriirnl Hivor ainl 
I>olawaro Hay. I. l.kJ ; asromis 1 ho 
lliiono, -isj ; iji his naino, sohliors 
laii'ii'd noar Ilrooklyn, ii ilT ; patron 
<»1 «in' sla VO- 1 rai lo, 70 ; |ironiiso,s not to 
ohanuo otiiM.*! itjotif s of assiiinhly of Xow 
N oi'U. hut hroaks liis proniiso aftor 
aocossion of flanios II., docn-oin^ di- 
rooi tax, and oxiortino f(*os and 
ifMils, liii; i‘xclndod liy vole of (.ann- 
ul ons, 

York*-, (’hallos, soh‘«-tod 1»y 'Newcastle 
lor ohaiioollor. hill, ojtposod hy IMIt, iii. 
-Im : di l'i iids till' st.anip art , 1.50; otlorod 
oha noolhn shii* hy t ho kini^, wliioli lio 
had loiio rtoij ; ai^a'iits. and is n*- 
)noa*'hod h\ 1 la nlwIoUi*, liis hrothor, 
kissos him. ; 4 'oo.s homo, ami dies hy liis 
own hatid. Isl 

Vorko. Sir rjosoph, oli.ar^od to induce. 
Aiisliia to turn to I'hiuland. iii. 

L‘s7 ; |t<-rlid> of this ofh n t . whi(‘h lails, 
L'sT ; ihiijsh niinistor at t)n‘ llacno; 
ropoj'fs that iiM-iiiits in any nninhor 
nta\ Ito raisiMl in (Jennany. v. 02; as- 
sn i< s liniisii ;^o\ (M-nnioiit that o;ipturo 
(O' Loo to ho rooroltod. that he is the , 
Worst firosont the Aujerieaiis can ro- 


reive, 550, 551 ; Instrnrted to ascertain 
lii>w jp'itish oriiisors may know whoro 
to tind richest I)nloh jirizes, vL OtiO; 
repfirts to Stormont that a war ajiJiinst; 
Kn;;laiui is still believeti iinposslhlo, 

Vorktown, Va , fort tiled Ity CornwoilliH. 
\i. 420; t'xterior ]H)sts of, ahtiijdoima 
hy him, 425; trinudies i-ipeiied h(.‘fore, 
by AmiTit'ans and Freneh, and tiring 
begun ; 1 wo jidvaiK'ed Hrttisli redotibiei 
sfornnsl, one by Annn'icans, l.ho other 
by Freiicli grenadiers tind yagers, ami 
both carried, 4 2(1-42S ; British make a 
sortie, blit are driven back; l.'orii* 
vva.llis proposi.'s to snrri*nder; t.erms 
<»f capitulation same as lho.se gnnded 
to Lineolii. 42h; llornwaillis slays ill 
his tent, while Majoi-liem'rtLl < )’l lara 
marelu's tlu,‘ British army, tind with 
ill graett surrenders to Washington, 
421L 

Y(nktowni, surrender of. m'ws of, re- 
(‘(‘ivt'd in Kngliuid ; in parliament, the 
king’s sjieech eonfns(‘<i, the debjit(.'a 
augur a changt* of oiiininii, and minis- 
terial majorit y n ducted, vi, 4.'ttl 

Young, Thomas, jnihlisiies address to 
people of Yerinont, w hieli iiiUnein’es 
tile action of its convention, v. 577, 
57S. 

Zi ni.v, !i Swiss, delegtito in congresn 
from (i<‘orgia. says a re]»ublic is litilo 
bet ter f ban a. governim*nl of devils, and 
slimhicrs at. t.lie idea of st^iaratinii 
from Britain, v. Klk 

Zurd, the aceotnit of, inanners, ciistoms, 

A;c., i, do, d(, dS. 
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